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Canales.  J T 477  -Canfield.  G L 430 -R  B 282  -Canuou.  11  B L " JM  33  -Cant.  W A 24.  Carev.  E S 
193— Carhart.  U S 462  -Carleton.  W 1SL  338— Carlin.  C II 187  -Carlock.  L J 334— Carman.  G N JS4—  Car- 
michael, S P 252  -Carraody.  F X 21. 97— M U 122  T K 188— Caron,  G G 430 -Carpenter.  A I)  ‘>0  -H  W 
286.  317.  427. 464  ID  450-R  C i&  W 29 -W  I)  329-Carr.  II  A 450-J  W 310— L D 380  -Carskadon.  N B 
9S  -Cary.  JCWii  -Case.  E W 191— Casscwlay.  J B 33J-Cattermole.  G H 246.  284,  2£l  299-Caulkins.  E 
B 295.  4&2— Caywood,  J 294— Cessna  B F -Chadbourne.  T L 22*  292  Chuddock.  c G 247  -Chadman. 
C E 97  -Chafee.  G D 331-  Chaffin.  G II  466  5 253 -Chalmers.  W W 33— Chamberlain.  W B ML  384- 
Champion.  E C 296-  Champlin.  J W 40  -Chandler.  A M 2S8-G  M 143-Channcr.  I.  M U 450— Chapin, 
A B 338— A C 382,  408— G L 450— H L 190— Chapman.  R C 142-Chapotou  11  O 472— Charnley,  W II  142- 
Chase.  J 245-6 — M 138,  191 — S T 1.38.  191 — W S 36 — Checver,  I)  B 329.  355 . 463 — H S 217-18 — Cheno- 
weth.  J ii,  479— Chicicering.  U K 93-Child.  E J 290  Christenson.  A C 254  A II  477— Christy.  T C 381— 
Chubb,  C F 475-Church,  E D 469— W D 384— Churchill.  A P 431—0  217— Churchman.  II  C 476-Chute. 
II  N 44K-9  -Chynoweth.  II  W 384-Clark.  A L 251— C 448-C  D 474-C  F 122  — C G 214-16.  477-C  W 
382— E 36 -G  w 474  -H  N 189  -B  T 330  — J Emory  87  — J Edw  LL  4^*  449  -T  C 329 -W  R 

466— Clary.  K D 467— Claussen,  C S 289.  329— Cleaveland,  IL  G 247— Clemens.  L E 471— Cle- 
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ment.  d N 12*  3k  144  -Clements,  d C 144-Cleveland.  G M 330  Cleverdon.  C C 2fik  464- 
Clifford.  R A 97— Coats.  P R 95— Cobb.  G P 428— J W 95— S P 36— Cochran.  R P 479— N D 462 
— W C 431— Cocker.  B F 107-19-21.  255-6-8,  316-17.  408,  410-11-12  Codd,  GP  41-2.  92-Coddington. 

E A 85,  95 — Coe,  E B 245-6— F H 28S -S  J 383-Coffin.  C I*  449-Cogshall.  J U 447 -Colburn. 

B S 474  -P  S 191— Colby  B II  31-B  M 36 -J  R 429  Coldren.  PG  185.  248.  449  Cole.  OW2M-HN 
85—1*  479 — Coleman.  A R 473— E G l«k  480-F  W B 474— H 34k  3£k  471— N M 224  -Collier.  P C 479  Col- 
lins.  C P 31  -E2Sk42Z*  463-K  R 93  -P  M 479  W E 33  -W  W 338-Colson.  B 121a  479  -Colton.  A L 283  - 
Colver,  C B 337  -Coman.  K 184— L Z 24k  285— W S 382  -Combes.  F 470  Coramager.  II  8 478  Compa- 
rettc,  T I*  284 -Comstock.  G C 288—1*  K 39— W A 477— Conable,  E W 25 2.  286,  329. 427— Contlec.  L D 329. 
380— Condon,  F C 4L  143 -H  T 252  -J  C 43,  2k  143,  474-Conely,  E 384-7-8- Con  nable.  A B 472- 

Conncr.  H W 481— M S 386-Connor.  R 285— Conrad.  C d 222*  329-J  P 33-Converse.  H A 36-Cook.  C O 
476-C  S 337-E  D450-F  A 466  I 385— J R 248— M L,  162.  477 -W  90— Cool.  C DJ190.  294,  478— Cooley.  C d 
2S0.  461— E P 287— F 143— M E 39,  lik  46k  4&L  464— T M 22,  32*  62*  7k  121*  251-5-6-8.  273,  299,  300. 
SB * 316-7-8.  3S8*  412,  424-Coolidge.  J W 2.  384  -Coon.  B H 336  -Cooper.  A W 381—1)  M 285— W u. 
97— W I*  2S6.  429 -Coneland  R S 12k  HI,  242  Corbusier.  d D 86— P W 295  -Cordley.  R 214  Corey.  G d 
32  Corf  man.  E E 33  Cornwell.  C C 144-  G 295  -Corwin.  F.  S 36— R W 246-Cottrell,  G W 190-Coulter. 
A 476— L P 432— M G 72-5.  90-Covell.  A J 467.  C H 85.  253  -Coventry.  J 296  W A 35,  142— Covert.  AH 
471 — Cowgill,  P A 51.  293— Cox.  H M 463-Craig.  J A 63 -J  M 475-Craiuer.  D Zl*.  Zk  433  -Crampton. 

C A 24JL  449— C B 31— Cra niton,  I*  C 295  -Crandatl.G  C 211  -Crane.  A W 292-Cravens.  J W 254— Craw- 
ford. A A 476—  F 33k  471  — S K 111,  464-Crissman.  M II  192.  387  -Critchett.  O A 335  -Crittenden.  A R 36 
Crocker.  F 469— F M 91,  251— H S 186,  463— M 465-Crofoot,  I*  F 329.  330.  468— Crombie.  J S 411— Crosby. 

J M 431— Crothers.  T G 479-Crouse.  D W 381— J R 293  Crow.  S C 294-Crowlcy.  J J 35-Cullen,  C K 
296— Culley.  J I*  296— Cummings.  E P 291— Cunningham.  J W 467 -Curl.  J D 194  Curtis.  H D469  M M 
383— W T 286.294.426.  476  Cushing.  1*0  336  Cushman.  B S 296— Cushny.  A R 63  -Cutcheon,  B M lk 
& l 71-2.  125,  176. 379 — F R 474— F W M 467  -Cutler,  M M 468. 

Daboll,  W C 479 — Daggett,  B d217-Dalv.  W d 98. 217-8— Damon.  G A 426.4o2-3  Dancer.  H A 247 1 
292  — Danforth,  E 1*  29J-H  W-95,  190.  24o— Daniels,  HTW  294- -Darby,  E A33- Darling.  J d 332  -1*217. 
380  -Darragh,  A B 287,  429  -Davidson,  E C 33— Davies,  E E 192  J C 473  -Davis,  a L 294 -C  1*  474 — 
E 192  -J  A 287— J 03.  380.  462  -J  N 473 -L  O 189 -M  D 193— R 11447  -Waters  466  -Wm  141.  451- 
Davlsou.  D J 211,  216  Dawson,  C C 72-3.  89  G E 82*  381— Day,  A A 3H0-A  J 193— MG  289- 
W R 316-Dean,  F 330- H S 424— H O 455—0  H 287— S J 465— Deans,  F V 43,  95  Deckr,  F 13 
—Decker,  D B 468 -W  S 245.  428— Del  bridge.  C F 13k  477— Demin  on,  1 N S3.  133.319.  324.  341  453— den 
Blevker.  W 35  — Denbv.  E 53.  95— Denison.  C d 270.  331 — C S 462  -W  284.  471— Dennett.  1*  L 248^ Pen- 
ney,  J V 467— Dennis,'  M iTfcb-Denton,  A B 247.  331— S 205— DePuy.  C E334.463-R  G 288  -Dctwiler. 
A J 328 -DeVries,  M gk  333-  Dewey,  E II  249=1*  S 381  HS  249- W A 328- W P 468-Dey,  H 139— 
Dickinson.  B C 477-JC  217— J G 245-6—0  B 31—0  P 101.  138— Diehl.  C W 71— F 35-Dlekhoff,  T 121 
— Dierssen.  G E 337-Dillon,  D F 35-Oithridge,  L M 478— Dixon,  C Y 467-Dock,  G 461— Dodd,  M S 
479— Dodds.  FH  288-P  F 140-Dodge,  S d 464 — Doh-rty,  V C 37  -Donaldson,  B 473-D'Ooge,  UjU 
— M L 10,  S3,  112  13Q  325.  4101,  4 1=>,  447-Dorrance,  W H 470-Dott,  R M 46-7. 330— Dot v,  D 87— 

Doughty.  EM  328,  468— DouglasTB~S84,  449-H  33— H W 432  -S  fl  ok  205.  215  6.  280  -l)nw.  E W 404— 
Downer.  F J 429  -Downing.  W M 24<>.  473 — Drake,  J U 244,  456—  Dratz,  P A 286,  295,  427,  464— Pfenn- 
ing. F G 336-Dresser,  A J 98- Drew.  W S 42k  463,  47*=W~W  140-Drumheller,  T J 95-DuBois,  A 
67— S 215— Ducharme.  F T 430—  Duffield,  B 466-SP  214-54j.  249  Dotty,  E F 466  -I  M 95— J E 48-9.  21 
— J L 48  k 91— Dunbaugh.  C P 470—  Duncan,  C G 31— C H 295— G 285— Dunham,  J D 471— Dunlap,  F L 
97.  4*0^  470  -Dunlop,  w F 33— Dunnett,  D W 388  -Dunning,  S W 270.  361 — Dunstan,  T B 433 — Punst- 
er, ES  228-9— Durant.  P 1)  335— Du  sen  bury,  E C 293— Dwyer,  J W 451— Dye,  J H 472-Dyer,  II  I*  31* 
50.  386-  -Dygert,  G B 51j  93— D3'sart,  T B 330. 

Baman.  TJ  181— Eastman.  S C 322.  382— Eaton.  M N 192— Eckert.  F A 474— Eddy,  A D 466— 
Edmunds.  C W 190— Kdsill.  E C 190— Effinger.  J R 282  -Egan.  J E 96-Eggert.  G B 480 -Eggleston,  B 
H 38. 40— Ehrlich  L d 191— Khrman.  E H 43k  463— Eisenstaedt.  S 385— Klbel.  L 190—  Elenbaas.  J A 
143,225.427,463  Eldridge.  R F 467  KUick.  A G 330-EHiot,  A D 251— A V 481-  W V 246  Ellis.  G O 
334— Ellison.  T E 288  Ellsworth.  E M 475—  Elstun.  W J 388— Elwood.  C R 291— Ely.  L B 34  -Emery. 
C d 186-Emmons.  U d 432  Enders.  d R95-7.  Engmun.  d A 480 — Eno.  N G 330— Brdlitx,  J G 186. 
338— Erwin.  G M L 466-J  B 31,  381— Escheuburg.  A W 82,96  -Rstabrook,  J 82-Evans.  C 71  -E  B 253= 
E P 214— H O 472— J A 123, 480-Rverett.  B 247— T 1*  189— F.wald,  B 36-D  R 468— Ewell.  E E 24k  430. 
468— H P 90— Ewing.  A E 186— T S 3k  193- W A 270,  331-Eyraer.  LL  H 123, 

Fairchild,  B H 217— J A 467  -Fairlie  J A 434— Fall  D411— Farnham.  P P 85,  182— T I*  2k  286— Farr, 
E 470—  Farrand.  R T 93— Fassett.  E G 431— Fasquelle.  I*  Zk  lflk  124,  12k  205—  Feckenscher.  E R 35  — 
Felch.A  121— Felker.  G 387— Felver.  F J 294— H 95 -Herbert,  G d 42,  50.353,  286— Ferdon.  J W 289— 
Ferguson.  J I*  293-Ferris.  C G 193-J  E 21*  £1Z*  295  M E 481-Perty,  D M Jr.  285— E S 473-0  336  - 
Person.  J R .382— Field.  C F 184-Fifield,  W H 143-Finkc  J E 90-Finley.  J L 384— M F 248,  333  -Finne- 
gan. W B 465— Firebaugh,  H C 481  Fischer.  R 252  Fish.  G F 71  ME  471 -Fisher.  G I*  330-J  B 295— 
Fisk,  G M 430 -M  d 217— Fitch.  E V 471— K C 36 -Fitzpatrick.  K 53,  £1*  268,  424—  Flagg.  F J 12k  431— 
Fleming.  E W 467— J C 465  -Flesher.  M B 44  -Flickinger.  J L 98  FlitcntfT  P R J4k  381  Fiouruov.  T 
54*  337— Fodrea.  Z d 430-Fogo.  B 295- Foley.  J W 471  -M  E 253  -Forbes,  II  F 32  S 194  -Pord.  C L 6k 
215-19.  221-8.  244 -C  M 430—11  C 1QL  139-Forhan.  M 450-  Forman  F L 245  -Forrest.  W G 465-Fortman. 
H 192- -Foster.  A D 477— F A95-W  P 144  -Fowler.  F 1*451  Fox,  D E 248-K  11  252 -R  M 476  -Franc, 
J J 474— France,  R R 54  -Francois  V E 282 -Frank.  C D 293— E C 35-Frazier.  I*  F.  191  Frederick  C C 
383  -Free.  A"  1*469 -Freeman.  A 411 -F  F 34  -G  M 477-  Freer.  P C !ii  2k  425—  Freitag.  J K 334— 
French.  J L 3k  283—  Preund.  J B 96— Friedman.  C K 469— II  A 247— I K 23*  12k  186. 12k  1ZL  358-9.  385— 
R V 24k 471— Friedmeyer.  J G 23*  451— Frieze.  H S 13. 11. 107.  119.  121-1. 151,  i6.M-6-9.216.226,  258,  300.  317. 
3£k  408-10-1 2 -Prink.  FG  20*  22k  322*  467  Frissell.  S 286  Frills.  W D 287  Fritz,  F F 31  -Frost,  d d 
467— W A 465— Frothingham.  G F.  228-9— Frueauff.  C A Jk  246— Fry.  G C 329-Fulkerson.  F D 430  Ful- 
lenweider.  J A 329-Fultou.  II 193— J A 381-M  G 161  W S 9i  -Fuller.  J M 77— Furness.  G b 34— Fyan. 
E & 386. 

■■Gailcy.  B S 34*  473-E  P 35-Galbraith.  F B 219— Gallaher.  J F 449-Gnlloo.  E d 431— Gann,  D B 

329 —  Garbutt.  G E 81. 95— Gardiner,  F G 28S— Gardner,  K A C 430—1*  W 450— Garl,  K J d 4.30 -Garnett. 
E d 322.  472— Garrigues,  E E 466— Garwood.  R A 450— Gates.  M A 3S7 — M M 3S6  W C 290-  Gault.  M B 
295— Gauss,  C F 480-Gayley.C  M 227.  390— Gaylord. T P334— Geddes,  F L 446-Geist,  G A 335— Gelstou. 
dM  96 — J M 31£L3SL407— Gemmell,  R C 227— Gentry.  R 334— George.  H J P 192-R  C 451— Gerlnger.  V A 
291— Gerls.  M S 285— Gibson.  C F428-G  d 1^9, 192 -G  R332— WA30.  217-W  K 144— Gifford,  d 1SS. 330- 
Gilbert.  C P 381 — F Lc26  P C 469— Gilchrist.  N A 2L  187-Gill.  F A 375-Gillcn.  F C 471— GiUer.  W M 

330—  Gillespie,  J W 246— Gillette.  L M 251-Gillis,  G W 474— Gilmore.  M R 247  T W 227-Gjems,  I*  K 
473— Glascock.  D M 34— Glasser.  F P 3H6— lilidden.  S C 94— K C 450— Goddard.  F M 90-H  N 291— L O 
3k  12k  329  Godfrey,  W I*  382-Goff.  F H 32—  Goldthorp.  E C 144  -Goldthwaite.  N E 442— Golley.  F B 
3.33— 4 iom berg.  M 91 — Goodes.  C C 336— GoodrichjE  P 475 — N £ 290—  Goodyear.  D I*  292— I*  J 292— 
Goorley,  DT  A 249^  Gore.  H C 189-  V M 465-  W C 472-Gormau.  P B*332  -Gormley.  A C 92  Gotsline, 
C 8 474  Gottachalk.  I*  F 330— Gould.  J B 91— Graber.  A 465-Gradlc,  P S 449  W 96,  476 -Grady.  D d 
472— Graham.  11  W 450— M E 383— Gram.  L M 36-Grant.  C B Ik  28k  k2k  331— E L 360  F I*  LLL  1^6, 
451— J U 449— Graves,  F P 231.  329-G  I*  428-J  387-8  -Gray,  G B 184  I*  R 91— R T 449  -Grayson.  W Jr 
387.  479  -Greathouse.  C H ilk  38.3— Greeley.  PEN  337— Green.  C C 13k  294  -C  li  1 10.  Lik 4tul  F D 3k  lSk 
F W 480— G W 448- M C 250  S M 97-Greening.  H O 478-G  B 166-Greenlenf.  G F 2k  386— Gregory. 
W J 333— Gridley.  C A 34 -Grieve.  C C 295— Griffen.  C T 93-  D C 383  Griffin,  O A 37— W E 477-  Grisier. 
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J M 479- Griswold,  ii  T 47S  Grochau.  E A 34  Crush.  L C 49,  05  Grubbs.  S P 248  Gunn.  M 67.  205- 
12*  221-2  Gurney.  P J 329* 

Haase.  H P 122*  337—  Hadden,  U G94  Hadley.  F 8 467-  J W 212  L E 294  Haff.  DJ  2S&  293-5. 
333  Hagndorn,  W A 217  Hugar,  E C 296-  Hagennan,  J J 3££,  379  Haidlc.  A W 431  Hnigh.  C T 333  — 
Haines.  Li  H 33  Haire.  N \V  164  Halbert.  U 331-  Hall,  E 216-17  F M 95  HP.  VH  J E 451  J J 254- 
R F 334  Halleclc.  P M 473  Halsey.  K A 329  Halstead.  J 251-Hamble.  C B 144  Hamilton.  A J 381  C 
A 217-H  3S0—  J W .330-3- W J 430-W  M 292  Hamlin.  S D 382  Harmnill,  W J 29.  470— Hammond. 
J C 472— M B 469  -Hannw,  H90  Hanchctt,  I,  B 481  Hauna,  L U 334  -Hannan.  W W333  Hansen.  H 
336-  Hanson.  H 473— Han  us  P II  383—  Harbaugh.  L O A 295-Harbert.  WS  71— Harding.  F F95-Hardy. 
O R 469—  Harkuess,  li  192— Harley.  J P 145— Harlow.  W P47T  Harper.  D N 451  S A 188  W R 295- 
Harriraan.  K E 335*  474  Harrington.  U E 476— M A 476-  Hams.  A L &£,  476-G  35-G  D 247— 

H A 286, 422»  J H 431— L T 432— S F 2ifc*  427  S S 296.  470  - W C 431  - WWJ3  Harrison.  C M 470  D 467— 
T 8 249-Harsha,  W S 429  Haraiitnan.  C 430  Hart.  C H. 430.  468-H  B 432— H 71  H H 294  . 336  R 94 
W L A36,  126.  451  - Hurting.  II  D 464  Hartmnn.  G C 467  -W  K 476-Hartwell.  H W 32,  247— Hartwick.’L 
M 1*6,  381— Hatvey,  C H.467-C  L 465— L M 422*  47.V  W P 472  Hascall.  C C 193  Haskell.  H M 381— 
Haskins,  E 92  Hassinger.  J li  291— Hatch.  J N 463— W B 94-7— Hatcher.  M G 30— Hathaway.  J E 
—Haven.  E 0 1L  12,  18, 12.  173-4  Hawes.  J 3tL  4(F  Hawkins.  1 M 337  Hawks.  J D 183  -Hawley.  H 122 

— H A 217— S F 253  Hayes.  A L 47 6 H W 54, 94,  191 -J  G 467  I.  G 474-N  M 475— R W E 94-S  V R 465. 

— Heald.  Li  T 336,  476— Heard,  C F 95— R H 469— Heaton.  M H 468  -Hebard  C 4hl  -Hedrick.  E R 335— 
Heffelbower,  <Tp  122.  475  O E 294  Hegeler.  A 293  Heim.  W 384  Heineman,  D E 285  Heilman.  U 
189  Heller.  R L 144— Hemingway.  J M 382-Hempsted.  H G 473— J K 95— Hench.  E C 187-Hendcr- 
son,  M C 336  Hendrick.  C E 335- Hendricks.  G A 228— Hendrickson.  F S 329-Hendry.  G D K 233-4 
Henkel.  CH  295  - Henninger.  F W 50  Henry.  F A 139-  Herdman.  H P 191— W J 227.  233.  249,  425,  448- 
Herrick.  J 431  J B 329,  384.  449— W D 476  Herrington.  C E 246— Herschberger  E.  473THertel.  C W431 
—Hess,  li  ii  477  Hesse.  I.  473  Hettinger.  F P 467— J 467—  Hewitt.  II  II  481— Hey  wood,  C W 186  Hib- 
bard. J D329,  467— Hicks.  F C 467— Higgins.  F G 90-F  W 384— G T 32 — S H467-S  G 388— High.  J L ZLi 
— Higley.  D J 429— G O 186— Hildreth.  A S 194— Hill.  A 173,  452-A  L387-C  M 144  C O470-C  W 36-E 
A 387-8  E J 296— G S 36-1  L 221*  475- J H 465- R J 382  Himes.  P A 24S—  Hindman.  A C 291-Uine.  K 
G 191— Binkley.  F 253— Hinmau,  E C 105.  139—  Hinsdale,  B A 83— M 473  Hitchcock,  C W 465— G M 222 
Hixson.  V 1 431— Hobart.  A S 380 -Hobbs.  W A 466-Uoch.  li  F 94-Hodge.  ii  A 449— Hodgman.  W E 

335  Hogan.  P F 2H7— Holbrook.  E 191 -II olden.  G S 92- U P 381-L  S 98-W  8 468- Holdsworth.  P M 
476 — Hole.  C B 37.  189— F J 451—1,  ii  189  - Holland.  A J 35  -C  C 465  j S 247  T B 93  Uollerich.  C N 

477  Holley.  D C 296— Holliday.  W W 252  Hollister.  J W 42.  95  Holloway.  W L 291  Holman.  H A 
411— Holmes.  A J 253— A K 290  W F 95-  Holton.  J R 247  Holzhcimer.  F H 386-  W A 475  Hood,  C J 
251— Hoover.  D E 465— H D 193  J W 89-  Hopkins.  C C 429-J  C 466-  Hopper.  A G 466— C H 31— Hop- 
son.  I M 478— Hord.  F T 144  -Homing.  J B 93— Horth.  J L 37  R R 330-Horton.  G 5L  359-Hosnck.  G 
M 469— Hosmer.  G 8 332 -Hough.  W 90  Houghton.  M J 478—  Uouren.  W Ii  144-  House.  A B 217- 
Houseman.  C L 448 — M M 289— Hovey.  RB^  329-Howard.  B J 293— C 295-J  E 295— J M 183— M E 
P 465— S M 291  -Howat.  A 31— Howell.  G 448  G L 186  HE  71-  M P 29 2 Howlett.  C A 337  I.  G 477— 
N M 37— Hoyles.  E A £5,  liL  401— Hoyt.  E 1)  474— F M 140-H  B 1ST,  480— T W 246-Hubbard.  L Jr  293, 

336  Huber.  G C 202-5.  251.  280-Hudnutt.  G I)  121*  479- Hudson.  A S 37-  P S 292  R 22*  285  Hughes.  D 
R 1S7-J  T 474  Huli7G  247  G M 9i  W C 336- Humphreys.  F B 291— Humston.  S R 194  Hunt.  A II 
472  h W 254 -S  St  J 144-Hunter.  M P 34-Buntington.  Ii  J H,  388—  Huntsberger,  I N 326,  333.  467— 
Huntsman.  A 31—H  C 208  -Hurd.  C 447  E li  425  H M 217-18.  220-2.  249-  Hurrey.  C D 47b  Hussey. 
A 8 19o.  480-  Hutchings.  W H 472.  Hutchins.  H BIS,  28^443  4 Uutcliinson.  W R 33-  Hutchison.  T W 

385—  Huttig.  C U 247  Hyde.  F 191.1 

Id  dings,  L M 346,382  -Ilbardt,  W K 247— Ingham,  G K 89— P P 336— Ingram,  A R 449— I no  u re, 
T 295- 1 1 win.  J W 473  L Ii  211* 

Jackman.  W F 33  Jackson,  E S 3iv  II  C 187  M 389  -Jacob.il  F 48a  Jacobi,  A 328  -Jacquet,  F 
C 465 — Jaehnig,  M S 478—  Jay  cox.  J M 9| — Jrffera,  G A 47o  Jeffries, A W 330  Jeff?*.  U S476— Jenkins, 

J F 213*380— Jcnks,  A M 478  W L2J*8  Jennings.  A E 430  - A F 217— G D £&  G W 475— H C290— J H 
Aim  L H 425. 448-9— Jernegan.  RH  478— Jewell,  LL  D2*">  -Jo*>,  F \V  467  Jocelyn,  L P06.91  Johnson, 
E F 8S,2£  318  -Gardner  C 480  George  C 451— G R £&-G  S 22,247— J H 2**,  481— R K 191— R M 143— 
W U 2*43  -Johnston,  C li  22L.250-C  T335  J B93-J  K 217-J  W 90  T 11382  Johntz.  J K 471  Jolly, 
168  -Jones,  C !>  21  4o  -C  W 33— E 258,  366— E D L5l*  2SO  F F 468-  L R 46£  1*M  142  W C 32  W E 241 
— Joseph,  O G 3o,  478— Joslyn,  11  432— Jung  man,  J W 290 — Juttner,  C F 295. 

Kahn,  I 474— Kanonse.  M C 191—  Kass  J P 432—  Katzenberger,  G A 334-  Kaufman,  M E 247.  47o  *- 
W 431 , 469  Kavanaugli,  W P 246—  Kavne.  T Y 329—  Kearsler,  J L 9,  29—  Kebler,  L J 141  -Kedlie,  R 
C 29.2141^  248— Keecb,  G C 472— Keefer,  S G 144—  Keegan,  II  G 292-  Keeler,  B C 31— C B 382—  L W 

478  -Keep.  H 475— Kellaud.  J 77— Kella*.  K M 295-  Kellev.  C F 294—  H A 480-Kellogg.  Li  R 292 
Kelly,  J A 329— Kelsey,  F W 247— Kemble,  L ii  246—  Ken  field,  W F 183— Ken  nan,  E A 425 -Kennedy, 

J D 473— Kent  f'  A : i* i5.  424.  432  C W l'X>  Kepnrr.  A S 25» — Kerley,  A P 184—  Ken-ham,  F A 432. 

475 — Keyes,  W U 387—  Khaen.  R 33  -R  ibbie,  H C 217-Kiefer,  11  H3-4.  pfis.  452-KilHlea.  H 41  Kim- 
mel,  L E 3*o  King,  C R 194  E U 92-  H E 92-  H I*  4<»7  U W iL  2*'2  L W 477  S A 385  -W  11  33 
Kingliam.  J 217— Kingsley.  G 331—11  H 184.  32*>  Kingslon,  C S 2>2- Kinmond,  A ii  !li  Kinne.  E D 
253  Kirby.  L U47'»-Kiriland,  A S 85-J  E 85-  Kiskadden,  A C 91—  Kittleman,  W W 427,  479— 
Kleene,  G A 293,  469— Klein,  A 2liit_Kleinstuck,  C Ii  382— Klingmaun,  T 450  Klm/.o  J 429  - 
Knapp.  C E 21^ L 91— W R 217— K nappen,  L K 287 -S  K 336—  Knight,  A li  191  G W 3 83  P A 87 
K \V  4(>-S  W 9l-Knisely.  A L 92  Knowles,  M L 185—  Koehler,  M 247  Kohou«.  R V 252.330 
Koiielke.  J 382— Krause.  O A 479—  Kremera,  K E 479 — W 35— Krogman,  N W 34—  Kruemliag.  F C 34 
— Kryocr,  A T 194—  Kurtb,  F F 191 — Kyle,  W D 478. 

Ladd.  A J 3R5-S  R 282*331  Ladue.  P ifft-La  Fever.  C A 142-3  Lakey.  W J 47b-  Lamb,  l)  tl  186 
— Lnmborn,  C B 251 — Lamm.  Li  381  -LaMonte.  A 42S  J A 475  - R P 462-3-  Lancaster.  M no  i.nndis. 
F 472— Landroann,  O 250  London.  G M 271— H B £3*  331-  Lane.  C T 288- M 215-16— T W 33  V II  U1 
--Langley.  S P 185— Larimer.  B 194 — Lamed.  R Y 476 — Lar/clere.  C s 472— La  sen  by.  O J 336—  Lalhrop. 
O C 478— Latimer.  W D 43o-Lal»on.  A E 253-Lautner.  J F.  247— Law.  E P 92— 'V  g EiL  192  Lawler. 
J T 189-  I.awton.  C D 285— G K 40—  Lavton.  M R 193—  Leavitt.  C M i MB  188— I.ederle.  G A 465  Lee. 
B H 431— G L 29— J M ILL  382-1,  B 430  -Leefe.  F E 479  Leeson.  C G 464  LeFavour.  I)  473— LcFevre, 
O E 1L  245- Lehman.  A 1*  192.  293.  335  P J 144  - Lehnartz.  W 478  Lehr.  H E 42, 95-  Leighton.  1 A 
33  -Leland,  O M 4’H  T E 94— Lenfcstey.  J A 470-  Lennon.  M E 477  Leonard,  H D 94.  1ST,  iiJ.  M M 
432-  LeRov.  J A M.  84-5-6.  95.  335  Lessing.  O E 292  LcSeure.  U 429  Lett.  W l>  451— Leuschner.  A 
0 430  Lc  Valley.  I,  A W 3M  -Levi.  M 2S2.  389.  59J.  424  I.evin.  G W 14 1 Levy,  M M 477 — Lewnld.  A 
M 36— Lewis.  C ii  447— E R 92  J A 322*  468  RE  290-W  a 34-  W li  2»;  i.ewitt.  F A 2H  W :-4 
Liebig,  ii  A 187  I.ightner.  C A dili*466— F W 470— P B 387— W H 288  I.illard.  P D 194  Lindau.  A E 
2.S('i.  427— Lindauer.  A M 479  Lindenschmitt,  L A 48)  Lindley.  E G 329—  W O 453  Linlev.  J 'V  217— 
Linthicum,  J R 471  — Lippcrt.  P M 337—  Livingston,  G M 476— M E 480  —Lloyd.  H D 477 — Lobingier,  A 
S 246— Lockwood.  U A 32— H H 382-  Lodge.  A 32— Logan.  J M 194  Long.  C W 246— Longacr*-.  II  Y 
288— Longwcll.  D 96—  Loomis.  G S 192- J II  330— P B Jr  36— W S 388— Loop.  J M 330— Loud,  F 11  295. 

386- Love.  W L 293—  Loveland.  F W 246.  333-  Lovell.  E C 251*  389-11  li  252- -Love  well.  C H 529- 
Lowell,JV212  Lowenthal,  L B 56.  476  Lowry.  M 285— -Ludlow,  1472— O A 95  Lull,  C-142  Lund,  ii 
C 477  Lunn.  V.  44-5.  ».  253.  4M.  477-I.ntcn.  DBQt  3s/~i-T.uthcr.  W P 431— Lyle,  ii  G 190-Lyman,  E A 
333— E W 71  Lynds.  J G 333  Lyon,  A J 285-E  D 2&i*  293, 427, 463  Lyons.  C J 37  D F 291. 380. 
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«aas,WL387  McAduo,  J B 2^  3Hk  McAlester.C  E X,  87  McArthur,  W S '>l~McBride,  J 
191— McCabe,  A E 85  McCa'lum.  G P ZXu  477  McCalmont,  S M 470— McCand  less,  L W 2*>5- 
McCarroll,  W 2«  McClintocW,  C T 34— McClung,  M c;  186-McColl,  I G 334  -McConkey,  C E 3K7 
J G 35 — McCracken.  A M 291  J W 217  McCrea,  U F 246-McCre  .rv,  L S 473  -McCone,  G W l'H— 
W G 294— McDonald,  A C 432— A J 4o8-C  G 330-R  D 287— R J 472- W L 227— McDonell,  F D 91— 
McDougall,  A II  4o4  C 144  McDowell,  C F 337.  3X6— McElligo'.t,  J S 478— McElwee,  I J 431  — 
McEvoy.  R G 32— McKwao.  A 429-  MacFall,  R T 451— McKenan,  W 217-McGettigan,  C A 254— 
McGinnis,  E Mi  192  — McGonagill,  1)  A 144 — McGraw,  H B 139— MacGregor.  W 427.  4o4.  479— 
McGugan,  W A 431  MacHarg.  W B 3 to  -Mcllva'n,  C G 467  Mclndoe.  C S 91— McIntyre,  D 174- 
McKain.  C 11  288-McKana.  G E 427.  475—  McKean.  T L 94- McKee.  J JL476-W  n 295-McKeighan 
J E 246-7.  3W  R C 247- Macke nzfeTA  C dSll451—  McKenzie,  W l»  Li,  95,  474  McKibb^n,  M C 

189  McKinstrv.  E W 144  McLaughlin,  A A 470  -A  C 237-  1)  C 40  Maclean.  A C 465 — A M 429- 
J B 217— J F 54^96.  133— L 245-6  M H 32  McLeod,  D l'H  R I)  2*9  -McLouth.  L 272  McMillan.  J 
T72— L 9i— McMullen,  J J 330— McMnrdy,  R 72,  W— McMurray,  F %-McMurricb,  J P »£,  203- 
McNaughton,  G D go.  427.  464— McNeal,  J R 143-McPeek,  R R 190-McPberran.  E W 91—  McPher- 
son. D 248  R B 337^McTf^e.  A 144-D  329.  330— McVar.  S S 85-McVean,  M J 35-Madden,  G D 247. 
466— J A 295 — Magers,  S D 291  -Mahon  H S 449—  W L E 449 -Malcolm,  J G 254-Mall,  F P ^ 2So— 
Ma  lley.  W c 9LU3— Malt  mas,  J 8 30— Manley,  A C 217  — Manning,  M M 144 -Manny.  F A 471- 
Mapel,  J J L21L  247,5^*1  ^ 32^  448,  453--Mapplu,  W F 33*  -Marls,  G L 183 -Marion,  A G 477- 
Marker.  J J 91— Markham,  M A 332-  Markley,  M B 450—  Marks,  T R 295  -Marlatt.  U R 34,  247 
Martin  « rdt,  C R 252  Marr.  G A 447  Marsh,  E C 191-3— E P 142,  2*5.6,  427,  463  -H  W 217— Marshall, 
A I)  42**— J J 337— M R 431—0  W 254  R P 431  -Marstoo,  M o 411  -Martin,  a 11  293— A W 329-E  W 
248  J L 476  J N 242— J T 32-LeC  253  W E 330 — W F 475  Marvin,  F R 295-Mar*,  E 33  Mason, 
C S 34 — E 188— F G 193  -Matcbett,  W H 2*>5  Mather,  T C 30— Matter,  E G 187 -Mattes.. n,  D M ±4,  9j» 
— Matthews,  J H 479— L J 217— S M 293-W  R 85,  183-Maul.  E G 471— Mavbury  W C 138,  388  Mays, 
J H 431— May  worm,  A J 97— Meader,  C L 284  Meals,  W D 431—  Means,  R W 246 — Mechem,  F R 425 
Mee.  J L 476— Mehlop.C  F 192— C W l'*i— Meigs,  L O 481—  MelcherR,  W J 472-Mellen,  W M E 382— 
Mendenhall,  L428  Mensel,  E H 187-Mercer  I)  ii  248-Meredith,  G 481  Merrill,  H.  D 71— U W 4H 
J F 471— L K 466— R D 470— Mersen.  J J 189  -Mersereau.  N C 224— Messinger,  E W 194  — Mever,  O J* 
247  T F 247— Michaels,  W C 250. 2* *3-5, 333  -Michau,  J T 4o4  -Middleswart,  B0337-CC337  Miggett, 
W L 282  — Millard, G G 475  MilleTTC  A331  C W 25o  F W 2LL478  -G  A 43-4-5.  95.  143- II  HC8o,329 
J B 186 — J L 251*291  -O  L iM*  430-T  F 247  W C 295  -Mills.  D 185,  318-H  R 8,  77,  217  — L L 2L  32<r-9, 

fL  423— R E 385  -Millspaugh.  J F 288— Milner,  S G 448 -Miner.  K R 84,  188  -Miracle,  F D 468— 
ires,  A 32-Mitchell,  E 90  -I  N 247-8.  328.  3 3o  L J ifcL  282 -W  244,  282-W  C 387- Moffat,  J 481  - 
Mogford,  G E 335 — Monroe.  C J 384—  Montgomery,  11  E 467— J A 36— Moodv,  P M 330— W C 35 — 
Mooers,  E W 289  Moon,  O X 144  Mooney.  C II  18^  192  VC  294 -Moore,  A 254— A I 466— H E 475 
J B 424— L 189— R R 469— S S 381— Moran,  G W 450— Morehouse,  L F 247—  Morev,  C R ZX4,  425— 
Morgan,  J W 254— Morley,  W 11  243.  479- W R 189  -Morris,  G S 121,  258,  318,  4u8i'  411 — J 25T- -Mor- 
rison. W R 477— Morrow,  G E 71,  72-J  448— Morse,  C H 473-H  A 217.  380 -3fo reman.  E M 291— F S 
330  J S 32,  211.  3£J,  3SL  433 -Morion  J W 448-Moseley,  AW-  EL  336-Moscs,  B >^7,  95,  453-J  C 
467-  -Mosher.  E M 423  M F 144  -Mountain,  J R 252—  J T 1212,226,  427  Mowers,  S W 34-Mowrey.  II 
J 94— Moyle  J N 33— 0 W 33—  Muir.  J B 329—  Mullen,  A F 46— Mulvane,  PI2S4-Muno,  A L 97— L L 
469--W  P 229.  246,  251  -Munson.  J D 31— Murbach,  L 290-Murphy.  J A 329-wU  465-Murrav,  W II 
143-Musson.  EH  191— Myers.  C D 184— R M 191_Myrick,  H P 465, 

Nagele,  “Doc*' 220-Nagelev.  U E 143,  292  -Nattiuger,  G W 93-Neale,  F D 248  -Needham.  J C 
248  -Nelson,  E 10— J K 33— J R 94.  329  -Neuhoff,  H 347,  332-Neumann,  J K 480  -Newman.  J 11  471- 
j w 447-  Newton.  L L 474  R E~f42.  2*  H W 34  Nichols,  E C 38m,  469 — G B 479— U YV  253  J A 33- 
W H 285— Niles,  C L 142— Nims,  W K 35— Nlnde,  I)  H 292— NisbeTTE  J 34— Noble,  A 381— C G 122, 222 
C W 294,  427,  463,  476-  J F 186,  192—  Noer  P J 291 -Noonan,  E T 329  -Noordewier,  A 188.  192— 
Nordike.  JT753 — Norris,  E W 292  J T 451— L D 140—  M m Lki -North,  L G 425.  449— W H SST-Nor- 
ton,  A W 471) — C R 85- W Ii  90  -Norval,  R S 330— T L 330^Novy,  F G 2347S»,  424-5-Noves,  G L 
425— Nussbaum,  B E 32L  335,  474  -Nutt,  II  D 33S~Nye,  G L 22*  l&t 

O'Brien,  A P 474— F J 481 -J  208-O’Connor,  C j 478  O'Dell.  R W 211,428  -Olcott,  W J £L  247— 
Oldfield.  A M 332-Olds.  C 381-011  u.  R C 449-0 Ims lead,  F R 190— Olney,  E lilt.  118.  121, 174.  258,317, 
347.  408. 411 — 'Olson,  R W 193 — Olver.  C E 470 — Omo,  J II  194 — On.stine,  B J 293.  431 — Oppenheimer,  J 
A 191  -Orem,  F M 35— Oren,  II  M 413-Orr.  G W 449  -L  A 254  -Ortmeyer,  D H 337  Orton.  J F 151 
— Orwig.  J W 254  -Osborn,  F A 474  — W M 388— Osenburg.  F L 292 — Osgood,  A L 33o— Ostrander,  R 
C 382  -Otjen,  T 248-0 ua way,  E J 343,  386  -Owens,  F S 330. 

Packard.  A T 227.466  Packer.  G D 466-Paddock,  H W 337— N H SiS.  187— Page.  E L I93-F  J 2S6. 
295.  317.  427.  464  -R  H 22L  337— W 71— Paine.  N 93—  Palmer.  A B 67,  222-8 -C  G 252-3  E iUL  271- J M 190  - 
Parker,  A S 289, 429— CG  432— F G 40— i£  J 193— J M 432— J W 41 1 -M  S 473  - N A .381  - Parkill.  S E 97- 
Parks.  AC94-AM1SL  329  -J  W 288  -S  D 71  Pnrmely.  B Jr  15L  469  Parrish.  \V  71— Parry.  W H 191. 
337  -Parshall.  U E 289— Parsons.  C C 335— H L 254-  Pashby,  C C 3.36— Passolt.  LL  A 33  -Patten.  A C 188 
— Pattengill.  A H UL  222*  237  Pattison.  C R 29  -Paul.  II G 293— L P 94— Payne.  W II  36*  82— W R 185— 
Pealer.  W O 185-Pearce.  W R 89  -Pearson,  A A SSSL  472-W  W 93— Peck.  F J 534,  337-G  S 246-  P S 480 
— Pedrick.  I H 89— Peer.  N H385— Pell.  J B 295— Pelton.  A W 217— Pendleton.  E W 36*  ilL  448.  452— 
Penfield.  W L 248  -W  s 1M.  248-Pepple.  W W 94— Per  key.  S 448-Perkins.  W U 47  2 Petrine.  T A 254 
—Perry.  M C 360—  S H 471- T O 381— W S 5L  10—  Person.  II  S 138,  425-S  U 191—  Peters,  C A 29 2 JF 
291— M E 246— R C 330-  S R 71-Peterson.  O G 477-R  242-3 -Petitt,  R R 1*5 -Petrie.  J U 95-Pcttee.  E 
E 470  — W li  462  -Pettis.  E F 467 -Phelps.  A M 328-G  W 292  Philbrick  P U 390-  Philips.  0 188  H 
183— J A 382-  T C 328  Pickett.  C E 474  -Pierce.  J P 477— R W 1«M  Piggott.  C S 479  -Pike.  E R 336- 
Pilcher.  L S F 170.217-19.  249.  270.  447,  453  -Pingree.  H S Jr  96,  337-Piper.  II  M 477-Pitcher.  Z 205  Pit- 
kin.W  B 35- Plant.  C H 194— Potlock.  J B 4S0-Pomeroy.  LS  471-Pond.  A 72.  214.  273— A B 184  I K 184. 
329-Pope.  U H 71  \V  299  - Pookins.  R 433  Porter.  C B 294  F S 431  I S 294  J C 474  M E 186,  248 -M  P 
471  — R T 217— Post.  F I 478— H fi.  88—  J A a,  217— M 285— Potter.  A M 33— E D 331—  G T 35^11  B 478  T 
M 332  W W 515*  335  Powell.  N B 450 -J  Z 381  Power,  F 387  -M  F 291-  Powers.  II  3H5 — M R 295—0  W 
31  — R M 385— Pratt.  G C Lti,  286— Pray.  W E 254— Preble,  A H 46S-Prentis.  G G 221  -l‘rescott.  A B 
ffiL  212.  222*  280  -D  E 246  Prettyman.  F M 291— H G 45*90.  22L  456— Price.  E 254  E J 431 -G  p ot.  187. 
335-0  J 217-  S T 247  Priest.  K M 337  Proudfit.  J 331—Pudewa,  A R 451  Purdum.  N E 40  Purdy. 
A J 334,  387— Putney.  G H 475— Pyle  B C 290-L  2a3- 

Qua.  J K 478  — Ouarles.  C 330-J  H 328— J V 2ifi -Quick.  C P 10-P  H 473  -Quinby,  W E 330- 
Quirk.  D L296. 

Raab.  I T 35— Raikes.  J M 97—  Rainey.  T O 31-  Ramsey,  S A 384— Rand.  H F 34— Randall.  C L448 
F H 335— J C 4S1-P  A 287— S C 44X  Rankin.  T H 480  Kanuev.  J K 254  Ransom.  \V  C J,  H.  >9- 
Rappaport.  I.  M 190  -Rathbone.  A D 431  Raver.  C <•  37—  Rawden.  E 192— Ray.  G R 385—  Read.  C K & 
— H D 191  RetJfield,  S J 433  Redman.  E C 246  Keed.C  II  144— C J 1 85  E J 217  F F U2u  1S4  W 453— 
Reeves.  R J 381-  Rcighard.  J 44f>  -Reilly.  B S 217  R R 477 — Reimold.  O S 8^*95  Reynolds.  C U.  193 — 
F B 94— J M 98  -Rexford.  D C 448  Rhodes.  A L Ilil  Rice.  D F 247— J M 71— J S 31— Rich.  B C 463  -G 
F93  HM  95-W  B 293— Richards,  B C 382-J  DeF  96- W V Lli  Richardson.  A H 386- A U 479  F M 
292- WJ  253-  Richmond.  W B 386-7— Ricketts.  J M 40— Ridgwav.  R 1H3— Ricgelman.  C A 35-  I W 189. 
386-- Rieger.  C F466 — Riess.  A D 187  -Rietbrock.  P 428  Rffm.8M4?]  Rine.JA3.^  Ripley.  8 8192 
Rlppey.  W H 34  — Ritter.  J F 34— W M 287— Roach  M 121-  Robb  S B450— Robbins.  A G 194— W 34  Roberta. 
A C 97— D E 247  J E 451— O 94- W 477  Robert  sou.  K H G O48l-Robius.  U M 96  Robinson.  F 
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A449-H  YV  246-R  D246— S W4J8— T K42.93-W  U 217  Rockwell,  D D 194  M J 194-Roc.  YV  li 
254  Rockier.  K C 291  — Rogers.  A tl  21  AT  451  E C 29.1  - H YV  Jo.  as.  271 -Rohnert.  B 467  Rolapp, 

II  H 1££ -Rolte,  J C 425—  Rorain  E A 47S-Ro.xl.  A R islA  I>  C 430-Rooinc.  J S 217—  Rorick.  H C 3RY. 

451  Rose.  !•  B 42X44R  Rosen.  D N 47»- Roscnlhsl.  J M 3J5  M ,13-Ross.  J A 471— O T 2H9  PYV92, 
431  Roth  F 290  Rothwell.  B D 2l£k  3X4  — Rouech  M E 8S  Rous.  11  C 333  Rowlsnd.  C 3S0  K S 337  - 
Royal.  I.  K 432 — Ruby.  J F 143  - Ruckman.  J H 474  Ruddimnn.  M C EM  Rummler.  E A 96.  286.  427. 
463- W R 329  Rung?  R W 464— Runnels  li  W 336.  477— Runyan.  E G 333-  Rush.  G F 290.  329.  468rR us- 
sel.  C 217— H 318.  332 -R  E43.  95  Rusterholt*.  J C 294  Ruthniff.  B T 292  Ryan.  A W 247-C  G 222. 
330- E J 474— H C 242. 

Sabin.  F E 292— L C 469-L  H 473— M 1*3  -Sadler.  H C 462  3-4.  480  Sieger,  B I.  333-Sager,  A 
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Histology 

Pathology 


IRentecbler 


fl^botograpber 


Car.  flaw  and  Harm  Sit.. 
Ann  Hrhar. 


Thant  No.  jSf—3  ringt. 


Cutting,  Reyer  & Co. 


H/STTEXJT  "2  rURNl/HERS 

Gym,  Athletic  and  Laboratory  Suits 
$1.00  each  or  50c  a Garment. 

Spalding  and  Creacent  Sweaters. 
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By  Frederick  G.  Novy.  Sc.  D..  M.  D..  Junior  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 
University  of  Michigan.  Second  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  enlarged,  563  pages.  Octavo. 
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versity of  Michigan.  In  press. 

A Guide  for  the  Study  of  Heyse’s  L’Arrabblata 

With  questions  for  grammar  review.  By  Warren  W.  Florer,  University  of  Michigan.  Pam- 
phlet. 20  pages.  20  cents. 

A Guide  for  the  Study  of  Rtehl’s  Burg  Netdesk  and  von  Jagemann’s  German  Syntax 

By  Warren  Washburn  Florer,  University  of  Michigan.  88  pages.  Pamphlet.  30  cent*. 

Storm's  I m men  see 

Edited  by  Hildner  and  Diekhoff.  University  of  Michigan.  70  pages.  Cloth.  35  cents. 

Lettfragen  zu  Storm’s  Immense* 

Von  Hildner  und  Diekhoff.  University  of  Michigan.  Pamphlet.  16  pages.  15  cents. 

A French  Reader  for  Beginners,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary 

By  Moriti  Levi.  Assistant  Professor  of  French.  University  of  Michigan,  and  Victor  F.  Francois. 
Instructor  in  French.  University  of  Michigan.  12mo.  261  pages.  $1.00. 

Questions  Based  on  Levi  and  Francois’s  Reader 
37  pages.  Pamphlet.  25  cents. 

Elements  of  the  Law  of  Negotiable  Contracts 

By  E.  F.  Johnson.  B.  S..  U,.  M..  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Department  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  8vo.  735  pages.  Full  law  sheep  binding.  $3.75. 

Practical  Pathology  lor  Students  and  Physicians.  A Manual  of  Laboratory  and  Post-Morlem 
Technic.  Designed  Especially  for  the  Use  of  Junior  and  Senior  Students  in  Pathology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan 

By  Aldred  Scott  Warthin,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology,  University  of  Michigau.  Octavo. 
234  pages.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Helps  to  the  Study  ol  Classical  Mythology;  for  the  Lower  Grades  and  Secondary  Schools 

By  B.  L.  D’Ooge,  Professor  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College.  12mo.  180  page*.  Cloth, 
45  cents. 

A Teachers’  Course  in  Physical  Training.  By  Wilbur  P.  Bowen,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College.  A brief  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  gymnastic 
training,  designed  for  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools.  183  pages.  43  illustrations.  Cloth.  $1.00, 
Select  Methods  In  Inorganic  Quantitative  Analysis 

By  Byron  W.  Cheever.  A.  M.,  M.  D..  late  Acting  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Frank  Clewes  Smith.  Professor  of  Geology’,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  in  the  State  School  of  Mines.  Rapid  City,  S.  D.  Parts  1 and  II.  Third  edition.  12mo. 
$1.75. 

ANY  OP  THe  ABOVE  BOOKS  SENT  POST  PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE* 

Constantly  In  stock  books  for  all  the  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Libraries  bought  and  sold.  Special  attention  paid  to 
the  importation  of  foreign  books  and  periodicals.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 
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FORE.CAST  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  regular  publication  day  of  the  Alumnus  is  the  10th  of  the 
month.  The  10th  of  November  is  Sunday;  the  next  number  of  the 
magazine  will  therefore  be  on  sale  and  will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  on 
the  9th  of  next  month. 

The  November  issue  will  be  a Special  Athletic  Number.  The 
following  matter  will  be  of  interest  to  hundreds  of  alumni. 

“The  Most  Satisfactory  Moment  in  My  Whole  Athletic  Experience."  A Spposlnm 

The  following  Michigan  athletes  promise  contributions: 

George  P.  Codd,  ’91  Ernest  Lunn,  ’99* 

Guy  A.  Miller,  ’98,  '00/  Horace  G.  Prettvman,  ’85 

Edmund  C.  Shields,  '95,  ’96/  John  L-  Duffy,  ’88 
Henry  M.  Senter,  ’95  Jambs  Baird,  *’92-’95 

Edwin  Denby,  ’96/  William  H.  Cally,  ’99/ 

John  F.  McLean,  ’00  Walter  Bennett,  ’99* 

Charles  F.  Watkins,  ’98 />,  ’01m  Charles  H.  Widman,  /’98-'99 
James  A.  Leroy,  ’96 

Halftones  of  each  will  appear. 

Ira  A.  Campbell,  ’00,  writes  of  Coach  Yost,  Captain  White,  Cap- 
tain Dvorak,  and  Captain  Snow.  Halftones  of  the  four. 

Charles  Baird,  ’95,  ’96/,  Graduate  Director,  writes  of  the  busi- 
ness side  of  athletics, — of  all  the  detail  to  which  the  management  must 
give  attention,  from  the  hiring  of  a coach  down  to  the  purchase  of  a 
baseball. 

Louis  P.  Jocelyn,  '87,  gives  the  history  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Golf 
Club.  Illustrated. 

In  addition  to  these  articles  of  athletic  interest,  there  will  appear 
five  more  short  reminiscences  from  the  alumni.  The  contributors  for 
next  time  will  be : 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Prescott,  ’64m  of  Ann  Arbor 

Dean  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy 

Charles  C.  Dawson,  ’661,  of  Toledo,  O. 

Business  man.  For  twelve  years  Secretary  of  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

Charles  P'.  Brush,  ’69,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Inventor  of  practical  electric  arc  lighting 

Robert  McMurdy,  '80/,  of  Chicago 

Lawyer.  Firm  of  Church,  McMurdy  & Sherman 

Mary  Geigus  Coulter,  '85/.  of  Ogden,  Utah 

President  of  the  Utah  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

The  News  Department  will  have  its  usual  divisions — Athletics, 
Campus,  University,  Alumni,  Classes,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.  A com- 
plete index  of  the  names  of  alumni  referred  to  will  be  included. 

December—  Business  Nan’s  Number 
January— Ann  Arbor  City  Number 

Sample  Copies— they  should  be  ordered  in  advance- 10  cents.  Yearly 
Subscription.  9 1,00 
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Ann  Arbor  High  School 

The  Special  Advantages  Offered 
by  this  School  are: 

I— Preparation  for  College.  The  teachers  are  all  specialists  who  keep  in  close 
toncb  with  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  consequently  know 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  desired. 

J I— Preparation  for  business.  Our  Commercial  Course  is  not  surpassed  in  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  by  that  of  any  school  in  the  country. 

/// — Music.  A Music  Course  of  four  years  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music.  For  those  who  wish  to  combine  music  with  college 
preparation,  courses  of  five  years  are  offered. 

I 

IV — Library  and  Qymnasium.  The  school  has  a working  library  of  6,000  volumes. 
The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  baths. 

V — Location.  Ann  Arbor  not  only  has  a beautiful  and  healthful  situation,  but  also 
presents  a variety  of  high-class  literary  and  musical  entertainments  w^ich, 
when  quality  and  cheapness  are  considered,  cannot  be  equaled  elsewhere 
outside  of  Germany. 

H.  M.  SLAUSON,  Supt. 

J.  G.  PATTENGILL,  Principal 


IlninPisiljf  School  of  Music 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

Conducted  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

FACULTY: 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY.  A.  M..  Director. 
ALBERT  LOCKWOOD.  Head  of  Piano  Depart- 
ment. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWLAND.  Head  of  Vocal  De- 
partment. 

BERNHARD  STURM.  Head  of  Violin  Depart 
raent. 

CLARA  T.  JACOBS,  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 
RUTH  F.  MARTIN.  Piano. 

EMMA  FISCHER.  Piano. 

LLEWELLYN  L-  RENWICK.  Piano  and  Organ. 

Ten  Assistant  Teachers 


SPECIAL  MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Membership  in  Choral  Union,  300  voices. 
Chamber  Concerts  by  distinguished  artists.  Cho- 
ral Union  Series  of  Concerts,  and  Annual  May  Fes- 
tival of  three  days.  Ten  Concerts  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  School  of  Music.  Pupils'  Recitals. 
Educational  advantages  not  excelled  elsewhere. 
TUITION  and  all  other  expenses  moderate. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  announcement  to 

THOS.  C.  COLBURN.  Sec  y. 


Students'  Lecture  Association 

Forty-Eighth  Season  , 

Brooke’s  Marine  Band  Orchestra 
George  R.  Wendling 
Chancellor  William  F.  McDowell 
Henry  Watterson 
Charles  Emory  Smith 
J.  Hamilton  Lewis 
Max  O’Rell 

Katherine  Ridgeway  Concert  Com- 
pany 

Leland  T.  Powers 
Charles  Battell  Loomis 
Albert  Armstrong's  Picture  Play 
Oratorical  Contest 
Clark  Howell 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
In  connection  with  Good  Govern- 
ment Club:  WU  TING  FANG 

Course  Tickets  $2.00;  with  Reserved 
Scats  $2.50 


watf  ft  Man's  ioe  At.  fountain  ?£n 


WHY  NOT  BUY 
THE.  PEN  OF  TO-DAY? 

W&teriD&i)'?  Neil 

¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

Always 

All 

Fouutoii)  Pei) 

Right 

44*44444 

Every  One  Warranted  for  Five  Years 

HANDIER  than  a pencil,  because  you  don’t 
have  to  sharpen  it. 

QUICKER  than  a regular  pen,  because  you  don’t 
have  to  dip  it. 

CLEANER  than  either,  because  it  neither  crocks 
nor  spills. 

BETTER  than  all  others,  because  it  is  ready 
when  you  are. 

THE.  BEST  PRESENT  because  the  receiver 
remembers  you  all  day  long  for  many  years. 


Agents  for  Geo.  B.  Hurd&Co.’s  and  Crane’s  Fine 
Correspondence  Stationery. 

We  Engrave  Invitations  for  Weddings;  Visiting, 
At  Home  and  Business  Cards. 

Samples  furnished  and  prices  quoted  on  re- 
quest. 

We  also  carry  a large  line  of  Fine  Writing  Papers 
by  the  pound  at  15c,  20c,  25c,  and  30c. 
Envelopes  to  match. 


SHEEHAN  & CO. 

Publishers  Booksellers,  Stationers  and  Engravers 
ANIN  ARBOR,  MICH. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Alumni  and  former  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan , who  are  not 
already  subscribers  to  the  Alumnus  or  who  have  not  paid  their  annual  fee  to  the 
Alumni  Association,  should  send  one  dollar  to  the  General  Secretary  at  once. 
This  will  insure  the  receipt  of  all  publications  issued  by  the  Association  during 
the  present  year. 

The  Michigan  Alumnus  is  published  during  the  college  year  in  ten  monthly 
issues.  The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year,  single  copies  ten  cents. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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Vol.  VIII— OCTOBER  i<*)l-No  67 


The  Comparative  Expenses  of  College  Students  Now  and  in 

Former  Days 


THE  question  is  often  asked 
whether  the  proper  expenses 
of  a college  student  are  greater  than 
they  were  a generation  ago.  If  it  is 
conceded  that  they  are,  then  the 
further  question  follows  why  they 
are  so. 

Anyone  familiar  with  American 
colleges  for  the  past  thirty  years 
must  admit  that  the  average,  and 
what  may  be  called  the  reasonable 
expenses  of  students  have  mate- 
rially increased.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  some  continue  by  industry'  and 
self-denial  to  work  their  way 
through  college,  even  though  they 
brought  little  money  with  them 
when  they  came.  I recall  the  case 
of  two  young  men  who  not  very 
long  ago  supported  themselves  here 
during  their  college  course  in  the 
following  manner:  They  hired  for 

their  room  a part  of  a garret  over 
one  of  the  shops  on  Main  street. 
They  planted  potatoes  on  shares  in 
fields  near  the  city.  They  lived 
chiefly  on  the  potatoes  they  raised. 
They  sold  a part  of  their  crop. 
They  bought  twice  a week  a beef 
bone  with  which  they  made  soup. 
They  had  no  other  meat.  Satur- 
days they  cared  for  the  lawns  and 


gardens  of  citizens.  With  the  aid 
of  what  they  could  earn  in  other 
ways  in  vacations  they  continued 
their  studies  without  serious  inter- 
ruption and  were  graduated  with 
creditable  records.  Others  now 
largely  or  wholly  sustain  themselves 
by  less  trying  methods. 

But  the  great  body  of  students 
expend  more  money  in  college  than 
their  fathers  or  grandfathers  did. 
Often  they  are  unjustly  criticised 
for  this.  Why  is  it  that  they  re- 
quire more  money,  even  if  they  are 
no  more  extravagant  in  spirit  than 
their  predecessors  of  a generation 
ago? 

In  the  first  place,  in  nearly  all 
the  principal  colleges  and  univer- 
sities the  tuition  fees  have  been 
materially  increased.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  facilities  offered,  the 
multiplication  of  buildings  and  the 
maintenance  of  them,  the  growth 
of  the  library,  the  additions  to  the 
faculties  made  necessary  by  special- 
ization in  teaching,  and  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  cost  of 
scientific  instruction  by  laboratory 
methods,  have  compelled  the  gov- 
erning boards  to  ask  higher  fees. 
In  many  institutions  they  are  two 
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fold  or  three  fold  greater  than  they 
were  many  years  ago. 

In  the  second  place,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  annual  fees,  all  stu- 
dents of  the  sciences  are  called  on 
for  special  laboratory  fees,  which 
may  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum. 

The  increase  in  these  two  classes 
of  expenses  can  be  avoided  by  none, 
however  poor  and  needy  or  how- 
ever economical  they  may  be.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  third  place  there  has  been 
in  almost  every  college  town  an 
advance  in  the  prices  demanded 
for  board  and  lodging.  Even  when 
the  college  has  dormitories  and 
commons,  this  remains  generally 
true.  It  is  equally  so  when  the 
students  find  their  homes  in  the 
houses  of  citizens.  And  it  is  so 
because  the  cost  and  to  a large 
extent  the  style  of  living  in  dormi- 
tories and  in  private  houses  have 
changed.  The  student  no  doubt 
thinks  that  the  rooms  and  the  dining 
table  are  now  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient simplicity.  But  he  can  be  as- 
sured that  as  a rule  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  both  since  the 
day  when  his  father  was  in  college. 
Necessarily  the  present  mode  of 
life  is  more  expensive.  This  cause 
of  additional  expense  can  be 
avoided,  but  not  without  so  serious 
an  inconvenience  that  most  parents 
do  not  care  to  subject  their  children 
to  it. 

There  is  another  cause  of  outlay, 
which  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
voluntary  action  and  so  to  be  avoid- 
able, but  which  in  fact  the  student 


may  defend  by  fair  reasons.  I refer 
to  the  expense  for  his  clothing. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  stu- 
dents in  general  allow  themselves 
a more  generous  outlay  for  clothing 
than  they  did  a generation  ago. 
Without  speaking  of  a few  who  are 
foolishly  extravagant,  students  who 
mean  to  be  prudent  in  their  ex- 
penditures dress  with  more  care 
than  they  did  formerly.  This  is 
partly  because  men  generally  in  the 
community  do  so.  And  students, 
like  others,  wish  to  appear  as 
decently  as  their  fellows.  Their 
parents  would  hardly  wish  it  other- 
wise. Whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  a few  students-  the  average 
college  student,  at  any  rate  the  stu- 
dent in  the  West,  can  hardly  be 
charged  with  extravagance  in  his 
tailor’s  bills. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  has  been  within  the  last  few 
years  a very  marked  increase  in  the 
expenditures  of  college  students,  in 
the  support  of  fraternities,  of  ath- 
letics, and  of  social  entertainments. 
A considerable  part  of  the  larger 
outlay  of  many  students  as  com- 
pared with  the  expenses  of  students 
in  former  years  may  be  charged  up 
to  these  accounts. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
s tudents  fairly  represent  the  habits 
of  their  parents  in  spending  more 
money  for  what  may  be  considered 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
than  was  formerly  expended.  In 
the  prosperity  which  the  last  thirty 
years  have  brought,  especially  to 
the  west,  parents  are  able  without 
inconvenience  to  furnish  their  chil- 
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dren  the  means  for  more  comfort- 
able and  generous  living  whether 
at  home  or  in  college.  So  long  as 
the  provision  is  kept  within  reason  - 
able  limits,  this  change  is  a matter 
for  congratulation . It  is  demoraliz  - 
ing  to  encourage  extravagance  in 
students.  But  for  them  to  have  the 
means  of  wholesome  living,  of  pur- 
chasing a good  supply  of  books, 
of  obtaining  proper  amusements  ,’of 
being  free  from  care  which  will 
distract  the  attention  from  study,  is 
in  no  way  injurious,  but  is  helpful 
to  those  who  are  right  minded.  It 
does  not  unfit  such  students  to  go 
out  into  life  with  energy,  self- 
reliance  and  habits  of  economy’.  I 
think  it  is  the  testimony  of  most  of 
us  who  can  remember  college  life 
for  forty  or  fifty'  years  past  that  the 
manners  and  the  habits  of  college 
students  are  better  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  that  the  more  comfort- 
able style  of  living  which  is  com- 
mon with  them  has  wrought  no 
harm.  There  were  always  spend- 


thrifts in  college.  No  rules,  how- 
ever stoical,  availed  to  keep  them 
within  proper  bounds.  No  doubt 
in  our  great  increase  in  wealth  there 
are  in  some  colleges  a larger  pro- 
portion of  these  than  there  were 
half  a century’  ago.  But  the  great 
body  of  students,  certainly  of  those 
in  western  institutions,  are  still 
disposed,  and  most  of  them  are 
obliged  to  practice  a reasonable 
economy  in  their  college  life. 

But  whether  students  are  now 
expending'  more  than  their  fathers 
did,  or  are  living  on  the  most 
meagre  supply,  one  thing  is  true, 
namely,  that  the  man  who  is  obliged 
to  work  his  way  in  whole  or  in 
part,  is  as  highly  respected  by  all 
his  fellows  as  the  man  with  ample 
means,  provided  that  by  his  talents 
and  character  he  deserves  to  be 
respected.  The  traditional  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  American  college 
still  survives  in  full  vigor.  May 
it  never  decline ! 

James  B.  Angel t 


Why  the  Expenses  of  College  Women  To-day  Are  Higher  than 

Formerly 


DOES  an  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  cost  a wo- 
man more  to-day  than  it  did  twenty 
years  ago,  and,  if  so,  does  this  ex- 
tra expense  come  from  the  greater 
cost  of  room,  board,  books  and 
other  necessities  of  University  life, 
or  is  the  money  spent  on  luxuries? 
In  the  early  eighties, — I choose  this 
period  for  a comparison  with  the 
present  because  my  own  personal 
experience  was  acquired  at  that 


time — a suite  of  rooms  supposed  to 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  persons  could  be  secured  for 
$2.50  or  $3.00  a week,  and  good 
board  for  $3.00.  I can  recall  very 
few  cases  among  the  women  of  my 
acquaintance,  whose  expenses  for 
room  an?  board  could  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $4.50  a 
week  or  $18.00  a month,  and  in 
many  cases  they  did  not  exceed 
$15.00.  In  addition  to  this  each 
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hail  her  share  of  the  fuel  to  buy 
(for  there  were  few  furnaces  in  Ann 
Arbor  in  those  days) , and  her  laun- 
dry, books  and  incidentals  to  pay 
for. 

The  incidentals  formed  a very 
insignificant  item.  It  was  not  the 
custom  in  that  era  of  democratic 
simplicity  to  indulge  in  luxuries. 
Wardrobes  were  of  the  very  sim- 
plest description,  and  were  prepared 
at  home  during  the  vacations.  If 
one  were  too  far  away  to  go  home 
more  than  once  a year,  additions  to 
the  wardrobes  were  made  by  ex- 
press. No  one  would  have  dream- 
ed of  going  into  Detroit  to  shop  for 
herself.  These  outfits  consisted  of 
one  or  two  school  dresses  and  a best 
gown,  with  a few  muslins  for  warm 
weather.  If  one  were  very  gay, 
and  attended  many  dancing  parties 
a simple  evening  gown  might  be 
needed,  but  the  summer  muslins 
usually  served  for  such  occasions. 

Sororities,  of  which  there  were 
two  at  that  time,  added  no  appre- 
ciable sum  to  the  incidental  ex- 
penses. There  were  no  sorority 
houses  as  we  know  them  to-day. 
As  many  girls  of  a society  as  pos- 
sible selected  rooms  in  the  same 
house,  filling  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  others,  and  where  possible  they 
made  the  same  arrangement  as  to 
meals.  There  were  no  general  par- 
lors. Meetings  were  held  in  the 
room  of  some  member.  There 
were  no  receptions,  no  banquets, 
no  card  parties,  no  Sunday  night 
lunches,  not  even  a rushing  party 
worthy  of  the  name.  If  on  rare 
occasions  some  simple  refreshments 


seemed  desirable,  a little  fruit,  cider, 
peanuts,  dates,  or  something  equal  - 
ly  inexpensive,  which  would  require 
no  time  for  its  preparation,  was 
procured  on  the  way  home  from 
class.  Nothing  more  elaborate  was 
needed  for  a rushing  party  and  no 
other  expense  was  ever  incurred. 
No  one  ever  heard  of  one  woman 
taking  another  for  a drive  or  of 
sending  her  flowers. 

As  I have  said,  the  usual  expen- 
diture for  room  and  board  was  from 
$15.00  to  $18.00  a month,  and  I 
think  the  usual  allowance  was  from 
$25.00  to  $30.00.  There  were  no 
extremes  of  wealth  or  poverty  among 
the  women  as  there  are  to-day. 
During  the  four  years  of  my  college 
course,  I knew  but  one  girl  who 
tried  to  earn  part  of  her  expenses 
while  in  college.  Quite  a number 
had  earned  what  they  had  by  teach- 
ing before  they  entered.  Others 
left  college  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
years  to  earn  enough  to  finish  the 
course,  and  some  were  living  on 
borrowed  funds.  But  only  one,  so 
far  as  i know,  attempted  to  earn 
anything  while  she  was  studying. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  spent 
largely.  Some  one  or  two  may 
have  been  able  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
probable  that  any  unusual  display 
of  wealth  would  have  been  regarded 
as  indicating  a lack  of  good  sense 
and  would  have  caused  a girl  to  be 
shunned  rather  than  sought  after 
by  the  majority  of  the  women. 

A few  of  the  alumnae  of  that 
earlier  day  who  have  not  visited 
their  Alma  Mater  in  recent  years, 
may  be  surprised  at  this  enumer- 
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ation  of  luxuries,  in  their  day  un- 
kuown.  Any  one  who  has  spent 
much  time  in  Ann  Arbor  lately, 
especially  if  she  has  visited  at  one 
of  the  sorority'  houses,  could  prob- 
ably add  many  items  to  the  list. 
Conditions  now  are  far  more  com- 
plex. The  women  in  the  Uni- 
versity represent  all  the  degrees  of 
wealth,  moderate  circumstances  and 
even  of  poverty.  There  is  a con- 
siderable number  who  are  prac- 
tically unrestrained  in  their  expen- 
diture. They  are  supplied  with 
enough  money  to  enable  them  to 
indulge  in  any  reasonable  pleasure. 
They  have  no  allowance  and  usually 
have  no  idea  how  much  they  spend 
during  the  year  or  for  what  it  has 
been  spent.  There  are  few  oppor- 
tunities, in  fact,  to  indulge  in 
pleasures  which  were  common 
enough  at  home ; so  when  they  can 
find  the  time  to  run  into  Detroit  to 
the  theater  or  the  opera,  or  to  do 
some  very  necessary'  shopping, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
deny  themselves.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  the  still  larger  class 
who  are  limited  to  an  allowance  and 
who  are  expected  to  use  all  reason  - 
able  care  to  live  within  it.  These 
allowances,  of  course,  vary  greatly 
from  those  that  include  many  ex- 
tras to  those  that  barely  cover  the 
necessities  of  college  life.  Still 
another  very  small  class  pay  for 
their  board  or  their  rooms,  occasion  - 
ally  for  both,  by  services  of  various 
kinds, and  consequently  practice  the 
most  rigid  economy. 

The  bare  cost  of  living  is  much 
the  same  that  it  has  always  been. 


The  streets  about  the  campus  have 
been  built  up  with  large,  preten- 
tious houses,  crowded  in  so 
so  closely  together  that  one  may 
often  reach  out  from  the  side  win- 
dow of  one  house  and  touch  that  of 
the  one  next  door.  These  new 
houses  are  all  provided  with  fur- 
naces, bath-rooms,  gas,  and  often 
electricity.  The  price  of  suites  in 
them  varies  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  or 
even  $6.00  a week,  but  this  price 
includes  both  heat  and  light  and 
the  use  of  the  bath.  By  choosing 
a room  without  these  convenien- 
cies,  or  at  some  distance  from  the 
campus,  it  is  possible  to  secure  one 
for  a much  smaller  sum.  Board 
varies  from  $2.50  to  $4.00,  but  the 
majority  of  the  women,  even  those 
that  could  pay  more,  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  $3.00  board.  A 
woman  can  take  her  University  de- 
gree and  spend  no  more  than  she 
would  have  spent  twenty  years 
ago,  and  many  of  them  do  this. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
then  she  could  economize  and  still 
enter  into  all  the  social  life  that  the 
institution  afforded.  Economy 
meant  no  self-denial.  Now  she  is 
obliged  to  deny  herself  many  social 
pleasures,  and  is  practically  debar- 
red from  joining  a sorority.  This 
is  not  because  the  societies  look  for 
rich  girls.  They  are  always 
attracted  by  the  refinement,  the 
cultivation,  and  the  social  ease 
which  often  are  the  result  of  liberal 
means,  but  the  poor  girl  who  has 
these  personal  attractions  is  chosen 
far  more  quickly  than  the  girl  of 
unlimited  wealth  in  whom  they  are 
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lacking.  But  no  matter  how  much 
the  same  may  be  urged  by  a society, 
she  is  obliged  to  refuse  to  join  it 
because  she  can  not  afford  to  pay 
her  share  of  the  society  expenses. 

These  expenses  seem  very  low 
when  compared  to  those  of  a student 
in  many  of  the  women’s  colleges 
or  with  those  of  the  average  frater- 
nity man.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  compared  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  past  that  they  assume  serious 
proportions.  None  of  the  sororities 
owns  the  house  in  which  its  members 
live.  All  the  societies  rent  places, 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  dividing 
the  rent  among  the  inmates,  and  re- 
serving the  parlors  for  general  use. 
If  the  house  is  unfurnished,  and  the 
society  has  not  enough  furniture  to 
fill  it,  individual  girls  are  often  ex- 
pected to  complete  the  furnishings 
of  their  own  rooms,  but  each  girl’s 
share  of  the  house -rent  is  about 
what  she  would  pay  for  room -rent 
elsewhere.  The  meals  are  often 
provided  by  a housekeeper  who 
keeps  the  house  in  order  and  fur- 
nishes board  at  so  much  apiece. 
This  too  is  usually  at  the  regular 
price.  When  this  plan  is  not  adopted 
the  members  take  their  meals  to- 
gether at  some  boarding  house  near 
by.  The  heaviest  drain  upon  the 
society  treasury  comes  from  the 
entertainments,  which  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  their  life.  They  must  be 
“at  home”  once  a month  to  all 
their  numerous  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances among  the  ladies  of  the 
faculty  and  of  the  town.  This 
necessitates  written  invitations  to 


all  their  acquaintances,  simple  re- 
freshments, and  flowers  with  which 
to  decorate  the  house.  If  possible 
they  must  give  a dancing  party  be- 
fore the  year  is  over  to  their  men 
friends,  which  means  perhaps  the 
rental  of  a hall  in  town,  certainly 
decorations,  refreshments,  mu- 
sic, programs,  carriages,  etc. 
There  must  be  a card  party  early 
in  the  year  to  introduce  the  fresh- 
men to  the  friends  of  the  older  girls. 
And  before  this  card  party,  these 
freshmen  must  be  selected,  rushed, 
and  won.  They  must  be  invited 
to  the  house  to  dinner,  to  tea,  for 
the  afternoon,  for  the  evening,  and 
when  they  are  not  being  entertained 
at  the  house,  their  time  must  be 
occupied  with  drives,  anything  to 
charm,  fascinate,  and  secure  them — 
if  they  are  not  found  wanting.  For 
a week  this  lasts  without  intermis- 
sion— and  then  the  bills  come  in 
for  carriages,  flowers  and  refresh- 
ments. 

All  these  expenditures  are  to  a 
majority  of  the  women  the  mere 
paying  of  their  social  debts.  It  is 
all  done  in  a far  simpler  style  than 
anything  they  have  been  accustom  - 
ed  to  at  home  and  they  really  make 
every  effort  to  practice  the  most 
rigid  economy.  It  is  only  the 
woman  with  the  old-fashioned 
allowance  who  finds  all  this  impos- 
sible. Some  societies,  of  course, 
spend  much  less  than  others,  some 
entertain  but  little,  but  the  compe- 
tition between  them  is  strong, 
and  there  is  always  a temptation  to 
spend  a little  more  than  they  can 
well  afford. 
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Even  the  woman  who  resists  the 
allurements  of  the  sorority  finds  it 
hard  to  avoid  the  temptations  to 
extravagance  which  come  from 
even  a casual  association  with  these 
wealthier  women:  the  pretty 

dresses,  simple  and  inexpensive 
perhaps,  but  fresh  and  suitable  to 
all  these  varied  occasions,  the  little 
trip  into  Detroit  to  do  some  shop- 
ping, or  to  attend  the  theater,  the 
season  ticket  to  the  concert  in 
University  hall,  all  make  inroads 
upon  a moderate  allowance. 

My  answer,  then,  to  the  question, 
Does  a University  education  cost 
a woman  more  than  it  did?  is,  that 
theoretically  it  does  not,  but  prac- 
tically the  cost  has  increased  stead- 
ily from  year  to  year  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase.  The  necessities 
of  life  cost  very  little  more  than  in 
the  earlier  days,  but  the  luxuries 
which  were  unattainable  then,  and 
which  for  that  reason  were  never 
missed,  have  become  necessities. 

Each  one  who  studies  this  prob- 
lem will  probably  have  his  own 
reason  for  this  chauge.  My  own 
theory  is  that  there  are  two  causes 
for  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 


wealth  of  the  state  of  Michigan  has 
increased  steadily  ever  since  the 
founding  of  the  University.  Money 
becomes  more  plentiful  every  year. 
Children  are  accustomed  to  greater 
luxury  and  a freer  expenditure  at 
home,  and  many  of  them  grow  up 
without  any  knowledge  of  what 
the  word  economy  means.  In  the 
second  place,  the  University  has 
become  fashionable.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  daughters  of  Michigan’s 
rich  men  went  east  to  Vassar,  or 
Wellesley,  or  Smith.  To-day  they 
are  quite  as  likely  to  come  to  Ann 
Arbor,  probably  more  likely,  if 
their  own  wishes  are  consulted  in 
the  matter.  In  those  days  the 
principal  object  of  every  woman 
student  in  securing  a University 
degree  was  to  fit  herself  to  be  self- 
supporting.  Now  the  degree  is 
but  a part  of  that  education  which 
every  intelligent  woman  must  have, 
if  her  father’s  means  permit,  and 
which  is  not  complete  without  at 
least  one  higher  degree  and  a year 
or  two  of  foreign  travel.  Times 
have  changed,  and  the  cost  of  a 
woman’s  education  has  changed 
with  them. 

hudorc  Thompson  Scott , '84 


The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.— Recollections  of 
Michigan  Alumni 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  MAJOR  KEARSLEY 

/'T''HE  Regent  best  known  to  the 
X students  of  my  time  perhaps, 
was  Major  Jonathan  Kearsley.  The 
Major  was  an  old  veteran  of  the 
war  of  1812.  He  had  but  one  leg, 


the  other  having  been  left  I believe 
on  the  field  at  Lundy’s  Lane.  He 
walked  on  crutches.  He  was  Reg- 
ister of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  at 
Detroit.  He  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  airing  his  accomplishments  in  a 
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scholastic  way,  and  it  is  but  truth 
to  say  that  they  were  of  no  inferior 
quality.  Whether,  as  the  boys 
would  put  it  now -a -days,  he  con- 
sidered himself  “the  whole  thing” 
it  would  not  perhaps  do  to  say,  but 
certain  it  is  that  he  seemed  to  have 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  coming 
out  to  Ann  Arbor  to  the  class  ex- 
aminations at  the  close  of  the 
semester  and  putting  the  boys 
through  their  paces  in  ntf  free  and 
easy  way.  And  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  remark  that  the  examina- 
tions in  those  days  were  not  written 
affairs  as  now.  but  were  oral.  The 
professor  drew  a class  man’s  name 
from  one  box  and  a subject,  a 
mathematical  problem,  a quotation 
for  translation,  or  whatever  might 
be  “before  the  court’ ’ from  another, 
and  the  fellow  that  drew  the  prize 
had  to  stand  up  in  his  place  and 
make  it  clear  how  much  he  knew 
about  it.  No  chance  there  for 
“ponies”  or  help  “on  the  side.” 
The  path  was  an  open  one,  that  led 
up  either  to  a successful  exam  or  a 
dismal  failure. 

And  then  it  was  that  our  doughty 
old  Major  seemed  to  be  in  his  ele- 
ment. Not  at  all  satisfied  with 
testing  the  proficiency  of  the  boys 
in  the  studies  as  taught  by  our 
good  professors  from  modem  text- 
books, he  roamed  at  large  through 
the  pastures  where  he  had  grazed 
in  the  former  time,  and  sprung  all 
kinds  of  surprises  for  the  confusion 
of  the  fellows,  who  quite  frequently 
were  as  innocent  of  knowledge  after 
the  style  of  their  tormentor  as  they 
were  of  the  composition  of  the 


rings  of  Saturn.  Occasionally  it 
happened  though  that  there  was  a 
fellow  able  and  disposed  to  meet 
the  Major  on  his  own  ground,  and 
he  was  then  apt  to  get  a Rowland 
for  his  Oliver.  That  nettled  him, 
and  the  boys  having  discovered  his 
vulnerable  points,  afterward  came 
to  the  exams  loaded  with  “grape 
and  canister”  for  Regent  Kearsley, 
should  he  seem  disposed  to  put 
them  under  too  heavy  fire.  Finally 
his  presence  at  the  examinations 
became  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
then  he  came  no  more  at  all.  The 
chunk  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  had 
accomplished  its  perfect  work. 

U'ytlys  C.  Ransom , '48 
St.  Joseph 

A ’61  BOARDING  CLUB 

The  first  boarding  club  within 
my  knowledge,  at  the  University, 
was  composed  of  members  of  the 
class  of  1861,  and  was  organized 
during  the  long  vacation  in  the 
summer  of  1860. 

Two  or  three  blocks  east  from 
the  high  school  building,  and  not 
far  from  the  ancient  “cat-hole” 
was  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  O’Toole, 
where  this  club  had  its  local  habita- 
tion. The  club  had  no  name.  Mrs. 
O’Toole  was  emphatically  the 
“man  of  the  house,”  though  she 
had  a husband,  Larry,  who  was 
man  of  all  work  and  general  as- 
sistant. 

Mrs.  O’Toole  was  known  to  the 
members  of  the  club  as  Madam, 
and  her  lesser  half  simply  as 
Larry.  Madam  was  a pretty  good 
all-around  cook,  but  her  forte 
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was  apple-dumplings.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  we  had  apple-dump- 
lings at  least  once  a day  regularly. 
Potatoes  were  not  a more  constant 
article  of  diet.  If  I remember 
correctly,  on  one  occasion  Madam 
O’Toole  attempted  to  vary  the  bill 
of  fare  by  leaving  out  our  daily 
apple -dumpling,  but  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  club  it  was 
restored  to  the  place  of  honor. 

For  several  months  Charles  Ken- 
dall Adams  served  as  steward  of 
the  club  and  had  to  procure  the 
provisions,  the  club  paying  the 
Madam  simply  for  her  services  and 
providing  its  own  provisions.  It 
happened  that  atone  time  of  the  year 
every  member  of  the  club  was  out  of 
funds  and  could  not  pay  his  weekly 
quota.  The  steward  had  to  buy  on 
his  personal  credit,  but  after  a while 
the  butchers  and  bakers  pursued 
him  so  vigorously  that  in  self- 
defense  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  his 
stewardship,  when  every  member  of 
the  club  was  compe'led  to  buy  what 
was  needed  on  his  own  individual 
credit.  In  due  time,  however, 
(the  tradesmen  thought  it  over-due) 
the  obligations  of  the  club  were 
met  and  its  credit  was  restored. 

The  members  of  this  club  were 
Charles  Kendall  Adams,  Martin  L. 
D'Ooge,  George  P.  Sanford,  Calvin 
P.  Quick,  Robert  Hall  Tripp, 
Walter  S.  Perry,  Eugene  Nelson, 
and  the  writer.  It  was  in  truth  a 
goodly  company.  All  but  D'Ooge 
and  Nelson  were  regular  members 
of  the  class  of  ’61.  D’Ooge  fell 
back  into  the  class  of  ’62  in  order 
to  perfect  himself  in  Greek.  The 


names  of  Adams  and  D’Ooge  are 
too  familiar  to  all  University  people 
to  require  comment.  Sanford 
entered  the  army,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
colonel ; he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature from  Lansing,  was  candidate 
of  his  party  for  United  States 
senator,  and  has  been  deceased  for 
half  a dozen  years  or  more.  Quick, 
after  many  years  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  has  re- 
tired on  account  of  ill  health.  Tripp 
has  been  a college  professor  nearly 
all  his  life  and  is  now  living  in 
honorable  retirement  in  California. 
Walter  Scott  Perry  died  three  or 
four  years  ago,  after  having  been 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Ann 
Arbor  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
Eugene  Nelson,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  the  class  of  '62, 
fell  as  a sacrifice  to  his  country,  as 
did  so  many  other  men  of  these 
classes  that  graduated  during  the 
years  of  the  civil  war.  The  writer 
has  had  his  share  in  affairs,  in  war 
and  in  legislation.  Surely,  this 
was  not  a club  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Madam  and  Larry  have  long 
since  paid  the  last  debt  and 
gone  to  their  reward.  They  were 
fine,  honest  people,  simple-hearted 
and  kindly,  and  to  my  dying  day  I 
shall  retain  a pleasant  remembrance 
of  Madam  O’Toole  and  Larry  and 
the  splendid  fellows  who  met 
around  her  table. 

Byton  At.  Cutcheon,  '61 

Grand  Rapids 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  DR.  TAPPAN 

President  oj  the  University  from  1852 
to  1863 

When  I entered  the  Sophomore 
Class  in  1859,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan 
was  the  President.  When  I left  the 
Law  School  five  years  later,  he 
had  given  place  to  Dr.  Erastus  O. 
Haven,  afterwards  a Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  No 
incident  in  my  college  days  at  Ann 
Arbor  has  left  a stronger  impres- 
sion upon  my  memory  than  this 


real  founder,  and  he  laid,  broad 
and  deep  and  enduring,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  splendid  structure 
which  for  many  years  has  occupied 
such  a commanding  position  among 
the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  the  country.  Disagreements  be- 
tween Dr.  Tappan  and  the  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  as  to  some 
of  the  lines  along  which  this  de- 
velopment was  to  be  worked  out, 
and,  it  must  be  said,  jealousy  of  the 
power  which  must  be  lodged  in  his 


Watson  Arabruster.  '62  Wyllys  C.  Ransom,  ’48 


Gabriel  Campbell.  *65 


change  in  the  ruling  chief  of  the 
University,  and  the  sensation 
among  the  students  attending  it. 
Dr.  Tappan  had  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  1852  as  its  first  executive 
officer.  Before  his  day  the  institu- 
tion had  no  permanent  President, 
and  it  must  also  be  said  that  it  had 
witnessed  no  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  brilliant  possibilities 
which  were  foreseen  and  foretold 
by  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  “Com- 
mentaries.” Dr.  Tappan  was  its 


hands  to  effect  it,  led  to  his  practical 
dismissal  from  the  Presidency  in 
1863,  and  the  installation  of  Dr. 
Haven  as  his  successor. 

The  change  created'a  tremendous 
excitement,  not  only  in  the  student 
body,  but  throughout  the  State. 
Meetings  were  held,  addresses  more 
or  less  violent  in  tone  were  delivered , 
and  for  a time  the  change  in  the 
Presidency  occupied  vastly  more  of 
the  attention  of  the  students  than 
did  their  legitimate  pursuits.  Dr. 
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Haven  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
the  face  of  the  undisguised  antag- 
onism of  the  great  majority  of  the 
students,  but  when  I left  the  Uni- 
versity in  1864,  his  permanent  foot- 
hold was  an  accepted,  as  well  as  an 
accomplished,  fact. 

No  one  who  was  connected  with 
the  University  at  the  time  will  for- 
get the  startling  physical  contrast 
between  the  two  men  around  whom 
the  conflict  raged.  Dr.  Haven  was 
a small  man,  Dr.  Tappan  was  a big 
man,  but  each  was  the  embodiment 
of  dignity,  and  that  fact  saved  the 
situation  for  both  of  them  person- 
ally. Both  were  learned  men,  but 
there  is  nothing  derogatory  to 
Dr.  Haven  in  saying  that  Dr. 
Tappan  was  the  man  of  the  wider 
and  deeper  culture.  His  daily 
lecture  to  the  Senior  class  in  Logic 
and  Mental  Philosophy  was  the 
occasion  on  which  the  profundity 
and  lucidity  of  his  knowledge  were 
given  the  freest  scope.  I well  re- 
member one  incident  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Whenever  Dr.  Tappan  left  his 
house  for  the  chapel,  or  on  his 
walks  abroad,  he  was,  in  my  day, 
always  accompanied  by  a huge  yel- 
low dog  known  as  Leo.  Towards 
the  last,  Leo  had  a fellow  even 
larger  and  yellower,  but  this  second 
canine  companion  of  the  President 
never  enjoyed  the  favor  in  student 
circles  that  the  first  did,  and  I can- 
not recall  his  name.  One  day  a 
mischievous  youth,  who  cared  little 
about  Kant  or  Cousin,  tied  one  of 
Leo's  fore  paws  close  to  his  head, 
and  the  great  dog  went  limping  up 


the  aisle  to  the  Doctor's  chair  on 
the  platform.  His  master  quietly 
cut  the  cord,  and  then  the  huge 
beast  placed  his  fore  paws  on  the 
arm  of  the  President's  chair,  and 
testified  to  his  gratitude  by  licking 
the  latter’s  cheek.  Dr.  Tappan, 
without  a word  of  reproof  for  the 
indignity  which  had  been  put  upon 
his  pet,  placed  one  hand  on  the 
great  dog’s  head,  looked  him  in 
the  face,  and  for  half  an  hour  dis- 
coursed to  him  on  canine  nature 
and  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  a canine  soul.  The  discourse 
was  as  delightful  as  it  was  learned, 
as  replete  with  the  happiest  turns 
as  it  was  with  the  most  profound 
knowledge  and  the  most  impressive 
speculative  inquiry.  There  was 
more  than  one  member  of  the  class 
who  entertained  the  belief  that  Leo 
understood  it  all  much  better  than 
himself. 

Thirty -eight  years  have  passed 
since  I saw  Dr.  Tappan  take  his 
way  for  the  last  time  from  the  door 
of  the  old  chapel  to  his  house  on 
the  further  side  of  the  campus,  but 
the  vision  is  still  very  vivid  of  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  handsome, 
clear-cut  features,  faultless  attire, 
and  the  air  of  the  superior  being 
that  he  was.  He  wielded  a heavy 
cane,  but  his  erect  and  alert  figure 
needed  no  help  from  it ; and  on 
either  hand  he  was  escorted  by  a 
huge  yellow  dog.  He  was  as 
gentle  as  he  was  dignified,  as 
patient  and  forbearing  as  he  was 
firm,  and  in  every  student  of  the 
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University  he  had  aroused  senti- 
ments of  respect,  veneration,  and 
love. 

IVatson  Ambruster , '62,  '61  l 

Philadelphia 

STUDENT  LIFE  IN  WAR  TIME 

Precisely  forty  years  have  passed 
since,  in  the  autumn  of  1861, 1 made 
my  way  to  the  house  of  President 
Tappan  in  Ann  Arbor  as  an  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  the  University. 
The  President  received  me  with  a 
noble  grace  which  seemed  to  sug- 
gest quite  as  much  the  nobility  of 
the  younger  as  that  of  the  older 
man.  The  first  semester  had  al- 
ready begun.  I handed  the  Pres- 
ident a letter  or  two,  which 
indicated  that  I had  been  ill.  On 
account,  however,  of  taking  grad- 
uate work  at  the  Normal  School,  I 
should  probably  enter  a full  year 
in  advance. 

My  proposition  was  to  return  in 
six  weeks  for  examination,  mean- 
time reviewing  my  studies,  for  I 
had  not  looked  at  my  books  for 
several  months.  To  this  Dr.  Tap- 
pan  immediately  took  exception. 
He  advised  in  a most  generous  way 
that  I take  examinations  forthwith. 
I demurred,  expressing  dread  of 
meeting  the  professors  without 
preparation.  , But  he  proceeded  to 
fill  out  a blank  with  names  and 
subjects;  and  I finally  decided  to 
make  a trial. 

As  the  professors  of  Greek  and 
Latin  were  said  to  be  the  most  ex- 
acting, it  seemed  best  to  begin  by 
bearding  the  lions.  I accordingly 
sought  out  the  residence  of  Professor 


Frieze,  who  proposed  to  examine 
me  in  Latin  at  once.  He  found  a 
page  in  Livy — about  a half  was  cov- 
ered by  a single  period — and  I start- 
ed off  with  the  translation.  When 
well  on  in  the  long  sentence,  I be- 
came blind  to  the  relations  of  things , 
but  determined  to  push  forward 
and  fight  it  out.  As  I proceeded,  the 
professor’s  face  was  a perfect  blank. 
He  asked  several  questions  as  to 
forms  and  constructions.  When  I 
ventured  the  suggestion  that  I 
might  do  better  on  another  passage, 
a great  beaming  smile  broke  forth 
as  he  replied  that  he  had  given  me 
the  most  difficult  part,  and  was 
satisfied  with  my  rendering.  He 
proceeded  to  put  his  name  on  my 
paper;  and  the  light  that  followed 
the  darkness  I cannot  well  describe. 

Professor  Boise  was  also  at  his 
home,  and  was  frank  and  cordial. 
He  made  appointment  at  the  reci- 
tation room,  evidently  pleased  that 
a letter  to  him  stated  that  I had 
been  through  his  edition  of  the 
Auabasis  and  had  taken  the  whole 
of  his  Prose  Composition.  At  the 
hour  named  Professor  Boise  sent 
me  to  the  blackboard  to  write  in 
Greek  something  about  a wagon 
road  over  a pass.  My  writing  was 
rapid,  and  called  for  changes  in 
response  to  questions.  He  was 
very  kind  and  aimed  to  free  me 
from  embarrassment.  I was  ex- 
pecting a test  in  translating 
Thucydides.  It  was  not  so  de- 
creed. Putting  his  name  upon  my 
paper,  he  said  with  a fine  precision 
that  he  would  not  detain  me  longer ; 
and  I came  forth  almost  leaping 
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with  gladness.  The  battle  seemed 
practically  won.  Dr.  Williams  in- 
quired who  and  what  as  to  teachers 
and  books,  and  started  to  write  his 
name  before  I had  fully  made 
answer.  Professor  Brooks  and 
others  asked  comparatively  few 
questions,  one  or  two  remarking 
that  Boise  and  Frieze  at  the  head 
of  the  paper  were  sufficient.  And 
so,  thanks  always  to  Dr.  Tappan, 
I was  saved  six  weeks  of  labor. 

When  I returned  to  see  the 
President  he  was  engaged,  and  I 
was  shown  into  the  parlor  where 
were  a number  of  ladies — six  or 
eight — some  committee  or  society 
that  was  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Tappan. 
In  a ferv  moments  a candidate  for 
the  chair  of  Military  Science  was 
also  ushered  in,  an  Austrian  major 
of  somewhat  excessive  culture. 
Mrs.  Tappan  introduced  him  to 
each  of  the  ladies.  As  he  came 
around  to  his  chair  with  a splendid 
formality,  he  cast  his  eye  out  of  the 
window  and  remarked  to  us  all, 
w'ith  a striking  foreign  enunciation 
and  a mechanical  composure,  “I’m 
a great  admirer  of  nat  -yar.  ’ ’ Very 
soon  the  officer  withdrew.  Making 
low  bows,  shaking  hands  with  each 
lady,  he  passed  around  the  room — 
two  steps  forward  and  two  steps 
back  for  every  one.  Reaching  the 
door  he  faced  about  and,  with  a 
sweeping  bow  to  the  centre  of  the 
room,  retreated  into  the  hall.  The 
silence  for  a moment  was  eloquent, 
I glanced  around  to  see  how  the 
ladies  were  enjoying  the  play;  but 
they  all  appeared  to  be  looking  out 
of  the  window — evidently  admiring 


nature.  Mrs.  Tappan  was  equal  to 
the  emergency.  With  a finely 
modulated  voice  she  said,  “The 
Major  is  very  polite.”  In  Ger- 
many some  years  thereafter,  I ask- 
ed Mrs.  Tappan  whether  she  re- 
membered the  Major.  She  did ; 
and  she  laughed  heartily  at  the 
recollection. 

And  now  came  the  usual  routine 
of  classroom  work:  Boise  the  pre- 
cise, Frieze  the  effusive,  Williams 
the  plausible,  and  White  the 
thinker.  When  some  one  gave  an 
inadequate  account  of  an  important 
historical  event,  Professor  White 
remarked  that  he  was  reminded  of 
the  Hibernian  soldier  who  was 
escorting  four  or  five  prisoners  to 
the  rear.  A sergeant  inquired, 
“Pat,  how  did  you  takeso  many?” 
“Faith,”  said  Pat,  “I  surrounded 
them.” 

President  Tappan  held  the  morn- 
ing chapel  service,  which  was  al- 
ways impressive.  With  January, 
1862,  he  began  reading  the  proph- 
ecies of  Isaiah  in  course.  Scho- 
lars, he  stated,  were  reaching  a new 
and  higher  estimate  of  the  literary 
and  religious  value  of  the  book . The 
president  enjoyed  expounding  the 
figurative  language,  illustrating  his 
idea  that  “Nothing  here  has  a 
merely  temporal  significance.” 
There  was  frequent  reference  to  war 
as  a divine  means  to  thwart  the  law- 
breaker or  to  deliver  the  oppressed. 
He  was  never  prolix.  As  he 
reached  some  stirring  thought,  he 
would  close  the  Bible,  beginning 
his  prayer  with  the  words, “O  Lord, 
our  God.” 
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The  dominant  characterise  of 
life  at  the  University  in  those  days 
was  the  developing  patriotism. 
Of  this  President  Tappan  was  a 
chief  inspiration.  The  students 
had  been  organized  and  drilled  at 
his  suggestion.  I recall  Dr.  Tap- 
pan  at  the  County  Fair  in  that  first 
autumn.  He  was  making  an  ad- 
dress, hat  in  hand,  to  an  immense 
throng.  He  spoke  of  agriculture 
as  the  foundation  of  Arts  and  Civil- 
ization. The  tillers  of  the  soil 
were  the  makers  of  the  country. 
In  revolutionary  days  the  farmers 
saved  the  flag — “fired  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world.”  To  them 
he  looked  for  salvation  from  those 
who  would  trample  on  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  following  spring  he 
gave  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  one  of 
the  recent  alumni  who  had  fallen 
at  the  front.  There  was  a Napol- 
eonic element  in  President  Tappan, 
which  made  his  war  speeches  un- 
commonly powerful. 

"His  statue-like  form 
Expanded  and  glowed  as  his  spirit  grew 
warm.” 

In  the  spring  of  ’62  a com- 
pany of  students  were  drilled 
by  a lieutenant.  We  had  only 
antiquated  flintlock  muskets  which 
could  not  be  fired  off.  One  day 
President  Tappan  made  us  a short 
address.  He  challenged  the  neces- 
sity for  using  the  old  rusty  arms, 
saying  he  had  been  persistent  in 
attempts  to  secure  better,  but  with- 
out success.  As  summer  came  and 
our  class  received  the  junior  title, 
the  Union  army  was  falling  back 
from  Richmond.  About  one  half 


of  our  number  heard  Lincoln’s  call 
for  troops  and  joined  in  the  song, 

"We  are  coming  Father  Abraham, 
Three  hundred  thousand  more.” 

My  roommate  became  a member 
of  the  company  I was  raising,  and 
gave  his  life  for  the  cause  of  Union 
and  Liberty — one  of  us  taken,  the 
other  left. 

The  last  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Tappan  in  this  country  was 
just  before  Commencement  in  1863. 

I was  home  on  a short  leave  of  ab- 
sence. When  I called  it  was  about 
two  in  the  afternoon ; dinner  was 
just  over.  To  his  insistent  plea 
that  I must  take  dinner,  I replied 
that  I had  already  dined.  “But 
you  haven’t  had  our  dessert.” 
Obliged  to  say  I had  not,  I must  so 
far  surrender,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tappan 
sitting  down  on  either  side — leaving 
the  company  in  the  parlor  to  care 
for  itself.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  do 
their  souls  good  to  entertain  a 
soldier  boy.  What  warm  hearted 
hospitality!  What  eager  inquiry 
for  students  at  the  front ! ‘ ‘And  how 
do  you  bear  the  winter,  and  sleep- 
ing on  the  marshy  ground?”  This 
little  incident  shows  clearly  the 
depth  of  affection,  the  royal 
magnanimity,  that  characterized 
President  and  Mrs.  Tappan  in  their 
treatment  of  the  young  men  of  the 
University,  particularly  of  those 
who  helped  to  defend  the  flag. 

Gabriel  Campbell,  '65 
Dartmouth  College 

“ MACBETH  DOES  MURDER  SLEEP t” 

In  conformity  with  the  request 
contained  in  the  secretary’s  letter 
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I send  the  following;  reminiscence 
(otherwise  usually  designated  remi- 
«« /ranee  when  indulged  in  by  men 
of  my  age). 

I arrived  at  Ann  Arbor  to  take 
the  law  course  at  the  beginning 
of  the  college  year,  in  1864,  with 
$13.00  in  my  pocket,  $10.00  of 
which  paid  my  matriculation  fee, 
leaving  me  but  $3.00  to  carry  me 
through  the  University  year.  Being 
a printer  by  trade,  I immediately 
sought  a printing  office,  found  the 
Washtenaw  Democrat , and  learned 
that  I could  get  “subbing”  to  do 


Henry  N.  Clement,  '66/ 


on  certain  nights  of  the  week,  and 
occasionally  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, by  which  I could  easily  earn 
the  small  amount  necessary  to  meet 
my  expenses,  without  interfering, 
materially,  with  my  attending  the 
lectures  and  keeping  up  my  studies. 

Over  1300  students  had  arrived 
there  simultaneously.  Many  of 


them  had  never  been  away  from 
home  before,  and  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  They  had 
searched  in  vain  throughout  the 
town  for  places  to  lodge  and  board. 
Every  house  seemed  to  be  full  to 
overflowing.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  vacant  places.  They  were 
discouraged  and  disheartened,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  had  returned 
to  the  hotel  and  were  packing  their 
grips  preparatory  to  going  home. 
Having  been  accustomed  to  shift 
for  myself,  the  situation  had  no 
terrors  for  me.  So,  gathering 
together  eight  or  ten  of  the  boys  I 
said:  “Come  with  me.  I will 
find  a place  where  we  can  secure 
at  least  temporary  lodgings  and 
board  until  things  get  a little  more 
settled.”  At  the  first  house  at 
which  we  called  we  were  met  at 
the  door  by  a kindly  faced  old  lady 
who  told  us  that  her  house  was 
full.  I astonished  her,  as  well  as 
my  fellow  students,  by  replying: 
“It  isn’t  a question  of  whether  your 
house  is  full  or  empty , or  whether 
you  can  or  can't  take  us.  You 
simply  must.  We  cannot  sleep  in 
the  streets.  The  town  is  full  of 
students,' [and  they  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  way.  If  you 
cannot  take  us  all,  take  a portion 
of  us.  We  are  willing  to  put  up 
with  any  kind  of  accommodation 
until  you  or  somebody  else  can 
make  permanent  arrangements 
for  us.”  The  result  was  that  the 
dear  old  lady — Mrs.  Scott  was  her 
name — took  us  all  in,  improvised 
some  beds  for  us  in  her  parlor, 
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where  we  were  doubled  up  in  the 
most  primitive  fashion. 

Now  I had  but  recently  witnessed 
the  murder  of  a Union  soldier  by  a 
Northern  “Copperhead, ’’who  came 
near  being  lynched  on  the  spot  by  the 
enraged  citizens  who  saw  the  das- 
tardly deed,  and,  I suppose,  the 
scene  came  floating  back  to  me  in 
my  dreams ; for  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  I sprang  up  and  yelled,  at 
the  top  of  my  voice,  “Kill  him! 
kill  him ! ’ ’ Everybody  in  the  house 
was  awakened  by  my  savage 
cry.  The  boys  were  of  course 
all  aroused,  and  began  to  ask, 
“What  was  that?”  The  boy  who 
slept  with  me  was  scared  nearly 
out  of  his  wits.  He  hastily  rose 
and  began  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
saying  that  he  “didn’t  feel  like 
sleeping  any  more.”  In  vain  did 
I explain  to  him  and  the  other 
boys  that  it  was  a mere  dream,  that 
I did  not  remember  ever  having 
made  such  a wickedly  threatening 
outcry  in  my  sleep  before.  They 


evidently  thought  my  explanation 
a very  lame  one,  and  I am  sure  that 
the  boy  that  slept  with  me  (up  to 
the  time  of  my  suspicious  outcry) 
was  firmly  convinced  that  I was  a 
conspirator  with  Mrs.  Scott  to  get 
the  boys  all  into  her  house  so  we 
could  murder  them,  and  that  going 
to  bed  with  the  murderous  purpose 
in  my  mind,  I had,  in  my  dreams, 
unconsciously  exposed  the  plot. 
At  all  events  I had  our  joint  bed  all 
to  myself  the  rest  of  the  night, 
while  the  other  boys  kept  one  eye 
open  to  watch  me  and  looked  at  me 
askance  the  next  morning. 

Such  were  the  conditions  at  Ann 
Arbor  thirtv-seven  years  ago,  with 
less  than  1,400  students.  I can  well 
conceive  the  disorder  and  chaos  that 
must  exist  there  now,  when  3,700 
students,  more  or  less  ignorant  of 
the  world,  arrive  almost  at  the  same 
time,  and  must  be  at  once  provided 
for. 

Henry  N.  Clement,  '66  l 

San  Francisco 


Some  Early  Correspondence  of  the  Students' 
Lecture  Association 


A BUNDLE  of  old  letters  in  the 
possession  of  the  author, 
written  by  noted  men  in  1854-5-6, 
to  the  author’s  father  and  other 
officers  of  the  newly  started  Stu- 
dents’ Lecture  Association  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  reveal  in 
an  interesting  way  bits  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Association.  They 
do  more.  Written  before  the  days 
of  private  secretaries  and  stenog- 


raphers, these  letters,  all  of  them 
holographs,  even  though  they  be 
simply  polite  regrets  at  inability  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  lecture, 
possess  a human  interest  as  reveal- 
ing the  personality  of  the  writer, 
which  is  largely  lost  when  put  into 
printed  form.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  flavor  of  the 
originals  may  be  retained. 

So  far  as  the  author  has  been 
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able  to  learn  there  are  no  official 
records  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Students’  Lecture  Association. 
The  files  of  the  Michigan  Argus,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  at  Ann 
Arbor,  give  some  information  about 
the  lectures.  The  issue  for 
November  24,  1854,  under  the 
heading  “Popular  Lectures”  says: 
“We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  our  city  is  no  longer  to 
be  behind  the  times  in  the  matter 
of  ‘popular  lectures.’  We  learn 
that  the  students  of  the  Literary 
Department  of  the  University  have 
taken  the  subject  in  hand  and 
formed  a Lecture  Association  and 
made  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  commencement  of  a course 
immediately.  Such  a course  of 
lectures  costs  money ; and  we  know 
from  experience  that  those  who 
have  it  in  charge  are  not  over  and 
above  flush  with  funds,  and  we 
hope  for  the  credit  of  our  city  that 
they  will  not  be  left  alone,  as  once 
or  twice  heretofore  has  been  the 
case,  to  enjoy  the  feast  and  foot  the 
bill.” 

The  complete  lecture  course  for 
that  year,  1855,  the  first  year  of  the 
Association,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered  from  the  newspaper  file  is 
as  follows: 

Jan.  4,  Dr.  Tappan,  ‘‘The  Spirit  of  Lit- 
erature ” 

Jan.  11,  Alvah  Bradish,  of  Detroit,  non- 
resident Professor  of  Fine  Arts, 
“The  Fine  Arts.” 

Jan.  18,  Professor  Haven. 

Jan.  31,  Wm.  Stark,  of  Nashua,  N.  H., 
“The  Miracles  of  Time.”  “A 
Rhymed  Lecture  or  Poem.” 
Feb.  23,  John  G Saxe,  The  Poet  Pun- 
ster, "Yankee  Land.” 

Mar.  9,  Bayard  Taylor,  “The  Philoso- 
phy of  Travel.” 


Rev.  Geo.  Copway,  a chief  of 

the  Ojibway  Indians,  “The 
Religious  Belief,  Poetry,  and 
Eloquence  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indiana.” 

Mar.  23,  Horace  Mann. 

May.  11,  Dr.  Solger,  “The  Crimean 
War.” 

The  first  lectures,  given  by  pro- 
fessors in  the  University,  where  the 
Association  was  at  no  expense  were 
free,  and  were  well  attended.  The 
first  lecturer  whom  the  Association 
paid  was  Mr.  Wm.  Stark,  of  Nas- 
hua, N.  H.,  who  spoke  on  “Mir- 
acles of  Time”  giving  a “Rhymed 
Lecture  or  Poem.”  The  clipping 
from  the  succeeding  issue  of  the 
Michigan  Argus  needs  no  comment. 
“Just  think  of  a score  of  citizens — 
hardly — turning  out  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  which  would  command  the 
ears  of  a thousand  in  any  other  city 
of  the  union,  and  this  the  ‘Uni- 
versity City’  of  Michigan!  Too 
bad!  Too  bad!  The  Students’ 
Lecture  Association  are  being  to 
no  inconsiderable  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  sustain  a course  of  lectures. 
Several  excellent  ones  have  been 
delivered  and  all,  except  the  last, 
were  well  attended.  An  admission 
fee  is  charged  only  when  a lecturer 
is  procured  from  abroad,  and  for 
w’hose  sendees  the  Association 
must  pay.  Will  our  citizens  attend 
all  the  free  lectures  and  stay  at 
home  when  the  small  admission  fee 
is  charged?” 

JohnG.  Saxe,  it  is  recorded,  fared 
better  and  drew  four  hundred 
people  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
while  Bayard  Taylor  packed  the 
hall. 

Of  the  correspondence  of  that 
year,  but  two  letters  have  been 
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saved,  one  from  William  Cullen 
Bryant  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  A. 
Sessions,  ’56,  secretary,  and  the 
other  from  E.  P.  Whipple.  Bryant 
has  no  time  to  spare  either  for 
writing  or  delivering  public  lec- 
tures ; and  Whipple  cannot  come  to 
Ann  “Harbor”  when  wanted,  but 
possibly  may  come  the  next  winter. 
Mr.  Whipple  did  make  arrange- 
ments to  appear  the  following 
season, — and  his  next  letter  shows 
that  he  had  learned  how  to  spell 
the  name  of  the  city. 

The  course  the  second  year  of  the 
Association’s  existence  was  as 
follows: 

1855.  Nov.  9,  Professor  Haven. 

Nov.  23,  E.  P.  Whipple,  ‘"Joan  of 
Arc.” 

Nov.  27,  D.  P.  Brown,  of  Philadel- 
phia, ‘‘Force  of  Charac- 
ter.” 

Dec.  13,  J.  Clement,  Esq.,  of  Buf- 
falo, Poem  ‘‘The  West.” 

Dec.  28,  Wm.  Stark,  Esq.,  of  Nas- 
hau,  N.  H.,  ‘‘The  Un- 
seen Forces.  ” 

1856.  Jan.  14,  Bayard  Taylor,  ‘‘The 

Animal  Man." 

Jan.  19,  R.  W.  Emerson,  ‘‘Homan 
Beauty.” 

Apr.  14,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  “Man 
— the  Highest  and  the  Low- 
est, the  Noblest  and  the 
Meanest  of  all  Earth’s 
Creatures.” 

Apr.  19,  Geo.  Sumner,  of  Boston, 
"Old  Europe  and  Young 
America.  ” 

Apparently  much  more  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  noted 
speakers  from  abroad  for  the  season 
1855-56.  Edward  Everett  replies 
with  commendable  promptness  to 
an  invitation  to  lecture,  regretting 
that  “it  will  probably  not  be  in  my 
power  to  visit  the  west  this  year.” 
Robt.  C.  Winthrop  writes  to  S.  H. 
White,  ’56,  president  of  the  S.  L. 


A.,  that  he  has  declined  all  lecture 
invitations  for  the  ensuing  season. 
Bayard  Taylor  names  Monday, 
Jan.  14,  as  the  date  that  will  suit 
him  best,  and  regrets  that  he  will 
be  able  to  give  but  one  lecture. 
The  engagement  was  made  and 
kept  for  that  date  with  the  subject — 
“The  Animal  Man.”  E.  P.  Whip- 
ple also  finds  it  convenient  to  come, 
but  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis  and  Wendell 
Phillips  regret  that  they  must  de- 
cline the  invitation. 

John  G.  Saxe  writes  to  S.  O. 
Arnold,  ’54-’ 57: 

“Though  my  calls  to  lecture  exceed 
the  number  of  days  in  the  season,  yet  I 
find  I shall  have  a blank  or  two  in  your 
state  on  ray  return  from  the  West  in  Feb. 
or  March.  Whether  you  have  a course 
of  lectures  or  not,  you  may  put  me  down 
for  one  night,  if  you  like,  and  let  the 
compensation  depend  on  the  proceeds. 
Please  write  me  at  Detroit,  where  I ex- 
pect to  be  on  the  31st  inst. 

Yours  etc., 

John  G.  Saxe. 

I could  give  you  ‘The  Money  King’ 
or  ‘The  Press' — poems,  or  a new 
lecture.” 

Horace  Mann  writes  from  An- 
tioch College  on  letter  paper  which 
shows  a picture  of  the  College,  a 
pretentious  building  surrounded  by 
grounds  with  walks,  trees,  and  a 
fountain,  and  a railroad  track  with 
a most  curious  train  in  the  fore- 
ground. There  are  probably  not 
many  lecturers  who  would  trust 
lecture  association  officials  to  make 
out  their  schedules  for  them  as  he 
does. 

“Yellow  Springs,  O.,  Feb.  9th,  1856. 
Mr.  S.  H.  White, 

Dear  Sir: 

I propose  to  be  at  your  place 
and  at  Detroit  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  days 
of  March.  I do  not  understand  the 
course  of  travel  well  enough  to  know 
whether  I had  better  go  to  your  place 
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first  or  second.  I expect  to  go  from 
Adrian  on  Monday  morning,  and  after 
having  fulfilled  those  two  appointments 
go  to  Kalamazoo  and  then  to  Chicago, 
so  that  I should  like  to  take  these  places 
in  my  route  on  the  way. 

Will  you,  therefore,  be  so  good  as  to 
nuke  the  best  arrangement  for  me  you 
can  to  go  to  these  three  places,  and  then 
fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  enclosed  letters 
and  forward  them,  without  delay,  giving 
me  notice,  also,  what  your  decision  is. 

By  doing  so  you  will  much  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly. 

Horace  Mann. 

P.  S.  I have  sent  a letter  direct  to 
Kalamazoo.” 

Parke  Godwin  regrets  that  all 
his  lecture  engagements  lie  along 
the  Southern  Michigan  road,  and 
he  could  only  reach  Ann  Arbor  by 
riding  across  to  the  Central  road, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a formid  - 
able  undertaking  in  those  days. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  also  found 
that  his  schedule  would  not  permit 
him  to  lecture  in  Ann  Arbor. 

From  Louis  Agassiz  at  Cam- 
bridge comes  a letter  written  on  the 
back  of  a small  printed  circular 
which  pleads  for  support  for  a great 
work  on  natural  history7  that  Agas- 
siz is  trying  to  publish,  without 
any  hope  of  financial  return.  The 
circular  is  so  typical  of  the  pure- 
minded  old  naturalist  that  it  shall 
be  reprinted  in  full : 

“private  circular 
Dear  Sir: 

I take  the  liberty  of  asking 
your  aid  in  circulating  the  enclosed 
prospectus.  If  the  publication  alluded 
to  in  it  were  a business  transaction,  likely 
to  be  profitable,  I should  not  venture  to 
trouble  you  with  this  application.  But 
it  is,  on  my  part,  a voluntary  contribu- 
tion to  the  progress  of  science  among 
us;  requiring,  for  at  least  ten  years  to 
come,  as  large  an  outlay  of  time  and 
money  as  I have  already  expended  in 
the  preparations  of  the  work,  without 
any  prospect  of  compensation.  Even 
w'ith  the  means  now  placed  at  my  com- 


mand, and  those  which  I may  yet  be 
able  to  secure  by  my  own  labors,  this 
work  cannot  be  brought  out  without  a 
liberal  patronage ; as  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation, and  especially  the  engraving  of 
the  plates,  which  are  to  be  executed  w ith 
the  highest  attainable  perfection,  will 
eventually  absorb  all  the  returns  that 
can  be  expected  from  the  sales.  I do 
not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  appeal  to 
every  lover  of  science  in  the  country  to 
favor  an  undertaking  which  is  intended 
to  illustrate  exclusively  such  branches 
of  our  Natural  History  as  have  thus  far 
been  most  neglected.  I shall  be  under 
particular  obligation  to  you,  if  you  w’ill 
take  the  trouble  occasionally  to  mention 
my  plans  to  such  persons  in  your  circle 
of  acquaintance  as  may  be  able  and  dis- 
posed to  become  subscribers  to  this 
work,  and  to  send  their  names,  either  to 
me,  or  to  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Little, 
Brown  & Co.,  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  con- 
venient; remembering  only  that  the 
possibility  of  my  making  even  a begin- 
ning in  the  way  of  publication  depends 
upon  the  reception  of  at  least  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  subscribers. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Louis  Agassiz. 
Cambridge.  May  28,  1855.” 

Upon  this  folder  lie  penned  the 
following: 

“ Dear  Sir: 

You  will  perceive  from  the 
enclosed  paper  that  I am  about  entering 
upon  the  publication  of  a work  which  for 
ten  years  to  come  will  prevent  me  from 
leaving  Cambridge  to  deliver  lectures 
abroad.  It  would  otherwise  have  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  accept  your  invi- 
tation. I would  thank  you  to  circulate 
the  prospectus  of  my  work  among  your 
friends. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  Agassiz. 

Cambridge,  1st  Sept.,  1855. 

Sam'l.  H.  White,  Esq.” 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered 
a lecture  on  Jan.  19,  1856.  Ac- 
cording to  the  local  papers  there 
was  a “large  and  intelligent 
audience.”  The  editor  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  too  favorably 
impressed  by  the  personality  of  the 
speaker — for  he  comments: 
“The  subject  of  the  lecture  was 
Human  Beauty,  rather  a singular 
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subject  it  strikes  us  for  so  homely 
a man  as  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
E.  is  not  a pleasing  speaker — 
in  fact  is  an  awkward  speaker  and 
yet  he  commands  the  utmost 
attention  of  every  hearer.”  The 
rather  condescending  praise  at  the 
end  of  the  account : ‘‘It  was  one  of 
the  best  lecturers  of  the  course,” 
takes  on  a slightly  humorous  aspect 
when  we  glance  over  from  this  dis- 
tance the  names  of  the  speakers  with 
whom  Emerson  was  compared. 
The  letter  from  Emerson,  a repro- 
duction of  the  last  two  pages  of 
which  makes  up  the  frontispiece  of 
this  issue  of  the  Alumnus,  is  a 
striking  commentary  on  the  prices 
paid  to  lecturers  in  those  days  or 
else  on*Mr.  Emerson’s  modesty. 


The  letter  was  written  from  Belvi- 
dere,  111.,  Jan.  7,  1856,  to  Mr. 
A.  K.  Spence,  '58,  since  presi- 
dent of  Fisk  University.  On  its 
first  page,  Mr.  Emerson  simply  re- 
calls the  fact  that  in  earlier  corres- 
pondence with  the  Students’ 
Lecture  Association , he  had  thought 
it  impossible  that  he  should  be  in 
the  West  that  winter. 

In  1855,  came  a characteristic 
letter  from  Charles  Sumner,  which 
is  reproduced  in  full  below.  Along 
with  its  writer’ s complacent  hint  that 
among  the  friends  of  freedom  he  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  the  let- 
ter has  a tragic  pathos  in  that  it 
was  literally  at  his  desk  that  there 
came  to  Sumner  the  end  of  his  real 
service  to  his  country. 
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After  the  War,  when  he  had  par- 
tially recovered  from  the  assault  of 
Brooks  upon  him,  Charles  Sumner 
did  lecture  in  Ann  Arbor.  His  ad- 
dress was  long  and,  to  some,  tire- 
some. A few  left  the  hall.  They 
were  hissed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
audience  for  their  discourtesy  to 


the  great  man.  Mr.  Sumner  mis- 
took the  hisses  as  meant  for  him, 
and  made  very  manifest  his  indig- 
nation at  the  supposed  affront. 
The  matter  was  later  explained  to 
him,  and  his  displeasure  gave  way 
to  satisfaction. 

Alfred  H.  White , '93 


Editorial 

Too  often  the  editorial  page  is 
but  a weak  yielding  to  the  conven- 
tion that  there  must  be  such  a page. 

* ‘ Papers  always  have  had  editorials ; 
ergo  this  paper  must  have  them.” 
And  the  editorial  thus  born,  a child 
of  such  necessity,  has  no  more  real 
vitality  than  the  talking  doll.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  the  editor’s 
own  column  are  likely  to  be,  not  of 
the  important  if  true  variety,  but 
rather  of  the  genus  unimportant 
though  true.  How  many  times 
magazine  editors  have  sat  holding 
pen  aloof  from  paper  while  they 
tried  to  decide  upon  what  subject 
they  might  say  that  which  every- 
body already  knows,  no  statistician 
has  yet  determined. 

Why  not,  in  such  cases,  omit  the 
editorials?  Why  not? 

I do  not  know. 

The  editorials  will  be  omitted 
from  the  Alumnus  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  except  on  occasions  when 
the  editor  really  desires  to  com- 
municate an  idea. 

* * * 

I have  one  announcement  to 
make  this  month.  It  is  in  relation 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  Alum  - 


R-emuks 

NUS  for  1901-1902.  Idonotknow 
that  the  policy  will  vary  materially 
from  that  of  the  past ; but  perhaps 
the  plain  statement  of  the  aim  of  the 
magazine  will  be  an  aid  to  the 
editors  in  holding  strictly  to  this 
purpose  as  well  as  to  the  readers  in 
discerning  it. 

The  Alumnus  purposes  to  make 
Michigan  alumni  better  acquainted 
with  each  other — the  old  men  with 
the  new,  the  new  with  the  old;  to 
give  them  that  knowledge  of  each 
other  with  which  there  will  come 
deeper  respect  and  a deeper  love 
for  the  Alma  Mater  of  us  all.  No 
man  can  have  his  full  measure  of 
patriotism  if  he  be  ignorant  of  his 
country’s  history  and  his  country's 
resources.  And  "how  often  do 
both  the  faculty  and  the  students  of 
a generation  fail  to  gain  the  inspir- 
ation justly  theirs,  by  reason  of 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
sacrifices  and  triumphs  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  them?”  Do  not, 
also,  the  earlier  alumni  miss  some- 
thing worth  while,  in  their  frequent 
failure  to  realize  that  their  succes- 
' sors  are  working  as  hard  and 
enjoying  life  as  much  as  they, — are 
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subject  to  the  same  hopes  and 
fears?  Out  of  knowledge  come 
many  good  things:  fellowship,  de- 
votion, strength,  generosity.  Out 
of  ignorance  comes  much  of  evil. 

The  history  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity is  a splendid  story.  The 
Alumnus  or  student,  old  or  young, 
ignorant  of  the  rich  heritage  in 
which  he  has  a share,  has  missed 
a source  of  actual  inspiration.  If 


all  of  us  of  Michigan  knew  Michigan 
history  through  and  through,  that 
intangible  and  strangely  powerful 
thing  called  college  spirit  would 
come  upon  us  as  at  some  strange 
new  Pentecost.  To  broaden  the 
knowledge  of  what  Michigan  has 
done  and  is  doing,  has  been  and 
is — this  is  the  aim  of  the  Alumnus 
for  the  year. 


News 


Athletics 

Michigan  began  her  early  training  at 
Whitmore  lake  on  Sept.  9,  when  Capt. 
Hugh  White  and  Coach  Yost  first 
gathered  together  a small  squad  of  men, 
which  increased  in  the  next  two  weeks 
to  nearly  twenty.  Time  was  principally 
taken  in  working  up  endurance  and  in 
signal  practice.  Good  food  and  cold 
baths  in  the  lake  soon  toughened  the 
men.  On  the  Saturday  before  college 
opened  the  squad  returned  to  Ann  Arbor 
and  began  the  regular  fall  training  on 
Monday. 

Eight  of  last  year’s  'Varsity  have  re- 
turned and  a number  of  new  promising 
candidates  are  here.  Two  of  them  in  par- 
ticular from  the  far  West  are  showing  up 
well.  Gregory  at  the  center,  though  light 
of  weight,  is  aggressive,  and  strong  on 
defense,  and  Heston,  the  other  Cali- 
fornian, is  an  aggressive  line  bucker. 
Southworth  of  last  year’s  Reserves  is 
making  a strong  bid  for  the  center  posi- 
tion. Wilson,  who  played  center  in 
several  of  last  year’s  games,  is  showing 
up  fairly  well  at  guard ; but  both  he  and 
McGugin  are  light.  Beef  is  what  is 
needed.  White  and  Shorts  fill  the 
tackle  positions,  and  Redden  of  last 
year’s 'Varsity  is  at  end.  Snow,  who  has 


for  three  years  held  down  right  end,  is 
being  tried  out  at  full  back.  He  weighs 
185  pounds  and  is  remarkably  strong  on 
defense  in  backing  up  the  light 
center.  Graver  has  been  showing  up 
well  at  quarter  back,  and  is  leading 
Weeks  a good  race  for  the  place. 
Knight  of  Princeton,  who  has  officiated 
in  many  Michigan  games,  has  entered 
college  and  is  out  for  right  end.  Hern- 
stein  is  a candidate  for  the  same  place, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  keep  from  being 
injured,  will  make  a likely  man.  If 
Snow  is  continued  at  full  back,  Sweeley 
will  probably  be  moved  to  half  and  be 
given  the  punting  to  do.  Shaw  of  last 
year’s  ’Varsity  is  back  again  for  the  other 
half,  and  is  competing  with  Heston  for 
the  place.  Preussman,  who  was  first 
tried  at  quarter,  has  been  moved  to  half. 
Redner  is  also  out  for  the  same  position. 

But  while  the  list  of  candidates  is  of 
fair  length,  still  weight  is  the  crying 
need  of  the  team.  Little  can  be  said  at 
this  time  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  men,  which  in  the  course  of  a week 
or  so  may  be  entirely  changed.  The 
respective  positions  are  far  from  settled 
ana  will  probably  ;be  changed  many 
times  before  the  final  determination 
comes. 


Below  is  given  a table  of  comparative  weights  and  experience,  prepared  by 
Trainer  Fitzpatrick: 


Name 

Position 

Weight 

Class 

Age 

Height 

Previous  work 

W.  W.  Shaw 

H._. 

. 156 

*02 

Law 

20 

5 ft  9 

E-  M.  Sweeley. 

. F and  H . 

. 167 

’03 

Law 

21 

6 ft  1-4 

Neil  Snow. 

E and  F. . 

. 185 

*02 

Lit 

21 

6 ft  2. 

T._ 

175 

*03 

A.  A.  Rctlner... 

H . 

. 156 

•w 

Eng 

21 

5 ft  9 

A.  G.  Urquhart. 

E and  H._ 

. 167 

*03 

Law 

21 

5 ft  5 

A.  A.  Hernntein. 

...  E and  H . 

. 168 

•03 

Lit 

19 

5 ft  11 

F.  . 

B.  C.  Shorts 

. 190 

P.G. 

23 

6 ft  1 
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Name 

Position 

Weight 

Class 

Age 

Height 

Previous  work 

H.  White 

T.. 

..  180 

•02 

Law 

24 

5 ft  11... 

30 

5 ft  6 ... 

Sub 

19 

5 ft  11  ... 

21 

5 ft  8 

J.  C.  Knight.. 

. ...E 

165 

•03 

Law 

25 

5 ft  11  ... 

...Princeton  end 

A.  G.  Reid 

H . 

..  158 

'04 

Law 

23 

5 ft  9 .... 

..Simpson  College  full  back 

’04 

23 

5 ft  10 

B.  H.  Southworth.. 

- C._ 

..  187 

*03 

Med 

22 

5 ft  9 

..Sub 

H,  S.  Weeks  

Q . 

..  150 

•02 

Law 

22 

5 ft  7 

'Varsity  (one  year) 

C . 

..  1SS 

’04 

22 

6 ft  1-2  ... 

21 

5 ft  9 

_ Sub 

22 

5 ft  7 

..  175 

•04 

22 

5 ft  11 

c._ 

..  215 

’04 

20 

5 ft  11 

L.  Hinebough 

...  T . 

..  178 

•05 

Med 

21 

5 ft  11.... 

... Princeton  sub 

A.  Preussman  . . . 

...  _H_ 

..  158 

•02 

Eng 

20 

5 ft  9 

Class  team 

..  192 

'05 

18 

6 ft  2 

C.  W.  Merkle  

G.. 

..  230 

05 

Med 

31 

6 ft  1-4  ... 

,mmmm  . , ...  None 

G. 

..  200 

’02 

20 

6 ft  4 

L-  N.  Udell 

..  157 

’02 

23 

5 ft  9 

H.  H.  Baker .. 

C.. 

..  185 

*05 

Med 

21 

6 ft 

THE  ALBION  GAME 

Michigan  opened  her  1901  football 
season  Sept.  28,  by  defeating  Albion 
College  by  a score  of  50  to  0,  one  of  the 
largest  scores  ever  made  by  a Michigan 
team.  While  the  work  of  the  team  was 
very  satisfactory  considering  the  earli- 
ness  of  the  season,  yet  the  size  of  the 
score  does  not  mean  that  Michigan  is 
formidable.  Albion  was  lighter  in 
weight  and  was  easily  exhausted,  and 
these  facts,  together  with  poor  team 
work,  made  the  victory  for  Michigan 
an  easy  one.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  work  of  the  ’Varsity  gives  hopes 
of  efficient  work  before  the  season 
closes,  for  in  contrast  with  the  past  few 
years,  the  men  did  not  loaf,  played  well 
together,  while  not  once  were  they 
compelled  to  ask  for  time  because  of 
exhaustion,  nor  did  they  lose  the  ball  on 
downs.  The  snap  and  vim  put  into  the 
work  was  markea,  but  most  noticeable 
was  the  interferance  which  at  times 
went  around  the  end  in  impregnable 
formation. 

. Ex-Capt.  Snow  and  Capt.  White  both 
played  excellent  games,  the  former 
always  being  found  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,  and  the  latter  tackling 
in  veteran  style.  Gregory  played  the 
center  position  during  the  first  half  and 
proved  steady  in  passing  the  ball  and 
strong  in  defense.  He  was  replaced  by 
Southworth  in  the  second  half,  but  the 
latter  does  not  put  the  necessary  life 
into  the  play.  Both  men  are  light  for 
the  position  as  are  also  Wilson  and 
McGugin  for  guards.  Weeks,  of  last 
year's  ’Varsity,  ran  the  team  the  first 
half  and  di<l  commendable  work,  so 
changing  the  plays  as  to  give  each  man 
a chance  to  prove  his  efficiency.  Shaw, 
at  half  back,  was  replaced  by  Heston, 


the  stocky  Californian,  and  the  latter 
proved  a whirlwind  in  bucking  the  line. 
Once  when  Albion  had  the  ball  on  her 
25-yard  line,  Heston  broke  through  be- 
tween guard  and  center,  got  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  before  it  left  tbe  quarter 
back's  hands,  and  made  a touchdown. 
Sweeley  punted  several  times  and  the 
ends  got  down  well  on  the  sprint. 

The  halves  were  twenty  minutes  in 
length,  and  while  the  coaches  are  well 
pleased  over  the  work,  none  of  them 
would  express  himself  as  optimistic. 
It  has  had  the  result,  though,  of  raising 
the  spirits  of  the  men  to  a high  degree. 
The  prospect  of  a trip  to  California  is 
proving  a great  incentive  to  hard  work. 

The  team  lined  up  as  follows : 


Michigan 


Albion 


Redden....... L.  E. 

White  L.  T. 

McGugin..  ..L.  G. 
Gregory.  South* 

worth  _ C. 

Wilson.. ...R.  G. 

Shorts K-  T. 

Knight.  Hernstein  R.  E. 
Weeks.  Graver  Q.  B. 
Shaw.  Heston. .L-  H.  B. 
Sweeley.  Redner. 

Preussman  R.  H.  B. 
Snow.  Sweeley. 

Reid F.  B. 


Betchel R.  E. 

Bryan R.  T. 

G.  Brail.  Stewart. .R.  G. 

Bentley C. 

Barn' L.  G. 

Exelby L.  T. 

T.  Brail.  Simons, 

Hunt L E. 

Andrews,  Darwin. Q.  B. 

Maddock R.  H.  B. 

Priest L.  H.  B, 

Church ...F.  B. 


Touchdowns — Snow.  White.  Shaw  (2).  Heston, 
Shorts.  Sweeley.  Goals  from  touchdown  Shaw 
(3).  Graver.  Sweeley.  Umpire — Whitney  (Am- 
herst). Referee— Reinhart  (Lafayette). 


THE  CASK  GAME 

The  Case  Scientific  School  of  Cleve- 
land was  defeated  Saturday,  Oct.  5,  by 
a score  of  57  to  0,  seven  points  higher 
than  the  score  against  Albion,  and  the 
first  shut-out  against  Case  in  several 
years.  But  once  was  the  Michigan  goal 
in  danger.  This  was  when  Michigan 
tried  for  a place  kick  from  the  fifteen - 
yard  line,  and  allowed  the  kick  to  be 
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blocked.  The  Case  quarter  back  got 
possession  of  the  ball,  and  with  a clear 
field  started  for  Michigan's  goal. 
Sweeley  overtook  and  downed  him  on 
the  forty -yard  line.  Case  succeeded  in 
making  her  distance  but  once,  so  nearly 
impregnable  was  the  Michigan  defense. 

Michigan's  success  was  largely  due  to 
two  factors,  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
men  individually,  and  the  excellent  in- 
terference. Two  men,  Sweeley  and 
Heston,  constantly  won  the  plaudits  of 
the  rooters  by  their  long  gains  around  the 
ends.  Sweeley  is  fleet,  and  he  kept  his 
feet  in  a way  that  reminded  the  wise 
ones  of  McLean’s  remarkable  perform- 
ances. Heston  proved  himself  the 
ground  gainer  that  he  has  given  evidence 
of  being  during  the  daily  practices.  But 
these  men  are  not  alone  in  deserving 
individual  mention,  for  both  Woodard 
and  White  at  tackle  played  with  great 
spirit.  The  former  took  Shorts’s  place 
at  tackle,  Shorts  being  laid  up  with 
a bad  knee,  and  time  and  time  again 
Woodard  made  his  distance,  and  longer 
gains,  with  several  of  the  Case  players 
trying  to  down  him.  Capt.  White  once 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  and 
getting  the  ball  from  Case  on  a double 
pass  the  latter  was  trying  to  work. 
Hernstein  played  a strong  game  at  end, 
and  is  increasing  his  chances  for  that 
position.  Of  Ex-Capt.  Snow,  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  game  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  he  did  his 
usual  share  in  running  up  the  score. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mich- 
igan has  a better  team  at  this  season  of 
the  year  than  she  has  had  in  several 
years.  In  weight  they  are  probably 
lighter,  but  the  spirit  and  energy  they 
put  into  the  work  makes  the  future  look 
bright.  Yet  no  other  condition  could 
prevail  with  Yost  as  coach,  for  he  re- 
fuses to  have  a man  on  the  field  who 
“yellow”  or  who  is  not  willing  to  work 
and  to  take  his  fair  share  of  the  knocks. 
If  Michigan  has  a winning  team,  it  will 
be  because  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  coach  has  been  transferred  to  the 
men. 


The  teams  lined  up  as  follows: 
Michigan  Case 


Redden ....... ....L.  K. 

White  L.  T. 

McGugin L.  G. 

Gregory-- C. 

Wilton  ...  R.  G. 

Woodard R.  T. 

Knight. Hernstein  R E. 

Weeks.  Graver Q.  B. 

Sweeley L.  H.  B. 

Shaw.  Heston  R.  H.  B. 
Snow P.  B. 

Touchdowns— White. 
Heston.  4;  Woodard.  1. 


Wetherbee R.  E. 

Lctnmcmian,  C. 

Worth R.  T. 

Grand.  Hall R.  G. 

Cadle  C. 

Kaufmann  ..... ..L.  G. 

Swift  L.  T. 

Muter __.L.  E- 

Osborne . . .Q.  B. 

Sullivan.  R.  H.  B. 

Barco. Davidson  L-H  B. 
Willard.  Emerson. P.B. 
1:  Sweeley.  2:  Snow.  2: 
Goals  from  touchdowns 


— Shaw,  4:  Sweeley,  1;  Graver,  2.  Umpire— 
Reinhart,  Lafayette.  Referee— Merrill,  Oberlin. 
Time  of  halves— Twenty  minutes. 

* 

* * 

Mention  of  Coach  Yost’s  commendable 
work  is  almost  needless,  so  much  has 
been  written  of  his  efficiency  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his 
leading  characteristic  as  a coach  is  his 
willingness  to  show  a man  how  a play 
should  be  made  by  doing  it  himself.  He 
has  come  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  men 
and  has  already  inspired  fjreat  confidence. 
In  physical  training,  his  methods  and 
habits  are  almost  ideal. 

Howard  Hayes,  captain  of  last  year’s 
track  team , is  assisting  Graduate-  Director 
Baird  during  the  football  season. 

The  Fencing  Club  is  negotiating  with 
the  Athletic  Board.  They  desire  to  be 
taken  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the 
latter  and  to  become  a permanent  part 
of  Michigan’s  athletics.  They  have  a 
meet  with  Cornell  scheduled  for  early 
spring.  Cornell  has  the  strongest  col- 
lege team  in  the  country. 

The  annual  athletic  mass  meeting  in 
the  gymnasium  was  vetoed  by  President 
Angell,  because  of  the  trouble  caused  by 
the  rushes  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
meeting . Subscriptions  are  being  taken , 
however,  by  the  board  and  the  completed 
list  w ill  he  published  in  the  Daily-News. 

The  Cross  Country  Club  has  started 
its  work  with  W.  S.  Foster,  of  last  year’s 
track  team,  in  charge. 

Director  Fitzpatrick  w’ill  be  assisted 
in  the  gymnasium  this  year  by  Dr. 
George  A.  May,  a graduate  of  the  Yale 
Medical  School,  who  has  been  with  the 
Yale  gymnasium  the  past  six  * years. 
Mr.  Williams,  last  year’s  assistant,  has 
taken  a directorship  at  Muskegon. 

54,500  will  be  spent  by  the  Athletic 
Board  in  the  erection  of  new  bleachers 
for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  games. 

Classes  in  the  gymnasium  began  Sept. 
30,  but  compulsory  wrork  for  freshmen 
is  not  to  commence  until  Nov.  4. 


Campus 

THE  AWAKENING 

The  campus  has  awakened  from  its 
annual  summer  vacation  lethargy,  and 
has  taken  a new  lease  of  life.  Freshmen , 
with  or  without  the  escort  of  a fond 
parent,  old  students  exchanging  greet- 
ings and  accounts  of  summer  experiences, 
and  faculty  members  just  returned  from 
their  vacation  outings,  all  combine  to  give 
it  a very  animated  appearance. 
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To  the  upper  classmen,  some  changes 
are  noticeable.  Chief  among  these,  of 
course,  is  the  new  medical  building 
which  is  under  process  of  erection  on  the 
former  site  of  the  tennis  courts,  between 
the  gym  and  the  present  medical  building. 
The  tennis  courts  have  been  moved  to 
the  open  space  west  of  the  gymnasiums, 
but  are  not  yet  ready  for  use. 

The  tar  walks  which  have  so  long  been 
landmarks  on  the  campus  are  rapidly 
giving  way  to  cement.  All  the  walks 
between  University  Hall  and  the  library 
have  been  relaid,  and  work  on  the  long 
walk  between  the  law  and  medical  build- 
ings is  nearing  completion. 

As  a class  memorial,  last  year’s  lit- 
erary graduates  have  erected  a stone 
bench  on  the  walk  which  leads  directly 
out  to  State  St.  in  front  of  University 
Hall,  which  bears  the  inscription  “Class 
of  1901.” 

A NKW  WEEKLY 

A new  student  publication  has  made 
its  appearance  on  the  campus  in  the  form 
of  a weekly  — The  Wolverine . It  is 
in  magazine  form,  with  sixteen  pages  of 
reading  matter,  very  attractively  gotten 
up.  It  covers  a hitherto  unoccupied 
field  among  student  publications.  S.  A. 
McGonigal,  the  business  manager,  has 
been  pushing  the  project  all  summer, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  year  are  very 
bright.  Virgil  V.  McXitt  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  managing  editor. 

THE  DAILY-NEWS 

The  ’ Varsity  News  the  new  daily 
which  was  widely  advertised  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  old  U.  of  M.  Daily  under  the 
title  of  The  Daily-News.  The  new 
company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  state,  with  a capital  stock  of  |3,- 
000.  There  are  six  directors,  three  from 
each  of  the  companies,  and  the  editorial 
staff  is  made  up  from  those  of  the  old 
publications.  Otto  Hans  is  business 
manager  of  the  new  corporation,  and 
Prank  Wagner  is  the  managing  editor. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

Provision  for  future  extension  of  the 
campus  is  being  made  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.  The  University  has  for  some 
time  owned  one  piece  of  property  on  N. 
University  Ave.,  and  has  recently  pur- 
chased another  on  the  same  street,  w hich 
will  be  rented  until  such  time  as  it  is 
needed  for  the  enlargement  of  the  campus. 

THE  NEW  MEDICAL  BUILDING 

Work  on  the  new  medical  building 
has  so  far  progressed  as  to  give  some 
idea  of  its  appearance  when  completed. 


It  is  to  be  a three  story  building,  stone 
up  to  the  level  of  the  second  floor,  and 
the  remainder  of  brick.  The  foundation 
dimensions  are  180  feet  by  145  feet. 
The  center  of  the  building  is  to  be 
occupied  by  a court  80  feet  by  40  feet, 
with  the  laboratories  and  recitation  rooms 
on  either  side.  The  building  when  com- 
pleted will  accommodate  five  depart- 
ments. 

The  stone  portion  of  the  building  is  to 
be  of  grauite,  and  several  teams  are  now 
engaged  in  bringing  in  the  boulders  from 
the  surrounding  country.  Besides  the 
stone  and  brick,  500,000  feet  of  lumber 
will  be  used  in  the  construction. 

Y M C A 

The  opening  social  of  the  University 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  28,  with  a large  attendance. 
The  rooms  w'ere  strikingly  decorated 
with  college  banners,  almost  every  large 
university  in  the  country  being  repre- 
sented by  at  least  one  pennant.  The 
association  starts  out  on  the  new  year 
with  one  hundred  new  members,  and 
every  indication  points  to  a prosperous 
season.  The  rooms  have  been  newly 
furnished,  and  a fund  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  reading 
rooms  with  all  the  important  magazines, 
weeklies  and  dailies.  Through  the 
generosity  of  a friend  of  the  association 
in  Detroit,  the  salary  of  the  general 
secretary  has  been  provided  for  three 
years,  and  the  secretary  will  now  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  work. 

SLA 

The  program  for  the  S.  L.  A.  couise 
this  year  includes  the  following  attrac- 
tions : 

Brook’s  Marine  Band  Orchestra. 

George  R Wendling. 

Chancellor  Win.  F.  McDowell. 

Henry  Watterson. 

Charles  Emory  Smith. 

J.  Hamilton  Lew’is. 

Max  O'Rell. 

Katherine  Ridgeway  Concert  Company. 
Leland  T.  Powers. 

Charles  Battell  I.oomis. 

Albert  Armstrong’s  Picture  Play. 

Clark  Howell. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Oratorical  Contest. 

Besides  these,  negotiations  are  under 
way  with  Minister  Wu  Ting  Fang,  Ex- 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  and 
Maitre  Labor  i. 

Later. — Minister  Wu  Ting  Fang  has 
been  secured  by  file  S.  L.  A.  and  the 
Good  Government  Club  jointly. 
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THE  MUSEUM 

Two  new  collections  have  been  put  on 
exhibition  in  the  museum — the  Frederick 
Stearns  collection  of  musical  instruments, 
and  an  anthropological  collection  from 
Korea.  Besides  these  additions,  the  old 
exhibits  have  been  rearranged,  and  the 
ceilings  and  walls  retinted.  A coat  of 
dark  red  paint,  with  white  trimmings, 
helps  somewhat  the  external  appearance 
of  the  building. 

THESE  GO  ON  FOREVER 
The  old,  well-worn  tales  of  Freshman 
simplicity  have  been  revived  and  made 
to  do  duty  during  the  opening  days  of 
college.  One  entertaining  occurrence 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  college.  Dean  Hudson,  while 
enjoying  his  nooning,  was  summoned 
from  the  recesses  of  his  bachelor  abode 
by  a telegraph  boy  who  handed  him  the 
following  telegTam: 

“Dean  Hudson: 

Catalogue  just  received.  Every- 
thing all  right.  Expect  me  on  7:45 
train  tomorrow  morning. 

(Signed)  Jessie  Blank.” 
This  story  has  the  unique  merit  among 
its  class  of  being  true. 

s c A 

The  opening  reception  to  students 
given  by  the  S.  C.  A.  took  place  Friday 
evening,  Sept.  27.  The  attendance 
was  unusually  large,  and  the  affair  was 
a complete  success.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon, Sept.  29,  President  Angell  gave 
his  annual  address  to  students  in  Uni- 
versity Hall.  Mr.  Dexter  M.  Ferrv,  of 
Detroit,  has  given  to  the  association  a 
sum  to  be  used  in  obtaining  Sunday 
afternoon  speakers,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  association  to  hold  an 
afternoon  meeting  once  a month  in 
University  Hall.  Secretary  Knapp  is 
now  in  correspondence  with  several 
prominent  speakers,  including  Presi- 
dents Hadley  of  Yale,  Faunce  of 
Brown,  Schurman  of  Cornell,  Harper 
of  Chicago,  and  Barrows  of  Oberlin . 

The  reading  rooms  in  Newberry  Hall 
have  been  rearranged,  and  more  than 
forty  dailies  from  the  more  important 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state  w'ill  be  on 
file  there.  The  employment  bureau  found 
places  for  nearly  two  hundred  students 
during  the  first  two  weeks,  and  expects  to 
find  positions  for  many  more  during  the 
ear.  The  affairs  of  the  association 
ave  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  employ  two  secre- 
taries, one  of  whom  has  charge  of  the 
women’s  department,  and  the  other  of 
the  men’s. 


A GAIN  IN  ATTENDANCE 
At  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the 
college  year  the  total  registration 
amounted  to  3284.  This  is  a net  gain  of 
forty -one  over  a corresponding  date  in 
1900-1901.  By  departments  the  gains 
are  as  follows:  Literary,  36;  En- 

gineering, 130.  The  losses  are : Medical 
department,  42;  Law,  2;  Dental,  70; 
Pharmacy,  7;  Homeeopathic,  4. 

The  large  falling  off  in  the  medical  and 
dental  departments  are  explained  by  the 
fact  that  entrance  requirements  for  either 
department  are  much  more  rigorous  this 
year,  while  in  addition  the  dental  course 
has  been  extended  from  three  years  to 
four. 

GOOD  GOVERNMENT  CLUB 
The  Good  Government  Club  has  an- 
nounced its  program  for  the  ensuing  year. 
It  includes  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  Chinese 
minister;  Chas.  W.  Fairbanks,  senator 
from  Indiana;  Ex-Governor  John  P. 
Altgeld  of  Illinois;  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler; 
Col.  A.  K.  McClure;  Hon.  Luther  Laf- 
lin  Mills;  and  Bishop  John  L.  Spalding. 

The  S.  L.  A.  had  also  been  negotiating 
with  Minister  Wu  for  a lecture,  and  had 
obtained  a promise  from  him  to  appear 
under  their  auspices,  he,  it  appears,  be- 
ing ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
organizations  were  separate.  The  two 
bodies  have  settled  the  difficulty  by 
joining  forces,  and  course  tickets  of  either 
organization  will  be  honored  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  appearance. 

THE  UNIVERSITY’S  INCOME 
The  state  board  of  equalization  has 
increased  the  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  state  by  $473,000,- 
000.  This  increase  will  make  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  University  derived  from 
the  one- fourth  mill  tax,  $394,525 — an 
increase  of  nearly  $120,000.  This  brings 
the  total  revenue  up  to  about  $675,000, 
and  may  make  possible  the  erection  of 
some  of  the  much  needed  buildings 
which  have  been  awaiting  funds.  For 
the  past  two  years  all  the  buildings  have 
been  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  to 
furnish  recitation  rooms  for  the  many 
classes,  and  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment especially,  the  great  increase 
in  attendance  and  consequent  necessity 
for  several  sections  in  a single  course, 
have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  ar- 
range  the  hours  without  conflict. 

A NEW  FEATURE  INf REGISTRATION 
A new  feature  of  the  registration  this 
year  was  a request  for  the  names  of  two 
persons  from  each  student's  home  town. 
This  request  was  the  cause  of  a great 
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deal  of  discussion  and  some  perlexity, 
as  the  reason  for  making  it  was  not  given. 
It  has  since  transpired  that  these  names 
were  asked  for  in  order  to  furnish  the 
University  with  some  clue  by  which  it 
can  trace  alumni  In  making  up  the 
general  catalogue  which  is  soon  to  appear, 
it  was  found  that  in  many  cases  all  trace 
of  the  graduate  had  been  lost;  and  it  is 
to  guard  against  this  contingency  that 
these  steps  are  being  taken.  This  re- 
uirement  will  also  tend  to  prevent  stu- 
ents  registering  from  Michigan  when 
residents  of  another  state. 

woman’s  league 

The  Woman’s  League  has  reorganized 
for  the  year  on  a somewhat  different 
basis  than  formerly.  The  old  “groups 
of  ten’’  have  given  place  to  groups  of 
twenty,  composed  of  ten  first  year  and 
ten  upper-class  girls.  Each  upper-class 
girl  has  a freshman  of  her  group  assigned 
to  her  special  care.  At  the  head  of  each 
group  is  an  upper-class  girl,  who  is 
called  the  secretary  of  the  group,  and 
these  secretaries  make  up  the  social 
committee  of  the  league. 

The  opening  reception  was  given  in 
the  Barbour  gymnasium  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  28.  The  League  expects  to  give  a 
series  of  evening  parties  for  the  girls  of 
the  University  (luring  the  year,  the  first 
of  which  will  take  place  Oct.  18. 
This  will  be  a fancy  aress  party,  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  two  of  the  members 
of  the  social  committee. 


University 

A NEW  FACULTY  MEMBER 

Professor  Robert  E.  Bunker,  who  has 
just  entered  upon  his  duties  as  a member 
of  the  law  faculty  of  the  University,  is  a 
product  of  Michigan,  and  a typical 
representative  of  its  best  citizenship.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1848  in  the  town- 
ship of  Grass  Lake  in  Jackson  County. 
His  father  was  an  intelligent  and  pros- 
perous farmer  who  gave  to  the  son  a 
wholesome  country  boyhood  and  a 
common  school  and  university  education. 
He  graduated  in  the  class  of  1872  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  the  following 
fall  he  became  the  principal  of  the  St. 
Johns  high  school  in  this  state,  where  he 
remained  until  1875,  when  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Muskegon. 
While  in  St.  Johns  he  married  Miss 
Mary  L.  Brown,  then  a teacher  in  the 
same  place.  In  1878  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law  and  in  the  following 


year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  en- 
tered the  law  school  as  a student  in  1879 
and  graduated  the  following  year,  re- 
turning then  to  Muskegon  where  in  mid- 
summer he  formed  with  the  writer  the 
firm  of  Bunker  & Carpenter.  In  the 
winter  follow  ing  he  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  McLaughlin,  Delano  & Bun- 
ker, which  later  became  Delano  & 
Bunker.  In  January,  1888.  he  and  I 
again  associated  together,  and  the  firm  of 
Bunker  & Carpenter  remained  until  he 
withdrew  to  accept  the  position  which 
he  now  fills.  As  a lawyer  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  employed  in  many 
large  and  important  cases  and  to  meet 
with  a greater  measure  of  success  than 


falls  to  the  lot  of  most  lawyers.  His 
success,  however,  was  not  due  to  blind 
fortune,  but  to  his  own  ability,  industry 
and  integrity,  three  essential  requisites 
of  the  successful  lawyer.  In  the  practice 
of  his  profession  he  won  an  enviable 
place  and  reputation  among  the  members 
of  the  bar  of  the  state.  Although  inter- 
ested in  politics,  he  was  never  a politi- 
cian. In  earlier  years  he  was  a 
democrat  and  as  such  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  Regent  of  the 
University.  The  adoption  by  the 
democracy  of  the  free  silver  theory 
drove  him  to  the  Republican  party. 

His  scholastic  training,  his  experience 
as  a teacher,  his  greater  experience  as  an 
active  and  successful  lawyer,  his 
acknowledged  literary  ability,  all  quali- 
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fy  him  in  an  eminent  degree  to  fill  with 
entire  satisfaction  the  place  in  the 
University  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
William  Carpenter , ’77,  '80  l 


Alumni 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  JUDGE  COOLEY 
The  biography  of  Judge  Cooley  is 
being  written  by  Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers, 
’74,  of  the  Yale  Law  School.  Dr.  Rogers 
asks  us  to  say  that  he  will  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  of  the  alumni  will  send 
him  any  interesting  incidents  relating  to 
Judge  Cooley  which  they  may  recall. 
Such  letters  should  be  addressed  to  413 
Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


News  from  the  Classes 

ALUMNI  ARK  REQUESTED  TO  CONTRIB- 
UTE TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  WHEN 
NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  ARK  SENT,  BE 
SURE  THAT  DATE  AND  PLACE  ARK 
STATED.  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN  DATE 
OF  PAPER  AND  DATE  OF  EVENT  RECORD- 
ED. REPORT  ALL  ERRORS  AT  ONCE. 

’48 

Major  Wyllys  Cadwell  Ransom,  ’48, 
*95  A.  M.  /ion.,  who  w'as  judge  advo- 
cate in  the  Union  Army  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  was  deputy  commissioner 
of  railroads  for  Michigan  from  1881  to 
1891.  He  now  lives  at  St.  Joseph.  He 
received  a severe  fall  some  time  ago,  and 
still  suffers  much  discomfort  from  its 
effects.  A good  story  of  Regent  Jona- 
than Kearsley — long,  long  dead — is 
contributed  to  this  number  of  the 
Alumnus  by  Major  Ransom.  Other 
stories  of  early  regents  and  professors 
will  follow.  We  are  instructed  by  Major 
Ransom,  in  re  his  photograph,  that  it  is 
a fairly  good  likeness,  although  he 
thinks  it  gives  him  more  of  a D.  D. 
expression  than  he  generally  wears. 

’50 

George  L.  Lee,  '50,  has  retired  from 
the  practice  of  law,  and  is  living  at 
Glenwood,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 

Charles  R.  Pattison.  ’50,  is  a retired 
clergyman  living  at  Eustis,  Fla. 

’51 

Joseph  Webb  Bancroft,  ’51,  was  for 
many  years  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Hastings,  Mich.  Some  years 
ago  he  retired  from  his  duties  as  rector 
to  take  charge  of  a church  paper  pub- 
lished at  Hastings.  Of  late,  ill  health 
has  caused  him  to  give  up  all  work  what- 
ever. 


The  following  concerning  Robert 
Clark  Kedzie,  ’51  m,  is  from  the  Denver 
Republican  of  August  28,  ami  appeared 
under  the  caption  ‘Some  Characters  of 
the  Convention,”  (American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science).  The 
notice  was  accompanied  with  a handsome 
portrait  of  the  Doctor: 

“R.  C.  Kedzie,  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  is  affectionately  venerated 
by  the  members  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  institution.  He  had 
charge  of  the  third  university  chemical 
laboratory  instituted  in  this  country,  and 
of  the  first  one  to  be  opened  in  an  agri- 
cultural college.  Dr.  Kedzie  has  held 
his  present  position  with  the  Michigan 
College  since  1863.  He  is  a venerable 
man,  but  still  a blazer  of  new  paths  in 
his  chosen  profession.  He  was  for  some 
time  president  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Chemists,  and  as  president 
of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health, 
was  the  first  man  to  inaugurate  a crusade, 
which  has  swept  all  over  the  country, 
against  the  arsenic  processes  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  w'all  paper.  So  active 
was  he  in  this  work  that  the  discontinu- 
ance of  this  method  and  the  institution 
of  a new  process  more  agreeable  to  the 
policy  of  public  health  has  become 
general  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  wall  papers.  By  his  efforts  he  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  required  standard 
for  kerosene  oil  in  his  state,  an  innova- 
tion that  has  contributed  much  toward 
the  public  safety.  “The  beet  sugar 
industry  in  this  and  the  Western  states 
is  now  receiving  particular  attention  from 
Dr.  Kedzie,  who  discussed  it  in  a paper 
read  lately  before  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Science.” 

Dr.  Kedzie  is  now  the  only  living  mem- 
ber of  the  first  class  that  graduated  from 
the  Medical  School.  He  will  contribute 
an  article  on  the  early  days  of  the 
Department  to  the  Physician’s  (Febru- 
ary) number  of  the  Alumnus. 

’54 

J.  Serling  Morton,  ’54,  the  U.  S.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  President 
Cleveland,  is  now  editor  of  the  Con- 
servative, a weekly  journal  of  politics, 
economics  and  sociology,  published  at 
Nebraska  City,  Neb.  Mr.  Morton  was 
one  of  the  rather  extended  list  of  stu- 
dents who  came  into  collision  with  the 
authorities  of  the  University  in  the  so- 
called  Fraternity  War,  with  the  result  of 
being  dropped  from  the  institution,  only 
to  be  justified  later  by  receiving  their 
degrees  nunc  pro  tunc.  Ex- Secretary 
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Morton  was  not  soured  by  the  treatment 
Alma  Mater  bestowed  on  him.  He 
writes,  “Although  an  irregular  alumnus, 
(my  diploma  having  been  granted  to  me 
some  years  after  1 was  expelled  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  after  I had 
become  an  alumnus  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady),  1 am  very  much  interested 
in  the  class  which  graduated  in  1854 
from  Michigan  University,  and  likewise 
always  delighted  to  hear  of  the  success 
of  Michigan  University.” 

’56 

John  Emory  Clark,  ’56,  who  con- 
tributes to  this  number  the  obituary  of 
his  classmate,  Datus  Chase  Brooks,  has 
been  for  many  years  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Yale  University.  During  the 

ears  preceding  his  appointment  at  Yale, 

e held  positions  on  the  faculties  first  of 
Michigan  University,  and  later  of 
Antioch  College.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

’61 

Edward  S.  Jackson,  ’61.  is  a banker 
at  Scranton,  Pa. 

Byron  M.  Cutcheon,  ’61,  66/,  con- 
tributes a sketch  of  an  early  students’ 
boarding  club  to  this  issue,  July  15, 
1862,  he  became  2nd  Lieut.  Cutcheon, 
of  the  20th  Michigan  Infantry.  He  rose 
throughout  the  war,  until  he  became 
Col.  Cutcheon,  of  the  27th  Michigan 
Infantry,  on  Nov.  12,  1864.  The  follow- 
ing March  he  was  made  Brigadier  - 
General  by  Brevet.  From  1876  to  1883, 
he  was  a Regent  of  the  University.  He 
served  in  Congress  from  1883  to  1891. 
From  1891  to  1895  he  was  on  the  U.  S. 
Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications. 
General  Cutcheon  now  lives  in  Grand 
Rapids. 

’62 

Watson  Ambruster,  ’62,  ’64/,  who  con- 
tributes a few'  recollections  of  President 
Tappan  to  this  number  of  the  Alumnus, 
has  never  practiced  law.  Instead,  he 
has  fol lowed  newspaper  work.  He  has 
been  with  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph  continuously  since  1866.  For 
about  one  year  he  was  city  editor.  From 
1868  to  1897  he  was  managing  editor, 
and  since  April,  of  the  latter  year,  he 
has  been  editor-in-chief. 

’64 

Thomas  C.  Mather,  ’64/,  lives  at 
Springfield,  111. 


’65 

Milton  G.  Hatcher,  w*’6l-’63,  lives  at 
1815  S.  Jefferson  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gabriel  Campbell,  ’65,  a short  account 
of  whose  life  appeared  in  the  November 
number  of  Vol.  VII,  is  still  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Dartmouth.  He  con-  # 
tributes  a few  recollections  of  his  first 
experiences  in  Ann  Arbor  to  this  num- 
ber of  the  ALUMNUS,  a part  of  his 
vacation  was  spent  in  Ann  Arbor  this 
year.  The  death  by  drowning  of  his 
daughter  suddenly  called  him  East. 

’66 

Wm.  A.  Gibson,  ’66 m,  is  president 
of  the  United  States  Pension  Board  of 
Examining  Surgeons  at  Jackson,  Mich- 
igan. He  has  been  a member  of  that 
board  for  twenty -eight  years.  He  is 
also  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  Michi- 
gan State  Prison  at  Jackson. 

Henry  Newell  Clement,  ’66/,  who 
contributes  to  this  number  of  the  Alum- 
nus his  recollections  of  his  first  day  in 
Ann  Arbor,  is  a lawyer,  with  offices  at 
212  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Clement  was  a member  by  election  of 
two  successive  boards  of  fifteen  men  each 
charged  by  the  California  State  Consti- 
tution with  the  duty  of  framing  and 
submitting  to  the  people,  a charter  for 
the  municipality.  The  first  board  served 
in  1894 ; the  second  in  1898.  Mr.  Clement 
was  the  author  and  the  champion  of 
the  sections  of  the  charter  relating  to 
Civil  Service,  and  to  the  Acquisition  of 
Public  Utilities.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  each  board. 

The  work  of  the  first  board  was  rejected 
by  the  people ; but  the  charter  drawn  by 
the  last  board  was  adopted  by  the  voters, 
in  May,  1898,  and  went  into  effect  Jan. 

1,  1900.  It  is  declared  by  the  authorities 
on  Municipal  Government  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  the  most  advanced  munic- 
ipal charter  ever  framed. 

’67 

Lester  O.  Goddard,  67,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  Address,  811,  The 
Rookery. 

’68 

Lemuel  Tibbits,  m ’64-  ’65,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  Rockford,  111. 

Jacob  C.  Spohn,  ’68  tn,  is  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  with  offices  at 
4400  Washington  Boul.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’70 

John  S.  Maltinan,  ’70,  '71/,  is  an 
attorney  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Ow£n  E.  LeFevre,  *70,  county  attor- 
ney Arapahoe  Co.  Colo.,  1890-1893; 
county  judge  Arapahoe  County,  1893- 
1895;  district  judge  2nd  judicial  diistrict 
Colorado,  1895-1901,  is  now  a practicing 
attorney,  makiug  a specialty  of  mining 
and  insurance  law.  He  is  located  at  410 
McPhee  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  portrait  of  Walter  B.  Stevens,  *70, 
now  Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  may  be  found  on  the  cen- 
tral page  of  the  St.  Louis  number  of 
Harper's  Weekly , dated  Sept.  14. 

John  C.  W.  Cary,  *70 p,  has  been  a 
traveling  salesman  for  twenty-two  years. 
Hi9  home  address  is  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

*71 

Orlando  W.  Powers,  *71/,  is  an  attor- 
ney and  counselor  at  law  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  He  has  held  several  promi- 
nent positions,  having  been  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah, 
and  member  of  the  Utah  legislature  in 
1896.  He  is  also  the  author  of  “Practice 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan*’  and 
“Chancery  Pleading  and  Practice.’* 

Wm.  F.  Silverwood,  *71wf,  is  practic- 
ing at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Address  2637 
Pine  St. 

James  B.  Erwin,  *71/,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Erwin,  Wheeler  & Wheeler, 
Patent  Lawyers,  with  offices  at  62  and 
63  Loan  & Trust  Bldg.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Charles  B.  Crampton,  *71  /,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  drug  firm  of  Crampton  & 
Litchfield,  Flint,  Mich. 

*72 

Andrew  Howat,  /*70-*71,  isa  prominent 
attorney  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Francis  D.  Bennett,  *68- *69,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  City  Soap  Co., 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Thomas  G.  Rainey,  *72w,  is  practicing 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Address  313  N. 
Ninth  St. 

Clayton  F.  Collins,  *72 /,  is  a merchant 
and  broker  at  Toledo,  O.  Address  323 
Huron  St. 

C.  J.  Burnett,  *72 p,  is  general  travel- 
ing agent  for  the  National  Savings  Co. 
Home  address  720  Ionia  St.,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

*73 

Geo.  W.  Sloan,  *73/,  spent  a few  days 
in  Ann  Arbor  this  summer.  He  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  Juneau,  Wis.  He  has 
served  several  years  as  public  prosecutor. 

James  D.  Munson,  *7 3m,  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  Michigan 
Asylum  at  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  since 
1885. 


James  P.  Boyd,  *73/,  is  a practicing 
physician  at  Akron,  <_).,  having  taken 
nis  M.  D.  degree  from  Long  Island  Col- 
lege Hospital  in  1875. 

J.  Scott  Rice,  *73/,  is  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Southworth,  Rice  & Co.,  dealers 
in  grain  and  seeds  at  Deshler.  O. 

*74 

Charles  G.  Duncan,  *74/ , is  a physician 
at  Socorro,  N.  Mex.  He  graduated 
in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1881,  and  was  president  of  the 
New  Mexico  Medical  Society  during  1897. 

Frank  F.  Fritts,  *74/,  is  a manufac- 
turing pharmacist.  He  is  manager  of 
the  F.  F.  Fritts  Co.,  at  Sandusky,  O. 

Albert  Huntsman,  *74/,  is  a druggist 
and  bookseller  at  Hebron,  Neb. 

*75 

Bronson  C.  Keeler,  *75,  is  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  C.  Burt,  *75/,  is  superintendent 
of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  and  Med- 
ical College,  Chicago.  He  was  business 
manager  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  from  1880  to  1893.  Address 
2814  Groveland  Ave. 

Otis  B.  Dickinson,  *75/,  is  traveling 
representative  of  H.  K.  Wampole  & Co., 
Mfg.  Chemists,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
His  home  address  is  3044  Prospect  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  H.  Hopper,  *75 /,  is  a surveyor. 
He  lives  at  Cherry  Grove,  Hamilton 
Co.,  Ohio. 

*77 

Branch  H.  Colby,  *77,  is  a Civil  En- 
gineer at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  From  1877  to 
1889  he  was  a U.  S.  Assistant  Engineer; 
and  from  1889  to  1895,  First  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Sewer  Department,  St. 
Louis. 

Frederick  L.  Bliss,  *77,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  school  work  ever  since  leaving 
college,  having  been  Principal  of  the 
schools  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  Detroit.  He  is  now  principal 
of  the  Detroit  University  School.  He 
was  also  vice-president  of  the  secondary 
department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  1897,  and  secretary  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  from  1S95  to  1898. 

Alexander  II . Rogers,  *77/r,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  state  board  of  health. 
He  is  also  treasurer  of  the  state  board 
of  embalmers,  besides  carrying  on  a 
general  practice  of  medicine  at  Canton, 
S.  Dak. 

*78 

George  Horton,  *78,  journalist  and 
author,  was  U.  S.  Consul  at  Athens 
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Greece,  from  1893  to  1898.  He  is  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago  American. 
His  address  is  1920  George  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Mary  Campbell  Douglass  Anderson, 
'74- '76,  resides  at  Grosse  Isle,  Mich. 

Stuart  D.  Walling,  '78,  is  practicing 
law  with  office  in  the  Equitable  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Thomas  S.  Ewing,  *78 d,  is  engaged 
in  real  estate  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Charles  W.  Sanderson,  78 d,  is  prac- 
ticing dentistry  at  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

*79 

John  W.  Coolidge,  ’79 h,  is  practicing 
at  Scranton,  Pa. 

George  T.  Higgins,  ’79 dt  was  clinical 
instructor  in  the  Milwaukee  Medical 
College  and  School  of  Dentistry  in  1896, 
and  is  now  practicing  at  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Albert  Lodge,  ’79 h,  is  practicing  in 
Detroit,  his  address  being  44  West  High 
St.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Board  of  Registration. 

Charles  M.  Waelder,  ’79A,  is  a printer 
at  Hannibal,  Mo. 

’80 

Charles  H.  Soper,  ’80/,  is  practicing 
at  Scranton,  Pa. 

Henry  V.  Wildman,  ’80w,  is  resident 
physician  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  charge 
of  the  Department  for  Insane.  His 
address  is  108  West  94th  St.,  New’  York 
City. 

Edward  L.  Webster,  *76-’79,  is  man- 
ager of  the  Jackson  Wagon  Co.,  Jack- 
son,  Mich. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Biddle,  ’76-’77,  has 
been  ordered  to  assume  the  duties  of 
Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Col.  Biddle  left  the  Uni- 
versity to  enter  West  Point,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1881.  He  stood  second 
in  the  class.  When  the  war  with  Spain 
broke  out  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  made  chief  of  the  volunteer 
engineers  on  Gen.  Miles’s  staff  when  the 
Porto  Rican  expedition  was  planned. 
Later  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
engineer  corps  at  Matanxas.  and  from 
there  he  went  to  the  Philippines  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  military  division. 
He  returned  to  this  country  on  June  26 
last,  and  has  since  been  stationed  at  San 
Francisco,  where  he  has  been  on  the 
board  of  officers  engaged  in  making  a 
plan  ami  estimates  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  of  Guam. 

’81 

Wm.  M.  Thompson,  '81,  is  a banker 
at  Jackson,  Mich. 


Frederick  H.  Goff,  ’81,  is  general 
counsel  for  the  Cleveland  Terminal  & 
Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  and  is  carrying  on  the 
general  practice  of  law  at  1215  William- 
son Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

George  H.  Corey,  ’81</,  is  a jeweler 
and  optician  at  Bristol ville,  O. 

Moses  N.  Avery,  ’81A,  is  president  of 
the  German  American  Savings  Bank  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

’82 

Henry  G.  Sherrard,  ’82,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Detroit  Central 
High  School,  is  now  with  the  Detroit 
University  School.  Address  40  Elm- 
wood Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Robert  G.  McKvoy,  ’82/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Rockford,  111. 

Austin  Mires,  ’82/,  who  is  practicing 
law  at  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Washington 
State  Bar  Association. 

William  C.  Jones,  '82A,  is  acting 
hospital  steward  on  the  Island  of  Panay, 
Philippine  Islands. 

Charles  G.  Wilson,  ’82A,  is  practicing 
at  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

'83 

John  H.  Amerland,  ’83m,  is  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  medicine 
at  2739  Chippewa  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mary  H.  McLean,  ’83w,  is  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  at 
3880  Washington  Boul.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Harold  W.  Hartwell,  '8 3m,  is  lecturer 
on  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  at  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Mis- 
souri, at  St.  Louis. 

James  T.  Martin,  '83A,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  He 
was  physician  to  the  Skokomish  Indian 
Reservation  from  July,  1883,  to  August, 
1885. 

Julian  W.  Baird,  ’83^,  is  Dean  and 
Professor  of  Analytical  and  Organic 
Chemistry,  in  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harry  Albert  Lockwood,  ’83/,  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  new  thirty-eighth 
judicial  district  of  Michigan  on  Sept.  5. 
Judge  Lockwood  has  practiced  law’  at 
Monroe,  Mich.,  ever  since  his  graduation. 

'84 

Harry  F.  Forbes,  ’84,  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  malleable  castings 
at  Rockford,  111. 

Julian  H.  Tyler,  '84,  has  been  practic- 
ing law  in  Toledo,  O.,  for  the  past 
twelve  years. 

Brayton  S.  Bennett,  /’82-’83,  city  at- 
torney 1894-1901,  secretary  of  the  Board 
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of  Education  1890-1901,  is  practicing 
law  at  Fosston,  Minn. 

Janies  E.  Winans,  ’84 d,  is  practicing 
dentistry  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

John  F.  Conrad,  '84^,  is  a member  of 
the  drug  firm  of  Conrad  Bros.,  at  Otsego, 
Mich. 

Isadore  Thompson,  ’84,  who  con- 
tributes to  this  number  of  the  Alumnus 
an  article  discussing  the  comparative 
expenses  of  the  women  students  today 
and  of  those  of  fifteen  years  ago,  was 
married  in  1887,  to  Fred  Newton  Scott, 
now  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Professor  and  Mrs.  Scott  have  three 
children. 

’85 

Wm.  R.  Hutchinson,  *857,  is  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  law  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Janies  II.  Moyle,  '85/,  member  Utah 
Legislature,  1888,  county  attorney,  Salt 
Lake  County,  1886-1890,  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  president  and  trustee  of  the 
Territorial  Reform  School,  is  now  prac- 
ticing in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Henry  H.  Haines,  '85/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Charles  W.  Jones,  '85*/,  is  practicing 
dentistry.  He  is  located  in  the  Germania 
Life  Bldg.,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ira  A.  Leighton,  '85A,  is  surgeon  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  at  Boulder, 
Mont. 

'87 

Wm.  H.  King,  '87/,  is  practicing  law 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Ella  Marx,  *87 m,  is  practicing  at  505 
N.  Theresa  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wm.  H.  Stauffer,  ’87wi,  is  a practicing 
physician  at 4353  Finney  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo'. 

Hamilton  Douglas,  '87/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Joseph  L.  Nordike,  '87 d,  is  practicing 
dentistry  at  Watkins,  N.  Y. 

Wilbur  F.  Jackman,  ’87^,  is  assistant 
professor  of  pharmacy  in  the  University 
of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

Wm.  O.  Campbell,  ’87/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Hamilton,  O. 

Wm.  W.  Chalmers,  ’87,  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Cassopolis.Mich., 
from  1887  to  1890,  and  from  1890  to  1898, 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Since  that  time 
he  has  had  the  supervision  of  schools  at 
Toledo,  O. 

Earl  F.  Shaw,  '87A,  is  a physician  and 
surgeon  at  Williamston,  Mich. 

'88 

Moritz  Rosenthal,  '88,  is  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  law  in  Chicago. 
Address  547©  Greenwood  Ave. 


Herman  A.  Passolt,  '88/L  is  chemist 
for  the  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Deer 
Park  Glen,  111. 

Edward  A.  Darby,  '88A,  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  College,  from  1890  to  1894,  is 
at  present  practicing  at  Northampton, 
Mass. 

William  F.  Dunlop,  '8 fid,  is  a clinical 
instructor  in  the  U.  S.  Dental  College,  at 
Chicago,  111.  His  address  is  201-203 
Mohawk  Blk. 

'89 

John  A.  Nichols,  ’85-’88,  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Open  Hearth  De- 
partment, Homestead  Steel  Works. 

Wm  W.  Harris, ’89,  is  connected  with 
the  New  York  Herald , New  York  City. 

Richard  Khuen,  ’89r,  is  chief  engineer 
of  the  Pittsburg  district  of  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  His  office  address  is  51st 
and  Butler  Sts.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  Worth  Bowen,  ’89 p,  since  leaving 
Ann  Arbor,  has  taken  a course  in  the 
Colorado  State  School  of  Mines.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
work  in  different  states  as  mining 
engineer.  Address,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Arthur  M.  Potter,  ’89 d,  is  practicing 
at  3 Greene  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

•90 

Oscar  W.  Moyle,  ’90,  '92/,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Young  & Moyle, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Elmer  E.  Corfman,  ’90/,  is  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  law  at  Provo 
City,  Utah.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  for  Utah, 
which  convened  March  4,  1895. 

John  M.  Cannon,  ’90/,  is  practicing 
law  in  the  Templeton  Bldg.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Thurlow  W.  Lane,  '90/,  is  located  in 
the  Wainwright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  i 

James  B.  Nelson,  '90*,  is  a consulting 
engineer,  located  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Address,  Baldwin  Bldg. 

Aldred  S Warthin,  '90  A.  M.,  '91  m, 
'93  Ph.  D.,  is  assistant  professor  of 
pathology  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan.- 

Will  E.  Collins,  ’90j p,  is  a pharmacist 
at  Owosso,  Mich. 

'91 

Edward  C.  Davidson,  ’91**,  is  a phys- 
ician and  surgeon,  located  at  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Eugene  C.  Warriner,  '91,  has  been 
principal  of  the  high  schools  at  Battle 
Creek  and  Saginaw,  and  is  now  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Saginaw. 
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'94 

R.W.  Newton,  '94c,  called  at  the  office 
of  the  Association  on  the  opening  day 
of  college.  He  is  with  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  His  home  address  is  7631 
Susquehanna  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Robert  Lewis  Ames,  ’94c,  has  been 
for  six  years  examiner  in  electrical  and 
other  departments  of  the  United  States 
patent  office.  Meanwhile  he  has  studied 
law  and  has  graduated  from  the  law 
school  of  the  Columbian  University. 
He  has  lately  associated  himself  with 
the  firm  of  Jones  & Addington,  lawyers, 
810  Title  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago.  He 
will  give  attention  to  patent  law  and  to 
civil  cases  of  a technical  nature. 

Howard  F.  Rand,  '94m,  is  assistant 
surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  and  is  also  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  comparative  anatomy  in  the 
American  Medical  Missionary  College. 

Chas.  T.  McClintock,  '92  Ph.  D., 
’94m,  is  practicing  his  profession  at  270 
Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Frederick  C.  Kruemling,  ’94A,  is 
practicing  at  Blissficld,  Mich. 

Edward  A.  Grochau,  ’94/»,  is  a druggist 
with  the  firm  of  F.  Scott  & Co.,  Duluth, 
Minn.  , . , 

Dean  N.  Swift,  ’94</,  is  a dentist  at 
Ridgway,  Pa. 

’95 

John  F.  Byiugton,  ’95,  ’97m,  is  a spec- 
ialist in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat,  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitar- 
ium. . 

Myron  Westover,  ’95/,  is  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  with  office  in  tile  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Horace  L.  Dyer,  ’95/,  is  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  with  office  in  the 
Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Horace  W.  King.  ’95c,  was  recently 
appointed  District  Engineer  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. . . 

John  F.  Ritter,  ’95m,  is  a practicing 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Maquoketa, 
Iowa.  , , , 

Duncan  C.  Shields,  ’95m,  is  located  at 
the  Sanitarium.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Charles  E.  Stewart,  ’95 m,  is  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium, and  is  also  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology and  Embryology  in  the  American 
Medical  Missionary  College,  Chicago,  111. 

Byron  S.  Gailey,  ’95m,  is  a practicing 
physician  at  Ashland,  111. 

’96 

David  M.  Glascock,  ’96/,  is  practicing 
law  at  629  Society  for  Savings  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  O. 


Louis  A.  Woodard,  ’96r,  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  assistant  engineer, 
National  Steel  Co.,  and  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Wm.  Todd  Co.,  of  Youngstown,  O. 

Clyde  S Mason,  ’96c,  is  located  at 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Lewis  B.  Ely,  ’96/  is  practicing  law  in 
the  Lincoln  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Irwin  J.  Truman,  ’96/,  is  practicing 
law  in  the  Parrot  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Wm.  A.  Lewis,  ’96,  has  the  depart- 
ment of  history  in  the  high  school  at 
Rockford,  111. 

Frank  H.  Wilson,  ’96 p,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  San  Marcial,  N.  Me*. 

Walter  Robbins,  ’96c.  is  a salesman 
with  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago, 

Gilbert  B.  Furness,  ’96m,  has  been 
surgeon  to  N.  P.  R.  K-  since  1897.  He 
is  located  at  Maudan,  N.  D. 

Charles  A.  Gridley.  ’96/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Virginia,  111. 

Chester  B.  Bliss,  ’96 m,  is  ophthalmol- 
ogist to  the  Mitchell  Thomas  Hospital 
and  Ohio  Masonic  Home,  at  Springfield, 

Saxe  W.  Mowers,  ’96m,  is  assistant 
surgeon  at  the  N.  P.  R.  R-  Hospital  at 
Brainerd,  Minn. 

Robert  J.  Nisbet,  ’96 p,  is  manager  of 
the  R.  A.  Shaw  Drug  Co.,  San  Marcial, 
N.  Mex.  . . 

J.  Frank  Titus,  ’96 p,  is  practicing  at 
Attica,  O. 

’97 

Mary  P.  Hunter,  ’97m,  is  practicing  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Paul  A.  Cowgill,  ’97,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Lapeer,  Mich.,  last  year, 
now  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Mich- 
igan City,  Ind. 

Frank  F.  Freeman,  ’97/,  announces 
that  he  has  formed  a partnership  with  J. 
C Veazie  tor  the  general  practice  of  law, 
with  offices  at  402-408  Foiling  Bldg., 

Portland,  Ore  . 

Herbert  R.  Marlatt,  ’97, ’96/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  the  Lincoln  Trust  Bldg., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  He  is  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Johnson,  Houts,  Marlatt  8t 

Wm.  H.  Rippey,  ’97c,  recorder  U.  S. 
Survey  for  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Canal, 
1897;  assistant  engineer  Birmingham 
Traction  Co.,  1898;  draftsman  Schtffler 
Bridge  Co.,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1899;  is 
at  present  draftsman  for  the  American 
Bridge  Co.,  at  Toledo,  O.  , 

Mrs.  Nellie  Walters  Krogman,  9/,  is 
postmistress  at  Ishpeming,  the  largest 
town  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
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Jennie  P.  White,  '97,  after  spending 
a year  abroad  and  a year  in  graduate 
study  at  the  University,  is  now  a teacher 
in  the  high  school  at  Pueblo,  Col. 

Arthur  M.  Smith,  ’97,  is  editor  and 
part  owner  of  The  Tyler , a Masonic 
paper  published  in  Ann  Arbor.  Mr. 
Smith  has  offices  in  the  Courier  Blk. 

Albert  H.  Stoneman,  ’97,  is  a clergy- 
man of  the  Congregational  church,  and 
lives  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Edward  C.  Frank,  ’97/,  is  secretary 
and  assistant  manager  of  the  Toledo 
House  Furnishing  Co.  His  address  is 
514  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

Leonard  H.  Stewart,  ’97 hy  is  located 
at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

’98 

Edmund  D.  Burke,  *98/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Springfield,  111. 

James  G.  McConkey,  *98/,  is  secretary 
to  the  mayor,  with  office  in  the  city 
hall,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bayard  Wyman,  ’98/,  recently  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  at  the 
Columbian  University. 

Grace  T.  Potter,  ’98,  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Rockford,  111. 

Minnie  Burnham,  w’94-’97,  is  patholo- 
gist in  the  New  England  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Address,  N.  E.  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  M.  Wherry,  ’98,  is  very  success- 
fully practicing  law  in  New  York.  He 
is  with  ex -Judge  W.  B.  Hornblower,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Wherry  took  part  in  the 
recent  trial  of  the  Rice  murder  case.  He 
mav  be  addressed  at  The  Royalton,  New 
York. 

Walton  E.  Nims,  ’98,  is  representing 
the  United  States  Marble  Co. , at  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Eugene  P.  Gailey,  ’98/,  is  an  attorney 
at  Ashland,  III. 

George  C.  Stone,  ’98,  is  a dealer  in 
dry  goods  at  Duluth,  Minn. 

Frank  S.  Simons,  ’98,  ’00/,  is  practic- 
ing law  and  representing  the  JEtna 
Indemnity  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  with 
office  at  715  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

William  Kremers,  ’98/,  is  a chemist 
with  the  Holland  Sugar  Co.,  Holland, 
Mich. 

John  N.  Babcock,  '98m,  is  located  at 
Beaumont,  Tex. 

Walter  H.  Bowman,  ’98</,  is  located  at 
Toledo,  O.  Address,  2119  Franklin  Ave. 

’99 

David  F.  Dillon,  ’99/,  is  an  attorney- 
at-law,  located  at  Palmer,  Mass. 


Duane  H.  Wagar,  ’95*%,  /’96-98,  is 
a wholesale  diamond  merchant  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Address,  Columbus  Memorial 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Walter  C.  Boynton,  ’99,  is  musical 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  IVcss . 

Charles  M.  Wood,  '99m,  is  practicing 
at  Decatur,  111. 

George  Harris,  '99/,  is  practicing  law 
in  the  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Lucerne  A.  Wittenmyer,  ’99/,  and  Ed- 
ward R.  Feckenscher,  ’99/,  are  practic- 
ing law  in  San  Francisco.  They  are 
located  in  the  Parrott  Bldg. 

Frank  M.  Orem,  ’99/,  is  practicing  law* 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Milton  J.  McVean,  ’99/,  is  a clerk  in 
the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Willard  J.  Stone,  ’99,  ’Olwi,  has  lo- 
cated at  Jennings,  Mich. 

C.  A.  Riegelman,  '99,  who  is  now 
studying  law  in  the  class  of  1902  at  Col- 
umbia University,  spent  the  summer 
vacation  as  a commercial  traveler.  His 
permanent  address  is  1008  Clinton  St., 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Norwood  B.  Ayers,  ’99*,  is  traveling 
for  the  American  Stoker  Co  His  per- 
manent address  remains  4027  Seward 
St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Emanuel  Anderson,  ’99*,  and  wife 
suffered  a loss  by  thieves  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars’  worth  of  silverware  on 
Sunday  evening,  September  1.  While 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  were  at  church, 
the  burglars  pried  open  the  kitchen 
window  of  their  flat.  The  property  taken 
included  many  of  the  presents  given  to 
the  couple  at  their  marriage  last  June. 

’00 

I.  T.  Raab,  W.  B.  Pitkin,  A.  J.  Hol- 
land, J.  L French,  Frank  Diehl,  all  ’00, 
are  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Their  address  is  the  Seminary 
dormitory,  Hosmer  Hall.  Mr.  Raab 
spent  last  year  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  church  at  Elkton,  Mich.  Mr. 
Pitkin  was  in  Berlin  last  year.  The 
other  three  were  at  the  Seminary. 

Will  C.  Moody,  ’00/,  is  located  at  92 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  J.  Zimmers,  ’00/,  is  practicing 
at  230  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jerome  J.  Crowley,  ’00/,  is  located  at 
507,  The  Temple,  Chicago,  111. 

Louis  Zimmerman,  ’00/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  107  Dearborn  St  , Chicago,  111. 

Walter  den  Bleyker,  ’00 m,  and  Wm. 
A.  Coventry,  ’00m,  are  practicing  at 
Brainerd,  Minn. 
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Leo  B.  Lowentbal,  '00/,  is  located  in 
the  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Oscar  G.  Joseph,  'OOe,  is  with  the 
American  Bridge  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  B.  McAdoo,  ‘001,  is  located  in 
the  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Franklin  J.  Stiansky,  '00/,  is  located 
at  Savanna,  111. 

Charles  A.  Frulauff,  '00/,  may  be 
addressed  at  937  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Col. 

Henry  A.  Converse,  ’00/,  is  with  the 
firm  of  Bradford  & Converse,  at  Spring- 
field,  111. 

Peter  B.  Loomis,  Jr.,  '00,  is  cashier  of 
the  City  Bank  at  Jackson,  Mich. 

Arthur  F.  Mullen,  '00/,  has  been 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Holt  Co.,  Neb., 
since  January  1,  of  this  year. 

John  A.  Montgomery,  '00/,  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  Decatur,  111.,  with 
offices  at  413-414  Milliken  Bank  Bldg. 
He  was  in  Ann  Arbor  for  a day  at  the 
opening  of  college. 

Geo.  S.  Wiley,  '00/,  is  city  attorney 
of  Earlville,  111. 

Edward  S.  Corwin,  '00,  who  taught 
last  year  in  the  Islipemitig  high  school, 
goes*  to  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, for  1901-'02. 

Mathoniliah  Thomas,  '00/,  is  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Leon  L.  Tyler,  ’00/,  is  in  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Harrison  Smalley,  '00,  who  last  year 
did  special  work  under  Professor  H.  C. 
Adams,  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  is  this  year  the 
holder  of  a fellowship  in  political  econ- 
omy at  Cornell  University. 

'01 

Benjamin  Ewald,  '01,  entered  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Newton,  Mass., 
this  fall.  He  is  preparing  for  the  Baptist 
ministry. 

Geo.  S.  Hill,  Lewis  M.  Gram,  Stephen 
P.  Cobb,  of  the  engineering  class  of  '01, 
may  all  be  addressed  care  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Wm.  S.  Chase,  '01m,  has  located  at 
512  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  O. 

J.  H.  Snook,  '01,  entered  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  New  York  City 
this  fall. 

James  Chenowetli,  ’01/,  was  the  holder 
of  No.  67,  in  the  Oklahoma  land  draw- 
ing last  summer.  No.  67  was  one  of 
the  lucky  numbers,  and  entitled  its 
holder  to  a farm.  Mr.  Chenoweth  may 
be  addressed  at  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 


Marriages 

Announcements  of  marriages  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
When  newspaper  clippings  are  sent,  be  sure 
that  date  and  place  are  stated.  Distinguish 
between  date  of  paper  and  date  of  event  re- 
corded. 

1872.  Edward  Waldo  Pendleton,  ’72,  to 
Catharina  Mercy  Berry,  at  Harbor 
Point,  Mich.,  Sept.  11,  1901. 

1872.  William  Harold  Payne,  ’72  A.  M. 
and  ’88  LL.  D.,  to  Elizabeth 
Clark,  '88,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
July  6.  1901. 

1888.  Elizabeth  Clark,  ’88,  to  William 
H.  Payne,  ’72  A.  M.  and  ’88 
LL.  D.  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
July  6,  1901. 

1888.  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon,  *88,  to 
Charlotte  Taylor,  in  New  York 
City,  June  11,  1901. 

1891.  Simon  Menno  Yutzy,  ’91m,  to 
Marion  Alberta  Daniel,  at  Jack- 
son,  June  25,  1901. 

1891.  Albert  Willis  Tressler,  ’91,  to 
Arlouine  Catlin  Dart,  at  Ripon, 
Wis.,  Sept.  11,  1901. 

1892.  Frederic  Dexter  Green,  ’92,  to 
Mabel  Preston,  at  Detroit,  June 
19,  1901. 

1894.  Albert  Robinson  Crittenden,  ’94, 
to  Lisla  Alice  Van  Valkenburg, 
’99,  at  Rome,  Italy,  June  20,  1901. 

1894.  Charles  Wallace  Adams,  *94.  ’97 
A.  M.,  ’98/,  to  Bessie  Maud 
Colby,  ’96,  at  Saline,  Mich  , Sept. 
4,  1901. 

1894.  Robert  Clair  Campbell,  ’94,  to 
Carrie  Estella  Read,  ’95,  at  Pitts- 
field, Mich.,  June  19,  1901.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Carl  G.  Zeidler,  ’91-’93. 

1894.  Arthur  M.  Lewald,  ’94/,  to  Tula 
Crain,  at  Evanston,  111.,  Aug.  31, 
1901. 

1895.  Kenneth  Chauncey  Fitch,  ’95,  to 
Alice  Theresa  Biester,  ’95,  in 
Chicago,  June  29,  1901. 

1895.  Alice  Theresa  Biester,  ’95,  to 
Kenneth  Chauncey  Fitch,  ’95,  in 
Chicago,  June  29,  1901. 

1896.  Bessie  Maud  Colby,  ’96,  to 
Charles  Wallace  Adams,  ’94. ’98/, 
at  Saline,  Mich.,  Sept.  4,  1901. 

1896.  Frank  Villa,  Jr.,  ’96/,  to  Mary 
Geraldine  McCabe,  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Sept.  2,  1901. 

1897.  Rush  Banks,  ’97,  ’01m,  to  Ruth 
Jeffers,  at  New  Florence,  Mo., 
Sept.  4,  1901. 

1897.  Clark  Warner  Hill,  *97d,  to  Louise 
Miller,  at  Brighton,  Mich.,  Sept. 
18,  1901. 
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1898. 

1898. 

1898. 

1898. 

1899. 
1899. 
1899. 

1899. 

1899. 

1899. 

1899. 

1900. 

1900. 

1901. 
1901. 
1901. 
1901. 


Walter  Henry  Blome,  *98^,  to 
Louise  Uphouse,  at  Sharon, 
Mich.,  Sept.  19.  1901. 

Chalmers  J.  Lyons,  '98</,  to 
Louise  May  Cooley,  at  Adrian, 
Mich.,  Sept.  7,  1901. 

Victor  C.  Doherty.  ’98  m,  to 
Helen  E.  Greene,  at  Grand  Mere, 
Quebec.  August  1,  1901. 

Ellen  Phelps  Beach,  ’94-’96,  to 
Willard  G.  Lowell,  at  Charlevoix, 
Mich.,  August  29,  1901. 

Arthur  S.  Hudson,  ’99,  to  Louise 
E.  Richard,  at  Ann  Arbor,  July 
17,  1901. 

James  LeGrand  Horth,  ’99*.  to 
Grace  Shirley,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
June  20.  1901. 

Lisla  Alice  Van  Valkenburg,  ’99, 
to  Albert  Robinson  Crittenden, 
’94,  at  Rome,  Italy,  June  20, 
1901. 

Ovidus  Arthur  Griffin,  ’99 m,  to 
Alice  Curtis,  at  Ann  Arbor,  June 
20,  1901. 

Walter  Randall  Seavey,  ’99,  to 
Leila  Emma  Kelley,  at  Milan, 
Mich.,  May  29,  1901. 

Clyde  Irvin  Webster,  ’99,  '01/, 
to  Edith  May  Hughes,  at  Eaton 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  4,  1901. 
Hugh  White,  ’99.  was  best  man. 

Charles  Bennett  Hole,  ’99,  to 
Nina  May  Howlett,  *01,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  June  20,  1901. 

Clara  M.  Scott,  ’00,  to  Albert 
Ellsworth  Hill,  at  Vicksburg, 
Mich.,  Aug.  7,  1901. 

Clayton  T.  Teetzel,  ’00/,  to  Jes- 
sie L.  Brainerd,  in  Chicago,  Sept. 
4,  1901.  Frank  S.  Simons,  'y8, 
’00/,  DeWitt  C.T aimer,  ’00/,  and 
Philip  W.  Seipp,  99/,  attended  the 
wedding,  Mr.  Simons  as  best 
man. 

Carl  Frost  Raver.  ’01A,  to  Tina 
Masten,  at  Ann  Arbor,  June  20, 
1901. 

James  McKee,  ’01A,  to  Iva  South- 
worth,  at  Weston,  Mich.,  June 
27,  1901. 

Herbert  Harold  Waite,  ’01m,  to 
Constance  Webber,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
June  20,  1901. 

Nina  May  Howlett,  *01,  to  Charles 
Bennett  Hole,  ’99,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
June  20,  1901. 


Necrology 

[Thi*  department  of  the  Alumnus  is  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Demraon.  In  order  to  make 
it  as  complete  as  possible,  the  cooperation  of 
subscribers  is  solicited.  Let  deaths  be  reported 
promptly  as  they  occur,  with  date  and  Platt.  Be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  rumdr. 
In  sending  newspaper  clippings,  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  date 
of  the  paper  and  the  date  of  the  death  recorded. 
Short  biographies  of  deceased  Alumni  and 
former  students  will  be  given  space  when  sent 
to  the  Alumkus.J 

Obituaries 


DATUS  CHASK  BROOKS,  ’56 

Datus  Chase  Brooks  of  the  class  of 
1856,  died  in  the  Adirondacks,  August  1, 
of  the  present  year,  at  the  age  of  about 
seventy -one.  His  health,  never  very 
robust,  had  not  been  at  all  good  for  some 
years,  and  for  the  past  year  and  a half 
had  been  steadily  failing,  causing  him 
considerable  suffering;  but  he  finally 
sank  quietly  to  rest.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  at  Albion  in  this  state,  and 
entered  his  class  a year  in  advance.  He 
was  at  entrance  somewhat  above  its 
average  in  age,  and  considerably  so  in 
maturity;  and  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  good  general 
scholarship,  but  for  marked  ability  as  a 
writer  upon  literary  and  historical  sub- 
jects. Aud,  though  rather  reticent  with 
his  class-mates  in  general,  he  was  known 
to  his  most  intimate  friends  to  have,  with 
other  attractive  social  qualities,  and 
along  with  a genuine  seriousness,  a fine 
sense  of  humor. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he 
was  made  Instructor  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
University,  and  one  year  later  an  assist- 
ant professor,  having  been  one  of  the  first 
young  men  to  receive  such  appointment. 
As  an  assistant  professor,  he  served  six 
years.  He  was  a devoted  and  inspiring 
teacher;  and  it  may  be  noted  to  his 
credit  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
to  his  pupils,  carefully  prepared  ana 
meritorious  lectures  on  the  history  of 
literature,  at  a time  when  they  were  far 
less  common  in  this  country  than  at 
present,  and  were  very  rarely  given  by 
young  instructors. 

In  1863,  for  reasons  into  which  it  is 
not  proper  to  enter  in  this  brief  notice, 
but  which  the  writer  and  others  of  his 
friends,  in  so  far  as  they  understood 
them,  regarded  highly  creditable  to  him 
rather  than  otherwise,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  professorship,  and  after  serving  a 
year  as  Librarian  of  the  University,  was 
practically  driven  into  journalism,  for 
which  he  immediately  showed  much 
aptitude.  He  greatly  regretted  be  in 
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obliged  to  give  up  the  career  upon  which 
he  had  first  entered,  but  with  a resolute 
spirit  quickly  put  regrets  behind  him, 
and  became  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
new  one,  in  which  he  continued  to  work 
energetically  and  almost  unceasingly 
during  the  remainder  of  his  active  life. 

As  a journalist  he  was  successively 
the  musical  and  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Chicago  limes  (1864-66);  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Post  (1866-67);  one  of  the 
founders  and  editors,  and  ere  long  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Re- 
view (1867-76);  and  finally,  manager 
and  editor  of  the  Omaha  Republican 
(1876-84). 

His  influence  upon  the  public  was 
probably  greatest  while  connected  with 
this  last  named  journal,  and  was  most 
salutary.  He  was  very  highly  esteemed 
in  Omaha  as  a man,  a citizen,  and  a 
writer,  not  only  by  his  party  associates, 
but  also  by  liis  brethren  of  opposite 
political  faith.  His  able  and  constant 
political  opponent,  the  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Herald , (the  leading  Democratic 
paper  of  Nebraska,)  during  his  service 
on  the  Republican , “knew  nothing  but 
good  of  him,”  and  “always  found  him  a 
dignified  gentleman,  a writer  of  signal 
ability,  and  a man  whose  personal  influ- 
ence and  example  in  Omaha  was  elevat- 
ing to  all  who  either  read  or  knew  him.” 

Mr.  Brooks  was  married  in  1858  to  Miss 
Harriet  Sophia  Brewer  of  Dundee,  Mich., 
a lady  also  educated  at  Albion,  where  he 
first  met  her.  who,  in  spite  of  continued 
ill  health,  dating  from  the  great  Chicago 
fire,  achieved  considerable  reputation  as 
a writer.  She  died  several  years  ago  at 
Omaha,  after  a protracted  and  painful 
illness,  during  w’hich  Mr.  Brooks  gave 
up  his  work  as  an  editor  and  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  her  care 
and  comfort.  Not  long  after  her  death 
he  removed  from  Omaha  to  New  York, 
to  reside  with  or  near  his  daughter  and 
one  surviving  child,  Mrs.  Edwin  Emer- 
son, the  wife  of  the  well-known  corre- 
spondent, in  the  late  war,  of  Leslie's 
Weekly , and  herself  known  to  her  friends 
as  a cultivated  artist  ami  interesting 
writer  of  stories  for  children.  He  has 
since  lived  in  retirement,  though  by  no 
means  unoccupied,  taking  great  interest 
in  his  grand -children,  and  enjoying 
greatly,  when  occasional  opportunity 
lias  offered,  the  society  of  his  few  re- 
maining early  friends,  among  whom  the 
writer  considers  it  a real  privilege  to 
have  been  numbered.  These,  and  those 
whom  he  made  in  later  life,  will  cherish 
his  memory  as  a man  who  was  much 


more  than  what  he  did.  though  what  he 
did  was  by  no  means  little. 

John  E.  Clark , ’5<5 

DR.  JESSE  HAWKS,  ’68w 

Dr.  Hawes  was  born  in  Corrinna,  Me., 
nearly  fifty -eight  years  ago.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  four  years  in  the 
Ninth  Illinois  Cavalry.  In  1864  he  was 
captured  and  confined  in  the  Confederate 
prison  of  Cahaba.  From  the  effects  of 
this  captivity  he  never  fully  recovered. 

He  took  his  degree  at  Michigan  in 
1868;  and  in  1871  he  graduated  from 
the  Long  Island  Hospital.  Then  came 
a short  trip  to  Europe,  since  which  he 
has  practiced  his  profession  at  Greeley, 
Colo.  In  1888  he  published  "Cahaba,” 
a volume  dealing  with  his  experiences 
in  the  rebel  prison.  He  has  also 
written  extensively  for  medical  journals. 

Dr.  Hawes  was  at  one  time  a member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  later  was  professor 
of  obsterics  in  the  University  of  Denver. 
He  was  president  of  the  State  Medical 
Society,  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  a member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  vice-president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

EMERSON  HIEMPSKI.  EGCLKSTON,  ’71/ 

Emerson  H.  Eggleston,  '71/,  died  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  September  4,  1901,  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He 
came  from  English  ancestry,  and  his 
immediate  progenitors  were  eastern 
emigrants  to  that  second  New  England, 
known  as  the  “Western  Reserve”  in 
Ohio. 

He  began  the  study  of  law  in  his 
native  town,  Aurora,  Portage  Co.,  O., 
in  1860;  and  entered  soon  after  the 
“Eclectic  Institute”  (now  Hiram  Col- 
lege), of  which  the  late  President  Gar- 
field was  then  principal.  Filled  with 
patriotic  ardor,  he  left  academic  halls 
for  the  military  service  of  the  Union, 
enlisting  on  August  6,  1861,  as  a private 
in  Company  B.  2d  Ohio  Volunteer 
Cavalry.  He  served  with  this  famous 
band  of  troopers  for  more  than  four 
years,  and  by  gallant  and  meritorious 
service,  earned  his  way  from  private  to 
major,  serving  in  all  the  intermediate 
grades.  This  cavalry  regiment  marched 
and  fought  over  more  territory  than  any 
other  volunteer  organization  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  saw  service  from  the 
Indian  Territory,  through  a dozen  states 
to  the  Potomac  River,  and  took  a con- 
spicuous part  in  the  grand  Cavalry  Corps 
of  General  Sheridan,  and  under  the 
immediate  command  of  that  knightly 
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soldier  .General  Custer.  Major  Eggleston 
was  in  numerous  battles;  was  twice 
wounded,  once  at  Hanover  Court  House, 
and  again,  desperately,  at  Cedar  Creek. 
He  bravely  continued  in  active  service 
when  with  good  reason  he  could  have 
retired,  and  was  one  of  the  few  officers 
of  his  command  who  served  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  in  the  line  of  this 
veteran  regiment.  His  military'  career 
was  honorable  and  successful  in  a high 
degree. 

As  with  so  many  other  young  men 
who  entered  the  army,  his  plans  of  life 
were  greatly  modified.  After  the  war 
closed,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits in  his  native  village,  but  never 
abandoned  his  ambition  to  become  a 
lawyer.  Having  married,  and  desiring 
to  become  settled  in  professional  life,  in 
January,  1870,  he  removed  to  Ann 
Arbor  and  entered  the  law  class  at  the 
University.  Attracting  the  attention  of 
Judge  Cooley  at  this  time,  Major 
Eggleston  was  given  the  post  of  sec- 
retary' in  the  Professor’s  office.  Judge 
Cooley  was  preparing  his  admirable 
edition  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  at 
this  time,  and  Eggleston  enjoyed  the 
rare  privilege  of  rendering  valuable  as- 
sistance in  verifying  authorities,  and  in 
preparing  the  excellent  “Analytical 
Index”  to  those  volumes. 

Twice  Major  Eggleston  was  made 
president  of  the  Wcbsterian  Society. 
After  graduating  with  honor  in  the 
Class  of  1871,  through  the  influence  of 
Judge  Cooley,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  law  firm  of  Maynard  & Ball  at 
Marquette.  In  October  follow-ing,  he 
removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  and 
engaged  in  an  extensive  and  valuable 
practice,  which  continued  until  1874, 
when  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  O. 
For  more  than  twenty- five  years  he  con 
tinued  a member  of  the  Ohio  Bar  in 
active  practice.  In  1883,  through  the 
influence  of  his  professional  brethren, 
and  in  view  of  his  efficient  activity  as  a 
Republican,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Arthur,  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio.  He 
served  out  his  term  with  satisfaction  to 
the  government  and  credit  to  himself, 
but  never  took  any  other  political  office. 

In  his  professional  work  Major  Eggle- 
ston was  distinguished  for  his  great 
industry  and  the  pains-taking  solicitude 
with  w'hich  he  met  and  performed  all 
his  engagements.  He  struggled  against 
adverse  circumstances,  having  been 
early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  ever  manifested  a spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  independence  in  all  his 


professional  relations.  He  was  too 
modest  to  claim  his  just  position  as  a 
participant  in  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  never  assumed  or  made  any 
claim  for  favor  or  conspicuity  in  the 
many  associations  which  have  since 
sprung  out  of  that  great  struggle.  He 
desired  rather  to  be  known  as  a lawyer 
moving  in  the  quiet  but  honorable  paths 
of  that  profession,  for  which  he  had  a 
high  admiration,  and  whose  noble  ideals 
he  was  ever  ambitious  to  uphold. 

Henry  Clay  White,  '621 

CARROLL  DUNHAM  JONHS 
Carroll  Dunham  Jones  was  born 
February  26,  1870,  at  Englewood,  N. 
J.  In  the  fall  of  1876  the  family  came 
to  Ann  Arbor;  so  that  he  received  his 
education  entirely  in  the  schools  of  that 
city.  A quiet,  not  very  robust  boy,  he 
passed  through  the  successive  grades 
with  little  interest,  until  his  senior  year 
in  the  high  school  brought  him  labora- 
tory work  in  physics.  After  his  gradu- 
ation, in  1889,  he  went  to  Reading,  Pa., 
where  he  was  employed  in  electrical 
construction  work  by  Louis  K.  Com- 
stock, (U.  of  M.’88).  From  this  time  his 
interest  in  electrical  work  was  enthus- 
iastic and  unflagging.  He  entered  the 
University  and  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  ’93,  B.  S.  The  following  year 
he  was  employed  by  the  Cincinnati 
Edison  Electric  Co. , installing  the  arc 
lights  for  that  city,  but  ill  health  brought 
him  back  to  Ann  Arbor  in  the  fall. 
After  a tedious  illness  he  went  in  1895, 
to  Toledo,  O.,  as  electrical  engineer  for 
the  firm  of  £issel&  Dodge,  superintend- 
ing the  electric  light  work  upon  the 
Valentine  Theatre.  In  1896  he  was  with 
the  Comstock  Company  at  Buffalo,  at 
that  time  engaged  on  the  Kllieot  Square 
Building.  At  the  close  of  this  work  he 
returned  to  Ann  Arbor  for  a graduate 
course  in  electrical  engineering (’96- ’97) ; 
and  during  the  course  of  the  year  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in- 
structor in  that  department.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  summer  the 
campus  plant  was  put  in  under  his  super- 
vision. In  July,  ’98»  he  superintended 
the  work  upon  the  lighting  plant  at 
Romeo;  in  the  summer  of  ’99 he  assisted 
Prof.  M.  K.  Cooley  on  work  in  Detroit, 
and  also  drew  the  plans  for  the  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  plant.  His  last  active  work,  in 
the  summer  of  1900,  was  at  Evanston, 
111.,  where  he  planned  and  installed  the 
Yaryan  heating  and  lighting  plant.  He 
was  in  poor  health  when  he  reached 
Evanston,  and,  working  under  great 
pressure  while  there,  his  lowered  vitality 
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laid  him  open  to  an  attack  of  tubercu- 
losis. Iu  the  fall,  however,  he  made  a 
great  effort  to  resume  his  University 
work,  and  for  a time  met  his  classes. 
When  the  gravity  of  his  illness  became 
understood  he  was  removed  to  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  where  for  a time  his  con- 
dition improved;  but  the  change  was 
temporary.  He  died  on  the  thirtieth  of 
July. 

Mr.  Jones  was  very  successful  in  his 
work  as  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. His  colleagues  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  classes  not  only  appreciated 
him  for  his  knowledge  of  the  practical 
details  of  electric  construction,  and  his 
ability  to  impart  this  knowledge  to 
others ; but  also  they  found  in  him  those 
personal  characteristics  which  always  at- 
tract friends.  His  loss  is  very  deeply  felt 
in  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  of 
Electrical  Engineering. 

NANCY  EDITH  PURDUM,  ’95 

Nancy  Edith  Purdum  was  born  March 
16,  1870,  and  died  August  23, 1901.  She 
received  her  earlier  education  in  the 
schools  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  and  in  1891 
entered  the  University  of  Michigan. 
She  was  graduated  here  in  1895,  and 
immediately  accepted  the  position  which 
she  held  until  her  death — that  of  teacher 
of  English  in  the  Ann  Arbor  high 
school.  During  her  college  life  she 
was  a member  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority. 
Her  death  occurred  at  her  home  in 
Chillicothe,  and  was  due  to  a com- 
bination of  appendicitis,  peritonitis  and 
other  troubles. 

Her  life  was  a beautiful  one,  spent  in 
cheerful,  unselfish  doing  for  others,  and 
her  death  will  be  deeply  mourned  in 
many  hearts. 

Faith  Gilbert  Parker , *97 

GEORGE  KING  LAWTON,  ’95 

After  his  graduation  here  George  King 
Lawton  spent  a year  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  the  study  of  astronomy. 
He  was  next  employed  at  Yale,  but,  be- 
fore his  year  ended,  he  was,  as  the  result 
of  a competitive  examination,  appointed 
a computer  in  the  naval  observatory  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Meanwhile,  in 
1897,  the  University  of  Michigan  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See,  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington,  says  of  him  : 
“In  the  unexpected  death  of  George  K. 
Lawton  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory,  a young  astronomer  of 


great  promise  has  passed  away.  The 
loss  to  American  astronomy  can  be  ap- 
preciated as  yet  only  by  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him  inti- 
mately. On  account  of  the  arrearages 
of  our  publications,  Mr.  Lawton's  scien- 
tific reputation  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  in  no  way  commensurate  with  his 
merits. 

“The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Lawton, 
almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  what 
promised  to  be  a brilliant  career,  has 
cast  deep  gloom  over  the  entire  observa- 
tory.” 

Record 

OFFICER 

John  Wayne  Champlin,  ’87  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Law  1891-1896,  d. 
at  Grand  Rapids,  July  24,  1901, 
aged  70. 

GRADUATES 

Literary  Department 

1856.  Datus  Chase  Brooks,  d.  at  Sar- 
anac, N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1901,  aged 
about  71. 

1893.  Carroll  Dunham  Jones,  d.  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  July  30, 
1901,  aged  30.  Buried  at  Ann 
Arbor. 

1895.  George  King  Lawton,  ’97  A.  M., 
d.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  July' 
25,  1901,  aged  27.  Buried  at  Jack - 
son. 

1895.  Nancy  Edith  Purdum,  d.  at  Chil- 
licothe, O.,  Aug.  23,  1901,  aged 
31. 

Medical  Department 

1868.  Jesse  Hawes,  d.  at  Greeley,  Colo., 
Aug.  4,  1901,  aged  57. 

Law  Department 

1871.  Emerson  Hiempsel  Eggleston, 
d.  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  4, 1901, 
aged  61. 

1876.  James  Melville  Ricketts,  d.  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  20, 
1901,  aged  about  48.  Buried  at 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

NON-GRADUATES 

Law  Department 

David  C.  McLaughlin,  ’77 -'78,  d.  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  June  17,  1901, 
aged  47. 

Robert  Kieth  Knight,  ’OO-’Ol,  d.  at 
JKalamazoo,  July  28.  1901,  aged  22. 
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UNIVERSITY  of  MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICHIGAN 

JAMES  ».  ANGELL,  LL.  D.,  President 


Over  3,000  stunts  Expenses  Low  Seven  Depaitiqeqis 


Department  of  Literature.  Science,  and  the  Arta 

RICHARD  HUDSON.  Dkan 

Full  literary  and  scientific  courses— Teachers' Course— An  organized 
graduate  school— All  courses  open  to  professional  students  on 
approval  of  Faculty. 

Department  of  Engineering 

CHARLES  E.  GREENE,  Dean 

Complete  courses  in  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering — 
Technical  work  under  instructors  of  professional  experience— Work- 
shop, experimental  and  field  practice— Mechanical,  physical,  elec- 
trical and  chemical  laboratories — Central  heating  and  lighting  plants 
adapted  for  instruction. 

Department  of  Hedicine  and  Surgery 

V.  C.  VAUGHAN,  Dean 

Four  years'  graded  course — Special  attention  given  to  laboratory 
teaching — Ample  clinical  facilities — Bed-side  instruction  in  hospital, 
a special  feature — Facilities  offered  for  graduate  work  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

Department  of  Law 

HARRY  B.  HUTCHINS,  Dean 

Three  years’  course— One  year's  graduate  course— Practice  court 
work  a specialty.  Special  facilities  for  work  in  history  and  political 
science. 

School  of  Pharmacy 

A.  B.  PRESCOTT,  Dean 

Two  and  four  years'  courses— Ample  laboratory  facilities— Training 
for  prescription  service,  manufacturing  pharmacy,  industrial  chem- 
istry and  for  the  work  of  the  analyst. 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College 

W.  B.  HINSDALE,  Dean 

Full  four  years'  course— Fully  equipped  hospital,  entirely  under  Fac- 
ulty control.  Especial  attention  given  to  materia  medica  and  scien 
tific  prescribing— Twenty  hours  weekly  clinical  instruction. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery 

JONATHAN  TAFT,  Dean 

Four  years'  course— Ample  laboratories,  clinical  rooms,  library  and 
lecture  room  in  its  own  building — Clinical  material  in  excess  of 
needs. 

JAMES  H.  WADE 

For  full  Information  address  Deans  of  Secretary 

.separate  Department* 
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Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture,  also  Mandolin,  Guitar,  'Banjo, 
etc.  You  don ’t  habe  to  Ivrite  for  our  terms.  Here  they 
T are:  Piano,  tlvo  half  hour  lessons  each  Iveek, 

1 $8  per  quarter.  Violin,  $12  per  quarter 
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Detroit,  Y psilhnti,  ^nii  Hrbob  & Jhgksok  fir. 


1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit,  6:45  a.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  8:45  o’clock  p.  m.  Then  at  9:45  p.  m.  and  11:15 
p.  m.,  when  last  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit. 


1st  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor,  6:30  A.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  9:00  o’clock  p.  M.  Then  at  10:00  P.  M.  and 
11:15  p.  M.,  when  last  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor. 


Detroit  Dearborn  Inkster 

Eloise  Wayne  Canton 
Denton  Ypsilanti  Ann  Arbor 
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Toledo,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Lansing,  Charlotte,  Battle  Creek,  Ionia,  Three 
Rivers,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  the  Saginaw 
Valley.  The  direct  line  to  Howell,  Ithaca,  Alma. 

Si.  Louis,  St.  Clair,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Cadillac, 

Frankfort  and  Manistee. 


Petoskey,  Traverse  City  and  Mackinaw 

Also  the  famous  Hunting  and  Fishing  Grounds  and  Popular  Summer  Resorts  of 
NORTHERN  MICHIGAN.  Our  Mammoth  Car  Ferries  are  comfortably  fitted  for 
passengers,  and  ply  between  Frankfort,  Manitowoc,  Menominee.  Kewaunee  and 
Gladstone,  offering  a short  line  to  the  Northwest.  Berths  free. 

H.  W.  ASHLEY,  Gen.  Mar.  J.  J.  KIRBY,  Gen.  Pa».  Rat. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

W.  T.  WILLIS.  A(L 

HNN  ARBOR,  MIEH. 
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Mexican  Central  Rv. 


THEY  pass  through  fifteen  of  the 
twenty -seven  States  of  the 
Mexican  Republic.  Eight 
million  of  its  thirteen  million  in- 
habitants are  settled  contiguous  to 
them.  The  largest  cities  and  most 
fertile  agricultural  regions  are  im- 
mediately tributary  to  them.  They 
connect  the  Waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  the  Slopes  of 
the  Pacific.  They  traverse  the 
Great  Central  Plateau.  The  only 
Standard  Gauge  Line  connecting  the 
City  of  Mexico  with  the  United 
States. 

Through  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping 
cars  run  daily.  No  change  at  the 
border. 

Agencies  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

For  further  information  and  book 
“Facts  and  Figures  about  Mexico,” 
call  on  or  address, 


C.  >R.  HUDSON,  General  Freight  and  Passenger 
Agent.  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

W.  D.  MURDOCK,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

W.  C.  CARSON,  Eastern  Agent,  No.  1 Broadway, 
NEW  YORK 

T.  R.  RYAN,  General  Agent,  238-9  Marquette  Build- 
ing. CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J*  T.  WHALEN,  General  Western  Passenger  Agent, 
209.  Houser  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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A First-Class  Line 


For  First-Class  Trabel. 


Michigan 
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BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  ANN  ARBOR,  NEW  YORK, 

BOSTON,  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  POINTS 


Detroit,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR 

A SUMMER  NOTE  BOOK 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  of  the  Summer  Resorts  of  the 
North  and  East 

O.  W.  RUGOLES  H.  W.  HAYES 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.  Chicago  Agent.  Ann  Arbor 
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Hot  Springs,  Ark*  Pleasure  Resort  on  Es 

Grand  Empire  ol 
the  Southwest 

New  World’s  Egypt 
and  Land  of  Mystery 

Sunshine  Land 
Oranges  and  Flowers 

All  invite  you  to  come  and  come  QUICKLY  via 

Shortest 
Quickest 
Best  Service 

Reclining  Chair 
Cara  (Seats  Free)  and  Pull- 
man Buffet  Sleepers  on  all 
trains.  Special  Low  Rates  , 
for  Winter  Tourists  Tickets. 


* * * * 


Texas 

Mexico 

California 


Popular  personally  conducted  Tourist  Cara  Excursions  to  California  every  Thursday 
and  Saturday  via 

Missouri  Pacific 
0 Railway  Hi 

Colorado  Short  Line.'*  Rates  always  as  low  ns  any  Route. 

Write  for  pamphlets,  folders,  etc.,  etc. 


H.  D.  ARMSTRONG 

Trav.  Pass,  Agt„  32  Campus  Martius,  Detroit. 
Mich.,  or  1233  Washtenaw  Ave..  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 


BISSELL  WILSON 

D.  P.  A..  Ill  Adams  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND 

G.  P.  & T.  Agt.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Tourist  Rates  to  Texas,  Mexico  and  California 
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ago,  Milwaukee  i St.  Paul 

«y 

* 

* 

2* 

* 

* 
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* 

* 

2* 

2* 

y 

g"VWNS  and  operates  6.600  miles  of  thoroughly 
equipped  road. 

FIRST-CLASS  IN 
EVERY  RESPECT 

It  traverses  the  best  sections  of  the  States  of 
ILLINOIS.  WISCONSIN.  IOWA.  MISSOURI.  MINNE- 
SOTA, SOUTH  DAKOTA,  NORTH  DAKOTA,  AND 
THE  UPPER  PENINSULA  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  famous  “PIONEER  LIMITED”  Route 

1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

*2 

For  Further  Information  Address 

F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  111.,  or 

Robert  C.  Jones,  Michigan  Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BEST  LINE  CHICAGO  OR  ST.  LOUIS  TO 


AX^IDE  - VESTIBULED 
~ ~ trains  are  operated  also 
to  Omaha,  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  equipped  with 
modem,  roomy,  comfortable 
Pullman  Cars  and  Reclining 
Chair  Cars.  The  European  plan 
Dining  Car  service  is  a special 
feature  of  excellence  on  this 
line.  Delicate  china,  roses,  spot- 
less linen,  perfect  ventilation  and 
strictly  first-class  cooking. 

On  the  “Burlington’s  Number  One" 
fast  express,  is  a Pullman  Buffet 
smoking  car,  fitted  with  sideboard 
and  card  tables.  This  train  is  only 
one  night  on  the  road  be  tweet 
Chicago  and  Denver.  Its  luxurious 
equipment  and  fast  time  make  a lon| 
journey  seem  short. 


DENVER 


"Colorado  Outings” 

**  California  ” 

Are  the  titles  of  descriptive  booklets  which 
can  be  had  without  charge  upon  application  ■ 
P.  S.  E U S T I S,  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.  B.  & Q.  R.  R.,  CHICAGO. 
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COUSINS  & HALL 

South  University  Ave. 

Have  the 

Largest  and  Best 
Conservatories 

in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Drop  in  and  see  them,  or  order  your 
Cut  Flowers  over  either  Phone. 


j!  Translations 

j|  Literal,  50c.  Interlinear,  $1.50.  147  vola.  J; 

iij  Dictionaries 

•J  German,  French,  Italian.  Spanish, 

Latin,  Greek,  $2.00,  and  fi.oo. 

Completely  Parsed  Caesar  ! 

Book  I.  1 as  on  ear  A pa  gr.  interlinear  jl 
translation,  literal  translation,  and  j! 
every  word  completely  parsed.  $1.50.  ;! 

■ •{ 

:!;  Completely  Scanned  and  Parsed  Ac-  !; 
ncid,  Book  L $1.50.  Ready  August,  1900.  !| 

:;!  HINDS  & NOBLE,  Publishers, 

iil  4-5-6-18-13-14 Cooper  Institute,  N.Y.  City,  jl! 

!!;  Sekooiboakt  of  all  fublsktrt  at  one  ttore.  J;1 


'Jou^Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Spalding's  Foot  Ball  Supplies 

MLB  LEATHER  3HIN  GUARDS 

Made  of  heavy  sole  leather, 
flexible,  and  will  conform  to 
any  size  leg.  New  method  of 
attaching  straps  prevents 
them  from  shifting.  Abso- 
lute protection  to  the  shins. 

Belts,  Ankle  and  Elbow 
Bandages.  Murphy  Ankle 
Brace,  Conebear  Head 
Harness,  Leather  Covered 
Pads.  Wrist 
Supportars. 


Spalding's  Official  Football 
Guide  for  1901,  edited  by  Wal- 
ter Camp.  Price.  10c 

A.  G.  SPALDING  & BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

New  York  Chicago  Denver 

T Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Sports  free  to  any  address. 


I HADE  IVl  Anf\o 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  freo  whether  nn 
Invention  is  probably  patentable.  Oomniunlea- 
tlnna  strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  I'atonts 
sent  free,  oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Mutm  A Co.  receive 
r per UU  notice,  without  chargo.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 


A handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  largest  dr- 
eulatlon  of  any  sclent  Iflc  journal.  Terms.  $3  a 
year:  four  months,  f 1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  & Co.36,B'°-d— **New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  K Ht„  Washington.  D.  C. 


New,  Revised  and  enlarged  Edition  Now  Ready 

WHO'S  WHO  in  America 

A Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable  Living  Men  and  Women  of  the  United  States,  1901- 
1902.  1320  pages.  Edited  by  John  W.  Leonard.  Pull  Cloth.  Price.  $2.75. 

No  one  who  aims  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book.  It  contains 
short  "life  sketches"  of  11.551  Notable  Living  Americans,  telling  not  only  who  they  are  and  what 
they  are.  but  also  where  they  are— the  latest  address  being  given  in  every  case. 

I find  the  book  remarkably  convenient,  comprehensive  and  accurate.— D.  C.  GILMAN.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Your  book  has  proved  one  of  the  most  useful  and  satisfactory  of  our  desk  reference  books  the 
past  year.— W.  T.  HARRIS,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

I constantly  use  the  work  and  constantly  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  worth  many  times  the 
price  to  any  busy  man -THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON.  Author. 

S«nt  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  by 

A.  N.  MARQUIS  6 CO..  Publishers 

352  to  356  Dearborn  St.  : : : CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Headquarters  for  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures,  Port* 
able  Stands,  Mantels,  Globes,  Lamps  and  Supplies 

HUTZTLL  &-  CO. 

114  So.  Main  St.  0 ANN  ARBOR 


WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


NEW  EDITION 

NEW  PLATES  THROUGHOUT 

Now  Added  25,000  NEW  WORDS,  Phrase*,  Etc. 
Rich  Bindings  2364  Pages  ■#  5000  Illustrations 


Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a large  corps  ofcompetent  specialists. 

The  International  was  first  issued  in  jSqo,  succeeding  the  "Unabridged.’' 
The  Nexu  Edition  of  International  was  issued  in  Oct.,  iqoo.  Get  latest  and  beet. 

/ Also  Wcb8tcr’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  with  Scottish  Glossary,  etc. 
" First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  sire.” 


specimen  Paget,  etc.,  of  both  booth  sent  on  application. 

G.  & C.  M ERR  LAM  CO,  Publishers.  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


If  you  are  not  now  a subscriber  to  the  Alumnus,  paid  to  date,  send  in  your  sub- 
scription on  this  form. 


( Date) 1Q0 1 

The  Directors  of  the 

U.  ef  M.  Alumni  Association: 

Gentlemen  : 

Enclosed  find  One  Dollar,  for  Ivhich  send  me  The 
Michigan  Alumnus  for  one  year,  and  credit  me  Ivith  dues  to 
the  Association  for  the  same  period. 

Yours  truly. 

Department  Wame) 

{AJ.bc,  ‘ • 
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The  Scharf  Tag, 

Label  6 Box  Co. 

Begin  the  School  fear  toith  contracts  for  printing 

The  Journal  of  Pedagogy 
The  Michigan  Alumnus  (U.  of  M.  Monthly) 

The  Wolverine  (U.  of  M.  Weekly) 

The  Normal  College  News 
The  High  School  Chat 

And  The  Housefriend  and  Post  (Ann  Arbor 
Weekly) 

As  regular  publications 

Their  work  Is  of  the  hlfheet  order 

Their  prices  csrry  is  honest  working-  margin 
— no  more 

Their  service  is  characterized  by  promptness 
and  accuracy 

They  will  be  irlad  of  yonr  patronage  and  will 
do  everything1  in  their  power  to  merit  and 
retain  ft 


To  Make  His  Mark 
A Student 
Should  CIse 

WATERMAN’S 

IDEAL 

FOUNTAIN 

PENS 


For  Choice 

MEATS 
POULTRY 
aod  FISH 

Go  to  the 

Washington  Market 


J.  F.  HOELZLE 


Cor.  Washington  S 
and  Fourth  Ave. 


L. 


For  Sale  by 
All  Dealers 

or 

E.  WATERMAN  6©. 


MILLER 
& PRAY 


\ The  Kind 
1 o!  Groceries 
- & Provisions 
| Yon  Like 


Largest  Pountala  Pea  Manufacturer 
la  the  World 


Every  Day  In  the  Year 


155*157  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


300  IN.  Main  St.,  ANIN  ARBOR 
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All  the  Law  in  ONE  Edition 

That  it  What  You  Receive  When  You  Subscribe  for  the 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE 

IT  IS  a Complete  Working  Library  with  Yearly  Annotations. 

IT  IS  NOT  part  of  an  Endless  Chain  System  of  New  Editions. 


COMPLETE  in  35  Vols.  4 to  6 per  Year 
VOLUME  I NOW  READY 


Hon.  SEYMOUR  D.  THOMPSON,  Author  of  “Thompson  on  Corporations,'*  etc. 
Hon.  JOHN  F.  DILLON,  Author  of  “Dillon’s  Municipal  Corporations." 

Hon.  JAMES  SCIIOULKR,  Author  of  “Schouler  on  Domestic  Relations,"  ei*.. 
Hon.  SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  GEORGE  HOADLY,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  W.  H.  HAMILTON,  of  New  York. 

Justice  GILBERT  COLLINS,  of  New  Jersey. 

Judge  THOMAS  A.  MORAN,  of  Chicago. 

Justice  CHARLES  L.  LEWIS,  of  Minnesota. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  JONATHAN  ROSS,  of  Vermont. 

Justice  JOHN  S.  WILKES,  of  Tennessee. 

Justice  C.  C.  COLE,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Chief  Justice  JAMES  H.  HAZELRIGG,  of  Kentucky. 

Justice  KMLIN  McCLAIN,  of  Iowa,  Author  of  “McClain  on  Criminal  Law, "etc. 
Chief  Justice  JOHN  H.  BURFORD,  of  Oklahoma. 

Chief  Justice  A.  H.  WHITFIELD,  of  Mississippi. 

Ex -Attorney -General  W.  A.  KETCHAM,  of  Indiana. 

Chief  Justice  CARROLL  C.  BOGGS,  of  Illinois. 

Justice  H.  A.  SHARPE,  of  Alabama. 

Chief  Justice  R.  S.  TAFT,  of  Vermont. 

Justice  CHARLES  V.  BARDEEN,  of  Wisconsin. 

Justice  WALTER  CLARK,  of  North  Carolina,  Author  of  “North  Carolina  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure." 

Justice  JAMES  B.  GANTT,  of  Missouri. 

Justice  JACOB  F.  BURKET,  of  Ohio. 

Chief  Justice  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  of  Colorado. 

Justice  W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  of  Kansas. 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  BATES,  of  Delaware. 

Hon.  U.  M.  ROSE,  of  Arkansas. 

Justice  FRANK  A.  HOOKER,  of  Michigan. 

Chief  Justice  H.  C.  McWHORTER,  of  West  Virginia. 

Justice  GEORGE  W.  BARTCH,  of  Utah. 

Hon.  C.  G.  TIEDKMAN,  Author  of  “Tiedeman  on  Real  Property,"  etc. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  F.  RANDOLPH,  Author  of  “Randolph  on  Commercial  Papers," 
etc. 

Chief  Justice  R.  R.  GAINES,  of  Texas. 

Hon.  LEONARD  A.  JONES,  Author  of  “Jones  on  Mortgages,"  etc. 

Chief  Justice  A.  C.  KILLAM,  of  Manitoba,  Can. 

Hon.  E.  B.  KINKEAD,  Author  of  “Kinkead  on  Pleading." 

Hon.  A.  S.  BOLLKS,  Author  of  "Bolles  on  Banking. 

Hon.  JAMES  W.  EATON,  Editor  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reports. 

Hon.  ROSWELL  SHINN,  Author  of  “Shinn  on  Attachment. 

Hon.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY,  Author  of  “Pomeroy  on  Equitv." 

Hon.  FRANK  IRVINE,  of  Nebraska. 

The  regular  price  of  $7.50  per  volume  will  be  reduced  to  $6  for  a short  time  to  advance 
subscribers. 
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LAUGHLIN 

FOUNTAIN 
PEN 

Die  Best  at  Any  Price 

Sent  on  approval  to 
responsible  people, 

A Packet  Companion  of 
never  ending  usefulness,  a 
source  of  constant  pleasure 
and  comfort. 

To  test  the  merits  of 

MICHIGAN  ALUMNUS  j 

as  an  advertising  medium 
we  offer  your  choice  of 
these  popular  styles  super- 
ior to  the 

$3.00 

grades  of  other  makes  for  I 
only 


UftcestfltloaiDyOsersoteeg  | 

Pre-emieeotly  Satisfactory. 

Try  it  a week,  if  not  suited,  I 
we  buy  it  back,  and  give  you 
$1.10  for  It  (the  additional  ten 

gntsistopay  for  your  trouble 
returning  the  pen).  We  are  ; 
willing  to  take  chances  on  you 
wanting  to  sell : we  know  pen 
values — you  will  when  you 
have  one  of  these. 

Finest  quality  hard  Para  rub* 
ber  reservoir  holder,  14k.  Dia- 
mond Point  Gold  Pen,  any 
desired  flexibility  In  fine,  metf- 
ium  or  stub,  ana  the  only  per- 
fect iukfccdkuovtn  to  the  sci- 
ence of  fountain  pen  making. 
Se*  mtpuld  on  receipt  of  ll.W 

(ll<>f«i>t ratios,  utri.) 

This  great  Special  Offer  is 
good  for  just  80  days.  One  of 
our  Safety  Pocket  Pen  Hold- 
ers free  of  charge  with  each 
pen. 

Remember— There  is  No 
just  as  good”  as  the  Laugh- 
lit):  insist  on  It;  take  no 
chances. 

State  whether  Ladies’  or 
Gentlemen's  style  is  desired. 
Illustrations  are  full  site  of 
complete  article.  Address 

LAUGHLIN  MF6.  CO. 

338  Orlawold  St. 
DCTROIT,  MICH. 


The  Palace  Livery 

has  the 
Finest 
Hack  and 
I.ivery  Line 
in  Town. 

Parties  a Specialty. 

ROBISON  & CO. 

2J3  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


LUICK  BROS. 

Proprietors  of 

Ann  Arbor 
Steam 
Planing 
Mill 


Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds 


401-417  N.  Fourth  Ave. 


ICE  CREAM  LUNCHES 


TUTTLE’S 

338  S.  STATE  ST. 


AllcgrrttTs  and  Lownoy’s 


♦+♦♦♦♦+♦♦+♦♦♦♦♦+♦+♦♦+♦++♦♦ 


Chocolate, 
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LOST  a a 

An  opportunity  to  try  Chuc  A San  bourn's  Coffees  when  down  town  last  tine 
Improve  the  next  opportunity 

STIMSON  & SON,  State  Street  Grocers 

Are  the  firm  to  see 


CHAS  E.  HISCOCK 
President 


W D.  HARRIMAX 
Vice-President 


M J.  FRITZ 
Cashier 


Ann  Arbor  Savings  Bank 

CAPITAL.  Sso.ooo  SURPLUS.  $150,000  RESOURCES.  $1,500,000 

Safety  Deposit  Vaults  of  the  best  modem  construction.  Absolutely  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof 
Your  Business  Solicited. 


We  have  a fine  line  of 

DESKS, 

STUDY  TABLES 

AND 

EASY  CHAIRS. 

just  the  things  for  Students. 


J.  F.  SCHUH 

High  Grade  Mantels  and  Grates. 

Electric  Construction  and  Supplies. 

Sanitary  Plumbing 


Do  not  fail  to  see  our  Wilton,  Brussels 
and  Smyrna  RUGS  in  all  sizes. 


MARTIN  HALLER 


Artistic  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 
Sewing  Machines. 


Saves  the  Most 
k Time  A 


/ LastsX 

/the  Longest^ 
r Time  1 
REMINGTON] 
TYPEWRITER 


I WYCKOFF.  SEAMANS  b BENEDICT] 
V.W7  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  J 


Furniture,  Carpets 
and  Draperies 


207  £.  Washington  St. 

Hnn  CZrbor,  Mich. 


The  Standard  of 
Excellence  for 
over  forty  years 


STEEL  PENS 


Z SPENCERIAN 

■O  PEN  CO,  _ 

m msasaFRc:  al 


N°J7.  PENC 


NCQ_J 


1 Z SPEWi.  Lm«« 

2 TO  PEN  CO 
SSjUCova- 


) J 


Select  a pen  tor  gour  writing  from 

a sample  card  of  special  l umbers  for  cor- 
respondence. 12  pens  for  10c.,  postpaid. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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JNO.  C.  FISCHER 

I23-I2T  S.  MAIN  ST.  103-107  E.  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Dealer  la 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING,  BUILDERS’  HARDWARE,  IRON,  NAILS,  SPORT- 
ING GOODS,  CUTLERY,  GLASS  AND  PAINT 


Manufacturer  of 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  GAS  REGULATORS,  WARD  CARRIAGES,  STATE 
AQUARIUMS,  INCUBATORS,  TIN,  SHEET  IRON  AND  COPPER  WARE 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  IN  IT  for  Students’  Supplies. 

Give  us  a call  and  be  convinced  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

Jno  C.  Flsolier 


YOU  will  find  every- 
thing that  a first-class 
Drug  Store  should 
have  at  ...  . 

GOODYEAR 
& CO'S. 

Main  Street 


E-  D.  Krtne.  President 

S.  W.  Clarkson.  Cashier 

Harrison  Soule.  Vice-President 

FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  Ann  Arbor,  (llchlgan 

Capital,  Furplus  and  Profits, 

$100,000  $40,000 


No.  1 — Blue  back-ground,  yellow  letter.  75c.  No.  2—  Blue  back  ground,  yellow  letter,  (raised 
wreath).  $1.00.  No.  3 — Blue  back  ground,  gold  letter,  75c.  No.  4— Blue  back-ground,  gold  letter.  75c 
No.  5 — Half  yellow,  half  blue.  $1.50.  No.  6 — Half  yellow,  half  blue,  $1.50.  No.  7 — Half  yellow,  half 
blue.  $1.00.  No.  8—  Half  yellow,  half  blue.  $1.00.  No.  9—  Half  yellow,  half  blue.  <1.00.  No.  10— Half 
yellow,  half  blue. $1.00.  All  made  of  Sterling  Silver.  Gold  Plated  and  Finely  Enamelled.  Sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WM.  ARNOLD,  Jeweler,  Ann  Arbor 
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Index  to  Alumni  and  Officers  of  the  University  Referred  to  in 
this  Number  of  the  Alumnus,— October,  1901 


Adams,  C.  K.  8,  10— Adams,  C.  W.  36 
— Ambruster,  W.  11,  13,  30 — Amerland, 
J.  H.  32 — Ames,  R.  L.  34 — Anderson,  E. 

35—  Anderson,  M.  C.  D.  32— Angell,  J. 
B.  3,  27— Arnold,  S.  O.  19— Avery,  M. 
N.  32 — Ayers,  N.  B.  35. 

Babcock,  J N.  35— Baird,  J.  W.  32— 
Bancroft,  J W.  29— Banks,  R.  36— Beach, 

E.  P.  37 — Bennett,  B.  S.  32 — Bennett, 

F.  D.  31— Biddle,  J.  32— Biester,  A.  T. 

36—  Bliss,  C.  B.  34— Bliss,  F.  L.  31— 
Blome,  W.  H.  37— Boise,  J.  R.  13,  14— 
Bowen,  T.  W.  33 — Bowman,  W.  H.  35 — 
Boyd,  J.  P.  31 — Boynton,  VV.  C.  35 — 
Bradish,  A.  18 — Brandon,  E.  E.  36 — 
Brooks,  D.  C.  14.  30,  37,40-Bunker,  R. 
E.  28— Burke,  E.  D.  35— Burnett,  C.  J. 
31 — Burnham,  M.  35 — Burt,  J.  C.  31 — 
Byington,  J.  F.  34. 

Campbell,  G.  11,  15,  30-Campbell, 

R.  C.  36 — Campbell,  W.O.  33— Can- 
non, J.  M.  33 — Carpenter,  W.  29 — 
Cary,  J.  C.  W.  31 — Chalmers,  W. 
W.  33— Champlin,  J.  W.  40— Chase,  W. 

S.  36 — Chenoweth,  J.  36 — Clark,  K.  36 — 
Clark,  J.  E.  30,  38— Clement.  H.  N.  16, 
17,  30— Cobb,  S.  P.  36— Colby,  B.  H.  31 
—Colby,  B.  M.  36— Collins,  C.  F.  31  — 
Collins,  W.  E.  33 — Comstock,  L.  K.  39 — 
Conrad,  J.  1*\  33 — Converse,  H.  A.  36 — 
Cooley,  M.  E.  39— Cooley,  T.  M.  29,  39 
— Coolidge,  J.  W.  32— Corey,  G.  H.  32— 
Corfman,  E.  E.  33 — Corwin,  E.  S.  36— 
Coventry,  W.  A.  35 — Cowgill,  P.  A.  34— 
Crampton,  C.  B.  31 — Crittenden,  A.  R. 
36 — Crowley,  J.  J.  35 — Cutcheon,  B.  M. 
8,  10,  30. 

Darby,  E.  A.  33 — Davidson,  E.  C.  33 — 
den  Bleyker,  W.  35— Dickinson,  O.  B. 
31 — Diehl,  F.  35 — Dillon,  D.  F.  35 — 
Doherty,  V.  C.  37— D’Ooge,  M.  L.  10— 
Douglass,  H.  33 — Duncan,  C.  G.  31 — 
Dunlop,  W.  F.  33— Dyer,  H.  L.  34. 

Eggleston,  E.  H.  38,  40 — Ely.  L.  B. 

34 — Erwin,  J.  B.  31— Ewald,  B.  36 — Ew- 
ing, T.  S.  32. 

Feckenscher,  E.  R.  35— Fitch,  K.  C. 

36—  Forbes,  II.  F.  32— Frank,  E.  C.  35— 
Freeman,  F.  F.  34— French,  J.  L.  35 — 
Frieze,  H.  S.  13,  14— Fritts,  F.  F.  31— 
Frulauff,  C.  A.  36 — Furness,  G.  B.  34. 

Gailev,  B S.  34— Gailey,  E.  P.  35— 
Gibson,  W.  A.  30— Glasscock,  D.  M.  34 
—Goddard,  L.  O.  30— Goff,  F.  H.  32- 
Gram,  L.  M.  36 — Green,  F.  D.  36 — 
Grid  ley,  C.  A.  34— Griffin,  O.  A.  37— 
Grocliau,  E.  A.  34. 

Haines,  H.  H.  33 — Harris,  G.  35 — 
Harris,  W.  VV.  33— Hartwell,  H.  VV.  32 
—Hatcher,  M.  G.  30— Haven.  E.  O.  11, 
12,  18,  19— Hawes,  J.  38, 40— Higgins.  G. 

T.  3* — Hill,  C.  W.  36—  Hill,  G.  S 36- 
Hole.  C B.  37— Holland,  A.J.  35— Hop- 
per, C.  H.  31 — Horth,  J.  L.  37 — Horton, 

G.  31  — Howat,  A.  31 — Howlett,  N.  M. 

37 —  Hudson,  A.  S.  37 — Hudson,  R.  27 — 
Hunter,  M.  P.  34— Huntsman,  A.  31 — 
Hutchinson,  VV.  R.  33. 

Jackman,  W.  F.  33— Jackson,  E.  S. 
30 — Jones,  C.  D.  39  , 40— Jones,  C.  VV. 
33— Jones,  W.  C.  32— Joseph  O.  G.  36. 

Keareley,  J.  7.  9.  29— Kedzie,  R.  C. 
29 — Keeler,  B.  C.  31 — Khuen,  R.  33 — 
King,  H.  W.  34— King,  W.  H.  33- 
Knight,  R K.  40 — Kremers,  W.  35 — 
Kroguian,  N.  W.  34— Kruemling,  F.  C. 
34. 


Dee,  G.  L.  29— LeFevre,  O.  E.  31— 
Leighton,  I.  A.  33—  Lewald,  A.  M.  36- 
Lewis,  W.  A.  34 — Lockwood,  H.  A.  32 
— Lodge,  A.  32 — Loomis,  B.  P.,  Jr.  36 — 
Lowenthal,  L.  B.  36— Lyons,  C.  J.  37. 

McAdoo,  J.  B.  36 — McAlester,  C.  E.  8 
— McClintock,  C.  T.  34— McConkey,  J. 

G.  35— McEvoy,  R.  G.  32— McKee.  J.  37 
— McLaughlin,  D.  C.  40— McLean,  M. 

H.  32 — McVeau,  M.  J.  35 — Maltman,  J. 
S.  30—  Marlatt,  H.  R.  34— Martin,  J.  T. 
32 — Marx,  E.  33 -Mason,  C.  S.  34 — 
Mather,  T.  C.  30— Mills,  H.  R.  8— 
Mills,  L.  L.  11 — Mires,  A.  32 — Mont- 
gomery, J.  A.  36— Moody,  W.  C.  35— 
Morton,  J.  S.  29 — Mowers,  S.  W.  34  — 
Moyle,  J.  N.  33— Moyle,  ().  W.  33— 
Mullen,  A.  F.  36 — Munson,  J.  D.  31. 

Nelson,  E.  10 — NeUon,  J.  B.  33 — 
Newton,  R.  W.  34— Nichols,  J.  A.  33— 
Nims,  W.  E.  35 — Nisbet,  R.  J.  34 — 
Nordike,  J.  L.  33. 

Oren,  F.  M.  35. 

Parker,  F.  G.  40—  Passolt,  H.  A.  33 — 
Pattison,  C.  R.  29— Pavne,  W.  H.  36— 
Pendleton,  E.  W.  36— Perry,  VV.  S.  8, 
10— Pitkin,  VV.  B.  35— Post,  H.  8— Post, 
J.  O.  8-Potter,  A.  M.  33— Potter,  G.  T. 

35 —  Powers,  O.W.  31 — Purdum,  N.  E.  40. 
Quick,  C.  P.  10. 

Raab.  I.  T.  35 — Rainey,  T.  G.  31 — 
Rand.  H.  F.  34— Ransom,  VV.  C.  9,  11, 
29— Raver,  C.  F.  37— Read,  C.  E.  36- 
Rice,  J.  S.  31 — Ricketts,  J.  M.  40 — 
Riegelnian,  C.  A.  35— Rippey,  W.  H.34 
— Ritter,  J.  F.  34 — Robbins, VV.  34 — Rog- 
ers, A.  H.  31 — Rogers,  H.  W.  29 — 
Rosenthal,  M.  33. 

Sanderson,  C.  VV.  32 — Sanford,  G.  P. 
lO— Scott,  C.  M.  37— Scott,  F.  N.  33— 
Scott.  I.  T.  7—  Seavey,  W.  R.  37— Seipp, 
1*.  VV.  37 — Sessions.  J.  Q,  A.  19 — Shaw, 

E.  F.  33— Sherrard,  H.  G.  32— Shields, 
D.  C.34— Silverwood,  VV.  F.  31— Simons, 

F.  S.  35,  37 — Sloan,  G.  VV.  31 — Smalley, 
H.  36 — Smith,  A.  M.  35— Snook,  J.  H. 

36—  Soper,  C.  II.  32 — Spence,  A.  K.21 — 
Spohn,  J.  C.  30— Stauffer,  VV.  H.  33 — 
Stevens,  VV.  B.  31 — Stewart,  C.  E.  34 — 
Stewart,  L.  H.  35 — Stone,  G.  C.  35 — 
Stone,  W,  J.  35 — Stonetnan,  A.  H.  35 — 
Stiansky,  F.  J.  36— Swift,  D.  N.  34. 

Tanner,  D.  C.  37 — Tappan,  H.  P.  11, 
12,  13,  14,  15,  18  — Teetzel,  C.  T.  37— 
Thomas,  M.  36— Thompson,  I.  33 — 
Thompson,  VV.  M.  32 — Tibbits,  L.  30 — 
Titus,  J.  F.  34 — Tressler,  A.  VV.  36 — 
Tripp,  R.  II.  8,  10 — Truman,  I.  J.  34 — 
Tvler,  J.  H.  32-Tvler,  L.  L.  36. 

'Utley,  H.  M.  8.  ' 

Van  Valkenburg,  L.  A.  37 — Villa,  F., 
Jr.  36. 

Wagar,  D.  H.  35— Waite,  H.  H.  37— 
Waelder,  C.  M.  32-VValling,  S.  D.  32— 
Warriner,  E.  C.  33 — Wartliin,  A S.  33 
—Webster,  E.  L.  32-VVebster,  C.  I.  37 
— VVestover,  M.  34 — Wherry,  W.  M.  35 
—White,  A.  D.  14— White,  A.  H.  22- 
White.  H.  C.  39— White.  J.  P.  35— White, 
S.  H.  19,  20— Wildman,  II.  V.  32— 
Wilev,  G.  S.  36 — Williams,  G.  P,  14 — 
Wilson,  C.  G.  32— Wilson,  F.  H.  34- 
VVinans,  J.  E.  33  — VVitteiimyer,  L.  A.  35 
— Wood,  C.  M.  35  — Woodard,  L.  A.  34 
— Wyman,  B 35. 

Vutzy,  S.  M.  36. 

Zeidler,  C.  G.  36 — Zimmerman,  L.  35 


YOU  WILL  LIKE  THE 
TURNOUTS  AND  THE 
TREATMENT  YOU  GET  AT 
Both  Phones. 


Walker’s 

Livery, 

526  Jefferson  St. 


JP. 

m 

• 

Brown’s 
Drug  Store 

The  Laundry 

is  a aoOD  Drug  Store.  The 
stock  is  complete,  the  service 
prompt,  the  prices  as  low  as 
any — often  lower  than  others. 
We  solicit  your  trade  on  the 
basis  0 1 the  above,  and  guar- 
antee entire  satisfaction  in 

that  satisfies. 

v; 

Agency  of 

PAUL  G MEYER, 

■x 

■ a - 

connection  with  every  trans- 
action. 

607  E.  Williams  St. 

* 

jP. 

Hi.*"- 

DE  FRIES 

Bngrarings,  Etchings, 

Prints,  Artistic  Framing, 
Statuettes,  Busts,  Medallions, 
Quaint  Room  Ornaments. 

317  South  Fourth  Ave. 

gL 

ART  STORE 

HE,NRY  BROS. 

U.  M.  TAILORS. 

709  N.  University  Ave.  - ANN  ARBOR. 


C E GODFREY, 

Track  end  Storage*  Moving  and 
Storing  of  Household  Goods  and 
Pianos,  t i t t : 

Yvchoutt  sod  OH  1m, 

Pfcon*  82.  410  ff.  Fourth  Ave. 


ipal  suxter.  ou  c*. 
Perfection  Oil  end  (UmIIm. 


George  Bischoff, 

Tlorist. 

Choice  Cut  Flowers 

A HD 

Decorative  Plants. 
Floral  Designs  a Specialty. 

330  Chapin  St.  Phone  309. 


A Gean  Stock  of  GROCERIES. 
The  Best  MEATS. 

The  Lowest  Prices  in  Town. 

221-223  N.  MAIN  ST..  ANN  ARBOR. 


G.F.  PARDON 


In  reading:  law,  one  often  has 
occasion  to  consult  a Dictionary, 
and  he  is  particularly  unfortunate 
if  his  Dictionary,  by  citation  of 
authorities  and  notes,  leads  him 
away  from  his  text,  as  it  would 
necessarily  weaken  his  reading. 
A Dictionary  that  will  give  him  an 
accurate  definition  in  the  least 
possible  number  of  words,  is  un- 
questionably the  most  desirable 
book  to  have  on  hand.  Such  a one 
is  Kinney’s  Law  Dictionary  and 
Glossary:  it  contains  the  largest 
number  of  words  defined,  both  old 
and  modern,  and  as  a Glossary,  is 
more  complete  than  any  other. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley  says:  “ 1 
find  it  very  convenient  indeed, 
condensed  as  would  be  expected 
for  the  use  of  students,  but  for 
most  purposes,  sufficient  for  use 
in  the  law  offices  of  the  country." 

One  volume,  $5.26  prepaid:  or, 
for  students’  use,  $3.76  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price  with  the  order. 

CaUaghivi  & Company. 


114  Monroe  St.  . . * ■ • CHICAGO. 
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THE  NEW  store  Everything  New 

PRICES  ON  THE  CASH  BASIS 

STAEBLER  & WUERTH,  311  5.  Main 

Wagner  & 

123  5.  /lain  Street  - ^ * A*  A-'V  ^ 


IRentscbler 


Cor.  71am  and  Huron  Stt. 
Ann  Sfrhor 


jj^botograpber 

Thant  No.  sSf—l  rinft 


Cutting,  keyer  & Co. 


HATTERS  *S  PURW3JHERJT 


Ovm.  Athletic  and  Laboratory  Suit* 
$1.00  each  or  50c  a Garment. 

Spalding  and  Crescent  Sweaters. 

An  elegant  line  ol  Scotch  Negligees 
for  Fall  and  Winter  wear. 

201-203  8.  Main  & 104  E.  Washington 


Markham's  Bazaar 

Headquarters  for  everything 
in  the  line  of 

China,  Crockery,  Lamps 

housefurnishings 

Notions 

pkou  i)i->  b.  315  5.  Mam 


Bacteriology 

Biology 

Histology 

Pathology 


Supplies 

QUARRY’S  DRUG  STORE 

Co*.  STA.T*  St.  a an  N.  UWIV.  AT*. 


MILWARD  NOBBY  TAILOR 

STATE  STREET 


t 


SOME  BOOKS 

PUBLI8HED  BY 

GEORGE  WAHR 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER  TO 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR 

The  Diagnosis  cf  Dljcuf*  •(  the  Cord,  Location  of  Lesion 

Bv  Dr.  Grassrt.  Translated  by  Jeanne  C.  Solis,  M.  D..  Demonstrator  of  Nervous  Diseases  and 
Electrotherapeutics  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  98  pages.  Cloth.  65  cents. 

Laboratory  Work  In  Physiological  Chemistry 

By  Frederick  G.  Novy.  Sc.  D..  M.  D . Junior  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 
University  of  Michigan.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  frontispiece  and  24  illus- 
trations. Octavo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

Laboratory  Work  In  Bacteriology 

By  Frederick  G.  Novy.  Sc.  D..  M.  D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 
University  of  Michigan.  Second  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  enlarged.  563  pages.  Octavo. 
$3.00. 

Directions  for  Work  In  the  Histological  Laboratory 

By  G.  Carl  Huber.  M.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology.  University  of  Michi 
gan.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Octavo.  2C4  pages.  Cloth,  $1. SO. 

A Laboratory  Manual  of  Electrotherapeutics 

By  William  James  Herdmau.  Ph.  B..  M.  D.f  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and 
Electrotherapeutics.  University  of  Michigan,  and  Frank  W.  Nagler.  B.  S..  Instructor  in  Electro-  * 
therapeutics,  University  of  Michigan.  Octavo.  Cloth.  163  pages.  55  illustrations.  $1.50. 

Biblical  Selections  for  Beginneis  In  Herman 

With  questions  for  drill  in  speaking,  writing  and  grammar.  By  Warren  Washburn  Florer,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  In  press. 

A Guide  tor  the  Study  of  Heyae’s  L'Arrabblafa 

With  questions  for  grammar  review.  By  Warren  I W.  Florer,  University  of  Michigan.  Pam- 
phlet. 20  pages.  20  cents. 

A Guide  for  Ihe  Study  ot  Rlehl's  Burg  Neldetk  and  von  Jagemann’s  German  Syntax 

By  Warren  Washburn  Florer,  University  of  Michigan.  88  pages.  Pamphlet.  30  cents. 

Storm's  Immensee 

Edited  by  Hildner  andlDiekhoff.  University  of  Michigan.  70fpages.  Cloth.  35  cents. 

Lett  f rage  n zu  Storm's  I m men  see 

Von  Hildner  und  Diekhoff,  University  of  Michigan.  Pamphlet.  16  pages.  15  cents. 

A French  Reader  for  Beginners,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary 

By  Moritz  Levi.  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  University  of  Michigan,  andlVictor  F.  Francois. 
Instructor  in  French.  University  of  Michigan.  l2mo.  261  pages.  $1.00. 

Questions  Based  on  Levi  and  Francois’s  Reader 
37  pages.  Pamphlet.  25  cents, 
elements  of  tha  Law  of  Negotiable  Contracts 

By  E.  F.  Johnson.  B.  S..  LL.  M.,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Department  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  8vo.  735  pages.  Full  law  sheep  binding.  $3.75. 

Pi  act  leal  Pathology  for  Students  and  Physicians.  A Manual  of  Laboratory  and  Post-Mortem 
Technic.  Designed  Especially  for  the  Use  of  Junior  and  Senior  Students  in  Pathology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan 

By  Aldred  Scott  Warthin.  Ph.  D.,  M.  D..  Instructorin  Pathology,  University  of  Michigan.  Octavo. 

234  pages.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  Classical  Mythology;  for  the  Lower  Grades  and  Secondary  Schools 

By  B.  L.  D Ooge.  Professor  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College.  12mo.  180  pages.  Cloth 
45  cents. 

A Teachers’  Course  in  Physical  Training.  By  Wilbur  P.  Bowen,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College.  A brief  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  gymnastic 
training,  designed  for  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools.  183  pages.  43  illustrations.  Cloth.  $1.00. 
Select  Methods  In  Inorganic  Quantitative  Analysis 

By  Byron  W.  Cheever,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  late  Acting  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  University  o 
Michigan.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Frank  Clewcs  Smith.  Professor  of  Geology,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  in  the  State  School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City.  S.  D.  Parts  I and  II.  Third  edition.  12mo. 
$1.75. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  SENT  POST  PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE* 

Constantly  In  stock  books  for  all  the  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Libraries  bought  and  sold.  Special  attention  paid  to 
the  Importation  of  foreign  books  and  periodicals.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 


Copyrighted  material 


The  Michigan  Alumnus 


FORECAST  FOR  DECEMBER 

The  next  number  of  the  Alumnus  will  be  issued  the  10th  of  December.  It 
will  be  a Special  J^umber  for  Business  Men.  The  following  Alumni,  each  of  whom 
is  a successful  man  of  business,  will  tell  what  university  life  would  mean  to  them  if 
they  had  their  college  courses  to  live  over  again  and  were  preparing  for  com- 
mercial life.  The  value  to  young  men  of  such  a series  of  letters,  will  be 
inestimable. 

Thomas  M.  Baxter,  '62,  of  Chicago,  a Director  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Oliver  P.  Dickinson,  ’66,  of  Chicago,  the  Credit  Man  of  the  great  Crane 
Company 

Clarence  M.  Burton,  ’73,  of  Detroit,  the  Founder  and  Owner  of  a most 
successful  Abstract  Business 

Edward  C.  Hinman,  *74,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Steam  Pump  Company 

H.  Clark  Ford,  *75,  of  Cleveland,  Attorney,  Banker,  and  Railway  Director 
Henry  W.  Ashley,  *79,  of  Toledo,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad  Company 

Halftone  Portraits  of  Each  Will  Be  Given 

Charles  E.  Greene,  Dean  of  the  Engineering  Department,  writes  of  “ The 
Chances  for  Immediate  Employment  of  Engineers  upon  Graduation .*’  The  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  Engineering  School — the  freshman  class 
is  over  twice  the  size  of  that  entering  three  years  ago — must  have  some  reason 
behind  it.  Are  young  engineers  likely  to  fare  better  than  young  lawyers,  doctors, 
dentists,  and  chemists?  The  Dean  will  base  his  article  on  the  records  of  recent 
graduates. 

Henry  M.  Senter,  *95,  a Coffee  Planter  and  Lumberman  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  writes  on  "Business  Prospects  in  South  America.** 

It  is  possible  that  the  Alumnus  will  present  an  article  by  Commissioner 
Dean  C.  Worcester,  ’89,  on  "Business  Prospects  in  the  Philippines.'*  Professor 
Worcester  could  not  definitely  promise  a contribution;  he  will  send  it  if  the  time  at 
his  disposal  enables  him  to  do  so. 

There  will  appear  also  five  more  short  reminiscent  articles  from  the  Alumni. 
The  contributors  for  next  time  will  be : 

General  William  H.  H.  Beadle.  ’61,  *67/,  of  Madison,  S.  Dak. 

President  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Normal  School 
Levi  L.  Barbour,  ’63,  *65/,  of  Detroit 

Lawyer,  Ex-Regent,  and  Ex-President  of  the  Alumni  Association 
Wiu.C.  Turner,  *75,  of  New  York 

Broker  and  Member  of  the  Press  Club 
Mark  Norris,  ’79,  *82/,  of  Grand  Rapids 

Lawyer,  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Bar  Association 
Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  ’89 A,  of  Ann  Arbor 

Secretary  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Faculty 

Halftone  Portraits  of  the  Contributors  Will  Appear 
The  News  Department  will  have  its  usual  divisions — Athletics,  Campus, 
University  (with  a sketch  and  portrait  of  Edward  D.  Jones,  the  newly-installed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Industry  and  Commerce) , University  News,  Alumni,  News 
from  the  Classes,  Marriages,  Necrology,  and  Book  Notes.  The  index  to  names 
will  be  included  as  usual. 

January— Ann  Arbor  City  Number 
February— Physicians'  Number 


Sample  Copies— they  should  be  ordered  In  advance— 10  cents.  Yearly 
Subscription,  $1.00 


Copyrighted  material 


Ann  Arbor  High  School 


The  Special  Advantages  Offered 
by  this  School  are: 

I— Preparation  for  College.  The  teachers  are  all  specialists  who  keep  in  cloae 
touch  with  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  consequently  know 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  desired. 

II— Preparation  for  Business.  Our  Commercial  Course  is  not  surpassed  in  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  by  that  of  any  school  in  the  country. 

III—  Music.  A Music  Course  of  four  years  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 

sity School  of  Music.  For  those  who  wish  to  combine  music  with  college 
preparation,  courses  of  five  years  are  offered. 

IV—  Library  and  Qymnasium.  The  school  has  a working  library  of  6,000  volumes. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  baths. 

V — Location.  Ann  Arbor  not  only  has  a beautiful  and  healthful  situation,  but  also 
presents  a variety  of  high-class  literary  and  musical  entertainments  which, 
when  quality  and  cheapness  are  considered,  cannot  be  equaled  elsewhere 
outside  of  Germany. 

h.  M.  SLAUSON,  Supt. 

J.  O.  PATTENGILL,  Principal 


University  School  of  Music 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHlOAN 

Conducted  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

FACULTY: 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY.  A.  M..  Director. 
ALBERT  LOCKWOOD.  Head  of  Piano  Depart- 
ment. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWLAND.  Head  of  Vocal  De- 
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“The  Most  Satisfactory  Moment  tn  my  Athletic 


Experience 

GEORGE  PIERRE  CODD,  ’91 

ABOUT  six  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  1,  1891,  I think 
I felt  more  satisfied  than  at  any  other 
time  during  the  period  I was  con- 
nected with  athletics  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Michigan.  It  was  the 
end  of  the  first  long  eastern  trip 
which  our  college  team  had  ever 
taken,  and  it  was  not  so  much  the 
victory  over  the  Harvard  University 
team,  which  occurred  that  day,  as 
it  was  the  consummation  of  a suc- 
cessful trip,  and  the  proof  of  a fact, 
which  has  doubtless  been  over- 
looked, ' that  the  University  of 
Michigan  men  had  accomplished  a 
feat  which  had  never  as  yet  been 
undertaken  by  an  eastern  college, 
nor  for  that  matter,  would  one 
of  them  ever  have  attempted  it. 

Those  who  follow  athletics  will 
have  observed  that  all  the  principal 
games  of  eastern  colleges  have 
been  so  far  apart,  in  point  of  time, 
as  to  give  the  players  abundant 
opportunity  to  recuperate  from  their 
efforts  and  present  teams  in  the 
best  possible  physical  condition. 

We  undertook,  as  we  were  com- 
pelled to  that  year,  a series  of 
games,  playing  each  successive  day 


at  Michigan” 

against  the  strongest  colleges  in 
the  East.  We  were  traveling  every 
night  and  practically  had  no  rest 
from  the  time  we  left  Ann  Arbor 
until  the  close  of  our  last  game. 

The  reason  of  gratification  on  my 
part  for  the  result  of  this  trip  was 
that  it  proved  the  beneficial  results 
of  as  hard  acourse  of  training  as  any 
University  team  had,  up  to  that 
time,  ever  undergone,  and  that  it 
also  furnished  a proof  of  the  earnest 
efforts  and  self-denial  practiced  by 
every  man  of  the  team. 

The  last  inning  of  this  game  was 
almost  a heart -breaker.  Captain 
Dean  of  Harvard,  the  first  man  up 
in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning, 
hit  the  first  ball  pitched  for  a long 
three-bagger.  The  score  was  4 to 
1 in  our  favor,  and  I had  the  men 
play  back  for  the  batter  and  let 
Dean  score.  The  next  man  up  hit 
a long  fly  to  left  field,  and  in  the 
strainof  the  game  and  over-anxiety, 
the  ball  was  dropped.  The  batter 
reached  second  base  on  the  error. 
Again  the  instructions  were  given 
to  play  for  the  batter  and  allow  the 
base  runner  to  score,  if  need  be. 
The  next  two  men  went  out  on  in  - 
field  hits,  but  another  run  was 
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scored.  The  bases,  however,  were 
clear  and  when  L.  I.  Abbott  cap- 
tureU  a long  fly  in  right  field  and 
put  the  last  man  out,  it  ended  the 
strain  of  a game  which  we  all 
admitted  was  about  as  hard  as  we 
had  ever  passed  through.  The 
strain  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  hard  and  exacting 
work  we  had  done  for  ten  days 
preceding. 

Our  infield  work  was  perfect. 
The  hitting  of  Harvard  was  ex- 
tremely hard,  but  it  seemed  as 
though  our  infield  was  almost  a 
solid  stone  wall,  and  that  nothing 
could  get  through  it.  The  entire 
team  played  with  a vim  and  dash 
that  is  se  dom  seen,  and  showed 
that  they  could  stand  more  hard 
and  exacting  work  than  any  team 
with  which  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
ever  to  have  been  connected. 

Well  might  we  feel  elated  at  the 
end  of  this  struggle,  to  know  that 
we  had  given  our  eastern  antag- 
onists a pretty  good  “practice 
game’’ — for  such  the  Harvard 
manager  had  condescendingly  in- 
formed our  management  he  should 
term  it. 

EDMUND  CLAUDE  SHIELDS,  ’94, 

’96/ 

I have  been  requested  to  write 
of  “the  most  satisfactory'  mo- 
ment’’ of  my  athletic  career  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  This  is, 
indeed,  difficult  for  me,  as  the 
moments  of  extreme  personal  satis- 
faction during  my  connection  with 
the  athletic  history  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  from  1891  to  1896, 


were  very  numerous.  But  I shall 
endeavor  to  tell  of  one  victory, 
that  perhaps  will  not  be  written 
about  by  any  other  contributor. 

1 shall  pass  over  the  many  vie ; 
tories  at  baseball  won  in  the  East 
by  the  prowess  of  Codd,  Robinson, 
and  others.  I shall  pass  the 
glorious  football  achievements  of 
“Jimmie"  Baird,  “Dutch"  Ferbert, 
“Count”  Villa,  “Jack”  Hollister, 
“Mort”  Senter,  and  other  contem- 
poraries of  mine  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Our  baseball  record  in  contests 
with  Cornell  had  been  poor  during 
my  membership  on  the  nine.  In 
1892,  by  reason  of  a wreck  down 
in  Ohio,  the  Michigan  team  return- 
ing from  a victorious  Eastern  trip 
were  unable  to  reach  Detroit  in  time 
for  a game.  In  1893,  on  Decoration 
Day,  at  Detroit,  the  game  resulted 
in  a Cornell  victory  of  6 to  5 after 
eleven  innings  of  brilliant  playing. 
In  1894,  at  Ithaca,  an  awful 
slaughter  of  13  to  1 had  left  an 
open  wound  not  yet  healed  in  1895, 
when  we  had  developed  one  of  the 
grandest  teams  that  ever  represented 
any  university  in  America.  We 
went  to  Ithaca  in  the  spring  and 
were  beaten  2 to  1,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  our  men  returned  to  Ann 
Arbor  and  began  fierce  practice 
with  the  determination  that  Decora- 
tion Day  in  Detroit  should  bring 
victory  to  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. It  was  inspiring  to  see  the 
practice  of  those  days,  and  when 
the  nine  reached  Detroit,  no 
stronger,  more  confident,  or  more 
determined  baseball  club  ever  went 
forth  to  represent  Michigan.  And 
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it  was  to  me  the  greatest  of  satis- 
faction to  lead  out  on  the  field  of 
battle  such  an  array  of  stars  as 
Sexton,  McKenzie,  Bloomingston, 
Deans,  Waterman,  Watkins,  Rus- 
sell, Condon,  and  Miller.  It 
seemed  as  though  at  last  the  oppor- 
tunity had  come  to  “square”  all 
baseball  accounts  with  Cornell,  even 
as  “Jimmie”  Baird  had  done  in 
football,  but  a few  months  before. 
A more  brilliant  game  on  the  part 
of  Michigan  was  never  played,  and 
the  contest  started  with  Michigan  in 
the  lead.  By  the  superb  pitching 
of  Sexton  and  the  splendid  support 
given  him  by  the  team,  the  game 
soon  became  assured  to  Michigan. 
But  after  a few  innings  Sexton  and 
the  others  clamored  for  a “shut- 
out” and  the  game  developed  into 
a desperate  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  Cornell  men,  to  score  at  least 
once,  and  on  our  part  to  prevent 
them.  After  many  brilliant  catches 
and  sensational  throws,  aided  by 
heavy  batting,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  found  in  Bloomingston ’s 
two  home  runs,  the  game  was 
ended,  and  Michigan  carried  away 
a victory'  of  11  to  0 — a “shut-out,” 
a “white-wash,”  and  a victory  to 
Michigan  which  gave  to  me,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  personal  satisfac- 
tion of  any  victory  in  baseball 
which  Michigan  ever  won.  It  was 
the  last  game  I ever  played  against 
Cornell.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  that  I can  say  that  on 
Decoration  Day,  1895,  at  Detroit, 
it  was  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
captain  the  team  that  administered 
ot  Cornell  as  crushing  a defeat  in 


baseball  as  Baird  had  given  them 
in  football,  and  to  leave  Michigan 
in  a position  in  the  athletic  world 
that  year  unequaled  in  the  West, 
and  having  no  superiors  in  the 
Middle  East. 

CHARI.ES  FRANKLIN  WATKINS,  ’98 p, 
’01  m 

I believe  that  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks  an  athlete  could  have  is  to 
pick  out  a single  game  of  which 
he  could  say  that  it  gave  him  more 
of  the  exultation  of  triumph  than 
any  other.  The  life  of  a success- 
ful athlete  has  so  many  events 
that  mean  or  have  meant  much 
to  him,  that  rarely  does  he  feel 
able  to  place  one  above  all  the 
rest.  As  for  me,  I have  seen  vic- 
tory come  to  the  U.  of  M.  a good 
many  times  during  my  playing 
days  in  college,  but  from  all  the 
games  in  which  I participated  I 
never  experienced  so  much  satis- 
faction as  I got  from  the  work  of 
others  in  whom  I have  been  inter- 
ested as  a coach. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  a day 
of  events  that  gave  me,  I think, 
more  satisfaction  than  any  other  I 
have  ever  experienced.  This  day 
was  May  29,  1897.  The  scene 
was  at  the  D.  A.  C.  grounds  in 
Detroit.  No  Michigan  man  that 
went  to  Detroit  that  day  will  ever 
forget  that  w’e  were  victorious  in 
both  track  meet  and  baseball.  We 
had  had  but  a small  fragment  of 
the  champion  ’96  baseball  team 
around  which  to  build  a team  for  ’97, 
and  we  were  far  from  confident  that 
we  had  developed  a nine  that  could 
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successfully  face  our  strong  Chica- 
go rivals  who  had  been  crippled 
but  little.  Every  member  of  the 
team  worked  his  hardest  to  win. 
It  was  a game  of  seesaw  from  start 
to  finish;  one  of  those  games  that 
try  the  mettle  of  the  youngster  to 
its  limit;  and  not  until  “Sally” 
Lunn  had  captured  the  last  sky- 
scraping foul  could  we  say  that  we 
had  won.  There  was  more  in  this 
game  than  victory  for  Michigan. 
The  work  of  the  team  showed  that 
in  it  were  men  that  would  in  a 
short  time  fill — or  more  than  611 — 
the  vacancies  that  were  left  by 
stars  of  the  previous  year.  It  is 
glorious  to  every  loyal  Michigan 
man  to  see  the  way  some  of  these 
youngsters  that  participated  in  the 
game  have  since  come  to  the  front 
to  make  the  records  they  have. 
This  game,  I believe,  helped  make 
Miller,  Lunn,  and  Condon  what 
they  were  the  following  few  years. 

GUY  ALONZO  MILLER,  ’98,  ’00/ 

After  a lapse  of  several  years 
in  such  trips,  the  baseball  team 
went  east  in  the  spring  of  ’99. 
Our  6rst  game  was  with  Cornell, 
at  Ithaca.  The  day  of  our  game 
there  was  perfect,  and  the  game 
itself  started  all  in  our  favor.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  inning  the 
score  was  6ve  to  nothing — and  we 
had  the  6ve.  In  the  sixth 
Cornell  began  to  6nd  the  ball,  and 
scored  twice.  In  the  seventh  the 
crowd  began  to  yell,  and  the  home 
team  made  three  more,  and  tied  the 
score.  Two  were  added  in 
the  eighth,  and  when  we  came  in 


in  the  ninth,  we  were  two  behind. 
Neil  Snow,  a freshman  then,  came 
to  bat  6rst,  and  someone  in  the 
crowd  yelled,  “It’s  all  over  now.” 
But  Neil  waited  till  Charlie  Young 
gave  him  his  base,  and  a minute 
later  scored,  when  I got  a two -base 
hit  down  the  left  foul  line.  Lunn 
sent  me  home  with  a hit  to  center, 
and  the  score  was  tied.  We  made 
no  more  that  inning.  Cornell’s 
weak  batters  were  up,  and  we  put 
them  out  in  order  in  their  half  of 
the  ninth.  Then  in  the  tenth  Dick 
Matteson  brought  in  the  run  that 
put  us  ahead.  For  Cornell,  Boal, 
Murtaugh,  and  Miller  were  the 
6rst  th re ? men  up,  and  they  were 
as  good  a lot  of  hitters  as  I ever 
faced.  Boal  was  out  at  6rst;  Mur- 
taugh had  a strike,  then  a foul,  and 
then  he  sent  that  ball  clear  to  the 
club-house.  It  rebounded  so  far 
that  he  got  only  to  second.  Miller 
was  next,  and  he  hit  the  Erst  ball 
pitched  away  out  to  left  center. 
“Mac”  was  after  it  the  minute  it 
left  the  bat.  The  ball  went  high, 
and  Murtaugh  held  his  base,  ready 
to  go  down  to  third  if  the  ball  were 
caught.  Our  fleet-footed  center 
Adder  reached  it  on  the  run,  held 
it,  and  let  it  drive  for  third  base  to 
head  off  Murtaugh.  The  crowd 
was  down  along  the  foul  lines, 
yelling  like  mad.  I went  over  to 
back  up  Flesher  on  the  throw  to 
him.  The  ball  got  there  just  with 
the  runner,  but  instead  of  going 
into  the  baseman’s  hands,  it  hit 
Murtaugh  in  the  back.  He  saw  it 
go  into  the  crowd.  But  he  did  not 
see  me.  So  he  kept  right  on  home. 
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All  I had  to  do  was  to  toss  the  ball 
to  "Sally.”  He  swears  to  this 
day  it  was  high,  though  it  came  to 
him  right  at  his  breast,  and  he  put 
the  last  man  out  six  feet  from  the 
plate. 

ERNEST  LUNN,  ’99e 

The  one  game  more  than  any 
other  which  determined  Michigan's 
clear  title  to  the  western  champi- 
onship in  '99,  was  the  Michigan- 
Illinois  game,  played  at  Cham- 
paign, May  19, 1899.  Three  games 
had  already  been  played:  Two  at 
Ann  Arbor  and  one  at  Champaign. 


Of  the  two  played  in  Ann  Arbor, 
one,  a ten-inning  contest,  had  gone 
to  Michigan ; the  oilier  one,  to  Illi- 
nois. Michigan's  other  victory 
was  at  Champaign,  the  day  before 
the  date  set  for  the  final  and  decid- 
ing game.  The  day  was  ideal  for 
a splendid  contest.  Lehr  was  in 
the  box  for  Michigan,  and  McCul- 


lum  for  Illinois.  For  five  innings 
Lehr  did  finely,  and  although  he 
was  hit  freely,  he  kept  the  safe  ones 
well  scattered.  In  the  sixth,  how- 
ever, Illinois  made  a great  effort  to 
win  out  the  game.  They  saw  in 
defeat  the  forfeiture  of  all  claims  to 
the  championship  and  they  were 
almost  desperate.  Two  hits  put 
men  on  second  and  third  bases, 
with  no  one  out.  Another  hit  meant 
one  run  at  least,  probably  tw?o;  and 
with  the  score  only  3 to  2 against 
them,  it  looked  as  if  it  meant  the 
game.  The  immense  crowd,  feel- 
ing that  a victory  was  about  to  be 
won,  fairly  went  wild.  A critical 
moment  had  come,  and  to  save  the 
game  if  possible,  Miller  was  sub- 
stituted for  Lehr,  although  Miller 
had  won  a hard  game  the  day  pre- 
vious. He  retired  two  of  the  next 
three  batters  on  strikes,  and  the 
third  was  an  easy  out.  In  the  re- 
maining innings  of  the  game  he 
held  them  safe,  and  the  game  went 
to  Michigan  by  a score  of  4 to  2. 
Our  team  had  never  played  better 
ball,  and  the  elation  we  felt  and 
displayed  after  the  game,  I think, 
was  pardonable — surely  so,  if  the 
following  telegram  which  I received 
that  night  from  the  U.  of  M.  Daily 
was  tiue: 

"The  Daily  sends  congratula- 
tions. Town  on  a tear.  Brave 
work.” 

HORACE  G.  PRKTTYM AN , ’85 

It  was  in  the  football  game  with 
Harvard,  November  22,  1883.  The 
first  invasion  of  the  East  by  a west- 
ern eleven  had  been  made  two 
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years  before  by  a University  of 
Michigan  team.  The  showing  of 
the  Yellow  and  Blue  in  the  games 
with  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
had  been  such  that  two  years  later, 
with  what  was  considered  a much 
stronger  team,  it  was  hoped  that  a 
second  trip  might  result  in  at  least 
one  victory  over  a first  class  east- 
ern eleven. 

For  a number  of  reasons  Harvard 
had  been  selected  as  the  team  we 
were  to  vanquish.  Unfortunately 
the  only  schedule  we  could  possibly 
arrange,  called  for  a game  with  Yale, 
November  21,  and  one  with  Har- 
vard on  the  following  day.  In 
addition  to  this  an  entirely  new  set 
of  rules  was  flashed  upon  us  as  the 
only  ones  under  which  the  eastern 
teams  would  play.  We  realized 
that  these  things  had  not  added  to 
our  chances  of  bringing  home  the 
coveted  scalp,  yet  I am  certain  that 
Harvard  never  faced  a more  plucky 
or  resolute  team  than  lined  up  be- 
fore her  on  Soldiers’  Field  that  day. 
Without  attempting  to  describe  the 
game  in  detail,  I will  say  that  it 
was  extremely  close,  the  first  half 
ending  without  a score  on  either 
side.  Most  of  the  playing,  how- 
ever, had  been  done  in  Harvard's 
territory,  and  when  we  began  the 
second  half  it  was  with  the  utmost 
determination  to  win  that  game  or 
be  carried  off  the  field.  We  forced 
Harvard  to  make  a safety,  but  soon 
after  she  scored  a touchdown 
against  us,  though  she  failed  goal. 
The  fiercest  playing  of  the  game 
followed  this  disaster  to  our  hopes, 
and  Harvard  repeatedly  saved  her 


goal  by  kicking.  In  an  exchange 
of  punts  a Harvard  player  secured 
the  ball  and,  evading  the  tackles, 
carried  it  almost  to  our  goal  line, 
but  after  an  extremely  heated  wran- 
gle on  the  part  of  the  umpires,  the  ref  - 
eree  decided  that  the  ball  had  gone 
out  of  bounds  on  M ich  i gan  ’ s twenty  - 
five  yard  line.  It  maybe  necessary  to 
state  that  the  rules  of  that  day  pro- 
vided for  an  umpire  for  each  team, 
and  a referee  who  decided  points 
on  which  the  umpires  could  not 
agree.  A page  or  two  of  rules  de- 
fined the  duties  of  an  umpire,  but 
in  actual  practice  they  consisted 
mainly  in  claiming  the  earth  for  his 
eleven.  An  insistent,  aggressive, 
oratorical  umpire  was  worth  two  or 
three  good  players.  However  much 
our  umpire  had  disappointed  us 
previously  in  the  game,  this  time 
he  stuck,  and  the  ball  was  put  in 
play  by  being  thrown  in  from  the 
touch  line — another  obsolete  rule. 
Michigan  secured  the  ball — and  we 
all  felt  that  this  was  our  last  oppor- 
tunity. 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  only 
plays  we  knew  were  straight,  ag- 
gressive football.  We  had  one 
trick  play  especially  designed  and 
saved  up  for  Harvard.  It  was  noth- 
ing more  than  the  now  time -hon- 
ored fake  run.  When  we  secured 
the  ball  on  our  own  twenty -five 
yard  line  the  light  had  failed  just 
enough  to  make  the  fake  run  the 
best  of  tactics.  The  ball  was  snapped 
back,  and  Dick  Dott,  the  biggest 
little  half-back  the  University  ever 
saw,  made  a beautiful  run  of  about 
thirty  yards  around  the  left  end — 
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but  of  course  he  did  not  have  the 
ball.  That  had  been  given  to  me; 
and  after  clearing  the  right  end,  I 
had,  thanks  to  Dott’s  run,  a clear 
field  before  me  with  the  exception 
of  the  opposing  full  back.  Down 
the  field  I ran,  feeling  that  it  was 
the  race  of  my  life,  with  Henry 
Killilea,  as  had  been  pre-arranged, 
backing  me  up.  Again  it  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  at  that 
time  the  rules  forbade  a player  in- 
terfering with  an  opponent  unless 
that  opponent  had  the  ball.  The 
effect  of  this  was  simply  to  reverse 
the  present  order  of  the  interfer- 
ence. Where  the  interference  now 
runs  between  the  ball  and  the  ex- 
pected tackier,  it  then  ran  behind 
the  ball,  and  just  the  instant  before 
he  was  tackled,  the  player  with 
the  ball  would,  if  he  were  properly 
backed  up,  make  the  "running 
pass”  and  dash  full  tilt  into  the 
tackier.  In  the  fashion  demanded 
by  this  rule,  we  sped  down  the 
field;  and  I can  yet  hear  the  foot- 
falls and  low  words  of  encourage- 
ment of  that  prince  of  the  old  time 
football  players,  Killilea,  as  we 
neared  the  Harvard  goal  line.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  I 
felt  that  I could  run  over  the  tack- 
ier and  secure  the  longed-for  touch 
down ; but  I think  I should  have 
outraged  the  spirit  that  dominated 
the  eleven  of  ’83,  had  I,  for  a per- 
sonal triumph,  taken  the  one -hun- 
dredth part  of  a chance  of  losing 
that  game.  With  such  a player 
back  of  me  I was  certain  that  the 
ball  could  not  be  stopped.  The 
pass  was  made,  and  I went  head-on 


into  the  Harvard  full  back;  and 
almost  before  we  could  pick  our- 
selves from  the  ground,  I saw  Kil- 
lilea place  the  ball  squarely  behind 
the  Harvard  goal  posts,  and  I knew 
the  game  was  won. 

That  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
satisfactory  moment  in  my  whole 
athletic  experience, — but  fate  did 
not  permit  the  sensation  to  grow 
stale,  for  it  was  swiftly  followed  by 
a succession  of  the  most  aasatisfact- 
ory  of  moments.  The  Harvard 
umpire  insistently  claimed  that  the 
ball  was  "down”  where  the  fake 
runner  had  been  tackled,  and,  as  a 
part  of  his  play  had,  in  fact, called 
"clown.”  Billy  Olcott  was  our 
captain,  and  a truer,  braver  or  more 
generous  heart  never  beat  beneath 
a Michigan  uniform.  Feeling  sure 
that  the  referee  had  seen  and  under- 
stood the  play,  and  anxious  to  add 
two  more  points  to  our  score  by 
kicking  goal  before  it  became  too 
dark,  Olcott  appealed  to  the  referee 
for  his  decision. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ball 
was  behind  the  goal  posts  and  not 
where  the  fake  runner  had  called  it 
down,  the  referee  ordered  it  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  field,  and,  on 
the  demand  of  the  Harvard  umpire, 
he  then  called  the  game  on  account 
of  darkness. 

An  offer  was  instantly  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Michigan  team  to  stay 
over  the  next  day  and  play  another 
game.  This  was  accepted  with 
apparent  eagerness,  and  a forfeit  of 
$100.00  was  agreed  to  in  case  Har- 
vard failed  to  play.  It  has  always 
seemed  significant  to  me  that  Har- 
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vard  asked  no  forfeit  if  we  failed  to 
appear.  They  seemed  to  have  no 
fear  of  our  absence.  It  is  a matter 
of  history  how  the  Harvard  mana- 
ger called  on  us  early  the  next 
morning  at  our  hotel,  and  explained 
that  owing  to  faculty  interference,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  Harvard 
to  play,  and  also  how  joyfully  he 
paid  the  hundred  dollar  forfeit. 

I spent  a part  of  the  following 
summer  at  Cambridge,  and  was  as- 
sured by  several  of  the  Harvard 
boys  that  if  the  forfeit  had  been  a 
thousand  dollars,  it  would  have 
been  paid  just  as  gladly.  They 
agreed  that  a team  that  could  play 
Yale  one  day,  Harvard  the  next, 
and  then  be  hungry  for  a game  the 
day  following,  must  have  the  vir- 
tues that,  I am  proud  to  state,  have 
always  characterized  the  teams 
wearing  the  Yellow  and  Blue  on 
gridiron,  track,  and  diamond:  — 
courage,  grit,  and  endurance. 

JOHN  LEANDER  DUFFY,  '88,  ’93/ 

On  May  2?nd,  1886,  at  the  old 
Fair  Grounds,  occurred  the  field 
day  games  of  that  year.  It  was 
the  day  of  the  year  for  the  under- 
graduate, for  at  the  opening  of  that 
college  year  the  old  rink,  now  oc- 
cupied as  the  armory,  had  been  se- 
cured and  fitted  up  as  a gymnasium, 
and  a great  impetus  had  been  given 
to  athletic  interests  generally.  As 
indicative  of  the  interest  taken,  a 
special  gold  medal  of  proportions 
sufficient  to  appeal  strougly  to  the 
average  undergraduate,  had  been 
offered  to  the  “amateur  athlete  first 
breaking  an  intercollegiate  rec- 
oid.” 


This  medal  was  in  addition  to 
the  medals  provided  for  each  con- 
test. The  best  intercollegiate  rec- 
ord for  the  football  drop-kick  at 
that  time  was  157  feet,  made  some 
years  before  by  Terry,  of  Yale. 
Members  of  the  football  squad  who 
in  the  fall  had  given  sometime  and 
attention  to  distance  kicking,  had 
found  they  could  approach  dan- 
gerously near  this  mark,  and  prac- 
tice was  renewed  in  early  spring 
by  those  interested  in  the  event, 
and  continued  faithfully  until  the 
day  of  trial.  The  day  was  bright 
and  clear,  with  a slight  wind  blow- 
ing when  this  event  was  called,  but 
under  the  rules  the  ball  must  be 
kicked  in  such  a direction  that  no 
advantage  could  be  had  from  the 
wind.  The  ball  was  not  the  com- 
pact, perfectly  shaped  oval  of  to- 
day, but  was  somewhat  larger.  VVe 
knew  every  curve  of  it ; for  at  that 
time,  when  the  expenses  of  the 
player's  outfit  and  of  the  trips  to 
play  games  out  of  town  were  fre- 
quently met  largely  by  the  player 
himself,  and  not  by  the  association, 
it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  have 
more  than  one  or  two  new  balls  a 
season,  and  the  contestant  of  that 
time  for  kicking  honors  must  early 
have  been  familiar  with  the  ball. 

The  list  of  entries  had  closed 
with  my  brother  James  and  I as 
contestants.  On  my  second  at- 
tempt I sent  the  ball  away  well, 
and  after  the  distance  had  been 
measurer!,  the  clerk  announced  it 
as  163  feet.  The  record  was  broken 
and  the  medal  was  mine — just  for 
a moment.  For  on  a subsequent  trial 
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my  opponent,  in  a beautiful  kick, 
landed  the  ball  more  than  five  feet 
farther  away, — and  Michigan  had 
established  another  intercollegiate 
record. 

To  quote  front  the  account  of 
the  contest  as  published  in  the 
Argonaut: — 

“John  and  James  Duffy  were 
the  entries  for  the  drop-kick  con- 
test. After  Jim’s  kick  of  194  feet 
in  practice  a few  days  before,  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  break 
the  record  of  157  feet;  and  in  fact, 
it  was  broken  five  times  before  Jim 
kicked  168  feet,  7i  inches,  and 
concluded  to  rest  on  that." 

JAMES  BAIRD,  f'92-’95 

There  are  so  many  times  we 
think  of  a victory  as  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  our  welfare  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  just  which  one  we  real- 
ly care  the  most  about.  But  each 
year  the  teams  train  and  practice 
and  work  and  lose  no  effort  to  get 
in  the  best  possible  shape  for  some 
big  contest,  and  of  course  that  one 
game  means  a great  deal.  In  the 
later  eighties  and  the  early  nine- 
ties, the  one  ambition  of  a true 
Michigan  football  man  was  to  de- 
feat Cornell. 

Year  after  year  Cornell  came  to 
Detroit  to  meet  us,  and  year  after 
year  her  eastern  experience  ena- 
bled her  to  carry  off  the  victory.  In 
1890  we  scored  on  her  by  Jim  Duf- 
fy’s long  field  goal,  and  Michigan 
was  pretty  well  satisfied.  In  1891  we 
were  twice  snowed  under.  Cornell 
swept  down  the  field  with  such 
beautiful  interference  and  team 


play  that,  in  spite  of  defeat,  our 
admiration  was  unbounded.  In 
fact,  this  was  the  first  time  we  had 
ever  seen  real  interference  and  fast 
play,  and  in  that  game  we  picked 
up  a few  ideas  that  came  in  pretty 
handy  later  on. 

Next  year  our  team  was  terribly 
crippled  by  a western  trip  that  was 
severe  enough  in  itself  alone  for 
two  seasons’  play,  but  we  made  a 


creditable  showing  against  Cornell, 
thanks  to  the  playing  of  Frank 
Decke  and  Larry  Grosh.  Grosh 
went  into  this  game  with  a heavy 
leather  shield  over  two  broken  ribs. 
He  plunged  into  the  Cornell  line 
for  gain  after  gain  with  determina- 
tion and  desperation  that  has  prob- 
ably never  been  equalled  by  an- 
other Michigan  player. 

In  the  early  fall  of  ’94,  the  ma- 
terial for  the  team  wasn’t  very 
good,  and  this,  combined  with  an 
unusual  number  of  bad  accidents 
later  in  the  season,  caused  little 
hope  for  a victory  at  Detroit.  Cor- 
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nell  had  played  Princeton  a tie 
game  and  had  played  not  only 
Harvard,  but  Penn’s  champion 
team,  practically  to  a tie.  So  the 
Ithacans  came  to  Detroit  simply  to 
take  away  the  usual  Michigan 
scalp.  But  our  fellows  had  been 
putting  in  long  and  tiresome  after- 
noons out  at  the  athletic  field,  and 
our  interference  was  going  fast  and 
hard  and  very  close  together.  We 
went  to  Detroit  with  confidence. 

Our  first  plays  were  mapped  out 
and  each  man  knew  what  we  were 
going  to  do.  We  were  to  start 
out  with  every  muscle  set  to  carry' 
the  ball  over,  and  win  our  game 
right  on  the  start,  and  then  hold 
it.  We  were  to  try  to  take  Cor- 
nell off  her  feet  before  she  knew 
what  was  up.  As  we  found  out 
later,  Cornell  had  planned  exact- 
ly the  same  thing,  except  that  af- 
ter having  beaten  us  on  the  start, 
she  was  going  to  do  it  more. 

Cornell’s  low  kick-off  went  to 
Henninger,  and  the  game  was  on. 
One  of  our  series  plays  was 
started  and  our  interference  went 
directly  over  Cornell’s  star  ends. 
Line  dives  and  end  dashes  fol- 
lowed each  other  quickly  for  good 
gains  until  we  were  on  Cornell’s 
five  yard  line.  But  there  they 
held  us — and  before  we  knew 
what  was  happening  they'  were 
y'elling  and  diving  at  our  ends  just 
as  we  had  been  at  theirs  a few 
minutes  before.  They  got  us  to 
the  middle  of  the  field  before  we 
could  hold  them,  and  then  we  were 
back  at  them  just  as  fast.  Hen- 
ninger, Senter,  Ferbert,  and  Villa 


could  invariably  be  depended  on 
for  good  gains.  Bloomiugston  and 
Dyer  battered  Cornell’s  ends  till 
both  the  Ithacans  had  to  leave  the 
field.  Not  satisfied  with  end  runs, 
these  two  big  backs  kept  Cornell’s 
center  men  so  busy  watching  for 
line  bucks  that  they  were  of  little 
use  on  defense  tackling.  We  had 
not  yet  learned  the  kicking  game, 
and  there  we  were  at  a great  dis- 
advantage. 

But  the  history  of  the  game  it- 
self is  too  old  a story  to  tell  again. 
Michigan’s  question  and  answer, 
shouted  as  the  boys  marched  down 
Woodward  Avenue  that  afternoon : 

‘‘What’s  the  score? 

What’s  the  score? 

Michigan,  twelve — 

Cornell,  four!” 

told  the  result. 

HENRY  MORTIMER  SENTER,  ’95 

One  cold,  rainy  afternoon  we  had 
had  a hard,  discouraging  hour  and 
a half  of  p-actice  on  the  campus, 
urged  on  inexorably  by  Coach 
Barbour,  who  had  been  unusually 
exacting  and  dissatisfied.  I was 
playing  the  tackle  position  on  the 
second  eleven,  as  we  called  it  then, 
opposite  “Count”  Villa.  And  by 
the  way,  have  you  ever  played 
against  the  “Count”?  No!  Well, 
1 can  tell  you  that  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  it  was  enough  to  make  a 
better  man  than  I sore  and  tired. 

We  went  down  to  the  old  dressing 
room,  under  the  medical  building, 
found  the  fire  out,  the  water  cold, 
and  the  air  blue.  No  one  could 
find  his  clothes,  and  the  air  became, 
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if  possible,  bluer  yet.  Then  as  we 
finally  straggled  out  across  the 
campus,  the  team  on  its  way  to 
“Prett’s,”  and  I to  my  boarding 
house,  George  Dygert  said,  “Mort, 
you  better  come  over  to  the  training 
table  with  us  hereafter.” 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that 
moment  contained  for  me  more 
of  satisfaction  and  of  pride  than 
perhaps  any  other  in  my  football 
life.  It  did  not  mean  much,  that 
little  promotion  to  the  training 
table.  It  did  not  mean  that  I 
should  make  the  team,  or  even  that 
I should  be  kept  at  the  table;  but 
it  meant  to  me  that  I was  at  last 
seriously  considered  as  a possibility 
and  that  I had  a chance,  and  it  was 
all  a surprise  to  me. 

In  after  years  when  we  won  our 
big  games,  I never  felt  particularly 
proud,  and  certainly  felt  no  sur- 
prise, for  the  University  expected 
us  to  win,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
us  that  we  could  do  anything  but 
win. 

JOHN  WALTER  FRINK  BENNETT. 

'99e 

It  occurs  to  me  that  “the  most 
satisfactory  moment  of  my  ath- 
letic experience”  at  Michigan  will 
be  found  in  the  same  athletic 
contest  as  that  of  many  active 
athletes  of  my  time.  As  my  first 
game  against  Chicago,  the  7 to  6 
game  of  1896,  was  the  most  un- 
satisfactory game  of  my  experience, 
so  the  11  to  12  game  of  ’98  was  the 
most  gratifying  in  its  outcome. 

Now  after  a lapse  of  nearly  three 
years,  the  details  of  that  contest  are 


shown  to  me  in  a series  of  mental 
pictures.  I will  attempt  to  describe 
them  as  the  cinetograph  of  memory 
brings  them  in  view. 

In  the  first  picture  is  a room  of 
the  Del  Prado  Hotel  when  several 
of  us  are  dressing  for  the  game. 
Well  I remember  the  varied 
thoughts  that  ran  through  my 
mind.  How  I wondered  if  I should 


feel  less  happy  when  I took  off 
those  odoriferous  garments  than 
when  putting  them  on  for  my  last 
game  for  Michigan!  The  next 
picture  shows  the  team  coming  on 
the  field,  the  yelling  crowd,  and 
away  across  the  field  a file  of 
players  with  maroon  sweaters  ad- 
vancing on  a run.  How  big  and 
heavy  they  looked  to  me,  and  how 
small  I felt  beside  Captain  Kennedy 
when  we  tossed  for  goal,  I am 
ashamed  to  tell ; and  the  picture 
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doesn’t  show  to  others.  The 
picture  also  fails  to  disclose  just 
how  dry  my  mouth  was  and  the 
relief  when  the  coin  fell  my  way 
and  I had  choice  ot  goals. 

The  kick-off  and  our  varying 
fortunes  throughout  the  first  half 
are  rather  hazy , relieved  only  by  the 
renowned  Herschberger’s  two  trials 
for  field  goals  and  his  final  success, 
together  with  our  touch-down  and 
goal.  Chicago’s  well-worked  tricks 
are  seen  more  or  less  distinctly. 

The  picture  of  the  time  between 
halves  in  the  dressing  room,  seems 
very  bright,  but  in  strong  contrast 
to  my  feelings  during  those  mo- 
ments. I could  not  rid  myself  of 
the  idea  that  this  game  could  end 
differently  from  the  two  previous 
Chicago  games.  The  first  distinct 
picture  of  the  events  in  the  second 
half,  shows  Michigan  making  a play 
through  Chicago’s  left  end  and 
tackle.  The  man  with  the  ball 
squeezes  out  of  the  bunch  im- 
mediately in  front  of  me.  Ahead 
and  to  our  left  are  two  maroon 
jerseys;  the  others  seem  crowded 
in  front  of  the  play.  Uselessly  I 
shout,  “Go  on,  Charlie!”  and  in 
vain  attempt  to  get  ahead  of  that 
short,  stocky  figure  racing  north- 
ward with  the  ball.  He  is  tackled 
on  the  five -yard  line,  squirms 
loose  and  wiggles  over  the  line. 
Widnian  has  made  his  spectacular 
run. 

The  next  picture  shows  Chicago’s 
ball  on  Michigan’s  forty-five  yard 
line.  They  get  together  and  slowly 
but  surely  plow  through  the  blue 
jerseys  toward  Michigan’s  goal. 


Our  full  back,  whose  steady  and 
accurate  kicking  has  brought 
such  dismay  to  the  maroon  crowd, 
I hear  say,  “Captain,  I can  last  to 
do  the  kicking,  but  you  had  better 
send  me  out  if  you  want  to  stop 
those  plunges.”  The  ball  is  now 
on  Michigan’s  twenty-five  yard 
line,  and  the  umpire  announces  five 
minutes  more  to  play.  Chicago’s 
full  back  dives  again  and  again, 
and  finally  the  ball  is  carried  over 
the  line. 

The  last  picture  is  rather  in- 
distinct at  first.  Our  kick-off  and 
their  return  are  in  shadow,  but  the 
picture  grows  more  distinct  and  I 
see  Michigan’s  ball  on  her  forty 
yard  line.  Two  players  are  seen 
to  make  thtir  three  yards,  and  then 
it  comes  over  me  like  a flash  that 
there  are  only  seconds  to  play,  and 
that  Michigan  can’t  lose. 

The  satisfaction  of  that  moment 
is  pay  in  full  for  the  two  years  of 
Coliseum  disaster.  We  have, 
with  eleven  men,  defeated  the  best 
team  Chicago  ever  had.  Time  is 
called,  and  as  the  picture  fades 
away  I seem  to  hear  from  a mighty 
chorus — “There'll  be  a Hot  Time 
in  the  Old  Town  To-night!  ” 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the 
“most  satisfactory  moments  of  my 
athletic  experience.”  And  after 
the  space  of  years,  I still  thank 
trainers,  coaches,  players,  and  the 
college  at  large ; for  I cannot  fail 
to  realize  how  greatly  the  spirit  of 
the  student  body  affects  the  team. 
My  fond  wish  is  that  this  fall  may 
witness  another  Michigan  triumph 
even  exceeding  that  of  1898. 
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EDWIN  DENBY,  ’96/ 

My  athletic  career  at  the  Univer- 
sity was  so  short  and  little  note- 
worthy that  I find  it  impossible  to 
answer  in  a literal  manner  the  re- 
quest for  a letter  descriptive  of  its 
most  satisfactory  moment.  It  was, 
however,  my  good  fortune  to  be 
associated  with  the  superb  football 
teams  of  1894  and  1895,  during 
which  years  many  a hard-fought 
game  was  won  by  Michigan  ag- 
gressiveness, strength,  and  skill 
against  teams  that  would  not  have 
done  discredit  to  any  university. 
In  these  glorious  contests  I was 
sometimes  a sharer  in  the  bruises 
as  well  as  the  laurels,  and  some- 
times only  an  excited  side  line 
participant — one  of  the  band  of 
humble,  necessary  subs  that  “also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’’ 
Thus  the  thrill  of  hard -won  victorv 
brought  many  moments  of  supreme 
satisfaction,  but  it  was  never  my 
good  fortune  to  be  a central  figure 
in  any  especially  striking  episode. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  merits 
of  this  noble  game  that,  while  in- 
dividual prowess  may  bring  espec- 
ial fame  to  one  or  two  of  the  elev- 
en, the  general  plaudits  are  for  the 
team,  and  the  humblest  member 
and  substitute  is  a worthy  sharer 
in  the  glory  of  its  success.  Suc- 
cess is  impossible  of  achievement 
without  the  heartiest  co-operation 
of  all.  No  individual  can  be  great 
enough  to  disregard  this  fact  and 
play  the  gamealone,  as  for  instance 
by  running  away  from  his  interfer- 
ence or  attempting  impromptu 
trick  plays  of  his  own  invention. 


When  this  co-operation  is  sym- 
metrical and  pertect,  as  it  should 
be  in  a highly  trained  team,  the  re- 
sult is  the  utilization  of  every  ounce 
of  power  in  the  spendidly  devel- 
oped bodies  and  alert  brains  of 
eleven  strong  men.  In  operation  it 
is  beautiful  to  watch  and  difficult 
to  withstand. 

To  come  back  to  the  starting 
point,  I think  I may  say,  believ- 
ing as  I do  that  the  victory  of  the 
team  by  honest  means,  and  the 
consequent  renown  of  the  Univer- 
sity', are  the  great  objects  at  ev- 
ery game,  that,  although  I person  - 
ally  aided  our  cause  only  by  lung 
service,  the  Cornell  game  of  1894 
at  Detroit  was  the  most  satisfac- 
tory I ever  saw  played.  We  won 
12  to  4,  and  overthrew  much  more 
than  our  ancient  enemy.  We  gave 
the  lie  to  the  old  belief  that  the 
West  could  not  play  football.  We 
opened  the  door  for  western  inva- 
sion of  the  East  itself.  We  placed 
Michigan  practically  upon  a foot- 
ball equality-  with  the  other  great 
universities  in  the  country'.  And 
we  made  a record  in  that  and  the 
following  years  that  succeeding 
generations  may  well  make  it  their 
ambition  to  equal.  My  earnest 
hope,  well  sustained  by  present  in- 
dications, is  that  this  year  the  team, 
under  the  splendid  guidance  of 
White,  Yost,  and  Fitzpatrick,  will 
excel  those  of  ’94  and  ’95  as  far  as 
the  latter  outstripped  their  prede- 
cessors. Whether  it  does  or  not, 
the  alumni  will  watch  with  never 
failing  interest  and  solicitude  the 
men  who  stand  for  Michigan. 
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JOHN  FREDERICK  MCLEAN,  '01 

June  2,  1901,  furnished  me  with 
the  most  satisfactory  moment  ever 
brought  to  me  by  an  athletic  event 
in  which  I took  part,  even  though 
at  that  moment  I was  too  faint  and 
exhausted  to  stand  up. 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  June  that 


our  team  met  worthy  foes  in  one  of 
the  hardest  fought  Western  Inter- 
collegiate meets  that  lias  ever  taken 
place.  Our  fellows  were  strongly 
confident  of  winning,  up  to  the 
night  before  the  gathering  of  the 
teams  in  Chicago.  Our  confidence 
rested  in  no  small  part  on  what  we 
felt  to  be  the  certainty  of  Leiblee's 
winning  the  dashes.  But  on  the 
night  of  June  1,  we  were  suddenly 
confronted  by  the  news  that  Leiblee 
would  not  be  able  to  compete.  For 
a moment,  I fear  some  of  us  lost 
hope.  But  it  was  not  for  more  than 
a moment.  Then  we  gritted  our 


teeth  and  started  after  first  place. 

Armstrong,  Dvorak,  Teetzel, 
Hayes.  France,  and  Flournoy — 
every  man  added  his  shareof  points. 
And  when  the  last  event  was  called 
— the  220  yard  hurdles — Michigan 
had  a chance.  But  so  had  Califor- 
nia, and  so  had  Chicago.  Chicago 
had  27  points;  California  had  29; 
while  Michigan  had  26.  First 
place  meant  5 points ; second  place 
meant  3.  Chicago  or  Michigan 
needed  first  place  in  this  event  to 
win  the  meet;  even  second  place 
would  be  enough  for  California. 
Though  the  man  our  fellows  feared 
was  Moloney,  of  Chicago,  the 
Californian  hurdler  had  got  into 
the  finals,  and  he  was  more  than  a 
possibility.  Whichever  one  among 
the  three  of  us  could  get  to  the 
tape  first  would  win  for  himself, 
and  for  his  team,  and  his  college,  not 
only  the  race  but  the  meet.  Perhaps 
each  of  us  was  not  heart-hungry' 
for  those  points,  and  perhaps  the 
men  on  our  teams,  and  our  clans 
among  the  spectators,  were  not 
longing  for  them,  too.  But  my 
guess  would  be  that  everyone  of 
us,  spectators  and  contestants, 
wanted  them  more  than  he  wanted 
anything  else  he  could  think  of. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  touch  of 
that  tape  when  I fell  up  against  it 
must  have  been  a pretty  satisfactory 
sort  of  sensation  for  me.  Moloney 
was  second,  while  the  Californian 
was  unplaced . We  had  the  meet  by 
half  a point. 

JAMES  ALFRED  LEROY  '96 

Other  interests  to  attend  to,  and 
several  cases  of  bad  luck  in  train- 
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ing,  made  my  active  athletic  career 
one  hardly  worth  recording.  Yet  as 
a writer  on  things  athletic,  and  as 
connected  to  a small  extent  with 
the  shaping  of  athletic  policy  at 
Ann  Arbor,  however,  very  much  of 
my  three  years  in  the  University 
was  given  to  this  side  of  life  there. 
And  so  it  happens  that,  while  it 
* would  be  hard  for  me  to  choose  the 
moment  on  the  field  that  “gave 
more  of  the  exultation  of  triumph 
than  any  other,”  it  is  natural  to 
write  of  the  period  from  1893  to 
18  6 as  all-important  in  Michigan 
athletics.  It  saw  the  opening  of 
the  gymnasium  and  the  employ- 
ment by  the  authorities  for  the  first 
time  of  men  trained  in  the  teaching 
of  athletics ; it  saw  the  rise  of  Mich  - 
. igan  in  football,  dating  from  the 
victory  over  Cornell  in  1894;  it  saw 
the  awakening  of  the  faculty  to  the 
knowledge  that  it  had  a legitimate 
interest  in  this  side  of  student  life, 
and  that  it  had  a duty  to  perform ; 
it  saw  the  development  of  track  and 
field  sports  until  they  filled  their 
proper  places  in  the  curriculum  of 
sports;  and  it  saw'  Michigan,  stu- 
dent body  as  well  as  faculty,  started 
fairly  and  squarely  on  the  road  to 
athletic  cleanliness. 

If  there  is  one  moment  which 
more  than  another  stands  out  now  as 
being  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
this  period,  it  is  that  when  we  vir- 
tually confessed  past  shortcomings 
in  the  early  spring  of  1896,  and,  by 
putting  the  rules  practically  where 
they  now  stand,  started  out  squarely 
in  the  right  direction. 

After  the  football  season  of  ’95, 


some  of  the  institutions  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  Michigan  among  them, 
were  scored  by  a well-known  east- 
ern critic  for  impure  methods  in 
sport.  Being  personally  connected 
with  the  critic  in  question,  and 
knowing  not  only  his  thorough  fair- 
mindedness,  but  also  his  possession 
of  the  absolute  facts  in  the  case,  I 
could  hardly  join  in  the  indignant 
protests  that  wrent  up  from  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country  .though  Idid  think 
him  unduly  harsh  and  not  entirely 
charitable  in  his  viewpoint.  As 
one  cannot  divest  himself  of  the 
personal  element  entirely,  I be- 
lieve I remember  with  keenest  sat- 
isfaction the  incident  of  our  govern- 
ing body  in  athletics  swallow'ing 
false  pride  and  acting,  by  itself  and 
in  conjunction  with  other  universi- 
ties of  the  Middle  West,  to  prevent 
further  exploitation  of  the  good 
name  and  honesty  of  great  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  name  of 
“success” — a blind  success. 

We  had  had  rules  before,  though 
inadequate.  Nor  have  these  rules, 
in  themselves  alone,  accomplished 
a reform  in  athletic  sentiment  and 
methods.  They  came  after  the  vic- 
tories of  the  magnificent  football 
aggregation  of  ’95,  which  won 
partly  by  the  aid  of  men  who  w'ere 
not  legitimately  in  college.  Rules 
could  not  bring  change  in  meth- 
ods till  the  student  sentiment  was 
back  of  them,  as  it  now  is.  Neither 
could  they  bestow  upon  a faculty 
board  discernment  of  that  which  it 
was  easier  for  students  to  see.  But 
the  lessons  taught  that  spring  sank 
deep.  Those  in  authority  were  there  - 
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after  more  watchful , and  we  also  be- 
gan to  have  that  student  sentiment 
for  fair  methods  and  fair  play  in  sport 
that  now  distinguishes  our  Univer- 
sity. The  legitimate  outcome  of 
the  “right-about-face”  of  1896  was 


the  chivalry  that  characterized  our 
treatment  of  victorious  Iowa  last 
fall.  We  can  take  pride  in  that 
defeat,  greater  than  we  could  have 
had  over  the  winning  of  the  Har- 
vard game  by  the  eleven  of  '95. 


Michigan’s  Coach  and  Captains 


FIELDING  HARRIS  YOST 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old 
adage.  “ Acts  sometimes  speak 
louder  than  words.”  no  greater 
compliment  could  be  paid  Coach 
Yost,  than  the  work  of  the  Varsity 
football  team  in  the  past  three 
games.  While  it  is  true  that  Lang- 
don  Lea  laid  well  the  foundations 
of  this  year's  team  by  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  the  game  to  the  green 
material  of  last  year,  still  the 
strength  and  magnificent  showing 
of  the  present  team  is  due  in  very 
great  part  to  the  spirit  and  enthusi  - 
asm  which  Yost  has  instilled  into 
the  men.  He  is  a pastmaster  of 
the  details  of  the  game,  and  it  has 
so  far  become  a part  of  his  per- 
sonality that  wherever  he  is,  whether 
on  the  gridiron,  or  on  the  street,  or 
dining  with  friends, it  is  theone  topic 
of  conversation.  It  is  his  belief 


that  no  one  can  play  the  game  un- 
less he  knows  the  governing  rules 
and  signals.  This  is  his  philoso- 
phy. Out  of  the  men’s  knowlege 
of  rules  and  signals,  he  has  brought 
the  excellent  team  work  that  has  so 
characterized  Michigan’s  playing. 
Strong  individual  players  he  con- 
siders very  desirable,  but  experience 
has  taught  him  that  eleven  weaker 
men  working  together  are  more 
efficient.  The  practical  application 
of  that  theory  may  be  seen  in  the 
aggressiveness  of  his  offensive  play, 
where  every  man  helps  to  advance 
the  ball  either  by  pushing  or  pull- 
ing, and  this  result  has  been 
attained  through  constant  signal 
practice  and  his  willingness  to  get 
in  and  show  the  men  what  they  are 
to  do  in  the  particular  play.  He 
has  in  this  way  reached  the  hearts 
of  the  men,  and  in  turn  has  been 
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rewarded  by  their  confidence  and 
their  efforts  to  make  the  most  of  his 
instruction. 

Yost  has  long  been  a student  of 
the  game,  and  the  system  he  is 
teaching  may  very  properly  be 
styled  the  "Yost  System,”  for  it  is 
largely  composed  of  the  most  effec  - 
tive  plays  of  the  big  eastern  teams, 
modified  by  his  own  individual 
views.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  old  Michigan  system,  though 
differing  in  many  little  details,  as 
for  instance,  in  sending  but  one 
man  to  take  the  end,  instead  of  two, 
as  under  the  old  style  of  interfer- 
ence. 

Coach  Yost  received  his  prelim  - 
inary  training  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  and  later  went  to 
Lafayette,  where  he  played  tackle 
on  the  famous  '96  team  that  de- 
feated Pennsylvania,  5 to  4.  His 
first  coaching  was  done  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  in  1897,  when  they 
played  Michigan  a time  game.  The 
next  year  he  coached  Nebraska  anil 
won  the  championship  of  the  tri- 
angular league;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  went  to  Kansas  with  the 
same  result  of  a champion  team. 
Last  season  he  was  called  to  Stan- 
ford, and  from  green  material,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a team  that 
won  the  Pacific  championship  by 
defeating  California.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  two  California  univer- 
sities to  adopt  the  graduate  system 
of  coaching  gave  Michigan  her 
opportunity  to  enlist  his  services. 
What  the  final  results  of  his  labors 
will  be  are  yet  to  be  told,  but  if  the 
future  may  be  judged  by  the  past, 


it  is  little  wonder  that  Michigan 
men  are  optimistic. 

HUGH  WHITE 

Captain  Hugh  White  of  the  Var- 
sity football  team  bri..gs  to  his  po- 
sition the  experience  of  three  con- 
secutive years  as  left  tackle,  having 
first  made  the  team  in  the  senior 


year  of  his  literary  course — the  year 
that  Michigan  defeated  Chicago,  12 
to  11.  Stocky  in  physique,  of  fair 
weight,  tipping  the  scales  at  180 
pounds  stripped,  and  playing  close 
to  the  ground,  his  greatest  strength 
is  in  his  defensive  work.  Under 
the  modern  style  of  mass  plays  on 
tackle,  that  position  has  become 
the  most  trying  in  the  line,  yet  few 
material  gains  have  been  made 
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through  him  the  present  season, 
and  invariably  when  the  scrim- 
mage has  been  cleared,  there  at  the 
bottom  White  has  been  found.  It 
is  not  the  work  that  stands  out 
conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of  the  on- 
lookers, but  it  is  the  work  that 
makes  the  defense  impregnable. 

Playing  as  he  is  on  defense,  a 
better  game  than  ever  before,  the 
improvement  in  his  form  is  no  less 
marked  in  his  offensive  work.  He 
is  aggressive  in  carrying  the  ball, 
strong  in  boxing  the  tackle — thus 
making  good  openings  for  the  line 
plays — and  one  of  the  surest  tack  - 
lers  on  the  team,  leaving  his  feet 
well  and  throwing  his  entire  weight 
and  strength  into  the  effort.  But 
if  he  has  one  tTait  more  commendable 
than  another,  it  is  his  willingness 
at  all  times  to  work  hard. 

He  thoroughly  understands  the 
game,  and  this  with  his  tact  in 
managing  men  is  making  him  one 
of  the  best  captains  Michigan  has 
ever  had.  Cool  and  collected,  he 
is  not  dictatorial  in  his  ways,  but 
always  makes  the  responsibility  of 
his  position  felt.  He  is  personally 
popular  with  the  men  and,  above 
all,  enjoys  their  confidence  to  the 
highest  degree. 

NEIL  WORTHINGTON  SNOW 

Captain  of  the  1902  Varsity 
baseball  team,  ex-captain  of  the 
Varsity  football  team,  the  only 
active  athlete  wearing  three  M’s, 
a thorough  student,  and  the  best- 
known  man  in  college: — this  is 
Neil  Snow.  No  Michigan  athlete 
has  ever  had  a greater  career  here. 


With  the  close  of  his  course  the 
coming  June,  he  will  have  seen 
four  years’  sendee  on  both  the 
baseball  and  football  teams,  and 
two  years’  on  the  track  team. 

Entering  with  the  class  of  1902 
from  the  Detroit  high  school,  he 
played  right  end  on  the  ’98  Var- 


sity, and  at  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing season  was  elected  captain  of 
the  1900  team — an  unusual  honor 
for  a sophomore.  Seldom  has  a 
gain  been  made  around  his  end, 
and  wherever  the  ball  was,  there 
has  Snow  been  found.  It  was  this 
ability  to  cover  the  entire  field  that 
won  for  him  a year  ago  the  com- 
mendation of  Coach  Stagg,  who 
said  that  he  considered  Snow  the 
best  end  in  America.  He  is  fast 
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on  getting  down  on  punts,  but 
above  all  is  a heady  player.  All 
these  abilities  led  to  his  change 
this  year  from  end  to  full  back  in 
offense.  He  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
men  on  the  team, — he  weighs  185 
pounds  stripped, — and  his  weight 
has  added  materially  to  the  strength 
of  the  back  field  on  interference, 
and  his  ability  as  line-bucker  was 
well  demonstrated  in  the  late  North  - 
w’estem  game. 

Baseball  Captain  Snow  needs  no 
introduction.  All  who  follow  the 
University  nine’s  fortunes  know 
his  heavy  batting,  and  his  brilliant 
work  in  covering  left  field.  It 
was  as  a compliment  to  his  effi- 
ciency in  this  branch  of  athletics 
that  he  was  unanimously  elected 
captain  of  this  year’s  team. 

He  first  saw  regular  sendee  in 
track  athletics  last  winter  when  he 
won  the  high  jump  and  shot-put 
in  the  Chicago- Michigan  indoor 
meet,  at  Chicago.  On  the  return 
meet  in  Ann  Arbor,  he  again  won 
the  high  jump,  and  took  second  in 
the  shot-put;  and  in  the  outdoor 
dual  meet  with  the  same  team,  he 
won  second  place  in  the  shot-put. 
He  captured  third  place  in  the  high 
jump  at  the  Western  Intercollegi- 
ate meet,  and  in  practice  he  has 
broken  the  world’s  record  in  the 
discus  throw. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  DVORAK 

The  captain  of  the  track  team, 
Charles  Dvorak,  entered  as  a jun- 
ior lit  from  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago,  and  is  now  a member  of 
the  first  year  law  class.  His  spe- 


cialty is  the  pole-vault.  Before  com  - 
ing  to  Michigan,  he  had  succeeded 
in  vaulting  9 feet,  6 inches,  and 
under  the  training  of  Keene  Fitz- 
patrick , who  taught  him  the  form 
of  grasping  the  pole  with  the  hands 
close  together,  he  has  increased  that 


height  to  11  feet,  6 inches,  holding 
the  Western  Intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship, and  bettering  by  an  inch 
the  eastern  intercollegiate  record 
made  by  Clapp,  of  Yale.  Last  year, 
despite  the  strained  condition  of 
his  ankle,  he  tied  the  best  man  in 
the  East  at  the  Mott  Haven  games 
and  won  first  place  at  both  the 
Western  Intercollegiate  and  Pan- 
American  meets.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1900,  he  was  a member 
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of  the  Michigan  team  that  went  to 
Paris,  and  succeeded  in  taking  sec- 
ond place  in  the  special  pole-vault 
event  which  was  arranged  for  those 
who  refused  to  compete  on  Sunday. 
In  practice  preliminary  to  the  lat- 
ter contest,  he  had  broken  his  own 
pole  and  was  compelled  to  use  one 
of  bamboo,  but  for  which  accident 
Keene  Fitzpatrick  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  he  would  have 
crossed  the  bar  at  close  to  12  feet. 
His  leading  characteristic  as  a pole - 
vaulter  is  his  indomitable  deter- 
mination to  make  each  effort  his 
best,  and  this,  with  his  speed  as  a 


runner  and  the  heavy  muscles  on 
his  arms  and  shoulders,  giving  him 
the  strength  to  lift  himself,  has 
made  Dvorak  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  pole-vaulters, — and 
may  some  day  make  him  the  great- 
est. 

His  election  as  captain  came  as 
a tribute  to  the  honor  he  had 
brought  the  team,  and  while  it  is 
too  early  to  prophesy  as  to  his 
success  in  the  executive  position, 
yet  the  enthusiasm  he  has  shown 
in  his  efforts  to  induce  promising 
men  to  come  to  Michigan,  prom- 
ises well  for  the  year’s  results. 


The  Business  Side  of  an  Athletic 
Season 


The  work  of  the  athletic  man- 
agement in  a large  university  is 
diversified  to  the  greatest  extent. 
It  embraces  the  exercise  of  the 
most  careful,  fair,  and  accurate  cal- 
culation, and  the  oversight  of  nu- 
merous details.  Months, and  some- 
times a year  before  a given  season 
commences, — football,  baseball,  or 
track — the  schedule  and  other  pre- 
liminaries are  arranged.  Coaches, 
trainers,  and  other  assistants  must 
be  selected.  As  soon  as  so  much 
has  been  determined,  that  is  as 
soon  as  the  personnel  of  the  di- 
recting body  of  the  athletic  sport  in 
question  is  organized,  then  come 
the  long  consultations  of  coaches, 
trainers,  captain,  and  manager,  over 
the  prospect  of  the  coming  season: 
over  the  candidates,  and  the 
strength  of  opponents — all  with  the 
view  of  arranging  a schedule  which 
shall  possess  fair  chances  for'suc- 


cessful  development,  and  for  plac- 
ing the  college  in  the  highest  ath- 
letic rank  possible. 


Then  comes  the  practical  work 
in  arranging  the  detail  of  the  sched  - 
ule,  dates  and  places  at  which  con- 
tests shall  be  held,  the  prices  to  be 
charged,  the  method  of  choosing 
officials , the  length  of  ti  ips , the  mat- 
ter of  railway  connections  and  ho- 
tel accommodations : — all,  or  man)' 
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of  these  things,  are  considered  in 
every  contract  relating  to  each  game 
of  the  schedule.  Trips  cannot  be 
made  too  long;  the  faculty  rule 
prevents.  They  must  not  be 
made  too  expensive.  Moreover  the 
question  of  reciprocity  in  future 
games  affects  all  schedules.  Nearly 
every  game  is  arranged  only  after 
numerous  letters;  oftentimes  a vo- 
luminous correspondence  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  business  or  de- 
tails on  which  the  other  manager 
may  desire  to  be  informed.  The 
games  must  be  arranged,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  possible,  so  as  to  draw 
good  crowds ; and  yet  the  place  and 
time  must  be  so  chosen  as  to  avoid 
rupture  of  relations  with  other  col- 
leges who  may  claim  the  occasion 
for  themselves. 

All  of  this  we  must  understand 
as  merely  preliminary.  Not  till 
the  schedule  has  begun  comes  the 
greatest  volume  of  work.  The  be- 
ginning of  a season  means  the  sale 
of  season  tickets  or  other  tickets  of 
the  kind.  We  must  attend  to  the 
distribution  of  the  passes  to  the 
deserving  ones  of  the  innumerable 
applicants,  to  the  preparation  of 
the  grounds,  to  the  seating  arrange- 
ments, to  the  printing  and  issuing 
of  the  advertising,  to  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  railroads  for  trips, 
and  oftentimes  for  large  excursions 
requiring  special  ticket  sales  and 
special  advertising.  Athletic  goods 
necessary  for  early  practice  are 
purchased  and  distributed.  Men 
who  expect  to  play  must  all  appear 
before  the  faculty  committee  of 
eligibility,  and  very  often  the  man- 


agement has  trouble  with  men  to 
keep  them  at  work  on  the  removal 
of  conditions  which  might  other- 
wise prevent  their  playing. 

The  men  are  at  last  chosen,  and 
after  the  management  has  made 
the  necessary  training  table  arrange  - 
ments,  the  season  is  fairly  under 
way.  Each  week,  however,  means 
continued  work:  the  advertising 
must  be  in  its  proper  place  on 
time;  the  final  arrangements  with 
the  management  of  the  visiting 
team  are  made,  including  the  pick- 
ing of  the  officials,  the  selection  of 
the  necessary  ushers,  gate  men, 
other  workers  at  the  field;  the 
visiting  team  must  be  met  and  ac- 
corded good  treatment;  and  the 
game  must  be  started  at  the  time 
advertised  or  the  patrons  complain 
vigorously.  After  the  game  itself, 
comes  the  counting  of  the  ticket 
sales  with  the  visiting  manager,  a 
task  which  at  the  big  games  often 
lasts  until  far  into  the  night.  The 
work  of  the  “big”  games  can  hardly 
be  understood  by  one  who  has  not 
been  connected  with  them. 

The  case  of  the  annual  Detroit 
football  game  played  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  is  a good  ex- 
ample. For  weeks  before  the  game 
there,  there  must  be  more  or  less 
advertising  in  the  Detroit  papers. 
Notices  of  the  coming  teams  and  of 
our  players  must  be  prepared;  pic- 
tures of  the  men  and  of  the  forma- 
tions are  in  demand.  All  of  these 
must  reach  the  papers  in  good  time, 
or  they  are  crowded  out.  When 
the  week  of  the  game  comes,  the 
advertising  is  continued  in  the  pa- 
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pers,  and  in  addition  comes  the 
work  of  distributing  cards,  posters, 
and  “ three -sheeters,"  with  an- 
nouncement of  the  time  and  price. 
The  stores  in  the  city  must  be  sup- 
plied with  the  yellow  and  blue  bunt- 
ing, and  the  street  cars  must  be 
placarded.  The  excursion  from 
Ann  Arbor  also  requires  attention, 
so  that  a goodly  crowd  of  rooters 
will  be  assured.  The  tickets  are 
turned  over  to  the  athletic  manage- 
ment by  the  railroad,  and  to  the 
management  must  necessarily  be 
laid  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
excursion.  Reserved  seats  are 
placed  on  sale  both  in  Detroit  and 
Ann  Arbor.  On  the  day  of  the 
game  these  sales  must  be  settled 
and  fully  accounted  before  one 
o'clock,  when  the  seating  charts 
and  tickets  are  due  at  the  field  ready 
for  the  afternoon  sale.  The  team 
must  be  properly  cared  for  and 
brought  to  the  field  to  start  the  play 
at  the  scheduled  time.  After  the 
game  comes  the  settlement  with  the 
other  manager,  lasting,  where  there 
are  many  tickets  to  be  counted,  for 
several  hours.  The  team  still  de- 
mands attention  and  must  return  to 
Ann  Arbor  in  good  time,  for  which, 
of  course,  the  athletic  management 
is  responsible.  If  there  has  been 
defeat,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man- 
agement to  restore  confidence;  if 


victory , to  prevent  over-confidence. 
And  then  comes  the  next  Saturday 
with  the  details  of  another  game. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  are 
the  matters  of  permanent  improve- 
ments in  the  grounds.  What  im- 
provements shall  be  begun?  How 
shall  they  be  made?  How  obtain 
finances  for  their  successful  com- 
pletion? The  subscriptions  among 
the  students  and  business  men  of 
the  city  help  the  athletic  treasury 
considerably,  and  the  subscription 
lists  often  demand  many  hours  of 
work  to  bring  them  to  the  proper 
amount.  Dances,  concerts,  and 
similar  entertainments  are  given  to 
raise  money;  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  these,  time  and  labor  are 
necessary.  All  the  while,  too,  in 
a regular  season,  the  numberless 
bills  must  be  carefully  audited,  a 
receipt  made  out  for  every  cent 
which  goes  into  the  treasury,  and 
a proper  order  and  a check  given 
for  every  cent  that  goes  out.  In 
short,  the  athletics  of  a great  uni- 
versity, from  the  manager's  view- 
point, constitute  a great  business, 
representing  many  thousands  of 
dollars  yearly;  and  more  than  that, 
a business  in  which  the  matters  of 
detail  are  even  more  than  ordinarily 
numerous  and  important. 

Charles  Baird , '95 


The  Ann  Arbor  Golf  Club 


It  was  in  1897  that  such  loyal 
and  sturdy  Scots  as  McMurrich, 
Wenley,  Cushny,  and  Craig  began 
going  out  into  the  country  near 


Ann  Arbor,  with  those  queer  look- 
ing bags,  filled  with  broom  handles, 
hung  over  their  backs.  These  men 
and  a few  others  sowed  the  seed 
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which  germinated  into  the  first  golf 
club  in  Ann  Arbor.  This  fore- 
runner of  the  present  lusty  organi" 
zation  held  its  first  regular  meeting 
February  1,  1899,  in  the  Trophy 
Room.  The  number  of  its  mem- 
bers was  limited  to  thirty — ten  from 
the  faculty  and  twenty  from  the 
students.  By  the  summer  of  1899 
the  interest  in  golf  had  so  increased 


hundred  sixteen  are  men;  eighty  - 
five,  women;  eleven,  boys;  four, 
girls.  One  hundred  five  members 
have  graduated,  moved  away,  or 
resigned,  making  a total  member- 
ship since  September  26,  1899,  of 
four  hundred  twenty-one.  Al- 
though the  membership  seems  large , 
yet  there  is  little  crowding  on  the 
links.  This  is  due,  fortunately,  to 


LooKing  Southwest  from  the  Club-House 


that  the  organization  and  links  of 
this  pioneer  club  were  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands.  Hence  there 
was  sent  out  a call  for  a mass  meet- 
ing on  September  26,  1899.  This 
gathering  resulted  in  the  form- 
ation of  a new  club  on  a broader 
plan. 

From  the  little  club  of  thirty 
members  has  come  the  Ann  Arbor 
Golf  Club  with  its  three  hundred  six- 
teen members.  Among  these  three 
hundred  sixteen  members,  are  nine- 
ty-five teachers,  one  hundred  fifty- 
two  students,  sixteen  business  men , 
and  six  professional  men.  Two 


the  distribution  of  University  work 
over  the  whole  day  and  over  dif- 
ferent days  of  the  week.  Golfers 
are  loyal,  also,  to  other  forms  of 
sport,  and  Saturday  afternoons  see 
the  links  almost  completely  va- 
cated, to  the  great  advantage  of 
football. baseball, and  track  athletics. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  Club  to  refrain  from  the  fash- 
ionable extravagances  that  make 
membership  in  so  many  similar 
organizations  either  a burden  or  an 
impossibility  for  persons  of  mod- 
erate means.  The  directors  have 
spent  money  freely  for  the  itnprove- 
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ment  of  the  links,  and  there  has 
been  nothing  niggardly  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Club  affairs.  But  sim- 
plicity, informality,  and  comfort 
are,  withal,  much  more  noticeable 
features  than  display — both  in  the 
grounds  themselves  and  in  the  cos- 
tumes aud  equipments  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  is  thus  possible  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  income  for  the  or- 
ganization through  fees  which  seem 
ridiculously  small  compared  to 
those  of  most  clubs  elsewhere.  For 
full  members,  the  initiation  fee  and 
annual  fee  each  are  now  five  dol- 
lars. Associate  members,  visitors, 
and  non-resident  members  pay 
dues  similarly  low. 

The  links  of  the  Club  are  situ- 
ated near  the  athletic  field,  between 
State  St.  and  the  Saline  plank  road. 
The  entrance  from  State  St.  is 
through  a long  lane  just  south  of 
the  athletic  field.  This  entrance  is 
too  narrow  most  of  the  way  for 
carriages.  The  entrance  from  the 
west,  through  which  carriages 
reach  the  links,  is  by  the  Saline 
turnpike,  the  gate  into  the  grounds 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill 
about  one  quarter  of  a mile  south 
of  the  toll-gate. 

The  links  consist  of  a nine -hole 
course  spread  over  forty  acres  of 
land  abounding  in  hills  and  valleys, 
making  the  course  at  once  hazard- 
ous and  beautiful.  The  course  is 
so  laid  out  as  to  make  use  of  all 
the  natural  hazards  and  bunkers. 

Hole  1,  Fairview,  is  two  hundred 
eighty-five  yards  away  on  the  high- 
est eminence  in  the  course.  The 
drive  is  over  a valley  of  about 


ninety  yards  width,  while  the  sec- 
ond shot  is  up  a fairly  steep  incline 
with  bunkers  to  the  right  and 
hedges  to  the  left  and  the  danger 
of  a roll  over  the  opposite  bank  be- 
yond the  putting  green.  A third 
shot  is  allowed  for  an  approach, 
and  two  puts  make  the  bogey, 
five. 

Hole  2,  Old  Hickory,  two  hun- 
dred fifteen  yards  away,  can  be 
seen  from  the  tee  on  a knoll.  A 
sliced  ball  puts  you  into  a swale; 
a pulled  one,  into  long  grass  or  a 
rail  and  stone  pile.  An  inclined 
approach  requires  a careful  shot  to 
make  the  bogey,  four. 

Hole  3,  Westward  Ho,  is  the 
longest  and  most  difficult  of  the 
nine.  A bunker  just  in  front,  a 
hedge  on  each  side  of  the  bunker, 
woods  on  the  left  of  the  course  be- 
yond the  bunker,  and  a swale  and 
a ditch  on  the  right,  are  trouble 
enough  for  any  one  who  is  not 
straight  in  his  drive.  An  enor- 
mous elm  stands  facing  you  on 
your  second  shot,  and  a hill  on 
your  third.  An  approach  and  two 
puts, — and  you  make  the  bogey, 
six,  with  the  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred ten  yards. 

Hole  4,  Sleepy  Hollow,  is  two 
hundred  fifty  yards  down  the  hill. 
The  drive  is  from  a pulpit  over  a 
bunker  not  far  away,  and  between 
a fence  on  the  left  and  tall  grass  on 
the  right.  The  second  shot  is  into 
the  valley  and  over  a fatal  ditch. 
The  bogey  requires  the  hole  in 
four. 

Hole  5,  Bunker  Hill,  is  a climb  of 
two  hundred  twenty-five  yards. 
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It  requires  a straight  drive  over  the 
valley  and  ditch  and  between  two 
trees.  The  second  shot  must  clear 
a long  bunker  and  not  roll  over  the 
knoll.  The  bogey  is  four. 

Hole  6,  Orchard  Knob,  is  seen 
from  the  tee  commanding  the  finest 
view  of  all.  Visitors  often  remark, 
“I  want  to  view  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery' and  breathe  this  invigorating 
air  a moment  before  I drive  and  go 
down  to  the  valley  below.”  A 
drive  of  one  hundred  ninety  yards 
takes  you  into  the  valley  and  pos- 
sibly into  the  ditch.  The  only 
obstacle  over  which  you  have 
passed  is  a small  bunker  placed  to 
catch  topped  balls.  An  iron  shot  and 
an  approach  place  you  on  the  knob, 
and  two  puts  give  you  the  hole  in  a 
bogey  of  five.  You  have  to  travel 
down  into  the  valley  and  up  again 
on  the  other  side,  a distance  of 
three  hundred  five  yards. 

Hole  7,  the  Fort,  requires  a drive 
of  one  hundred  forty -five  yards  to 
carry  its  fortifications.  An  ap- 
proach and  two  puts  bring  you  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  ninety  yards 
and  give  you  the  bogey  of  four. 

Hole  8,  Ridgeway,  is  another 


long  hole,  four  hundred  five  yards, 
one  half  of  which  should  be  played 
along  a ridge.  A bunker  over  two 
hundred  yards  away  brings  trouble 
to  the  second  shot  after  a short 
drive.  The  approach  and  green  are 
fine,  and  the  hole  should  be  made 
in  five. 

Hole  9,  Waterloo,  is  rightly 
named,  even  if  it  is  but  one  hun- 
dred five  yards  away.  The  pond, 
the  marsh,  the  ditch,  the  trees,  and 
the  barn,  all  tend  to  unnerve  the 
timid.  Like  old  Waterloo  this  also 
decides  the  fate  of  many  a match, 
causes  many  a groan,  and  furnishes 
rich  harvest  for  vandals.  A me- 
dium iron  shot,  an  approach  put 
over  a beautiful  rolling  green — and 
the  hole  should  be  made  in  three. 

You  have  now  traveled,  if  in  a 
straight  line,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  ninety  yards,  or  about  one 
mile  and  three-tenths.  You  have 
made  a total  score  of  forty,  and 
deserve  a refreshing  drink  at  the 
spring  on  your  way  back  to  the 
club-house;  and  I am  sure  the 
evening  meal  will  testify  to  the  in- 
vigoration  of  your  mind  and  body. 

Louis  P.  Jocelyn , '87 


The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.— Recollections  of 
Michigan  Alumni 


THE  MEDICAL,  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
EARLY  SIXTIES 

Of  the  college  life  when  I was 
a student  in  the  University  I can 
recall  nothing  of  more  interest 
than  the  personal  traits  of  the  men 
who  gave  the  lectures  to  us  in  the 
department  of  medicine.  The 


lecture  staff  was  constituted  of  six 
professors:  every  day  we  heard 
four  of  them,  and  every  week  we 
heard  them  all.  The  class-roll  of 
students  was  always  one  and 
the  same,  but  under  the  prevailing 
personality  of  the  several  teachers, 
the  class-room  took  in  the  spirit  of 
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each  of  the  six  in  succession;  so 
that  we  were  blessed  with  refresh- 
ing diversities,  as  distinctive  in 
character,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  so 
many  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  hardly  occurred  to  us  that  we 
could  compare  one  with  another 
among  our  teachers.  But  my 
college  mates,  eager  listeners  after 
years  of  lonely  office -study,  will 
remember  with  me  that  when  to  - 
gether  by  ourselves,  the  impersona- 
tion of  members  of  the  faculty  one 
after  another,  in  tone  and  bearing 
and  phrase  as  well  as  in  favorite 


forms  of  statement,  cropped  out  as 
freely  as  the  snatch  of  an  air  in 
music.  A reproduction  of  the 
manner  of  the  lecture  served  as 
sauce  to  the  meat  of  its  matter. 
What,  I wonder,  has  become  of 
the  histrionic  gifts  then  evident 
among  us? 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  when  I knew  them  as  a 
student  from  1861  to  1864,  unlike 
each  other  as  they  were  in  their 
pronounced  characteristics,  all 
stood  quite  upon  the  same  plane  of 
professional  maturity  and  honor. 


It  was  a faculty  generation  of  strong 
and  strenuous  men  in  the  prime  of 
their  power.  To  those  who  were 
their  students  then  no  terms  of 
characterization  can  give  just  ex- 
pression, and  it  is  enough  to  utter 
their  names.  The  masterful  energy 
of  Dr.  Douglas,  the  critical  scholar- 
ship of  Sager,  the  vivid  interpreta- 
tion of  Ford,  the  gallant  readiness 
of  Gunn,  the  hearty  helpfulness  of 
Palmer,  Dr.  Armor’s  unfailing 
grace ; — their  qualities  all  will  be 
remembered  so  clearly  as  to 
make  any  words  here  written 
quite  obscure.  The  dean,  Dr. 
Douglas,  never  failed  as  an  advo- 
cate of  our  school  before  the  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  the  country 
and  the  time. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  Judge 
Cooley  began  to  give  an  annual 
course  upon  medical  jurisprudence 
in  the  medical  faculty,  and  the 
method  of  his  lectures  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  forget.  Also 
within  this  period,  a summer  school 
was  held  by  Professors  Sager,  Ford, 
and  Palmer,  a most  delightful  sort 
of  seminary  course  to  which  I was 
greatly  indebted,  and  I hope  these 
lines  may  reach  some  who  were 
members  of  that  little  class. 

In  addition  to  the  six  members 
of  the  permanent  faculty,  we  all  re- 
member the  accomplishments  of  Dr. 
Lewitt  in  practical  anatomy  and  the 
kindness  of  Assistant  Professor  Al- 
fred Du  Bois  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. The  latter  had  but  returned 
from  Germany,  with  enthusiasm  of 
its  new  methods  and  investigations ; 
and  whatever  his  pugnacity  toward 
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some  of  his  associates,  he  was  very 
courteous  to  chemical  students. 
From  March  until  the  June  Com- 
mencement, the  third  term  of  the 
collegiate  year,  there  was  the  fullest 
liberty  of  election  of  university 
studies,  and  of  these  not  a few 
medical  men  availed  themselves,  as 
did  those  who  carried  their  work 
over  additional  years,  all  making 
headquarters  in  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory. Of  the  many  good  things 
then  before  us,  I remember  especially 
the  lectures  of  Andrew  D.  White 
and  the  vigor  of  his  pithy  character- 
ization, well  seasoned  with  Carlisle. 
Also  those  of  Alexander  Winchell, 
then  in  the  active  studies  of 
his  early  college  life.  And  this 
was  the  time  when  President  Tap- 
pan  was  heard  upon  the  national 
issues  imminent  in  the  country.  I 
remember  him  as  he  spoke  in  the 
call  for  volunteers;  as  he  paid 
honor  to  the  memory  of  college 
men  who  fell  in  the  service;  as  well 
as  when  he  discussed  the  ideals  of 
education. 

If  these  few  words  chance  to  stir 
the  memories  of  any  of  the  medical 
alumni  of  the  early  sixties,  I shall 
indeed  esteem  it  a privilege  to  have 
put  in  my  page. 

Albert  B.  Prescott , '64m 

Ann  Arbor 

THE  SPIRITUALISTS  OF  ’69 

It  was  on  a.  beautiful  June 
morning  in  1899  that  I reached 
Ann  Arbor  in  response  to  an  invi- 
tation from  the  University  to  attend 
the  Commencement  exercises : and 
also  to  attend  a class  reunion,  the 
first  since  our  graduation. 


I had  looked  forward  to  the  latter 
event  especially,  as  a joyous  occa- 
sion— the  meeting  of  my  old  class- 
mates, many  of  whom  I had  not 
seen  in  thirty  years.  I had  also 
fondly  hoped  that  I might  put  up 
at  the  old  Gregory  House  where  I 
boarded  during  my  senior  year,  and 
of  which  I retained  many  pleasant 
remembrances.  Inquiry,  however, 


developed  the  fact  that  the  Gregory 
House  was  no  more,  and  that  the 
Cook  Hotel  was  now  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  of  Ann  Arbor. 

As  I entered  the  lobby  I was 
greeted  with  a chorus  of  “Hello! 
there’s  Brush,’’  from  a group  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  men,  many  of 
whom  bore  an  elusively  familiar 
look,  and  I realized  that  I was 
among  my  old  classmates.  My 
first  thought  was,  “Great  Scott!  do 
I look  as  old  as  that?”  Some  wore 
white  hair  and  beards;  others,  like 
myself,  the  half  and  half  variety; 
while  a few  were  adorned  with  hair 
in  original  colors.  After  a hearty 
hand-shaking  all  around,  however, 
the  boys  began  to  look  younger, 
and  before  the  day  was  over  they 
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all  looked  and  seemed  as  young  as 
I remembered  them. 

During  the  next  two  or  three 
days  the  old  times  were  revived  and 
discussed,  and  many  anecdotes 
told.  Judge  Wilkinson  was  pre- 
sented with  a copy  of  his  famous 
class  poem,  “The  Spectre  of  the 
Campus,”  and  was  induced,  very 
reluctantly,  and  with  due  modesty, 
to  read  it  to  us.  We  gathered 
about  the  class  stone — that  great 
drift  boulder,  and  recalled  the  many 
difficulties  we  had  encountered  in 
transporting  it  from  its  ancient 
resting  place  several  miles  distant ; 
and  how,  every  night  thereafter, 
up  to  Commencement  day,  we  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  mount  a 
guard  of  our  pluckiest  men  upon 
it,  lest  the  under-class  men  should 
be  unable  to  resist  the  natural 
temptation  to  bun,’  it. 

My  old  chum,  Swift,  was  there  of 
course,  and  in  great  form.  I never 
see  Swift  without  thinking  of  the 
spiritualistic  hoax  we  got  up  in  our 
senior  year.  The  scene  was  laid 
in  our  fraternity  hall,  and  we  had 
one  confederate,  Scovill,  a fresh- 
man. 

The  affair  commenced  in  a small 
way,  but  quickly  excited  so  much 
interest  that  we  were  led  to  develop 
it  to  large  proportions.  We  spent 
a great  part  of  many  days,  when 
we  could  do  so  unobserved,  in 
elaborating  and  practicing  with  the 
necessary  machinery. 

The  earlier  manifestations  con- 
sisted principally  in  wild  antics  of 
the  furniture.  Heavy  chairs  and 
tables  were  thrown  about  pro- 


miscuously. A medium -sized  table 
in  the  coat  room  was  especially 
active.  It  had  a large  drawer 
pretty  well  filled  with  old  door 
knobs,  locks,  and  other  heavy 
articles.  A favorite  trick  of  this 
table  was  to  rise  suddenly  in  the 
air,  turn  a half-summersault  and 
land  on  the  floor  legs  up,  with  a 
startling  crash,  aided  greatly  by  the 
junk  in  the  drawer.  Later,  there 
were  loud  rappings  in  various 
places,  and  finally  communications. 

We  adopted  some  of  the  usual 
tactics  in  our  seances.  Often  a 
whole  evening  passed  without 
manifestations  of  any  kind . Again , 
after  hours  of  waiting,  and  when 
most  of  the  hoys  had  gone  home, 
and  those  remaining  were  sleepy 
and  losing  faith,  some  single  but 
seemingly  tremendous  demonstra- 
tion occurred;  then  all  was  still. 
The  effect  was  always  intensely 
dramatic.  My  one  regret  in  con- 
nection with  these  performances 
was  that  I could  not  experience  the 
blood-curdling  sensations  the  oth- 
ers plainly  felt. 

It  often  happened  that  some  one 
of  the  boys  w'ho  had  heard  of  but 
not  seen  the  manifestations,  came 
to  a seance  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  exposing  the  fraud  or  de- 
ception as  he  called  it.  We  took 
particular  delight  in  paralyzing 
these  unbelievers.  The  result  was 
always  the  same ; at  the  first  crash 
of  falling  furniture, the  victim’s  face 
took  on  a dough-like  pallor  and  he 
surrendered  unconditionally.  Swift 
and  Scovill  affected  to  make  light 
of  the  whole  affair;  and  their  posi- 
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tion  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  though  they  were  often  present 
at  the  seances,  they  never  saw  any 
manifestations.  We  had  no  Sher- 
lock Holmes  among  us  to  note  the 
invariable  absence  of  Swift  and 
Scovill  when  anything  startling 
■occurred. 

The  belief  gradually  obtained 
that  I was  the  medium ; and  the 
boys  often  sat  for  hours  in  a group 
about  me  discussing  the  situation 
and  remarking  on  my  paleness  and 
far-away  look,  while  1 at  opportune 
times  signaled  Swift  and  Scovill 
what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  And 
the  boys  never  noticed. 

One  of  them,  Winched , fell  into 
the  habit  of  taking  scientific  ob- 
servations, and  brought  the  neces- 
sary' instruments  with  him.  He 
noted  the  temperature  and  hygros- 
copic condition  of  the  atmosphere 
within  and  without,  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  the 
barometric  pressure.  We  always 
suspected  that  these  observations 
were  inspired  by  his  uncle,  the 
Professor,  but  we  never  knew. 

Judge  Claudius  B.  Grant  and 
Hon.  John  Q.  A.  Sessions  were 
among  the  graduate  members  of 
our  fraternity,  and  after  being  duly 
victimized  were  taken  into  our  con- 
fidence. After  that  they  never 
•missed  a seance.  It  was  un- 
der their  advice  that  we  finally 
put  an  end  to  the  affair.  It  was 
getting  too  serious;  the  boys 
couldn’t  study.  So  they  declared 
that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  get 
into  communication  with  the  sup- 
posed spirits.  Nothing  but  in- 


coherent rappings  had  thus  far 
been  elicited ; but  it  was  hoped  that 
by  strenuous  effort  some  intelligible 
commnnication  could  be  obtained. 
A certain  evening  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  experiment,  and  everybody 
was  present.  Judge  Grant  con- 
ducted the  sendees,  while  I sat 
apart  and  did  the  trance  act. 

Loud  rappings  were  soon  ob- 
tained, apparently  on  the  top  of  the 
table  before  mentioned,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  company.  Then  Judge 
Grant  began  asking  questions  in 
such  form  that  they  could  be 
answered  “yes”  or  “no”  by  a 
definite  number  of  raps.  It  soon 
transpired  that  the  communicating 
spirit  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  the  weaknesses  of  the  boys,  and 
wasn’t  afraid  to  discuss  them. 
Consternation  prevailed,  and  the 
scene  was  highly  dramatic.  No 
one  even  suspected  deception. 
Finally  the  questions  and  answers 
gradually  developed  the  informa- 
tion that  all  the  manifestations 
were  caused  by  Swift,  Scovill  and 
myself.  The  boys  were  so  dazed 
that  at  first  they  couldn’t  and 
wouldn’t  believe  it.  We  had  not 
only  to  explain  how  everything  was 
done,  but  were  required  to  illustrate 
our  explanations,  before  they  were 
reluctantly  convinced.  A more 
indignant  and  disgusted  lot  of  men 
or  boys  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
We  feared  for  a time  that  we  had 
lost  all  our  friends;  and  I suspect 
we  did  lose  some  of  them. 

Charles  F.  Brush , '69 

Cleveland 
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THE  LAW  CLASS  OF  ’66 
I entered  the  law  school  at 
Ann  Arbor  in  the  fall  of  1864, 
having  come  from  Des  Moines, 
la. , which  had  been  my  home  for 
nearly  eight  years,  and  where,  since 
the  organization  of  the  Provost 
Department,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Civil  War,  I had  been  very 
actively  and  laboriously  employed 
in  connection  with  that  service. 
My  family  joined  me  in  Ann  Arbor 
a little  later,  after  I had  secured 
and  partly  furnished  a house  on  Di- 
vision street,  in  which,  with  a very 
“light”  style  of  housekeeping  (tak- 
ing partial  board  at  a neighboring 
residence)  my  wife  and  I spent  two 
very  happy  years;  our  children  in 
school,  their  mother  a frequenter  of 
the  college  library  and  of  such  Uni- 
versity lecture  courses  as  suited  her 
taste  and  studious  habits,  while  I 
was  always  busy  with  the  work  of 
the  law  school,  some  literary  en- 
gagements, and  as  much  study  in 
classical  lines  as  I could  manage 
under  private  tutors.  To  us  both, 
these  two  years  constituted  the 
greenest  spot  in  our  lives — a period 
to  which  we  ever  after  reverted 
with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm. 
Whatever  else  came  of  the  experi- 
ment, it  proved  to  be  the  best  pos- 
sible medicine  for  “that  tired  feel- 
ing” which  had  resulted  from  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  existence  and 
from  a struggle  for  the  means  to 
gain  for  ourselves  the  opportunity 
thus  to  ‘ ‘loaf  and  invite  our  souls ; ’ ’ 
and  I recommend  a like  experiment 
to  any  studious  couple  who,  with 
a hankering  for  opportunities  lost 


to  youth,  begin  to  feel  at  thirty  that 
they  are  getting  prematurely  old 
and  in  danger  of  an  early  break- 
down. Let  them  “go  to  school” 
and  begin  life  over  again ! 

Another  married  man  in  my  class 
was  Humphrey  E.  Howell,  a Dart- 
mouth graduate,  who,  with  his 
charming  wife,  was  a very  frequent 
visitorat  our  home. They  removed  to 
Springfield,  Mo.,  where  Mr.  How- 
ell early  acquired  a large  practice. 
It  was  remarkable  how  many  men 
of  mature  years  were  of  the  class 
to  which  we  belonged,  or  of  the 
classes  which  graduated  at  the  close 
of  our  first  year,  or  began  their  law 
course  with  our  second  year.  They 
were  chiefly  veterans  of  the  War  who 
had  resumed  their  studies  after 
various  periods  of  military'  service — 
privates,  lieutenants,  captains,  col - 
onels,  even  a general,  among  them! 
Of  such  were  Baird,  Bowen,  Cra- 
mer, Diehl,  Page,  Parks,  and 
Schooley,  of  the  class  of  ’65/; 
Blanchard,  Cutcheon,  Charles  Ev- 
ans, Hart,  J.  L.  High,  Lyman,  Mer- 
rill, Morrow,  Parrish,  Pope,  Rice, 
Benjamin  N.  and  Milo  P.  Smith, 
Smoyer,  Soule,  and  Joseph  W. 
Taylor,  of  the  class  of  ’66/;  and 
Allen,  Bartholomew,  Beadle,  Fish, 
Harbert,  Huntington,  Peters,  Shaw, 
and  Willett,  of  the  class  of  ’67/.  Our 
class  had  as  many  returned  soldiers 
in  it  as  both  the  other  two,  and  was 
sometimes  called,  from  the  great 
average  age  of  its  members,  “the 
old  men’s  class.” 

Perhaps  the  best  remembered  by 
me  of  all  my  fellow  students  (ex- 
cept, for  one  year,  my  nephew,  W. 
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R.  Bates,  now  U.  S.  Marshal  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan) 
was  James  L.  High,  who,  in  his 
nobility'  of  character,  fine  presence, 
courteous  manners,  and  excellent 
scholarship,  gave  sure  promise  of 
the  eminence  which  he  afterwards 
attained  as  lawyer,  author,  scholar, 
and  lecturer,  and  who  divided  my 
admiration  with  such  splendid  men 


equity'  which  he  taught,  and  whose 
voice  and  presence  were  an  inspira- 
tion never  to  be  forgotten.  Pro- 
fessor Ashley  Pond  came  in  the 
second  year  of  our  class,  but  failed 
to  make  the  impression  which 
either  of  the  others  had  stamped 
upon  it. 

The  moot  court  of  our  day  was  a 
well-conducted  imitation  of  the 


Charles  C.  Dawson.  66/ 

as  Lucian  C.  Blanchard,  Byron  M. 
Cutcheon,  James  T.  McMillan, 
George  E.  Morrow,  and  Allen  B. 
Zollers,  of  our  class. 

I have  left  my'self  hardly  room  to 
speak  of  the  trio  of  great  men  who 
were  our  instructors,  and  of  whom, 
notwithstanding  the  keenness  and 
wit  of  Professor  Charles  I.  Walker 
and  the  solid  learning  and  aptness 
in  teaching  of  Professor  Thomas  M. 
Cooley,  I held  our  revered  aud  idol- 
ized Professor  James  V.  Campbell 
to  be  the  chief.  It  was  a privilege 
to  sit  under  the  instruction  of  such 
a man,  whose  scholarship  was  so 
wide  and  deep,  whose  character 
was  so  imbued  with  the  principles  of 


Robert  McMurdy.  60/ 

“real  thing.”  It  was  ably  presided 
over  by  Hon.  Densmore  Cramer, 
of  the  class  of  ’65/,  whose  home 
has  continued  to  be  in  Ann  Arbor, 
and  whose  services  to  our  class 
were  gratefully  acknowledged. 

As  I reflect  on  the  history  of 
many  of  my  associates  since  gradu  - 
ation,  I atn  reminded  of  a remark 
of  Professor  Walker,  that  “some 
men  of  the  law  live  by'  their  prac- 
tice, and  some  by  their  practices.” 
I suppose  a majority  of  the  class  of 
’65  drifted  into  other  pursuits  than 
their  intended  profession ; but  I 
think  that  no  one  who,  like  myself, 
was  attracted  to  other  occupations, 
will  fail  to  say,  if  to-day  living, 
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that  he  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
the  two  years  devoted  to  the  law  in 
those  golden  days  were  well  spent. 

Charles  C.  Dawson 

Toledo,  O. 

JENKINS’S  SUMMER  SUIT 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
incident  in  my  University  expe- 
rience was  the  introduction  of 
optional  studies  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  literary  department.  Pre- 
vious to  this  all  of  the  work  in 
every  course  had  been  prescribed. 
The  change  made  it  possible  for  a 
student  to  pursue  many  studies  of 
his  own  selection  in  addition  to 
certain  required  work. 

The  effect  of  the  rule  was  in- 
stantaneous. It  seemed  as  if  the 
student  body  had  in  a single  day 
emerged  from  the  carelessness  of 
youth  to  the  thoughtfulness  of 
manhood.  Under  the  old  system 
the  boys  ‘‘crept  unwillingly  to 
school,”  studied  as  little  as  they 
dared,  and  took  scarcely  any  real 
interest  in  their  work;  under  the 
new,  a large  majority  assumed  a 
happy  air  of  self-reliance  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  that  peculiar  pleas- 
ure which  comes  from  satisfying 
the  conscience.  They  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  amount  of  work 
undertaken  and  became  genuine 
students  and  investigators. 

This  plan  of  elective  studies  is 
another  element  in  the  pure  democ- 
racy which  has  always  character- 
ized the  University  and  which 
sharply  differentiates  it  from  cer- 
tain privately-endowed  rivals.  This 
spirit,  so  consistent  with  the  true 
aim  of  our  country’s  institutions, 


has  endeared  our  Alma  Mater  to 
us,  has  advanced  her  standing  and 
usefulness,  and  to  many  of  us  has 
proved  an  object  lesson  of  no  mean 
force  in  shaping  our  ideals  and 
influencing  our  lives. 

This  change  did  not,  however, 
drive  into  serious  thought  every 
under-graduate.  One,  at  least, 
escaped.  His  name  was  not  Jen- 
kins, but  that  name  perhaps  sounds 
as  well  as  any  other.  He  was  one 
of  those  “characters”  who  do  not 
enter  the  University  oftener  than 
once  in  a college  generation.  He 
was  tall  and  angular,  had  that  in- 
tensely grave  countenance  which 
’belongs  to  many  humorists,  and 
possessed  a cavernous  voice  which 
emphasized  some  of  his  peculiar 
characteristics.  Just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays  in  his  third 
year  in  college  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  chapel,  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  linen,  low  summer  shoes, 
white  hose,  and  a straw  hat.  He 
carried  a book  under  his  arm, 
looked  about  him  in  a bewildered 
way,  and  exhibited  his  inexpressi- 
bly solemn  countenance.  President 
Angell  was  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  a prayer  by  the  pandemonium 
which  this  sight  occasioned,  and 
was  naturally  incensed.  The 
chapel  exercises  were  discontinued, 
and  the  disturber  was  ordered  into 
the  President’s  office. 

Closely  following  the  culprit, 
President  Angell  said  to  him : 

“Mr.  Jenkins,  this  is  an  outrage 
on  decency.  You  are  expelled 
from  college.” 

Jenkins,  holding  his  straw  hat 
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in  his  hand  and  looking  as  if  he 
were  abused,  replied  with  his  inim- 
itable drawl : 

“Dr.  Angell,  I am  surprised — I 
am  appalled.  I understand  that 
before  you  became  a teacher  you 
studied  law,  and  I suppose  that  the 
first  thing  you  learned  in  your  legal 
studies  was  that  a case  should  not 
be  decided  until  the  evidence  is 
heard.  If  you  do  not  care  to  hear 
the  evidence,  I will  go;  but  if  you 
are  willing  to  consider  this  case  on 
its  merits  I will  submit  it  to  you.” 

The  President’s  determination 
was  visibly  shaken.  He  informed 
Jenkins  he  would  hear  any  excuse 
he  had  to  offer. 

Jenkins  straightened  himself  up 
and  still  wielding  his  straw  hat 
made  this  plea : 

“As  you  know,  Doctor,  I am 
poor.  Aside  from  my  present  garb 
I have  but  one  suit.  I made  a 
wager  with  a friend  and  to  win  it 
undertook  to  climb  the  cherry  tree 
in  the  yard  where  I live.  The 
result  was  disastrous.  I ruined  my 
clothes  and  my  hat.  I had  no 
money  to  buy  others  and  I felt  that 
you  as  a conscientious  man  would 
not  desire  me  to  lose  my  chapel 
privileges  on  that  account.  ’ ’ 

At  this  the  President  laughed 
outright  and  told  Jenkins  that  he 
thought  genius  in  any  form  should 
be  rewarded  and  that  he  might  stay 
in  college  on  probation.  Jenkins 
completed  his  course  and  secured 
his  degree. 

Robert  McMurdy,  ’SOI 
Chicago 


THE  CHIVALRY  OF  THE  LAW  DE- 
PARTMENT— JAMES  G.  BLAINE 
AND  THE  LEGAL  YELL 

In  reminiscence  or  story  we 
naturally  drift  into  the  singular 
experience,  the  unusual  situation 
or  the  uncommon  occurrence.  The 
freaks  of  memory'  and  the  interest 
of  others  largely  determine  this. 

There  is  little  inquiry  to-day  into 
a girl’s  experiences  in  a regular 
collegiate  course.  It  is  well  known 
that  girls  hold  their  own  along 
these  lines  of  study ; for  proof  we 
have  college  records,  hundreds  of 
college  professors,  and  thousands 
of  women  graduates  throughout 
the  land.  But  there  is  still  a stand  - 
ing  on  tip -toe,  an  inquisitive  atti- 
tude as  to  the  experiences  of  the 
girl  who  enters  upon  a professional 
course,  especially  one  who  with 
this  in  view  finds  herself  almost 
alone,  as  regards  those  of  her  sex, 
in  a boys’  school. 

Those  familiar  with  the  average 
law  student  know  how  instan- 
taneously he  sizes  up  the  situation, 
how  irrepressible  are  his  outbreaks 
of  demonstration,  how  keen  he  is 
for  the  laugh,  and  how’  very*  much 
fun  he  manages  to  put  into  and  get 
out  of  college  life.  A careless 
observer  might  call  him  lawless, 
possessed  of  little  sensibility,  in- 
different to  sentiment,  and  subject 
neither  to  restraint  nor  self-control. 
A short  while  in  the  department, 
however,  taught  me  that  his  pro- 
clivity' for  fun  w'as  never  indis- 
criminate, and  on  no  occasion  ran 
away  with  his  manliness  and  innate 
chivalry. 
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The  discomfiture  of  Professor 
Kent  was  at  all  times  hugely  en- 
joyable and  was  ever  the  signal  for 
hearty  demonstration,  partly  be- 
cause the  Professor  truly  appre- 
ciated a joke,  but  chiefly  because 
the  boys  loved  to  call  forth  his 
trenchant  wit  which  always  flashed 
out,  apparently',  from  a cover  of 
irritability  that  for  the  moment 
threatened  to  annihilate  his  abound- 
ing good  nature.  They  loved  to 
provoke  his  favorite  reprimand, — 
‘‘Some  of  you  fellows  won’t  know 
enough  law  to  save  you  from  the 
penitentiary  and  the  gallows.”  I 
recall  one  particular  morning  when 
a quiz  in  Pleading  and  Practice  was 
on.  The  Professor  went  hurriedly 
down  the  list  with, — ‘‘Tell  us 
about  the  declaration,  its  requisites 
and  parts,  and  how  the  form  of 
statement  differs  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  action.”  The  recep- 
tion of  the  question  was  unsatis- 
factory. There  was  no  intelligent 
response;  everybody  was  hazy,  and 
the  call  of  names  went  merrily  on, — 
‘‘Mr.  A—,  Mr.  B— , Mr.  C— , Mr. 
D— , Mr.  E— , Mr.  F— , Mr. 
Geigus!”  It  had  come!  The 
expected  had  happened!  Would 
they  applaud?  I could  never  keep 
my  feet  if  they  did,  much  less 
master  the  question ! But  thanks 
to  the  chivalry  of  three  hundred 
fifty  young  men  expressed  in  almost 
painful  silence,  I did  both,  and 
perhaps  was  less  uncomfortable 


throughout  the  incident  than 
Professor  Kent,  who  shifted  un- 
easily on  his  stool  and  suddenly 
assumed  a very  far-away  look 
indeed. 

Apropos  of  the  unapproachable 
vocal  ability  — the  incomparable 
howling  propensities,  of  the  de- 
partment at  its  best  in  my  time,  I 
quote  the  words  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
from  a car -platform  speech,  while 
en  route  through  Ann  Arbor  in 
October,  1884,  during  his  very  re- 
markable campaign.  Party  politics 
had  waged  high,  and  nowhere  was 
the  battle  more  hotly  and  more 
ineffectively  fought  than  in  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  “The  Plumed  Knight” 
was  the  hero  in  the  minds  of  a 
rousing  majority,  and  his  welcome 
at  the  station  was  an  outburst  of 
enthusiastic  vociferation  akin  to 
living  fire.  Mr.  Blaine,  to  whom 
mobs  had  become  every-day  trifles, 
had  evidently,  in  Ann  Arbor  struck 
something  phenomenal.  He  was 
overcome,  seemed  about  to  collapse, 
then  rallying,  remarked  with  a 
gradual  smile  and  immoderate  de- 
liberation,— “When  I was  in  the 
war  I used  to  hear  the  rebel  yell. 
It  was  said  to  imply  great  fury 
and  determination ; but  it  would 
seem  that  the  young  men  here 
today  could  have  terrified  the  whole 
army  of  Lee.” 

Mary  Geigus  Coulter,  '851 
Ogden,  Utah 
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The  Humiliation  of  Leo 


The  reference,  by  Mr.  Ani- 
braster,  ’62,  to  Dr.  Tappan’s  dog, 
Leo,  in  the  October  Alumnus, 
has  called  forth  from  the  older 
alumni  many  recollections  of  the 
big  dog’s  prominent  place  among 
the  frequenters  of  the  campus.  He 
was  a lordly  fellow — kind  and 
affectionate,  but  withal  stern  and 
uncompromising  in  the  exaction  of 
his  rights.  Chief  among  these 
rights  was  that  of  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize as  equal,  much  less  as  supe- 
rior any  four-footed  creature  that 
might  intrude  upon  the  campus. 
On  the  campus  Leo  was  kiug  of 
beasts. 

But  there  came  a day  when  all 
this  was  changed,  when  Leo  was 
as  thoroughly  scared  as  any  com- 
mon cur;  and  from  which  day  on 
he  was  no  more  monarch  of  all  he 
sun.’ eyed.  For  after  that  time 
there  was  one  spot  that  he  carefully 
avoided. 

One  afternoon  a class  of  boys, 
among  whom  was  W.  H.  H. 
Beadle,  ’61,  were  reading  a French 
comedy  before  Professor  Fasquelle, 
in  a second  story  room  in  the 
north  building.  It  was  within  a 
few  minutes  of  the  end  of  the  hour, 
and  the  translation  was  getting 
perilously  close  to  the  limits  of 
navigation  for  some  of  the  students. 
So  every  joke  of  the  innocent  old 
professor  was  received  with  laughter 
loud  and  very,  very  long— with 
the  result  that  more  and  more 
funny  remarks  were  made.  The 
strategy  was  apparently  working 
very  well,  when  aid  was  suddenly 


received  from  a most  unexpected 
source.  Professor  Fasquelle’s 
small  dog — a most  insignificant 
and  pursy  old  party,  who  had  been 
dozing  through  the  recitation — was 
greatly  agitated  by  the  continued 
laughter.  He  began  to  bark  and 
to  rush  up  and  down  the  little  plat- 
form like  the  incarnation  of  fury. 
Professor  Fasquelle  tried  to  soothe 
him,  but  the  uproar  had  stirred  his 
sluggish  veins  as  a brass  band 
rouses  a militiaman.  He  insisted  on 
continuing  his  search  for  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  mettle — and  he 
found  it. 

As  he  rushed  about,  he  ap- 
proached the  low  window  ledge, 
and  glanced  down.  There  below 
was  the  magnificent  Leo  swinging 
along  in  all  his  pride.  Without  a 
second’s  hesitation,  in  a perfect 
ecstacy  of  bravado,  the  midget 
sprang  from  the  window  full  at  the 
giant  below. 

Leo  saw  him  come — and  the 
sight  was  too  much.  He  would 
meet  any  dog  that  walked  the 
earth;  but  a dog  that  flew  was  a 
mystery  not  to  be  withstood.  Leo 
made  a mighty  leap,  drawing  his 
tail  between  his  legs  and  uttering 
the  yelp  of  defeat  as  he  jumped. 
He  was  not  quick  enough  to  avoid 
the  descending  terror;  it  was  Leo’s 
yielding  form  that  saved  the  spaniel 
from  dashing  out  his  life  on  the 
ground.  But  Leo  did  not  stay  to 
see  what  the  final  results  might  be. 
He  disappeared  around  the  corner 
with  greater  speed,  more  noise,  and 
less  dignity  than  at  any  time  since 
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the  days  of  his  puppy -hood.  And 
ever,  from  that  moment  on,  he  was 
a changed  dog.  He  knew  that 
he  had  found  his  master,  and  he 
knew  not  at  what  moment  nor  from 
what  quarter  his  adversary  might 
again  swoop  down  upon  him. 
Particularly  when  passing  the  east 


side  of  the  north  wing  did  he  abate 
his  monarchical  airs  ;here  he  humbly 
stepped  from  the  path  and  walked 
past  the  spot  in  a circle  respectfully 
large. 

And,  to  return  to  the  class-room 
— the  boys  translated  no  more  that 
day. 


Editorial  Comment 


It  may  be  that  this  number  of 
the  Alumnus  will  fail  to  contain 
all  that  was  promised  in  the  fore- 
cast printed  last  month.  It  will 
doubtless  happen,  also,  that  during 
the  year  certain  alumni  from  whom 
contributions  are  expected  will  dis- 
appoint the  Alumnus  and  its 
readers.  The  editor  has  only  to 
say  that  in.  no  case  has  an  article 
been  advertised  before  the  magazine 
has  received  either  the  definite 
promise  of  it,  or  the  manuscript 
itself.  The  Alumnus  is  now  in 
correspondence  with  various  alumni 
for  whose  contributions  any  maga- 
zine of  the  highest  class  would  be 
glad  to  pay  liberally,  and  many  of 
these  alumni  will  find  themselves 
able  to  write  for  us.  No  announce- 
ment will  be  made,  however,  until 
their  promises  to  contribute  have 
been  received. 

* * * 

As  in  the  October  number,  there 
will  be  found  in  this  month’s 
Alumnus,  opposite  the  back  cover, 
a complete  index  to  the  names  of 
all  former  students  and  officers  re- 


ferred to  in  the  issue.  This  index 
will  enable  one  to  learn  at  once 
who  among  his  acquaintances  are 
mentioned  in  the  current  issue. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  these  name 
indexes  for  the  ten  months  will  be 
merged  into  one  complete  index 
for  the  volume.  The  information 
concerning  alumni  and  officers  of 
the  University  given  in  Vol.  VIII 
will  thus  be  made  easily  avail- 
able. 

* * * 

The  October  Alumnus  furnished 
an  illustration  of  how  time  makes 
changes  in  the  features  of  us  all. 
When  Dr.  Hiram  R.  Mills  and  Rev. 
John  Kelland  were  in  college  no  one 
would  have  mistaken  the  one  for 
the  other.  But  after  the  lapse  of 
forty  years,  a class-mate  put  the 
wrong  name  under  the  photograph 
of  one  of  them.  Dr.  Mills,  the 
editor  is  informed,  was  not  one  of 
the  group  whose  picture  appeared 
on  page  8 of  the  last  Alumnus. 
The  likeness  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the  cut,  is,  instead,  that  of  John 
Kelland. 
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THK  INDIANA  GAME 

Michigan  played  her  first  hard  game 
of  the  season  on  October  12,  defeating 
the  University  of  Indiana,  33  to  0. 
Various  rumors  of  the  strength  of  the 
Hoosier  team  had  been  circulated. 
When  they  came  onto  the  field  they  to 
all  appearances  optweighed  the  Michigan 
men.  Regents  Field  was  a sea  of  mud, 
and  all  indications  pointed  to  an  even 
contest.  But  the  superior  strength  and 
aggressiveness  of  the  home  eleven  made 
the  victory  a decisive  one,  though 
fought  to  the  very  close.  Six  toucli- 
downs  and  three  goals  were  made, 
Shorts  failing  to  kick  two  of  the  goals, 
and  on  a kick -out  for  a trial  for  goal, 
the  ball  was  fumbled.  The  feature  of 
the  contest  was  a 70- yard  run  through 
the  entire  Indiana  team  by  Weeks  to 
Indiana’s  20-yard  line,  where  he  was 
downed.  A plunge  of  10  yards  by 
Shorts,  and  gains  by  Heston  then  forced 
the  ball  out. 

Michigan  opened  the  contest  by  kick- 
ing off,  Indiana  pushing  the  ball  back 
25  yards  by  fierce  line  bucks,  and  for  a 
short  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
prophecy  of  a score  on  Michigan  was 
to  be  fulfilled.  Michigan  gaining  poscs- 
sion  of  the  ball,  however,  forced  it  by 
long  gains  by  Shorts,  White,  and  Snow, 
across  the  goal  for  the  first  touchdown, 
within  a few  minutes  after  the  kick-off. 
Shorts  kicked  goal. 

On  the  next  kick-off,  Sweeley  returned 
the  ball  to  the  center  of  the  field,  where 
the  Indiana  man  was  downed  in  his 
tracks.  Indiana  being  forced  to  punt, 
Sweeley  exchanged  the  compliment,  and 
Indiana  fumbling  it,  Wilson  fell  on  the 
ball  for  Michigan  at  the  55-yard  line. 
Fumbles  again  by  both  teams  followed, 
White  securing  the  ball  on  the  same 
line,  and  then  with  a plunge  of  16 
yards  through  right  guard  by  Shorts, 
the  onward  march  for  the  second  touch- 
down began.  Penalized  10  yards  for 
offside  plav,  a quarter  back  kick  was 
successfully  tried.  Snow  capturing  the 
ball.  Heston  added  15  yards  to  the  dis- 
tance and  then  followed  the  touchdown 
by  Snow,  Shorts  kicking  goal. 

With  the  third  kick-off  came  Weeks’s 
sensational  run  of  70  yards  through  the 
entire  field,  and  the  touchdown  that  ran 
the  score  up  to  17  points.  Shorts  missed 
goal. 


On  the  next  kick-off,  Michigan  was 
penalized  twice,  and  then  Heston  by 
most  remarkable  end  running  and  hurd- 
ling forced  the  ball  5 and  10  yards  at  a 
time  almost  to  Indiana’s  goal,  where  it 
was  lost  again  as  a penalty.  Indiana 
punted  out  of  danger,  but  was  safe  only 
for  the  moment.  For  shortly  after,  the 
ball  was  forced  over  by  line  bucks, 
and  the  score  ran  up  to  23  to  0,  Shorts 
kicking  goal.  Time  for  the  first  half 
found  the  ball  in  Michigan's  possession 
in  the  middle  of  the  field. 

The  second  half  opened  with  Indiana 
kicking  off  to  Michigan's  35  yard  line. 
McGugin  got  the  ball  and  ran  it  back 
to  the  center  of  the  field.  With  the  loss 
of  a yard,  Michigan  had  6 yards  to  gain 
on  the  third  down.  The  quarter  back 
kick  was  tried,  but  the  ball  was  cap- 
tured bv  a clever  jump  by  an  Indiana 
end,  ami  Indiana  found  herself  in  Mich- 
igan’s territory  with  the  ball  in  her 
possession.  The  Michigan  line  held, 
however,  and  Indiana  was  forced  to 
unt,  Weeks  carrying  the  ball  back  to 
lichigan’s  40-vard  line.  At  this  point, 
Umpire  Hoagland  ruled  an  Indiana  man 
off  the  field  for  slugging.  Indiana 
gained  possession  of  the  ball  on  downs 
on  Michigan’s  45-yard  line,  but  was 
shortly  forced  to  punt.  Snow  then 
skirted  right  end  for  8 yards,  Sweeley 
following  with  a punt  to  Indiana’s  25- 
yard  line.  Failing  to  gain,  Indiana 
punted,  and  Sweeley  exchanging,  Ind- 
iana had  the  ball  on  her  10-yard  line. 
On  the  next  attempt  to  punt  out  of 
danger,  the  kick  was  blocked.  But 
Michigan  lost  possession  of  the  ball  on 
the  5-yard  line,  and  Indiana  punted  to 
her  27-yard  line.  Then  Michigan  tried 
her  line  attacks,  and  with  an  end  run 
by  Shaw,  and  a long  line  plunge  by 
Captain  White,  the  first  touchdown  of 
the  second  half  w*as  made.  Shorts 
missed  goal. 

The  final  touchdown  resulted  from 
the  same  tackles  back  formation,  after 
several  exchanges  of  punts,  which  had 
worked  so  well  throughout  the  game. 
On  the  kick-out  the  ball  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  Michigan  men,  and  the 
final  score  thus  stood  33  to  0. 

The  heavy  mud  on  the  field  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  punting  game,  and 
afforded  a great  deal  of  amusement  for 
the  crowd.  It  w-as  trying  to  the  men, 
however,  and  after  it  was  evident  that 
Michigan  had  the  game  won,  frequent 
substitutions  were  made. 
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LINK-UP 

Michigan  Indiana 

Redden L.  K.  Smith .......  R.  E. 

White L.  T.  Davidson R.  T. 

McGugin L-  G.  Railsback.  Smith.  R.  G. 

Gregory. . C.  Martsle ..C. 

Wilson R.  G.  Elfers. L.  G. 

Shorts.  Woodard.. R.  T.  Gottshull  . ..  I*.  T. 

Hermstein. Knight. R.E.  Rucker  ..........  I*.  E. 

Weeks.  Graver  B.  Foster.  Ayers .Q.  B. 

Heston.  Shaw..L.  H.  B.  Clevenger.  ...  h-  H.  B. 
Sweeley.Redncr  R.H.B.  Darby,  Foster.. R.H.  B. 
Snow,  Reid F.  B.  Darby,  Coval F.  B. 

Touchdowns— Shorts  (2).  Snow.  Heston  (2). 
Shaw.  Goals  from  touchdowns— Shorts  (3). 
Umpire — Hinckey.  Yale.  Referee,  Hoagland. 
Princeton. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  GAME 

Northwestern’s  hopes  for  championship 
honors  were  shattered  on  October  19, 
when  Michigan  rolled  up  twenty-nine 
points,  without  allowing  the  visitors  a 
score,  and  but  once  having  the  Wolverine 
goal  endangered.  Much  had  been  writ- 
ten about  the  strength  and  weight  of  the 
Evanston  team,  and  while  they  were  no 
mean  adversaries,  it  took  Michigan  but 
six  minutes  to  score  the  first  touchdown. 
In  all,  Michigan  crossed  the  Purple  line 
five  times,  and  for  four  of  them  Shorts 
kicked  goal.  Northwestern  did  not  have 
the  ball  in  her  possession  in  Michigan’s 
territory  during  the  first  half,  and  but 
twice  in  the  second,  and  one  of  the  lat- 
ter was  on  a play  for  which  Michigan 
was  penalized.  Northwestern  was  forced 
to  punt  six  times  to  Michigan ’s  twice,  and 
on  an  attempt  in  the  first  half,  North- 
western had  her  punt  blocked.  But 
Michigan  did  not  always  have  her  own 
way,  and  on  several  occasions,  it  required 
the  three  downs  to  make  the  distance. 
Both  teams  played  hard,  and  the  better 
physical  condition  of  the  Michigan  men 
told  before  the  close  of  the  first  half, 
while  continually  during  the  second, 
time  was  being  taken  out  for  the  North- 
western men.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  tandem  interference,  but  the  longest 
gain  that  conld  be  made  with  it  was  six 
yards,  and  on  two  occasions,  Michigan 
held  for  downs.  The  only  time  that 
Michigan’s  goal  was  endangered  was  in 
the  second  half,  when  Heston  made  a 
forward  pass  toSweeley,  and  Northwest- 
ern obtained  possession  of  the  ball  on 
Michigan’s  10-yard  line.  They  forced 
it  by  the  tandem  play  to  the  2 -yard 
line,  and  then  on  the  third  down  Michi- 
gan held  and  secured  possession  of  the 
ball.  The  star  plays  of  the  game  were 
two  runs  of  55  and  45  yards  by  Heston, 
helped  alongby  Hermstein  behind  Red- 
den’s interference. 

The  game  opened  with  Michigan  kick- 
ing off  to  Northwestern’s  25-yard  line, 


Johnson  fumbling  and  Michigan  secur- 
ing the  ball.  With  long  gains  by  Shorts 
and  Snow,  and  a five  yard  penalty, 
Michigan  forced  the  ball  to  the  5-yard 
line,  where  Northwestern  held  for  downs. 
After  good  gains  by  Dietz  and  Elliott, 
Michigan  then  held  for  two  successive 
downs,  and  on  the  punt,  Redden  broke 
through  and  blocked  it,  Captain  White 
falling  on  the  ball.  Shorts,  Snow,  and 
Heston  then  made  the  distance,  the  lat- 
ter going  over  for  a touchdown.  Shorts 
kicked  goal. 

On  the  next  kick-off,  Michigan  worked 
the  ball  back  to  her  40-yard  line,  where 
Sweeley  was  forced  to  punt,  Northwest- 
ern securing  the  ball  on  her  forty  yard 
line.  The  tandem  failing  to  work,  John- 
son punted  to  Weeks,  who  fumbled.  An 
exchange  of  punts  followed,  and  an 
offside  play  by  Michigan  gave  North- 
western the  ball  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
Northwestern  fumbled,  and  Michigan  se- 
curing the  ball  worked  it  down  to  the  30- 
yard  line,  where  she  lost  it  on  a quarter- 
back kick.  Another  fumble  by  North- 
western gave  Michigan  the  ball,  and  then 
with  gains  by  Sweeley,  Heston,  Shorts, 
and  Snow,  the  ball  was  forced  across  the 
line,  and  goal  was  made  by  Shorts. 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
half  that  Heston  passed  the  kick-off 
forward  to  Sweeley.  When  Michigan 
got  the  ball  again,  on  her  own  2-yard 
line,  Sweeley  punted  out  of  danger. 
Alternating  by  holding  Northwestern  for 
downs  and  by  punting,  and  with  5 yards 
on  a double  pass  by  Weeks,  Michigan 
worked  the  ball  to  Northwestern’s  30- 
yard  line,  when  Sweeley  tried  a place- 
kick,  but  failed.  Oil  the  punt  out  by 
Northwestern  from  her  5-yard  line, 
Sweeley  ran  the  ball  back  to  the  15-yard 
line,  and  then  with  gains  by  Heston, 
Snow,  and  Shorts,  the  latter  was  forced 
over  for  the  third  touchdown.  Goal  by 
Shorts. 

With  an  exchange  of  punts  on  the 
kick-off,  Michigan  got  possession  of  the 
ball  in  the  center  of  the  field.  On  the 
next  play,  Heston  shot  from  the  line, 
and  with  Herrnstein’s  and  Redden’s 
assistance  ran  55  yards  for  the  fourth 
touchdown.  Shorts  kicked  goal. 

Sweeley  returned  the  kick-off,  and 
Northwestern  being  held  for  downs,  Mich- 
igan secured  possession  of  the  ball  on 
Northwestern’s  40-yard  line,  when  again 
Heston  broke  through  and  ran  the  40 
yards  for  a touchdown.  Shorts  missed 
goal.  Time  having  nearly  expired,  on 
Michigan's  gaining  possession  of  the  ball 
after  the  kick-off,  Snow  tried  a pretty  fake 
place-kick  which  netted  20  yards,  but 
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game  was  called  before  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  the  distance. 

LINE-UP 

Michigan  Positions  Northwestern 

Knight,  lterrnstein  Right  end., Daly 

Shorts Right  tackle Paddock 

Wilson.... Right  guard C.  E.  Dietz 

Gregory.... - .Center ............  Allen 

McGugin 

Forest Left  guard ..  Ward 

White  Left  tackle Strathford 

Redden Left  end .......Elliott 

Weeks.  Graver  . Quarter  — Johnson 

Sweeley 

Redner ...Right  half Fleager 

Heston.  Shaw.. . .Left  half. ........ ..G.  O.  Diet* 

Snow...... Fullback .......Smiley 

Touchdowns— Heston  3.  Shaw.  Snow.  Goals— 
Shorts  4.  Referee—  Fred  Hayner.  Lake  Forest. 
Umpire — Everett  Wreun.  Harvard.  Linesmen— 
Owen.  Michigan:  McChesuey.  Northwestern. 

Timekeepers — May.  Michigan;  Hunter.  North- 
western. Time  of  halves— Twenty-five  min- 
utes. 

THE  BUFFALO  GAME 

With  great  prestige  from  having  de- 
feated Columbia  early  in  the  season, 
the  University  of  Buffalo  team  came  to 
Ann  Arbor,  October  26,  with  the  intent 
of  humiliating  Michigan.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  visitors  were  given  the  worst 
trouncing  ever  administered  by  a Mich- 
igan team,  and  the  game  proved  scarcely 
a practice  game  even — which  was  not 
anticipated  when  it  was  scheduled. 
The  final  score  was  128  to  0,  from 
twenty-two  touchdowns,  and  eighteen 
goals  by  Shorts.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  score  ever  made  iu  an  inter- 
collegiate contest. 

Michigan  played  the  same  fast  and 
aggressive  game  that  has  characterized 
the  team  since  the  opening  of  the  season, 
and  it  was  not  long  after  the  first  kick- 
off before  the  endurance  of  the  better 
trained  men  began  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  visitors.  Once  or  twice,  how- 
ever, on  those  rare  occasions  when  the 
Bisons  got  possession  of  the  ball,  their 
offensive  work  was  good.  But  once  did 
they  get  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
Michigan  goal ; then  on  the  third  down 
they  tried  a place-kick  which  went  shy 
of  its  mark  by  but  a short  distance.  The 
trial  was  immediately  in  front  of  the 
goal  posts,  and  had  the  center  made  a 
good  pass  of  the  ball,  there  is  great 
probability  that  they  would  have  reg- 
istered the  first  score  on  Michigan  this 
season,  notwithstanding  their  ignomin- 
ious defeat.  Michigan  made  most  of 
her  scores  by  skirting  ends,  though  no 
small  results  came  from  plunges  through 
the  line,  w'ith  long  sprints  to  the  goal. 
The  Michigan  men  played  with  spirit 
throughout  the  game,  and  time  and 
time  again  threw  off  the  Buffalo  tacklers, 
until  finally  downed  by  tlie  big  full 


back,  Mason.  Michigan’s  excellent 
physical  condition  enabled  her  to  main- 
tain the  fast  pace,  whereas  the  Buffalo 
men  were  winded  early  in  the  game  and 
easily  became  discouraged.  Toward 
the  close,  so  many  had  been  retired,  that 
Coach  Gordon  ran  out  of  substitutes  and 
was  obliged  to  re-enter  several  who  had 
been  replaced  in  the  early  stages. 

In  an  interview  after  the  game,  Coach 
Gordon  said:  “We  were  simply  out- 
played. Our  team  is  stronger  than 
when  we  rubbed  it  into  Columbia,  and 
it  is  just  a matter  of  meeting  a superior 
team.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
better  eleven  in  the  country  than  the 
one  Michigan  has  in  the  field.’* 

LHs'E-UP 

Michigan  Buffalo 

Herrnstein  R.  E-  Haase.  Lawton, 

Shorts. R.  T.  Simpson L.  E. 

Wilson R.  G.  Simpson.  Connor.  L.  T. 

Gregory.  Dickie C.  Metzer..  — -L.  G. 

McGugin.  Forest. .L.G.  Unbehaum.. C. 

White,  South-  Fish  ..... R.  G. 

worth...... L.  T.  Smiley — ...... — R.  T. 

Reddeu L-  E.  Decue R E. 

Weeks.  Graver.. ..Q.  B.  Rice Q.  B. 

Sweeley R.  H.  B.  Wilson,  Rollin.L-  H.  B. 

Heston,  Redner  L.  H.B.  Larkin  R.  H.  B. 

Snow.. F.  B.  Mason.  Ksple...  F.  B. 

Touchdowns — Heston  (3),  Sweeley  (3),  Shorts, 
Reddeu  <2),  Snow  (4).  Redner  (4).  Herrnstein 
(5).  Goals— Shorts  IS.  Referee— Hayner.  Lake 
Forest.  Umpire — Hoagland.  Princeton.  Lines. 
men—Cannon  and  Benrdslee.  Time  of  halves — 
30  and  20  minutes. 

NOTES. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  the  Daily- 
News,  there  is  to  be  a revival  of  the  old 
time  singing  meetings.  Professor  Stan- 
ley will  have  charge  and  will  be  assisted 
by  the  glee  club.  Dr.  Angell  has  given 
the  plan  his  hearty  endorsement.  Tlie 
first  rehearsal  was  held  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 1,  at  4:15  p.  m.,  in  University 
hall.  It  is  hoped  by  those  who  are 
instrumental  in  starting  the  movement 
that  it  will  result  in  more  systematic  en- 
thusiasm at  the  games.  It  constitutes 
a very  important  feature  at  the  big  east- 
ern games. 


Under  the  efficient  coaching  of  Benny 
Owens,  the  All-Freshman  team  has  de- 
feated all  comers.  The  Normal  team 
was  the  first  to  be  defeated  at  its  bands, 
and  then  came  the  Detroit  high  school, 
the  Ann  Arbor  high  school,  and  the 
Normal  for  the  second  time. 


The  Cross  Country  Club  will  hold  its 
regular  semi-annual  race  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Chicago  game.  On  the  aver- 
age twenty  men  take  part  in  the  daily 
runs. 
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The  class  series  of  football  games  is 
now  being  played.  To  the  time  this  is 
written  the  junior  laws  have  defeated  the 
fresnman  laws,  the  sophomore  lits  the 
freshman  lits,  and  the  senior  lits  the 
junior  lits. 

Arrangements  have  -been  made  for  a 
fencing  match  with  Cornell,  December  13. 
The  tournament  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Michigan  Fencing  Club, 
and  the  program  will  include,  besides 
the  bouts,  a concert  by  the  glee  club  and 
the  university  band/  The  senior  team, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Downing,  Figueras, 
and  Guillermety,  will  represent  Michi- 
gan . The  club  is  in  an  exceedingly  pros- 
perous condition,  its  membership  reach- 
ing close  to  the  hundred  mark.  Di. 
May  has  charge  of  the  training,  and  will 
shortly  begin  to  hold  classes  in  the  after- 
noon The  officers  of  the  club  are  Down- 
ing, Pres.;  Figueras,  Vice-Pres.;  Dr. 
May,  Sec. ; and  Williams,  Treas. 


Henry  Danforth  has  won  the  cham- 
pionship in  tennis  by  defeating  H.  P. 
Wherry.  It  required  two  days  to  settle 
the  matter,  each  man  winning  two  sets 
on  the  first  day,  and  Danforth  winning 
two  out  of  three  on  the  second  day. 
Danforth  won  his  right  to  compete  with 
Wherry  by  defeating  a freshman  law, 
Lee,  from  Yale. 

The  board  of  control  has  passed  a rule 
forbidding  any  man  from  playing  on  a 
class  team  until  he  has  passed  a physical 
examination  by  Director  Fitzpatrick. 

Campus 

October,  always  lavish  in  her  display 
of  bright  colors,  has  fairly  outdone  her- 
self this  year,  and  Ann  Arbor  and  all  the 
hills  around  are  a blaze  of  autumn 
glory.  It  is  at  this  season  more  than  at 
any  other  time  that  one  realizes  the 
beauty  of  the  campus,  despite  its  level 
surface  and  want  of  space.  Even  the 
museum  loses  its  inartistic  aspect  in 
serving  as  a back -ground  for  the  maples 
and  pines  which  surround  it,  and  on  a 
bright  day  the  brilliance  of  the  foliage, 
matched  by  the  carpet  of  fallen  leaves 
beneath,  seems  to  reflect  the  life  and 
vigor  of  the  crowds  which  throng  the 
walks.  Even  when  Nature  is  less  kind, 
and  the  sunshine  is  gone,  he  must  have 
little  love  for  his  primal  mother  who 
will  not  cheerfully  brave  the  rain  from 
above  and  the  pools  under  foot,  and  feel 
well  rewarded  by  the  picture  she  has 
painted,  with  its  contrast  of  glistening 


branches,  green  needles,  and  yellow 
leaves. 


The  annual  mass  meeting  in  the  gym 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Athletic  Association 
has  always  been  the  occasion  for  a 
Fresh-Soph  rush.  This  year,  however, 
the  authorities  forbade  (he  use  of  the 
gym  for  this  purpose,  for  fear  that 
serious  injuries  might  result  from  a rush 
in  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  the 
campus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new'  med- 
ical building.  But  a strong  feeling 
manifested  itself  against  the  abolition  of 
this  time-honored  custom,  and  between 
darkness  and  dawn  on  the  night  of 
October  3,  the  campus  was  billed  with 
flaming  posters  announcing  that  the 
class  of  1905  would  rally  around  the 
mortar  at  the  foot  of  the  flag  staff  and 
defend  it  against  assault  from  1904. 
These  posters  were  removed  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  University  authorities,, 
but  the  word  was  passed  about  among 
the  faithful  notwithstanding. 

The  night  was  clear  and  cold — an 
ideal  night  for  the  occasion — but  the 
rush  itself  was  rather  a failure,  as  after 
one  attempt,  the  freshmen  were  left  in 
peaceful  possession  of  the  mortar,  and 
the  crowa  broke  up  into  small  bodies 
intent  on  hat -grabbing,  or  the  usual 
“stunt”  of  treeing  freshmen.  Two  or 
three  over-zealous  students  succeeded  in 
getting  themselves  arrested,  hut  were 
released  without  serious  results  to  them. 

Among  the  many  amusing  incidents  of 
the  evening,  one  perhaps  is  worthy  of 
mention.  A freshman  was  caught  by  a 
crowd  of  sophomores  and  partially  dis- 
robed before  being  put  through  his  paces. 
When  the  crowd  had  done  with  him,, 
it  was  found  that  his  clothes  had  dis- 
appeared and  his  captors  were  obliged  to 
supply  him  from  among  their  number. 


The  Varsity  glee,  banjo,  and  mandolin* 
clubs  have  been  bolding  preliminary 
examinations  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
and  the  large  number  of  candidates 
makes  the  competition  very  strong.  The 
prospect  of  the  faculty  removing  the 
ban  which  has  been  placed  over  these 
organizations  has  greatly  increased  the 
interest  in  them,  and  all  indications 
point  to  a most  successful  year. 

A new  feature  in  the  student  life  of 
the  University  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  shape  of  mass  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practicing  Varsity  and  football 
songs.  These  meetings  are  to  be  led  by 
the  U.  of  M.  Band  and  Orchestra;  and 
are  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
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of  the  rooting  clone  at  the  various  games. 
O.  S.  U.  demonstrated  last  year  what 
could  be  done  by  concerted  effort  in  the 
way  of  rooting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
season  will  not  find  us  so  hopelessly 
outdone  in  that  very  important  phase  of 
college  spirit. 

A DIGNIFIED  OCCASION 

Tuesday,  October  15,  was  the  most 
memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the 
medical  department,  being  the  occasion 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  for  the 
new  medical  building.  A complete  ac- 
count of  the  exercises  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  University  News. 

1 In  order  to  prevent  any  demonstration 
of  departmental  rivalry,  the  University 
authorities  decided  not  to  grant  a half 
holiday  to  the  other  departments,  as  was 
originally  contemplated,  and  the  day  was 
characterized  by  absolute  freedom  from 
any  noisy  demonstrations. 

Some  miscreants,  who  seem  to  have 
been  lacking  in  any  conception  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  painted  the  stone  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  ceremony  a 
brilliant  red,  and  filled  up  the  space  it 
was  to  occupy  with  mortar,  but  all  traces 
of  this  thoughtless  act  were  removed 
before  the  exercises  began.  On  the 
whole,  the  day  was  spoken  of  as  the 
most  dignified  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

CHORAL  UNION 

The  Choral  Union  has  announced  its 
program  for  the  season,  which  includes 
the  Thomas  Orchestra;  Jean  Gerardy, 
violoncellist;  Harold  Bauer,  pianist; 
Wilhelm  Middelschulte,  organist, 
assisted  by  Bernard  Sturm,  violinist;  and 
Plunkett  Greene,  vocalist. 

The  Boston  Festival  Orchestra  will 
take  part  in  the  Ninth  Annual  May  Fes- 
tival, as  usual.  Three  great  operas  will 
be  presented:  Gluck’s  “Orpheus,”  Gou- 
nod’s “Faust.”  and  either  “The  Flying 
Dutchman”  or  “Tanhauser”  by  Richard 
Wagner.  The  soloists  have  not  yet  been 
announced. 

WOMAN’S  LEAGUE 

The  annual  fancy  dress  party  given  by 
the  Woman’s  League  took  place  in  the 
Barbour  Gymnasium  on  October  18th. 
The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  costumes  very  original  and 
striking. 

The  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  met  in  Ann  Arbor  during  the  last 
week  in  October,  and  several  entertain- 
ments were  provided  for  the  visiting 
delegates  by  the  League.  On  Wednes- 


day evening,  Graham  Taylor,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Commons,  gave  a short  talk  in  the 
Barbour  Gym,  which  was  followed  by  a 
general  reception  to  the  visitors  and 
members  of  the  League.  On  Thursday 
evening  the  regular  faculty  concert  of 
the  .School  of  Music  was  given  in  Uni- 
versity Hall,  in  order  that  all  the  dele- 
gates might  have  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending. 

The  League  feels  greatly  indebted  to 
the  members  of  the  various  women’s 
clubs  in  the  state,  for  it  was  in  no  small 
part  by  their  liberal  contributions  that  the 
Barbour  Gym  became  a practical  reality, 
and  the  League  members  have  taken 
this  means  of  showing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  liberality  displayed. 


University 

WILLIAM  HAROLD  PAYNE 

William  Harold  Payne,  son  of  Gideon 
Riley  and  Mary  Brown  Smith  Payne, 
was  born  at  Farmington,  Ontario  county, 
New  York,  May  12,  1836.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  and  later 
in  the  Macedon  Academy  and  in  the 
New  York  Conference  Seminary  at 
Charlotteville.  Though  not  college  bred, 
he  has  always  been  a close  student,  and 
early  acquired  a good  reading  knowledge 
of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. 

His  career  as  a teacher  was  begun  in 
the  country  schools  of  his  native  state, 
from  which  he  passed  to  the  headship 
of  the  public  school  at  Victor,  New 
York.  In  185S,  at  the  age  of  twenty - 
two,  he  came  to  Michigan  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  at  Three 
Rivers,  where  he  remained  six  years. 
For  the  next  two  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  schools  at  Niles.  In  1S66  he  was 
called  to  Ypsilanti  to  succeed  Joseph 
Kstabrook  in  the  principalsliip  of  the 
Union  Seminary,  then  the  leading  pre- 
paratory school  of  the  state.  In  1869  be 
accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Adrian,  where,  during  the 
next  ten  years,  he  greatly  extended  his 
reputation  as  a wise  administrator  and 
educational  w-riter.  959 

In  1879  the  Board  of  Regents,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  President  Angell,  de- 
cided to  establish  a chair  of  the  science 
and  the  art  of  teaching,  and  Professor 
Payne  was  chosen  to  organize  the  work. 
The  thing  was  new  to  American  uni- 
versities and  the  way  unpaved ; but  under 
the  able  and  discreet  management  of 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  chair,  it  soon 
became  apparent  to  the  most  sceptical 
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that  there  was  a place  for  such  a de- 
partment in  the  University,  and  the  ex- 
ample was  speedily  followed  by  other 
institutions. 

At  the  end  of  eight  years  the  fame  of 
the  man  had  so  spread,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville  (who  was  also  head  of 
the  Peabody  Normal  College),  the  trus- 
tees turned  to  Michigan  for  a successor; 


and  Professor  Payne  was  induced  to 
leave  a place  which  he  had  largely  made 
for  himself,  and  to  which  he  was  deeply 
attached,  for  the  more  arduous  task  of 
carrying  on  the  great  work  l>eguu  by 
his  predecessors  at  Nashville.  This  po- 
sition he  continued  to  fill  w ith  conspicu- 
ous success  for  the  next  fourteen  years, 
bringing  the  institution  up  to  higher 
standards  and  extending  its  beneficent 
influence  into  every  corner  of  the  South. 

A year  ago,  on  the  death  of  Professor 
Hinsdale,  his  distinguished  successor  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Chancellor  Payne  was  at 
once  invited  to  return  to  his  former 
chair.  This,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
consented  to  do;  and  thus  the  heavy 
burdens  of  administration  were  again 
exchanged  for  the  more  congenial  wfork 
of  the  classroom.  The  friends  of  the 
University  everywhere,  and  especially 
his  former  colleagues  and  students,  w'ill 
rejoice  in  the  return  to  this  important 


chair  of  a man  so  distinguished  for  wis- 
dom, ability,  and  personal  charm. 

During  his  long  career  as  a teacher 
and  organizer,  Professor  Payne  has 
found  time  to  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  his  subject. 
From  1866  to  1870  he  was  editor  of  "The 
Michigan  Teacher.”  In  1871  he  pub- 
lished an  address  on  "The  Relation  be- 
tween the  University  and  our  High 
Schools,”  which  had  its  influence  on  the 
question  of  certification  by  diploma, 
then  under  discussion.  In  1875  appeared 
his  "Chapters  on  School  Supervision,” 
and  in  the  spring  of  1879  "A  Syllabus  of 
a Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  and 
the  Art  of  Teaching.”  His  other  works 
are, — "Outlines  of  Educational  Doc- 
trine,” 1882;  "Contributions  to  the 
Science  of  Education,”  1886;  and  "Ed- 
ucation of  Teachers,”  1901.  Besides 
these  he  has  published  translations  of 
Compayre’s  "History  of  Pedagogy,” 
1886;  "Lectures  on  Pedagogy,”  1888; 
"Elements  of  Psychology,”  1890;  and 
"Psychology  applied  to  Teaching,” 
1893;  also  of  Rousseau’s  "Emile,” 
1892. 

In  1872  the  Regents  of  the  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1888  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Isaac  N.  Demmon , '68 


University  News 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  Shirley  W. 
Smith,  *97.  University  Kditor.  By  action  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  is  is  made  an  official  record  of 
the  University. 

THK  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF 
THE  NEW  MEDICAL  BUILDING 

On  Tuesday,  October  15,  occurred  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
medical  building  now  under  construction 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  medical  department 
reassembled,  the  former  at  the  gym- 
nasium, the  latter  at  the  old  medical 
building.  At  2:30  all  marched  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  new  medical 
building,  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  Professor 
D’Oogeof  the  literary  department  offered 
prayer.  Then  the  students  sang 
’America.”  After  the  singing,  Regent 
Kiefer,  the  chairman  of  the  committe 
on  the  department  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  briefly  recounted  the  efforts 
necessary  for  the  securing  of  the  build- 
ing, and  then  introduced  Dr.  Leartus 
Connor  of  Detroit,  the  president  of  the 
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state  medical  society.  Dr.  Kiefer,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  pre- 
sented Dr.  Connor  with  a solid  silver 
trowel,  with  which  the  corner-stone  wa* 
to  be  laid.  Dr.  Connor  spoke  at  some 
length  upon  the  steady  progress  and  the 
achievements  of  the  medical  depart 
ment,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  ad- 
dress, he  placed  the  mortar  about  the 
huge  block  of  stone.  Deposited  in  the 
stone  were  copies  of  city  and  state 
papers,  the  announcement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  for  the 
year,  the  University  calendar  for  the 
year,  a history  of  the  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  a volume  of  the 
transactions  of  the  state  medical 
society,  and  the  address  delivered  by 
Regent  Kiefer.  The  students  sang  ‘ ‘The 
Yellow  and  Blue,’*  and  then  Professor 
D’Ooge  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  procession  was  then  formed, 
double  column,  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Soule.  The  University  of  Mich- 
igan band  was  in  the  lead ; the  medical 
students  followed;  and  the  faculty, 
officials,  and  guests  came  last.  The  line 
of  march  was  down  N.  University  avenue 
and  up  State  street  to  the  walk  directly 
in  front  of  University  Hall.  At  the 
entrance  the  leaders  halted  and  the 
column  divided.  Those  at  the  rear  then 
passed  between,  and  marched  into  the 
hall. 

Professor  Stanley  rendered  a selection 
on  the  great  organ,  and  then  Presi- 
dent Angell  gave  a short  address  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  benefits  which 
the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  had  rendered  to  the 
University  and  to  the  whole  world.  He 
stated  that  at  Michigan  the  first  great 
clinical  laboratories  were  established 
and  the  laboratory  method  of  instruc- 
tion was  first  successfully  carried  out. 
He  then  introdued  Dr.  J.  George  Adami, 
of  Montreal,  professor  of  pathology 
in  McGill  University,  who  made  the 
address  of  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Adami ’s 
address  dealt  mainly  with  the  prepara- 
tion a man  should  receive  before  enter- 
ing the  medical  profession. 

At  8 p.  m.  a reception  was  given  to 
invited  guests  by  the  Students’  Medical 
Society  in  the  rooms  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of 
the  celebration  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  medical  building 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  the 
wearing  of  caps  and  gowns  by  the  entire 
medical  faculty  and  by  the  entire  body 
of  five  hundred  medical  students.  The 
gowns  were  dignified  and  in  keeping 


with  the  occasion.  They  w'ere,  more- 
over, the  most  democratic  garb  that 
could  be  worn,  as  each  wearer  was  on  a 
perfect  equality  in  dress  with  the 
wealthiest  and  the  poorest  of  his  fellows. 


Alumni 

ALUMNI  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES — LETTER 
FROM  JAMES  A.  LEROY,  ’96 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Sept.  4,  1901. 
Mr.  Shirley  W.  Smith, 

Secretary  University  of  Michigan 
Alumni  Association. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

There  were  a score  of  Michigan  alumni 
among  the  school  teachers  who  came  to 
the  Philippines  during  the  month  of 
August.  They  had  the  enterprise  to 
form  the  “University  of  Michigan 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Philippines" 
on  the  voyage  over,  and  this  aroused 
some  of  us  who  have  been  here  longer 
to  get  into  line.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
Sept.  1,  Professor  Worcester  spoke  at 
length  to  the  Michigan  delegation  on 
conditions  in  the  Philippines  and  their 
work  as  teachers.  A meeting  at  the 
close  of  his  speech  resulted  in  the  de- 
termination to  “get  together"  for  the 
first  alumni  dinner  of  Ann  Arborites  in 
the  Philippines,  before  the  teachers 
should  have  scattered  to  all  corners  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  result  was  a 
dinner  last  night  at  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
attended  by  thirty -three,  of  which 
number  all  but  three  or  four  had  been 
students,  if  not  graduates,  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  was  a very  impromptu  affair,  of 
necessity.  Commissioner  Worcester 
presided  and  was  able  to  sketch  as  could 
no  one  else  the  history  of  Michigan 
University  in  the  Philippines.  It  began 
with  the  first  expedition  of  Professor 
Steere  to  these  islands  in  1874;  suffered 
a break  until  1887,  when  Professor 
Steere  came  again,  and  with  him  the 
students,  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Frank  S. 
Bourns  and  Arthur  Moseley ; there 
folio  wed  the  second  and  longer  scientific 
expedition  of  Professor  Worcester  and 
Dr.  Bourns,  1890-93,  and  they  had 
many  "alumni  dinners"  together  in  all 
parts  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  dur- 
ing that  period;  then  came  1898,  and 
Michigan  University  was  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  various  military  organiza- 
tions that  came  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States  government,  from  the  genial  Karl 
Miner,  a private  in  the  Astor  Battery, 
to  Major  and  Chief  Surgeon  Frank  S. 
Bourns,  who  served  as  health  officer  of 
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the  city  of  Manila,  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  work  by  which  the  death- 
rate  in  the  city  of  Manila  has  been  re- 
duced by  one -half  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  acting  in  a hundred  and  one 
useful  capacities  that  only  those  who 
know  the  4 * inside  history”  of  those  days 
in  the  city  of  Manila  understood.  With 
the  first  Philippine  Commission  in  1899 
came  Professor  Worcester,  and  with 
the  second  Philippine  Commission 
Professor  Worcester  and  Professor 
Bernard  Moses,  of  the  class  of  ’70. 
Meanwhile,  the  army,  notably  in  the 
medical  branch  of  the  service,  was  con- 
stantly calling  on  the  ability  of  various 
men  who  got  their  training  on  the 
campus  at  Ann  Arbor.  Civilians  from 
the  old  town  were  also  appearing  in  the 
government  service  and  in  business. 

Professor  Moses  talked,  as  a *70  man, 
of  the  class  which  put  Ben  Franklin  on 
the  campus,  “as  an  expression  of  high 
ideals  in  art,”  and,  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
new  “Philippine  Cabinet,”  of  the  work 
the  teachers  had  before  them.  Judge 
E.  F.  Johnson  gave  a good  example  of 
loyalty  by  boarding  a train  at  Dagupan 
on  short  notice  and  coming  over  one 
hundred  miles  to  be  at  the  banquet.  He 
also  entertained  and  instructed  the  new- 
comers with  some  of  his  recent  ex- 
periences trying  criminal  cases  in  the 
Philippines.  Ex-Captain  Albert  E. 
McCabe,  ’94,  at  present  acting  head  of 
the  Forestry  Bureau,  told  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Philippines,  and  H.  N. 
Cole,  ’01,  spoke  for  the  latest  class  of 
alumni,  while  A.  B.  Coveil,  '95,  spoke 
for  the  newcomers  and  their  alumni 
organization  on  shipboard. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  summon 
alumni  from  outside,  considering  the 
present  traveling  facilities  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  the  following  list  of  those 
present  will  give  some  idea  of  how  well 
scattered  will  be  the  influence  of  the 
University  in  the  Philippines  before 
this  can  see  print  in  Ann  Arbor.  Both 
home  and  Philippine  addresses  are  given : 

Mary  Ella  Rouech,  ’97,  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  and  Lipa,  Batangas  Province, 
Luzon,  P.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Garbutt,  Saranac, 
Michigan,  and  Tuguegarao,  Cagayan 
Province,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

S.  S.  McVay,  ’99,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  and 
Arayat,  Pampanga  Province,  Luzon, 
P.  I. 

Mrs.  Sara  L.  McVay,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  and  Arayat,  Pampanga  Province, 
Luzon,  P.  I. 


C.  H.  Coveil,  ’95,  Brooklyn,  Michi- 
gan, andCapiz,  Island  of  Panay,  P.  I. 

Lieutenant  C.  R.  Norton,  ’98,  Fort 
Sheridan,  Illinois,  and  Fort  Santiago, 
Manila,  P.  I.  Connected  with  15th  In- 
fantry. 

Bernard  Moses,  ’70,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Manila,  P.  I. 

Edith  Moses,  University  of  California, 
and  Manila,  P.  I. 

Dean  C.  Worcester,  ’89,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  and  Manila,  P.  1. 

Nanon  L.  Worcester,  ’91,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  and  Manila,  P.  I. 

E.  A.  Coddington,  ’01,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  and  San  Jose  de  Buenavista, 
Antique  Province,  Island  of  Panay,  P.  I. 

W.  I.  Savery,  ’98,  Plymouth,  Michi- 
gan, and  Manila,  P.  I. 

S.  B.  Shiley,  ’95,  Aurora,  Illinois,  and 
Manila,  P.  I. 

Albert  K.  McCabe, ’94,  Petoskey,  Mich- 
igan, and  Manila,  P.  I. 

Otto  H.  Bollman,  '00,  Wilson, 
Minnesota,  and  Victoria,  Tarlac  Province, 
Luzon,  P.  I. 

J.  M.  Reade,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
and  Muntinlupa,  Rizal  Province,  Luzon, 
P.  I. 

Walter  Roy  Matthews,  ’01,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan,  and  Laguimanoc,  Taya- 
bas  Province,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Philip  P.  Farnham,  Jr.,  ex  ’01,  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan,  Gumaca,  Tayabas 
Province,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

J.  E.  Kirtland,  ’96,  Ballard,  Wash- 
ington, and  San  Isidro,  Province  of 
Nueva  Ecija,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  Kirtland,  ’96,  Ballard, 
Washington,  and  San  Isidro,  Province 
of  Nueva  Ecija,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

Robert  B.  Vaile,  ’98,  Oak  Park,  Illi- 
nois, and  Bangued,  Abra  Province,  P.  I. 

Euretta  A.  Hoyles,  ’96,  Aurora,  Illi- 
nois, and  Pila,  Laguna  Province,  Luzon, 
P.  I. 

Edmond  Block,  ’95,  ’96/,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  and  Manila,  P.  I. 

E.  Finley  Johnson,  ’90/,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  and  Lingayen,  Pangasiuan 
Province,  Luzon,  P.  I. 

H.  N.  Cole,  ’01,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, and  Tanauan,  Island  of  Levte,  P.  I. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cole. 

R.  Wendell  Taylor  ’00  A.  M.,  Albion, 
Michigan,  and  La  Union  Province,  Lu- 
zon, P.  I. 

Nina  II.  Paddock,  ’96,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, and  Island  of  Panay,  P.  I. 

Daniel  R.  Williams,  '96/,  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  Manila.  P.  I. 

James  A.  LeRoy,  ’96,  Pontiac,  Michi- 
gan, and  Manila,  P.  I. 

Mabel  Pound  LeRoy. 
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O.  S.  Reimold,  '97,  Saginaw,  Michi- 
gan, and  Victoria,  Tarlac  Province,  Lu- 
zon, P.  I. 

The  following  letter  from  two  Michi- 
gan men  in  the  hospital  was  read : 

"1st  Reserve  Hospital, 

Manila,  September  3,  1901. 
University  of  Michigan  Alumni: 

Being  unable,  owing  to  circumstance® 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  but 
which  the  doctors  in  charge  of  this  hos- 
pital insist  upon  controlling,  to  attend 


Daniel  R Williams 

the  banquet  this  evening,  we  send  this 
substitute  for  our  personal  presence, 
with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Alumni  in  the  Philippines. 

Oliver  L.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  ’95. 

H.  D.  Corbusier,  ’99.” 

The  absence  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Bourns,  ’90, 
*96 m,  from  the  city  lowered  the  number 
of  participants  by  one.  How  many 
more  Would  be  brought  together  if  all 
the  alumni  of  Michigan  in  these  islands 
were  brought  into  one  place,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  Everywhere  one  goes,  all  over 
the  Archipelago,  he  finds  Michigan 
men.  and  hereafter  it  will  be  Michigan 
women  as  well.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  over  fifty  alumni  in  the  Philip- 


pines. Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  D. Bald- 
win, who  has  taken  so  active  a part  in 
the  securing  of  in  surgent  surrenders  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months,  is  a Michigan 
University  man.  Michigan  is  represent- 
ed among  the  list  of  engineers  recently 
made  supervisors  of  provinces.  Recent- 
ly, while  at  Vigan,  P.  I.,  I left  a U.  of 
M.  track  team  cap  lying  in  the  hall  at 
General  Bell’s,  where  a reception  was 
taking  place.  A few  minutes  later  a tall 
army  surgeon  came  in  breathlessly  ask- 
ing where  was  the  man  who  claimed  that 
cap.  It  was  Dr.  J.  W.  VanDusen,  ’96 m, 
who  has  been  over  here  two  years. 
And  similar  occurrences  are  common. 

Daniel  R.  Williams,  ’96/,  has  recent- 
ly been  made  Secretary  to  the  Philippine 
Commission , succeeding  the  inauguration 
of  Judge  Taft  as  Civil  Governor  and  the 
transfer  of  former  Secretary  Fergusson 
to  be  Executive  Secretary.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who  used  to  fly  around  the  old 
gymnasium  track  as  a relay  runner  for 
his  team,  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  San  Francisco  before  he  came 
out  here  as  secretary  to  Commissioner 
Moses,  and  his  promotion  here  was  a 
well-earned  one. 

It  may  not  seem  strange,  after  the 
foregoing,  that  the  genial  and  jocular 
Governor  Taft  sometimes  calls  the  busi- 
ness sessions  of  the  Commission  togeth- 
er in  this  wise:  "The  Alumni  Associa- 

tion of  the  University  of  Michigan  will 
now  come  to  order.” 

Another  great  accession  to  the  Michi- 
gan crowd  in  the  Orient  will  be  Profes- 
sor P.  C.  Freer,  who  is  expected  in  a 
week  or  two  now  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  system  of  Government  laboratories 
in  the  Philippines. 

And,  lest  there  be  no  room  in  the 
Alumnus  for  news  of  alumni  anywhere 
else  but  in  the  Philippines,  I will  close 
this  budget  of  news  and  say  that  the 
Oriental  alumni  want  a place  in  your 
list.  Very  truly, 

James  A.  LeRoy 

LETTER  FROM  BERNARD  MOSES 

Mv  Dear  Dr.  Angbli.: 

The  transport  Thomas,  as  you  know, 
was  entirely  given  over  to  the  trans- 
portation of  a large  company  of  teachers. 
They  arrived  here  safely  a few  days  ago 
and  report  an  agreeable  voyage.  We 
have  successfully  overcome  the  em- 
barrassment that  might  be  supposed  to 
attend  the  reception  of  so  large  a com- 
pany of  persons  in  a city  where  the  few 
hotels  are  almost  always  full.  By  put- 
ting in  repair  some  buildings  that  were 
constructed  for  the  use  of  an  exposition, 
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we  made  quarters  for  the  ladies,  and  a 
dining-room  for  all.  By  making  use  of 
some  barracks  bn  the  same  grounds  we 
made  quarters  for  the  men.  Thus  we 
have  the  whole  company  together  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Exposition 
Grounds.  They  have  been  assigned 
their  posts  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  are  now  busy  getting 
their  clothing  in  order  preparatory  to 
their  departure  for  the  scene  of  their 
missionary  labors.  Their  health  has 
been  very  good  thus  far.  I see  no 
reason  why  they  may*  not  be  quite  as 
well  here  as  in  Michigan. 

Yesterday  the  Philippine  government 
moved  on  one  stage  in  its  development. 
Two  of  the  three  Filipinos  appointed  to 
be  members  of  the  legislature  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  were  assigned  seats  in 
the  Commission.  The  third  Filipino 
member,  whose  appointment  was  an- 
nounced here  on  the  4th  of  July,  Sr. 
Luzuriaga,  is  ill,  and  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony  of  yesterday. 
The  four  members  of  the  commission 
who  have  been  appointed  Secretaries 
also  took  the  oath  of  office  and  entered 
on  their  work  as  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  of  Commerce  and 
Police,  of  Finance  and  Justice,  and  of 
Public  Instruction.  Thus,  you  see,  a 
government  is  in  process  of  growth. 
Contrasting  the  situation  here  now  with 
the  situation  a year  ago,  we  have  reason 
to  be  hopeful  of  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  somewhat  complicated  problem  that 
was  before  us. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Sept.  3.  1901  Bernard  Moses , *70 


News  from  the  Classes 

Alumni  are  requested  to  contribute  to  this 
department.  When  newspaper  clippings  arc 
sent,  be  sure  that  date  and  place  are  stated. 
Distinguish  between  date  of  paper  and  date  of 
event  recorded.  Report  all  errors  at  once. 

’54 

Philip  A.  Knight,  ’54m,  has  been  in 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession  for 
over  forty-six  years  at  Utica,  Mich. 
During  the  period  he  has  been  five  times 
president  of  the  Northeastern  District 
Medical  Society  of  Michigan,  and  from 
1893  to  1897  he  was  chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  pension  examining  board  for 
Macomb  county. 

'55 

Jeremiah  Carl  Wilson,  m’53-’55,  and 
Jesse  Earl  Wilson,  w'53-’55,  who  took 
their  medical  degrees  at  the  Castleton 


Medical  College,  of  Vermont,  in  ’55, 
have  been  practicing  medicine  at 
Rochester,  Mich.,  for  over  forty  years. 

’56 

Duane  Doty,  ’56,  promises  an  article 
considering  the  rank  of  teaching  as  a 
profession,  for  the  Teachers’  (June) 
number  of  the  Alumnus.  Mr.  Doty’s 
long  and  varied  experience  fits  him  to 
treat  this  subject  broadly  ami  thoroughly. 
His  record  during  the  forty- five  years 
since  graduation  has  been  made  in 
several  fields  and  is  a particularly  hon- 
orable history.  With  some  short  inter- 
vals of  travel,  he  has  been  occupied  thus: 
From  1857  to  1860  he  was  principal  of 
the  Dexter,  Mich.,  high  school.  For  a 
year  thereafter  he  edited  the  Michigan 
Journal  of  Education , and  then  spent  a 
vear  or  more  in  the  Federal  army,  where 
he  was  adjutant  of  the  Seventh  Mich- 
igan Cavalry.  During  1863-64  he  was 
political  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Then  came  two  long  terms  as  superin- 
tendent of  city  school  systems.  From 
1865  to  1875  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Detroit  schools;  from  1875  to  1880,  of 
those  of  Chicago.  In  1880  he  became 
the  agent  of  the  Fullman  Co.  for  the 
town  of  Pullman,  and  since  1883  he  has 
been  the  civil  engineer  for  that  company. 
He  is  now  a resident  of  Pullman. 

George  Beck,  '60,  after  a varied  ex- 
perience as  a teacher  of  science  and  as  a 
business  man,  has  lieen  for  more  than  a 
year  the  principal  of  Jones  Academy, 
a boarding  school  for  Choctaw  Indian 
boys,  at  llartshorne,  I.  T.— postoffice  at 
Dwight.  He  has  just  been  appointed 
“Supervisor  of  Indian  Schools  for  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,”  with  headquarters  at 
Tishomingo,  I.  T.  Mr.  Beck  writes: 
Dwight,  I.  T.,  Oct.  21,  1901. 

“The  October  Alumnvs came  Satur- 
day evening  and  I was  surprised  at  the 
number  of  names  in  it  which  I recog- 
nized. 1 knew  every  member  of  that 
'61  boarding  club.  I also  knew  Am- 
bruster,  and  his  reminiscences  of  Dr. 
Tappan  and  Deo  are  very  familiar.  I 
knew  every  member  of  that  group  of  '61 
boys,  unless  it  was  McAlester,  whom  I 
do  not  remember.  Of  the  T.ecture  Asso- 
ciation, I was  acquainted  with  A.  K. 
Spence;  while  S.  H.  White  was  for  a 
year  my  instructor  in  the  Dockport, 
N.  Y.,  high  school,  and  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  I went  to  Ann  Arbor. 
John  E.  Clark  had  some  of  our 
class  in  mathematics  and  would  be- 
come so  deeply  interested  in  work  at  the 
board,  that  the  boys  would  leave  by  the 
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open  windows  without  being  missed — 
but  he  was  a mathematician. 

“Datus  C.  Brooks  was  our  instructor  in 
rhetoric,  and  somewhere  among  my  relics 
I have  his  photograph.  Bayard  Wyman, 
*98,  is  a nephew  of  mine.  Henry  Clay 
White  was  my  next  neighbor  in  Cleve- 
land, and  our  families  were  very  inti- 
mate. In  the  same  mail  with  the 
Alumnus  came  the  cards  announcing 
the  marriage  of  his  youngest  daughter.’ * 

’60 

Enoch  Bancker,  60/,  has  been  a prac- 
ticing lawyer  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  since 
his  graduation.  During  this  time  he 
has  at  different  times  been  city  attorney, 
and  prosecuting  attorney  of  Jackson 
-county. 

’61 

Harry  B.  Landon,  ’61,  ’65m,  of  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  was  recently  appointed  by 
Governor  Bliss  as  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine. 

Hoyt  Post,  *61,  ’63/,  is  of  the  firm  of 
Wilkinson,  Post  & Oxtoby,  lawyers, 
with  offices  in  the  McGraw  Bldg.,  at 
Detroit.  From  1872  to  1878  he  was  re- 
porter of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court. 
At  present  he  is  a member  of  the  Mich- 
igan Fish  Commission. 

W.  H.  II.  Beadle,  ’61,  67/,  Brevet  Brig- 
adier General  U.  S.  Volunteers,  '65,  con- 
tinues in  his  thirteenth  year  as  president 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Madison, 
South  Dakota.  He  practiced  law  for 
some  years  and  performed  a great  service 
with  the  commission  in  preparing  the 
coties  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  But 
he  turned  with  more  interest  to  educa- 
tional work.  For  twelve  years  member  or 
president  of  the  Yankton  school  board, 
the  oldest  member  in  continuous  service 
of  the  corporation  of  Yankton  College, 
three  terms  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  (1879-85),  and  ex- 
officio  a “regent  of  education,”  he  was 
active  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
whole  school  system.  The  present  state 
superintendent  calls  him  “the  Grant  of 
their  educational  campaigns.”  He 
founded  the  school  system  and  gave  it 
the  township  organization.  His  most 
enduring  fame  will  rest  upon  his  success 
in  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  school 
and  endowment  lands  and  the  security 
of  the  school  funds.  He  created  the 
sentiment  and  movement  for  these  ends; 
wrote  the  article  of  the  state  constitution 
relating  to  public  education  and  the 
school  lands,  and  secured  its  adoption. 
These  provisions  were  by  the  Congress 


later  applied  in  the  enabling  acts  to  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Wyom- 
ing, and  Idaho.  They  limited  the  sale 
of  these  lands  to  not  less  than  $10  per 
acre,  nor  less  than  the  appraised  value 
above  that.  The  average  price  on  sales 
so  far  made,  about  one -seventh  of  the 
acreage,  is  over  $16  per  acre,  and  one 
tract  sold  for  $41.50  per  acre  at  public 
auction  last  April.  The  state  school 
fund  is  now  about  $4,000,000,  invested 
at  6 per  cent.  The  per  capita  appor- 
tionment already  nearly  euuals  that  of 
Michigan.  Tlie'unsold  lands  are  leased. 
All  endow-ment  lands  of  the  state  edu- 
cational institutions  are  under  the  same 
provisions.  General  Beadle  is  very 
much  attached  to  his  state,  where  he 
has  resided  33  years,  and  says  it  is 
strong  in  resources,  in  a worthy  people, 
and  in  all  the  good  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion and  government. 

’62 

Thomas  M.  Baxter,  ’62,  is  a director 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago. 
He  w’as  chosen  for  the  directorship 
for  the  term  1899  to  1902.  He  was 
president  of  the  open  Board  of  Trade 
from  1879  to  1884.  Evanston  is  his 
residence.  Mr.  Baxter  will  contribute 
to  the  business  man’s  number  of  the 
Alumnus. 

Henry  Clay  White,  ’62/,  is  probate 
judge  of  Cuyahoga  county,  O.  His 
residence  address  is  344  Harkness  Ave., 
Cleveland,  O. 

’64 

Elmore  Palmer,  ’64m,  is  a practicing 
physician  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His  address 
is  309  Plymouth  Ave.  He  was  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  29th  Mich.  Vols.  in  1864, 
and  surgeon  of  the  29th  Mich.  Vols.  in 
1865. 

Albert  B.  Prescott,  ’64m,  ’96  LL.D., 
has  been  a teacher  in  the  University  for 
over  thirty- six  years.  After  a year  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  army,  he  became, 
in  1865,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry. 
Five  years  later,  he  wras  made  professor. 
Since  1876  he  has  been  deau  of  the 
pharmacy  department;  and  since  1884, 
director  of  the  chemical  laboratory.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society 
of  London,  a member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  President  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. During  all  this  time  he  has  been 
a constant  contributor  from  research  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  organic,  ana- 
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lytical  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
and  has  been  the  author  of  several  books 
on  the  same  subjects.  His  researches 
and  publications  are  still  actively  con- 
tinued. A few  of  his  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  medical  department  of  his 
student  days  are  found  in  this  issue  of 
the  Alumnus. 

*66 

Charles  Carroll  Dawson,  *66/,  is  now 
in  the  general  real  estate  and  insurance 
business  in  Toledo,  O.  His  office  ad- 
dress is  1229  Dorr  St.,  and  his  home  is 
at  1077  Oakwood  Ave.  For  eleven  years 
after  graduation,  Mr.  Dawson  was  trustee 
and  secretary  of  the  Congress  Spring 
Co.,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ; from  1878  to 
1890,  he  was  secretary  of  the  J.  C.  Ayer 
Co.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Since  1890  he 
has  been  in  his  present  business  at  To- 
ledo. He  is  the  author  of  a volume  of 
poems,  a history  of  Saratoga,  and  has 
published  the  genealogical  record  of  the 
Dawson  family.  From  1894  to  1900  he 
was  registrar  and  historian  of  the  An- 
thony Wayne  Chapter,  (Ohio  Society), 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  His 
contribution  to  this  issue  of  the  Alum- 
nus will  be  found  especially  interesting 
to  the  men  who  were  in  the  University 
in  the  days  when  the  law  school  was  full 
of  lieutenants,  captains,  majors,  and 
colonels  home  from  the  war. 

’68 

Humphrey  H.  C.  Miller,  ’68,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Evanston,  111.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Governor  Yates 
of  Illinois,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

»69f 

Eugene  P.  Boise, ’69f»,  ’69 p,  is  practic- 
ing medicine  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
His  address  is  74  Ottawa  St. 

Charles  F.  Brush,  ’69,  who  contri- 
butes “The  Spiritualists  of  ’69”  to  this 
issue  of  the  Alumnus,  has  received  in 
addition  to  his  honors,  from  Michigan, 
the  degrees  of  Pli.  D.  and  LL.  D.  from 
Western  Reserve  University.  Mr.  Brush 
is  the  founder  of  the  Brush  Electric  Co., 
and  is  the  president  or  director  of  many 
large  corporations.  It  is,  however,  as 
an  inventor  in  the  field  of  electric  light- 
ing that  he  has  won  his  greatest  dis- 
tinction. The  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  awarded  him  the 
great  Romford  medals  for  “the  practical 
development  of  electric  arc  lighting.” 
He  was  the  earliest  pioneer  in  this  field. 
The  events  recorded  in  Mr.  Brush’s  arti- 
cle in  the  Alumnus  bear  witness  to  his 
inventive  capacity 


70 

George  E.  Dawson,  ’70,  is  a lawyer  in 
Chicago,  111.,  with  office  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.  He  was  assistant 
attorney  of  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago  from  1892^  to  1894,  and  attorney 
for  the  same  district  from  1894  to  1896. 

Isaac  H.  Pedrick,  ’70/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  He  has  his  office  at 
164  Dearborn  St. 

Henry  Seiter,  '70/,  is  a broker  at  East 
St.  Louis,  111.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  from  1S78  to  1880, 
and  a member  of  the  Illinois  state  senate 
from  1882  to  1890. 

*75 

George  L.  Alexander,  *71- *72,  is  en- 
gaged in  law,  insurance,  and  real  estate  at 
Grayling,  Mich. 

J.  W.  Hoover,  ’75^,  is  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  with  offices  at  631  N.  Y.  Life 
Bldg. 

George  K.  Ingham,  ’75/,  is  practicing 
in  Clinton,  111.  He  has  been  county 
judge  of  DeWitt  county  since  1886.  He 
was  a member  of  the  state  legislature 
from  1878  to  1880. 

Abram  V.  E.  Young,  ’75,  ’75/,  of 
Evanston,  111.,  has  been  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Northwestern  University 
since  1885.  Previously  he  had  been  as- 
sistant in  his  subject  at  Harvard,  ’84- ’85; 
fellow  at  Johns  Hopkins,  ’78-*79;  and 
assistant  at  Michigan,  *75- *77. 

Franklin  P.  Wood,  ’75,  is  a farmer 
and  capitalist  at  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Charles  H.  Aldrich,  ’75,  ’93  A.  M. 
(hon.),  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  for  1892- *93,  is  the  head  of  the 
legal  firm  of  Aldrich,  Mathias  & Phipps, 
205  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

*76 

Wilbur  R.  Pearce,  ’76/,  is  a farmer  at 
Flora,  Clay  county,  111. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Young,  *76,  lives  at 
234  Robinson  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  is  publishing  for 
Lucy  M.  Salmon,  ’76,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Vassar,  a duodecimo  volume: 
“A  History  of  the  Appointing  Power.” 
The  book  is  a thorough  revision  and  an 
enlargement  of  her  earlier  treatise: 
“The  History  of  the  Appointing  Power 
of  the  President.” 

*77 

Arnold  W.  Eschenburg,  '77/,  and 
Philip  W.  Seipp,  *99/,  announce  that 
they  have  formed  a partnership  for  the 
general  practice  of  law,  with  offices  at 
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rooms  901  *to,904,  172  Washington  St., 
Chicago. 

William  H.  Norton,  ’73-’74,  is  a 
farmer.  His  postoffiee  is  Washington, 
Macomb  county,  Mich. 

Eliza  Mitchell,  ’7 7m,  is  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Her  address  is  10th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

’78 

Howard  M.  Bennett,  ’78w,  is  practic- 
ing in  Wellsville,  Kas.  He  has  been 
mayor  of  Wellsville,  and  also  president 
of  the  Wellsville  Exchange  Bank. 

Henry  Hanaw,  '78/,  is  a member  of  the 
firm  Pillans,  Hanaw  & Pillans,  lawyers 
and  proctors,  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

James  W.  Johnston.  ’78,  is  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  Chicago.  Address, 
461  E 42nd  St.  He  was  in  Ann  Arbor 
this  fall  and  saw  the  Northwestern 
game. 

William  Yost,  ’78/,  has  been  a lawyer 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  about  twenty 
years.  His  address  is  431  Fourth  Ave. 

John  Everett  Finke,  ’78/,  is  judge  of 
the  police  court  at  Clinton,  la.  He  was 
elected  first  in  1894,  and  his  present 
term  expires  in  1902. 

Webster  Cook,  ’78,  ’S6  A.  M.,  ’87  Ph. 
D.,  has  just  published  through  Mac- 
millan a 12  mo.  volume,  entitled.  “The 
Government  of  Michigan.  Its  History 
and  Administration.”  The  book  is  for 
use  in  the  class-room.  Dr.  Cook  has 
been  principal  of  the  Saginaw  high 
school  for  a number  of  years. 

Florus  A.  Barbour,  ’78,  is  professor  of 
English  literature  in  the  Michigan  Nor- 
mal College,  at  Ypsilanti. 

’80 

Robert  McMurdy,  ’80/,  of  the  legal 
firm  of  Church,  McMurdy  & Sherman, 
Chicago,  was  given  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.  M.  by  the  Oniversity  in  ’95. 
From  1890  to  1892  he  was  master  in 
chancery  for  the  circuit  court  of  Cook 
county,  and  during  the  same  time,  was  a 
lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  in  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College.  In  1892 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Illinois 
general  assembly.  The  presidency  of 
the  Hamilton  Club  has  been  held  by 
him.  In  1898  he  was  president  of  the 
Chicago  Law  Institute,  and  in  1899 
served  as  a member  of  the  state  commis- 
sion for  the  revision  of  the  court  prac- 
tice. His  address  is  100  Washington  St. 
A short  sketch  of  a fellow  student’s 
prank  is  contributed  to  this  issue  of  the 
Alumnus  by  Mr.  McMurdy. 


’85 

Mary  Geigus  Coulter,  ’85/,  is  president 
of  the  Utah  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  Her  address  is  1257  24th  St., 
Ogden,  Utah.  She  contributes  to  this 
number  an  incident  of  Professor  Kent, 
and  another  of  James  G.  Blaine’s  visit  to 
Ann  Arbor. 

Frank  M.  Goddard,  ’85/,  is  practicing 
in  Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

Williamson  S.  Summers,  ’85/,  is 
United  States  attorney  for  Nebraska. 
His  address  is  Omaha,  Neb. 

Herbert  P.  Ewell,  ’85^,  ’88w«,  is  a con- 
sulting chemist,  and  a partner  in  the 
firm  of  Ewell  & Everett,  mannfacturing 
chemists,  of  Detroit.  Dr.  Ewell  lives, 
however,,  at  Rochester,  Mich. 

Horace  G.  Prettyman,  ’85,  is  proprie- 
tor of  the  Campus  Club  in  Ann  Arbor. 
He  is  at  present  supervisor  from  his 
ward. 

’86 

Willis  Hough,  ’82- ’83,  of  the  firm 
Pierson  &.  Hough,  of  Detroit,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Wholesale  Saddlery 
Association  of  the  United  States  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Milwaukee  last  July. 

John  E.  Burchard,  ’82-’85,  is  president 
of  the  Lyon  Laud  Co.,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  His  address  is  616  Holly  Ave. 

Fred  G.  Frink,  ’86,  formerly  professor 
of  civil  engineering  in  the  University  of 
Idaho,  was  recently  a graduate  student 
of  sanitary  engineering  in  the  Boston 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Professor  Frink 
lias  been  very  successful  both  profes- 
sionally and  financially.  He  has  done 
some  important  railroad  work  and  some 
work  in  steel  construction.  He  spends 
his  summers  on  his  600-acre  stock  farm, 
near  Kankakee,  111.  His  present  ad- 
dress is  135  34th  St.,  Chicago. 

Frank  D.  Wells,  ’86v  is  a farmer,  near 
Rochester,  Mich.,  which  place  is  his 
postoffice.  After  graduation,  Mr.  Wells 
was  in  newspaper  work  for  some  time, 
but  ill  health  led  him  to  seek  a different 
sort  of  employment.  He  has  been  pro- 
gressive and  successful  as  a farmer,  and 
keeps  up  a keen  interest  in  literary 
work. 

Francis  G.  Higgins,  ’86/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  also  at 
Butte,  Mont. 

’87 

CFrank  F.  Bumps,  '87,  is  practicing  law 
in  Detroit,  with  offices  in  the  Hammond 
Bldg.  He  has  been  city  clerk  at  Cor- 
unna, Mich.,  city  attorney  at  Owosso, 
Mich.,  and  cireuit  court  commissioner 
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and  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Shiawassee  county. 

John  M.  Jaycox,  ’87*,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  516  Harrison  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

William  R.  Trowbridge,  ’83- ’86fl*,  ’86 
*87,  is  associate  master  of  the  Rugby  school 
at  Kenilworth,  111.  In  1892  he  taught  in 
the  Shattuck  school,  and  in  1898,  in  the 
Duluth  high  school. 

Charles  D’a.  Wright,  ’87m,  is  the  eye 
and  ear  surgeon  to  the  Minnesota  state 
hospital,  St.  Mary’s  hospital,  North- 
western hospital,  and  Asbury  hospital, 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Louis  P.Jocelyn,’87,has  been  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  the  Ann  Arbor  high 
school  since  1888. 

Bertha  E.  Barber,  ’87,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  Columbia,  Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

’88 

Alexander  C.  Kiskadden,  ’88,  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  Tiffin,  O.  He  was  pro- 
bate judge  from  1893  to  1897.  He  was 
also  supervisor  of  the  twelfth  census  for 
the  twelfth  district  of  Ohio. 

Leverge  Knapp,  ’88,  ’94m,  is  a phy- 
sician at  Ouleout,  N.  Y. 

Frank  D.  McDonell,  ’88,  is  a merchant 
at  Bay  City,  Mich. 

John  R.  Sapp,  ’88/,  is  practicing  at 
Galena,  Kas. 

John  L.  Duffy,  ’88,  93/,  is  now  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Washtenaw  county. 

Ernest  M.  Sprague,  ’88*,  is  an  engi- 
neer and  agent  of  the  American  Bridge 
Co.  His  permanent  address  is  Derive* , 
Colo.  From  1888  to  1895,  he  was  assis- 
tant engineer  of  the  Chicago  & North 
western  Railway.  From  1895  to  1897,  he 
was  draftsman  of  the  American  Bridge 
Works  at  Chicago.  In  1897  he  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Southwestern  Bridge  and 
Iron  Works.  From  1898  to  1900,  he  was 
engineer  and  agent  of  the  Gillette- Her 
zog  Mfg.  Co. 

Fred  Townsend,  ’88/,  is  practicing  law 
at  Albia,  la.  He  is  also  state  senator 
for  the  15th  district  of  Iowa.  He  was 
countv  attorney  of  Monroe  county  from 
1891  to  1893. 

’89 

Robert  S.  Babcock,  ’85- ’88,  is  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  manager  of  the  Bab 
cock  Lumber  Co.,  at  Manistee,  Mich. 

Charles  S.  Mclndoe,  ’89 d,  is  a dentist 
at  Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Flavius  M.  Crocker,  ’89*,  is  a civil 
engineer  at  Cincinnati,  O.  His  address 
is  2157  Grand  St. 

Thomas  C.  Severance,  ’89,  is  a dealer 
in  furniture  at  Rochester,  Mich. 


’90 

John  B.  Gould,  ’90m,  is  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  at  Lake 
City,  Colo. 

Moses  Gomberg,  ’90,  has  been  as- 
sistant professor  in  organic  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  since  1899. 

E.  Finley  Johnson,  ’90/,  held  his  first 
session  of  court  as  judge  of  the  third 
judicial  district  of  the  Philippines,,  on 
July  1.  The  district  includes  the 
provinces  of  Benguet,  Pangasina,  Union, 
and  Zambales,  all  in  the  island  of 
Luzon.  His  residence  and  postoffice  is 
the  town  of  Lingayen,  situated  on  the 
coast  some  distance  north  of  Manila. 
The  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  court 
are  very  substantial  and  commodious. 
The  climate  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
Mr.  Johnson’s  health. 

Seth  W.  Knight,  '90/,  is  now  judge  of 
probate  for  Macomb  county,  Mich.  He 
was  the  only  Democrat  on  his  county 
ticket  who  was  not  defeated.  His  ad- 
dress is  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

William  D.  Ball,  ’90*,  is  a consulting 
engineer  at  Chicago,  111.  His  add. ess  ia 
614  Rookery  Bldg.  He  was  engineer  of 
construction  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
from  January  to  August,  1900,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  jury  of  awards. 

Benjamin  J.  Boutwell.  ’90/,  is  engaged 
in  mining.  His  permanent  address  is 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 

James  E.  Duffy,  ’90,  ’92/,  is  practicing  at 
Bay  City,  Mich.  He  was  citv  attorney 
of  Bay  City  from  1897  to  1899! 

Paul  R.  Gray,  '90,  is  secretary  for 
Gray,  Toyuton  & Fox,  Detroit,  Mich. 

George  M.  Hull,  ’90 m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

William  S.  McArthur,  ’86’-88,  is  deal- 
ing in  lumber  and  flour  at  Cheboygan, 
Mich. 

Lincoln  MacMillan,  '86- ’89,  is  doing 
journalistic  work  in  Chicago. 

Edgar  W.  Macl’herson,  '90,  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  Marquette,  Mich.  He  is 
also  land  commissioner  for  the  D.,  S.  S. 
& A.  Ry.  Co. 

William  C.  Malley,  ’90/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  His  address  is  6045 
Jefferson  Ave.  He  is  president  of  the 
board  of  election  commissioners  of  Chi- 
cago,  111. 

John  J.  Marker,  '90>«,  is  the  medical 
superintendent  of  the  Wayne  County 
Asylum,  Wayne,  Mich.  Home  address, 
Eloise,  Mich. 

Frederic  L.  Smith,  ’90,  is  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works, 
at  Detroit,  Mich. 
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John  H.  Todd,  ’90,  is  doing  journal- 
istic work  at  Springfield,  111. 

*91 

Frank  R.  Ashley,  ’91,  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Chemical  Co., 
at  Denver,  Colo. 

Austin  C.  Gorxnley,  ’91/,  is  practicing 
at  Great  Falls,  Mont.  He  was  county 
attorney  for  Meagher  county,  Mont., 
from  1894  to  1897,  and  is  now  county 
attorney  for  Cascade  county,  Mont. 

Abraham  L.  Kuisely,  ’91,  is  professor 
of  chemistry  of  the  Oregon  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  chemist  to  the 
state  experiment  station  at  Corvallis, 
Ore.  From  1891  to  18%,  he  was  assistant 
chemist  of  the  New  York  state  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.  From  18%  to  1900,  he  was  employed 
as  agricultural  chemist  in  the  college  of 
agriculture  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Duncan  M.  Vinsonhaler,  ’91/,  is  judge 
of  the  Douglass  county  court,  at  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Gertrude  L.  Barnes,  ’87-’88,  now  Mrs. 
Gardner  K.  Wilder,  lives  at  Hilo, 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Wilder  graduated  from 
the  law  department  in  '88. 

George  L.  Nye,  ’91/,  is  a lawyer,  and 
also  reporter  of  decisions,  Utah  Supreme 
Court,  with  office  in  the  Atlas  Bldg., 
Salt  Lak  eCitv.  He  was  member  of  the 
lower  house  during  the  first  state  legis- 
lature in  1896,  and  assistant  county 
attorney,  Salt  Take  county,  1896. 

George  S.  Johnson,  ’91/,  is  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Johnson,  Houts,  Mar- 
latt  & Hawes,  with  offices  in  the  Lincoln 
Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Geo.  S.  Holden,  ’91,  is  financial  man- 
ager of  the  woolen  mills  at  I’almer, 
Mass. 

George  P.  Codd,  ’91,  member  of  the 
firm  Warner  & Codd,  has  recently  or- 
ganized, in  addition  to  his  law’  pracice, 
the  general  fire,  accident,  and  liability 
insurance  firm  of  Codd  & Co.,  having 
bought  out  the  established  insurance  firm 
of  Richards,  Carmichael  & Duck.  Mr. 
Codd’s  offices  are  on  the  seventh  floor 
of  the  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  K.  King,  ’91,  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Pekin,  China, 
will  do  graduate  work  in  Ann  Arbor  this 
year.  He  has  a year’s  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  China.  Mr.  King  was  at 
Ludington,  Mich.,  for  three  years  after 
graduation,  first  as  principal  of  the  high 
school,  and  then  as  superintendent  of 
the  school  system.  In  1894  he  went  to 
China.  He  was  in  the  city  throughout 
the  siege,  during  which  he  was  in 


charge  of  the  food  supply  of  the  be- 
sieged. After  the  relief  of  the  city, 
Professor  King  remained  to  supervise 
the  reorganization  of  the  University, 
and  left  it  in  May  of  this  year  in  a very 
flourishing  condition,  considering  the 
ordeal  it  had  passed  through.  Mrs. 
King  was  Edna  Haskins,  also  of  ’91. 
She  was  in  charge  of  the  English  work 
in  Pekin  University,  as  supervisor,  but 
at  the  opening  of  the  siege  she  was 
luckily  away  from  the  city,  and  was 
easily  able  to  get  to  a place  of  safety. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  King  will  return  to 
China  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  vaca- 
tion. 

How’ard  T.  Abbott,  ’91/,  has  been 
practicing  law  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  since 
his  graduation.  His  address  is  404 
Lonsdale  Bldg. 

Lvsle  I.  Abbott,  ’91/,  is  a practicing 
law’yer  at  409  Ware  Blk.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

August  Bauer,  ’91/,  is  a clerk  at  San 
Bernardino,  Cal. 

Walter  H.  Booth,  ’91  d,  is  practicing 
his  profession  in  the  Wonderly  Bldg., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Samuel  S.  Bradley,  ’87- ’89.  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  Pat- 
terson, Gottfried  & Hunter,  Ltd.,atl46- 
150  Center  St.,  New  York  City. 

Theodore  L.  Chadbourne,  ’91,  ’94 m, 
is  a practicing  physician  at  Vinton, 
la. 

Edw’ard  R.  Lewis,  ’91,  is  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Farmers’  State  Bank  at 
Arkansas  City,  Kas. 

Clark  J.  Sutherland,  ’91m,  is  practic- 
ing at  Clarkston,  Mich. 

Thomas  L.  Wilkinson,  *91#',  is  a con- 
sulting .mechanical  engineer  at  Denver, 
Colo. 

’92 

Howard  B.  Cannon,  /’90-’91,  ’93- ’94, 
is  a dairyman  at  Rochester,  Mich. 

Pete  W.  Ross,  *92,  who  was  formerly 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Elk  River, 
and  New  Paynesville,  Minn.,  has  for 
some  time  been  in  charge  of  the  schools 
of  Morris,  Minn. 

Win.  A.  Bitlier,  ’92/,  is  now  associated 
with  Church,  McMurdy  &.  Sherman, 
lawyers.  Title  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Bither  has  charge  of  the  department 
of  the  firm's  business  for  the  collection 
of  accounts. 

Eugene  F.  Law,  ’92/,  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  thirty-first  Michigan  circuit 
court  by  Gover  nor  Bliss,  August  6. 
Judge  Law  was  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment prosecuting  attorney  of  St.  Clair 
county.  He  lives  at  Port  Huron. 
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Charles  A.  Bowen,  ’92,  has  been  for 
the  past  three  years  pastor  of  the  South 
High  Street  Methodist  church,  Colum- 
bus, O.  Address,  1599  S.  Pearl  St. 

John  G.  Friedmeyer,  ’92/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Springfield,  111. 

Albert  H.  Smith,  ’92*,  is  a draughts- 
man for  the  Toledo  Bridge  Co.  His 
address  is  1309  Utah  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

George  F.  Suker,  ’92m,  professor  of 
clinical  ophthalmology  in  the  Post 
Graduate  Medical  School  of  Chicago, 
and  instructor  in  clinical  ophthalmology 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, has  also  a general  practice,  with 
office  at  100  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Walter  W.  Seymour,  ’92*,  has  been 
with  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  at  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  since  1892. 

Charles  W.  Behm,  ’9 2h,  is  chief  of  the 
disinfection  department,  contagious 
disease  division,  Chicago  health  depart- 
ment. His  address  is  409  Lawrence 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

Royal  T.  Farrand,  ’92m,  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Niagara,  Wis. 

Charles  T.  Griffin,  ’88-’90,  /90-’91,  is 
a lawyer  at  205  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 
111 

Nathan  Paine,  *’88- ’89,  is  a lumber- 
man at  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Thomas  E.  Robinson,  ’92^,  is  a drug- 
gist at  Bellevue,  Mich. 

Edmund  L.  Sanderson,  ’92,  is  a jour- 
nalist at  Detroit,  Mich.  His  address  is 
43  Alexandrine  Ave.” 

James  Vanlnwagen,  ’88- ’91,  /91-92, 
is  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  with  ad- 
dress at  1051  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
111. 

*93 

Frances  L.  Bishop,  ’93m,  is  a physi- 
cian at  516  N.  Garrison  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

James  S.  Holland,  *93,  and  Thomas  B. 
Holland,  ’93,  are  practicing  physicians 
at  313  N.  Ninth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albert  G.  Turnipseed,  ’93/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  Cincinnati,  O.  His  ad- 
dress is  1510  Gilpin  Ave. 

Katharine  R.  Collins,  ’93m,  is  exam- 
iner for  the  N.  Y.  Life  andjthe  Washington 
Life  Insurance  Co’s.  She  also  carries  on 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  at  308 
English -American  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  B.  Johnston,  '93,  at  one  time 
instructor  in  zoology  at  the  U.  of  M.,  is 
now  professor  of  zoology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia.  Address,  Mor- 
gantown, W.  Va. 

Jesse  B.  Hornung,  ’93,  is  engaged  in 
the  lumber  and  gTain  business  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  His  address  is  121  Ferry  Ave. 


Hinckley  Smith,  ’93/,  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Middletown,  O. 

One  of  the  latest  books  issued  by 
McClure,  Phillips  & Co.,  is”  By  Bread 
Alone,”  a novel  by  I.  K.  Friedman,  ’93. 
Mr.  Friedman  is  now  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  literature.  He  is  a care- 
ful student  of  the  subject  with  which  his 
novels  deal.  In  preparing  "By  Bread 
Alone”  he  lived  for  several  months 
among  the  Polish  laborers  in  Chicago’s 
Steel  Mills.  Mr.  Friedman  will  con- 
tribute to  the  journalist’s  (May)  num- 
lx_*r  of  the  Alumnus.  His  address  is 
1 Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

George  B.  Dygert,  ’93,  ’95/,  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife  and  little  son,  recently 
visited  Ann  Arbor.  Mr.  Dygert  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Butte,  Mont. 

George  W.  Nattinger,  ’93/,  is  practic- 
ing in  Lyons,  la. 

Warren  S.  Stone,  ’93/,  has  practiced 
his  profession,  since  graduation,  at 
Richmond,  Mich. 

William  W.  Pearson,  ’93m,  is  a physi- 
cian at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

George  F.  Rich,  ’93/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Berlin,  N.  H. 

Charles  W.  Southworth,  ’93,  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Forestville, 
N.  Y.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
the  University  of  Buffalo  in  1898. 

Burton  Strait,  ’89- ’90,  took  the  degree 
of  B.  L.  from  Cornell  in  1893,  and  is 
now  a banker  and  manufacturer  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Edward  D.  Wickes,’93*,  is  a designer  of 
steel  structures.  His  permanent  address 
is417W.  150th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  In 
1893  he  was  inspector  in  the  electrical  de- 
partment of  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex- 
position. From  1893  to  1895,  he  wras  in- 
strument man  with  the  Chicago  drainage 
canal.  In  1895  he  was  engineer  for  the 
street  railway  contractors  in  Chicago. 
From  1895  to  1897,  he  was  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  & 
ISastern  Railway  Co.,  in  charge  of  sur- 
veys and  construction.  Since  1897  he 
has  been  engaged  in  steel  work. 

Paul  Woodworth,  *93/,  is  practicing 
law  at  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 

’94 

John  Quincy  Adams,  ’94,  ’98/,  whose 
marriage  announcement  appears  in  this 
Alumnus,  is  teaching  in  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania. 

Howard  E.  Chickering,  ’94*,  is  with 
Fairbanks,  Morse  & Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  His  address  is  1217-19  Union  Ave. 

Walter  S.  Fulton,  ’94/,  is  practicing  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  He  is  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  King  county. 
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D.  B.  Luten,  ’94e.  is  in  the  Luten 
Construction  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

J.  Raleigh  Nelson,  ’94,  and  wife, 
spent  the  summer  in  Ann  Arbor.  They 
returned  to  Chicago  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, when  Mr.  Nelson  resumed  his  work 
as  Latin  teacher  in  the  Lewis  Institute. 

Oscar  Roberts,  ’94,  who  since  gradua- 
tion has  been  a missionary  in  South 
Africa,  spent  a few  days  in  Ann  Arbor 
in  October.  While  in  the  city  he  spoke 
at  the  Presbyterian  church  and  at  the 
Sunday  afternoon  meeting  in  Newberry 
Hall,  October  20.  He  sailed,  October  26, 
for  his  home  at  Accra,  West  Africa.  At 
his  station  on  the  outskirts  of  the  large 
lateau,  upon  which  stands  the  city  of 
oliannesburg,  Mr.  Roberts  was  in  a 
position  to  see  much  of  the  military 
activities  in  the  early  part  of  the  Boer 
war.  He  regards  the  war  as  about 
equally  chargeable  to  the  stubbornness 
and  ignorance  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
overbearing  and  domineering  course  of 
the  English. 

Stephen  C.  Glidden,  ’94w,  is  practic- 
ing at  Danville,  111.  He  is  surgeon  to 
the  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  and  local 
surgeon  for  the  Big  Four  Railway. 

Ray  Hart,  ’94,  '95/,  is  practicing  at 
Midland,  Mich.  He  was  city  treasurer, 
1897- ’98,  and  mayor  of  the  city  in  1900. 

Thomas  L.  McKean,  ’90- '91,  took  his 
degree  of  A.  B.  from  Baldwin  University 
in  *89.  He  was  an  instructor  at  Bald- 
win University,  1891- ’93,  principal  of 
the  high'sehool  at  Upper  Sandusky,  O., 
1893- '97,  and  instructor  in  Latin  and 
English  in  the  high  school,  Cleveland, 
O.,  1897- ’00.  Address,  Berea,  O. 

Harry  J.  Mowrey,  /’91-’92,  is  practic- 
ing law  at  Watertown,  S.  Dak.  He  was 
judge  of  police  court  in  1897- ’98,  and 
1st  Lieut.,  Co.  II.,  1st  S.  Dak.  Vol. 
Inf.,  1898- ’99,  serving  in  the  Philippines. 

Louis  P.  Paul,  ’94/,  is  accountant  and 
director  of  the  F.  C.  McLain  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  His  address  is  2534th  Ave. 

Worth  W.  Pepple,  ’94/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Roger  Sherman,  ’94,  is  practicing  law 
in  Chicago,  111.  He  is  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Church,  McMurdy  & Sherman. 
His  address  is  4634  Lake  Ave. 

Lloyd  J.  Wentworth,  ’94,  is  a lumber 
dealer  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Edmund  C.  Shields,  ’94,  ’96/,  has 
been  since  his  graduation,  a lawyer  at 
Howell.  Mich.  He  is  now  serving  as 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Livingston 
county. 


’95 

Arthur  C.  Bartels,  ’95/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Denver,  Colo.  His  address  is 
1360  Columbine  St.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Colorado  legislature  in  1899. 

Harry  G.  Hadden,  ’95/,  is  employed 
as  transportation  agent  for  the  Knicker- 
bocker Ice  Co.  Address,  171  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ralph  W.  E.  Hayes,  ’95,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hayes  Pump  & Planter 
Co.,  at  Galva,  111. 

Herman  B.  Leonard,  ’95^,  may  be 
addressed  at  110  W.  Canfield  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Gilmore  D.  Price,  95/,  is  practicing 
law  at  904  Pabst  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frank  B.  Reynolds.  ’95/,  is  a success- 
ful lawyer  at  Coldw'ater,  Mich. 

William  B.  Hatch,  ’95  LL.  M.,  is  a 
member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Selling  & 
Hatch,  of  Detroit,  but  has  his  residence 
in  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Herman  F.  Hoch,  ’95,  is  teaching 
German  in  the  high  school  at  Joliet,  111. 

Henry  M.  Senter,  ’95,  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  a coffee  planter  and 
lumberman  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  S.  A.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Santa  Marta 
Lumber  Co.,  Santa  Marta,  U.  S.  of 
Colombia. 

’96 

J.  W.  Beach,  ’96,  who  was  with  Pro- 
fessor Kelsey  in  Rome  last  year,  is  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  the  University  this 
year. 

Neil  A.  Gilchrist,  ’96,  called  on  friends 
in  Ann  Arbor  a short  time  ago.  He 
recently  graduated  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  New  York  City. 

Thad  E.  Leland,  ’96,  who  is  doing 
missionary  school  work  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  spent  several  weeks  in  Michigan 
this  summer. 

Anna  Cool  Parks,  ’96,  lives  at  Lake 
Linden,  Mich. 

Isadore  Sdnders,  ’96^,  is  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Simon  Sanders  & Co., 
of  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Daniel  R.  Williams,  ’96/,  is  now  sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  commission 
to  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Williams  was 
born  in  Missouri,  in  1871.  Before  he 
entered  college,  a position  as  private 
secretary  to  a railroad  official  took  him 
to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  learned 
Spanish.  In  Ann  Arbor  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  Delta  Chi.  After  leaving  the 
University  ill  1896,  he  was  associated 
with  a prominent  firm  of  San  Francisco 
lawyers.  When  the  second  Philippine 
commission  was  formed,  Williams  was 
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chosen  as  his  private  secretary  by  Com- 
missioner Bernard  Moses,  ’70.  When 
the  commission  took  up  its  work,  Mr. 
Williams  was  made  its  official  stenog- 
rapher. Now  he  has^ become  its  secre- 
tary. 

Joanna  K.  Hempsted,  *96,  who  lives 
at  483  Third  Ave.,  in  Detroit,  was  in 
Ann  Arbor  the  day  of  the  Northwestern 
game.  She  is  principal  for  the  senior 
grade  of  the  Detroit  Western  high 
school. 

Philip  R.  Coats,  ’96*,  lives  at  100  S. 
Thompson  St.,  Saginaw',  Mich.  He  was 
last  year  a draughtsman  for  the  Mem- 
mac  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

William  Spill,  *96/,  has  settled  at 
Warren,  O.  His  address  [is  26^  Mon- 
roe St. 

John  A.  Bloomingston,  ’96/,  is  a prac- 
ticing lawyer  at  315  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

John  C.  Condon,  ’96*,  is  a bank  clerk 
at  Hancock,  Mich. 

Edwin  V.  Deans,  ’96 </,  is  a dentist  at 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence  C.  Grosh,  ’9 6m,  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  Toledo,  6.  His 
address  is  344  W.  Woodruff  Ave. 

Forrest  M.  Hall,  *96/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Jackson  Center,  O. 

Frank  F.  Harding,  *’92- '93,  is  em- 
ployed as  electrician  in  the  U.  S. 
Army.  His  address  is  Hudson,  Wis. 

John  W.  Hollister,  '96/,  is  physical 
director  at  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

William  F.  Holmes,  ’96A,  is  practic- 
ing bis  profession  at  Randolph,  Mass. 

William  D.  McKenzie,  ’96,  is  teaching 
at  Austin,  111.  Address 301  S.  Pine  Ave., 
Austin,  Chicago,  111. 

Ralph  E.  Russell,  ’92- ’95,  is' practic- 
ing law  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  G.  Yont,  ’96/,  is  practicing  law 
at  Victor,  Colo. 

James  Baird,  *'92- ’95,  continues  with 
the  Thompson -Starrett  Co.,  at  51  Wall 
St.,  New  York, 

Edwin  Denby,  ’96/,  is  practicing  his 
profession  in  Detroit.  He  has  offices  in 
the  Hammond  Bldg. 

James  A.  LeRoy,  ’96,  secretary  to 
Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  contributes  to  this  issue  a 
letter  on  a recent.’ reunion  and  dinner  of 
alumni  in  Manila. 

*97 

James  W.  Cobb,  ’97 p,  recently  opened 
a drug  store  in  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Frances  A.  Foster,  ’97,  is  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  the  Detroit  Eastern  high 
school.  Her  address  is  124  Charlotte 
Ave. 


John  H.  Petrie,  ’97,  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  academv  of  Northwestern 
University,  at  Evanston,  111. 

Orlando  S.  Reimold,  ’97,  is  teaching 
in  the  Philippines.  He  writes  of  the 
formation  of  a Michigan  Club  there, 
for  social  purposes,  and  also  for  car- 
ing for  sick  and  unfortunate  Michigan 
people  in  the  Islands.  George  E. 
Garbutt,  ’99- ’00,  is  president  of  this 
club;  Orlando  S.  Reimold,  ’97,  is  secre- 
tary; and  Ernest  A.  Coddington,  ’01,  is 
a member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Horace  W.  Danforth,  ’97,  00/,  is  a 
lawyer  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  has  his 
office  in  the  Cooper  Bldg. 

Sidney  D.  Townley,  ’97  Sc.  D.,  is  in- 
structor in  practical  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  California.  His  address 
is  2023  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Sutton  Van  Pelt,  ’97*,  is  now  located 
at  Greenwood,  Hale  county,  Ala. 

Herbert  M.  Rich,  *97,  ’01*w,  is  resident 
physician  at  the  Lakeside  Sanitarium,  at 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Martha  White  Bancker,  ’97,  of  Jack- 
son,  Mich.,  visited  the  University  in 
October. 

Fred  L.  Baker,  ’97*,  is  chief  drafts- 
man for  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address  at  Avalon,  Pa. 

Thomas  J.  Drumheller,  ’97/,  is  a 
farmer  and  miner  at  Walla  Walla, Wash. 

Thaddeus  L.  Farnliam,  ’97*,  is  with 
the  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Co., 
at  Harvey,  111. 

John  D.  Wombacher,  ’97,  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Bessemer  Dept., 
Joliet,  111. 

Francis  X.  Carmody,  ’97,  is  a teacher 
in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 

’98 

Ignatius  M.  Duffy,  </’95-’97,  is  the 
head  clerk  at  the  Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co. 

Howard  Felver,  ’98*,  has  a creamery 
at  Victor,  la. 

Corydon  F.  Heard,  ’98wi,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  North  East,  Pa. 

Alexander  H.  Kinmond,  ’98 d,  is  a 
dentist  at  Grand  Marais,  Mich. 

Herbert  E.  Lehr,  ’98</,  is  a dentist  at 
Springfield,  111. 

Oliver  A.  Ludlow,  ’98/,  is  shipping 
clerk  of  the  Great  Western  Manufacturing 
Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Howard  E.  Enders,  ’98,  is  professor  of 
biology  in  Lebanon  Valley  College,  at 
Annville,  Pa. 

Guy  A.  Miller,  ’98,  '00/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Detroit.  His  address  is  40  Pitcher 
St. 

Matthew  J.  Walsh,  '98,  is  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  high  school  at 
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Monroe,  Mich.  From  1899  to  1901,  he 
taught  in  W.  Ray  City,  Mich. 

’99 

Philip  W.  Seipp,  99/,  on  October  1, 
formed  with  Arnold  W.  Esclienburg,  *77/, 
the  legal  firm  of  Eschenburg  & Seipp, 
with  offices  at  rooms  901  to  904,  172 
Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Charlotte  M.  Leavitt,  ’99,  is  women’s 
dean  in  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
Kas. 

Archibald  C.  Thompson,  ’99</,  is  prac- 
ticing at  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

J.  I >e Forest  Richards,  ’95-’98/,  *94- *95', 
is  assistant  cashier  at  the  First  National 
Bank,  Douglas,  Wyo. 

John  E.  Egan,  99/,  is  practicing  law 
in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

George  F.  Greenleaf,  *99 w,  is  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Brazil,  Ind. 

Muir  B.  Snow,  *95- *96,  96-*98,  is  gen- 
eral yard  master  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railway,  at  Detroit. 

Fenton  L.  Gilbert,  ’99,  is  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  and  fire  insurance  bus- 
iness at  Toledo,  O.,  with  address  at  410 
Gardner  Bldg. 

Walter  Bennett,  '99e,  is  in  New  York 
City  with  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co., 
Battery  Park  Bldg.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Bennett  is  a member  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Athletic  Club.  His  address  is 
350  W.  22nd  St. 

Wm.  H.  Caley,  ’99/,  is  senior  partner 
in  the  legal  firm  of  Caley  & Folsom, 
Denver,  Colo.,  with  offices  at  408  Ernest 
& Cranraer  Bldg. 

Ernest  Lunn,  *99^,  lives  at  29  Miami 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  He  is  engaged  as 
electrician  with  the  Edison  Illuminating 

’00 

Walter  Gradle,  *00,  may  be  addressed 
at  1939  Reming  Place,  Chicago. 

DeWitt  C.  Tanner,  *00/,  and  George 
P.  Barton,  recently  formed  a partnership 
for  the  practice  of  law  under  the  name 
of  Barton  & Tanner.  The  new  firm  will 
make  a specialty  of  patent,  trademark, 
and  copyright  law,  in  Chicago.  They 
have  their  offices  in  the  Monadnock 
Blk.,  Chicago,  111. 

Winfred  F.  Whitcomb,  ’00.  is  a re- 
porter for  the  City  Press  Association  at 
Chicago.  His  address  is  741  62nd  St., 
Englewood,  111. 

Junius  B.  Wood,  ’00,  is  doing  news- 
paper work  in  Chicago. 

Gertrude  J.  Smith,  ’96-’98,  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Hastings,  Mich., 


from  an  eight  months’  trip  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, China,  and  Japan. 

Henry  M.  Gelston,  ’00,  who  spent  last 
year  in  the  American  Classical  School, 
in  Rome,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Kelsey,  is  this  year  teaching  Latin  at 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Jed  B.  Freund,  ’00m,  is  a physician 
at  the  Murray  & Freund  Hospital,  Butte, 
Mont. 

Francis  McMurrav,  m*96-‘ 97,  took  his 
degree  of  M.  D at  Bellevue  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York.  May,  1899,  and  is  now 
practicing  at  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

David  M.  Matteson,  *00 d,  is  pratic- 
ing  at  Clinton,  Mich. 

ilazen  S.Pingree, Jr., ’96-’98, is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  at  Detroit, 
with  address  at  1020  Woodward  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Louisa  Barker,  ’00,  is  a teacher  of 
English  in  the  Raisin  Valiev  Seminary, 
la. 

Albert  E.  Boynton,  *00/,  is  an  attor- 
ney at  Oroville,  Cal. 

John  F.  McLean,  ’00,  who  last  year 
taught  English  in  St.  John’s  academy, 
at  Delafield,  Wis.,  is  now  coaching  the 
football  team  of  Knox  College,  at  Gales- 
burg, 111.  His  team  is  making  an  excel- 
lent showing.  It  played  Chicago  almost 
to  a tie  and  scored  on  Wisconsin. 

Harry  M.  Robins,  ’00,  kas  been  in 
charge  of  the  cloak  room  in  the  Michi- 
gan building  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position during  the  summer.  He  is  now 
with  the  Grand  Rapids  Chair  Co.,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  His  address  is 
168  Clinton  St. 

’01 

Archie  D.  Carpenter,  h' 97- ’99,  gradu- 
ated from  Hahnemann  College,  Phila- 
delphia, last  June,  and  is  now  house 
physician  in  the  Buffalo  Homeopathic 
Hospital. 

Daisy  Longwell,  *01,  is  teaching  in 
the  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  high  school. 

Eugene  A.  Rummler,  *01e,  may  be 
addressed  at  82  McVicker’s  Theater  Bldg. , 
Chicago.  111. 

Justiua  Spottswood,  ’01,  is  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  Rockford,  111.,  high 
school. 

Charles  F.  Watkins,  ’01m,  is  a physi- 
cian in  the  hospitals  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway,  located  at  Brainerd, 
Minn. 

Charles  H.  Widman,  /*98-*99,  lives  in 
Detroit.  He  is  still  playing  football,  as 
a member  of  the  team  of  the  Detroit 
Athletic  Club. 
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Marriages 

Announcements  of  marriages  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
When  newspaper  clippings  are  sent,  be  sure 
that  date  and  place  are  stated.  Distinguish 
between  date  of  paper  and  date  of  event  re- 
corded. 

1877.  Stanley  Eli  Parkill,  ’77/L  to  Flor- 
ence Buckingham,  at  Flint.  Mich., 
Nov.  14,  1900.  Address.  Owosso, 
Mich. 

1891.  Martin  Luther  Belser,  ’91m,  to 
Emma  L.  Shcetz,  June  26.  1901, 
at  New  Washington,  O.  Address, 
Ann  Arbor. 

1892.  Frederick  Levy  Dunlap,  ’92,  to 
Eleanor  Baldwin,  at  Siasconset, 
Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1901.  Address, 
Ann  Arbor. 

1893.  Nellie  Keech  Allen,  *89-*9l,  to 
John  Quincy  Adams,  ’94.  98/,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  Aug.  27,  1901. 
Address,  State  College,  Penna. 

1894.  Charles  E rehart  Chadman,  *94/, 
’96  LL.  M.,  to  Carlotta  Briggs 
Bullis,  at  Ann  Arbor,  June  27, 
1901.  Address,  Conneaut,  O. 

1894.  John  Quincy  Adams,  ’94,  98/,  to 
Nellie  Keech  Allen,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Aug.  27,  1901.  Address,  State 
College,  Penna. 

1895.  William  Bell  Hatch,  ’95  LL.  M., 
to  Eunice  Lambie,  at  Ypsilanti, 
Midi.,  Oct.  16,  1901.  Address, 
Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

1897.  Francis  Xavier  Carmody,  ’97,  to 
Charlotte  Kirk,  at  Burlington, 
la.  June  25,  1901.  James  M. 
Raikes,  ’96,  was  an  usher.  Ad- 
dress, 204  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

1898.  Raymond  Alfred  Clifford,  ’98A,  to 
Mabel  Claire  Williams,  at,  Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.,  June  27,  1901.  Ad- 
dress, Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

1898.  Howard  Edwin  Enders.  ’98,  to 
SusieS.  Moyer,  at  Derry  Church, 
Penna.,  Oct.  16.  1901.  Address, 
Annville,  Penna. 

1900.  Albert  Eugene  Boynton,  ’00/,  to 
Susie  C.  Davis,  at  Afton,  Cal., 
Sept.  18,  1901.  Address,  Oro- 
ville,  Cal. 

1900.  Wilber  Henry  Cooper,  ’OOm,  to 
Annetta  Monica  LaVigne,  Aug. 
10,  1901,  at  Champion,  Mich. 
Address,  Steubenville,  O. 

1900.  John  Estill  Ferris,  *0C \p,  to  Eliza- 
beth Wylie, *00,  at  Saginaw.  Mich., 
Sept.  11,  1901. 

1900.  Aldro  Leroy  Munn,  *00 d,  to  Rose 
Angela  Seery,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Aug.  19,  1901.  Address,  Mania- 
tique,  Mich. 


1900.  Joseph  Walter  Wood,  ’00*.  to 
Alta  E.  Rice,  at  Niles,  Mich., 
Sept.  18,  1901.  Floyd  J.  Wood, 
’02*,  was  best  man.  Address, 
Niles,  Mich. 

1900.  Elizabeth  Wylie,  ’00,  to  John 
Estill  Ferris,  *Q0p,  at  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  Sept.  11,  1901. 

1901.  Joseph  Scheidler,  ’01  A,  to  Ora 
Dell  Shanafelt,  at  Owosso,  Mich., 
Sept.  3, 1901.  Address,  Flushing, 
Mich. 


Necrology 

[This  department  of  the  Alumnus  is  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Dcmmon.  In  order  to  make 
it  as  complete  as  possible,  the  cooperation  of 
subscribers  is  solicited.  Let  deaths  be  reported 
promptly  as  they  occur,  with  date  and  place.  Be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  rumor. 
In  sending  newspaper  clippings,  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  date 
of  the  paper  and  the  date  of  the  death  recorded. 
Short  biographies  of  deceased  Alumni  and 
former  students  will  be  given  space  when  sent 
to  the  ALUMNUS.] 


OFFICERS 

Sanford  Moon  Green,  Regent,  1848-52, 

d.  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Aug.  13,  1901, 

aged  94. 

GRADUATES 
Literary  Department 

1889.  Henry  Benner,  M.  S.,  B.  S., 
(Westchester  Normal  School  (1885. 
Ph.  D.  (Univ.  of  Erlangen)  1897, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Albion 
College  since  1897,  was  drowned 
in  Lake  Orion,  Mich.,  Aug.  12, 
1901,  aged  38.  Buried  at  Quak- 
ertown,  Pa. 

1891.  Fred  George  Cad  well.  A.  B.,  B.  D. 
(McCormick  Theo.  Sem.)  1894, 
d.  at  Bay  View,  Mich.,  Aug.  27, 
1901,  aged  33.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Engineering  Department 

1899.  Augustus  Joseph  May  worm,  B.  S., 
(Mech.  E.,)  was  accidentally 
killed  at  the  Portland  Cement 
Works,  Alpena,  Mich.,  July  13, 
1901,  aged  23.  Buried  at  Wood- 
mere,  Detroit. 

Medical  Department 

1853.  Abel  Comings  Roberts,  d.  at  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  July  26,  1901, 
aged  71.  Buried  at  Forest  Hill, 
Ann  Arbor. 

1865.  Abiel  Wood  Kennedy  Andrews, 
d.  at  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  18,  1891, 
aged  67. 
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1866.  William  Henry  Daly,  major  and 
chief  surgeon  on  the  staff  of 
General  Miles  during  the  Span- 
ish war,  d.  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
June  6,  1901,  aged  59. 

1873.  Edward  Watson,  <z '60-61,  d.  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Midi.,  June  17, 
1901,  aged  61.  Buried  at  Forest 
Hill,  Ann  Arbor.  He  was  a broth- 
er of  Professor  James  C.  Watson, 
who  held  the  chair  of  astronomy 
at  this  University  from  1863  to 
1879. 

1897.  William  Raymond  Turner,  d.  at 
Milwaukee,  WTis.,  Aug.  18,  1901, 
aged  28.  Buried  at  Monroe,  Mich. 
He  served  in  the  hospital  corps 
during  the  Spanish  war. 

1899.  Arthur  James  Dresser,  B.  S., 
(Dartmouth)  1895,  d.  at  Tewks- 
bury, Mass.,  June  12,  1901,  aged 
28. 

Law  Department 

1860.  O’Brien  Joseph  Atkinson,  d.  at 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  July  9,  1901, 
aged  62. 

1862.  Lewis  S.  Holden,  d.  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  March  23,  1869,  aged 
40.  Buried  at  Forest  Hill,  Ann 
Arbor. 

1872.  Jacob  Landis  Flickinger,  B.  S., 
(Otterbein  Univ.)  1870,  d.  at 
Westerville,  O.,  April  7,  1899, 
aged  51. 

1873.  John  Mason  Reynolds,  d.  at  Bel- 
mont, Mich.,  Dec.  6,  1891,  aged 
50. 

1883.  Newton  Babb  Carskadon,  d.  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  10,  1901, 
aged  41.  Buried  at  Kevser,  W. 
Va. 


Book  Notes 

TOLD  BY  TWO 

The  realm  of  the  so-called  society 
novel  might  properly  include  such  a 
book  as  Marie  St.  Felix’s  latest  story, 
“Told  by  Two." 

The  plot  is  not  particularly  new  or 
striking.  The  heroine,  a young  and 
fascinating  New  York  society  woman, 
becomes  wearied  of  her  husband  and 
seeks  a change  and  a rest  from  domes- 
tic irritation  in  a trip  to  Bermuda. 
Among  the  guests  at  her  hotel  is  a man, 
into  whose  blas£  interest  she  finally 
enters.  Through  a series  of  monologues 
we  find  that  there  develops  between  the 
two  a friendship  which  is  at  first  Pla- 

Told  by  Two.  a Romance  of  Bermuda.  By 
Marie  St.  Felix.  M.  A.  Donahue  & Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 


tonic,  but  finally  goes  beyond  the  limits 
of  Platonum.  We  are  somewhat  re- 
lieved at  the  end  of  the  book  to  find 
that  the  devotion  of  the  forsaken  hus- 
band, whose  duty  seems  to  have  been 
merely  to  furnish  a generous  supply  of 
funds  for  his  wife’s  extravagances, 
finally  conquers,  and  at  the  last  moment 
the  lover  is  deserted  and  the  husband  is 
reinstated  in  his  wife’s  heart. 

The  descriptions  of  Bermuda  add  in- 
terest to  a tale  which  lacks  it  in  many 
other  particulars,  and  give  the  book  a 
raison- d'etre  which  it  could  not  other- 
wise possess. 

WARWICK  OF  THE  KNOBS 

The  quaint  scenes  and  the  strange 
people  of  John  Uri  Lloyd’s  earlier  book, 
“Striugtown  on  the  Pike"  are  again 
brought  before  us  in  his  latest  novel, 
“Warwick  of  the  Knobs,"  but  instead 
of  the  superstition  and  mystery  which 
is  the  theme  of  the  former,  we  find  in 
Warwick  a powerfnl  religious  motive, 
which  fascinates  and  thrills  the  reader, 
even  though  its  doctrine  cannot  fail  to 
be  repulsive. 

“Warwick"  is  a stern  old  preacher  of 
the  sect  commonly  known  as  “hard 
shell"  Baptists.  To  him  the  will  of 
God  is  the  one  force  in  life  which  is  of 
importance.  Every  action  and  even 
every  thought  of  his  life  are  directly 
predestined  by  God.  The  keynote  of 
the  book  is  predestination,  and  through 
sorrow,  disgrace,  and  suffering  which 
must  have  melted  any  less  stony  char- 
acter, Warwick  maintains  his  faith  and 
his  stern  belief  unchanged. 

The  gloomy  nature  of  Warwick’s  faith 
and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  Warwick's 
God,  are  the  indirect  causes  of  the  death 
of  two  of  his  sons,  the  disgrace  of  his 
only  daughter,  and  the  driving  from 
home  of  the  third  son,  who  found  it  in 
his  heart  to  abate  the  vengeance  which 
his  father  had  deemed  necessary  to  ad- 
minister. 

It  is  a book  of  gloomy  pictures.  We 
look  for  the  sunshine  to  break  through 
the  clouds  at  the  end,  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed, and  yet  it  is  a book  which 
teaches  with  no  uncertain  sound  a strong 
and  wholesome  lesson,  and  which  must 
be  helpful  as  well  as  fascinating  to  all 
who  read  it. 

The  book  is  most  artistically  illus- 
trated with  photographs  of  the  scenes 
described,  and  it  is  very  attractively 
bound. 

Warwick  of  the  Knobs.  By  John  Uri.  Llovd 

Dodd.  Mead  & Co.,  New  York. 
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MICHIGAN  PINS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Prompt  attention  given  to  repair  work  sent  by  express  or  malt.- 

George  Blaich 

IMPORTED  and 
FANCY 
GROCERIES 

iai9  So.  University  Ave. 

Public  Long  Distance  Phone 


Low  Prices 

Euthymol  Toothpaste,  20e 
Packer’s  Tar  Soap,  20o 
Maltine,  85c 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets,  85c 
Peruna,  80e 

Galkins*  Pharmacy 


200  East  Washington 
316  South  State 

CA TERIWG 

Tor  Parties.  "Banquets.  Etc. 


ALUMNI  WMO 
ARE 

Cranks 

On  football  should  subscribe  for  the 
DAILY-NEWS  for  the  football  sea. 
$on.  Get  daily  accounts  of  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  football  season.  Special  Rate, 
$1.00  to  Dec.  1st.  Send  name  at  once  to 

O.  H.  HANS 

Business  Mir.  Michisan  Daily-Nek’s 

(Consolidation  of  U.  of  M.  Daily,  12th  year,  and 
’Varsity  New*.  1st  year. 


We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the 

World’s  Tlvo  Best  Lines  of 

LBD1ES* 

$hoej[ 

THE  MELBA,  GLOVE  FITTING,  ALL 
KINDS 

$3.00 

THE  JENNESS-MILLER  HYGIENIC 
SHOES  ALL  KINDS 

$3.50 

MACK  & CO. 


GO 

TO 


Randall’s  Photo  Studio 


For  the  Finest  Photographs 


Phone  598 


UNIVERSITY  of  MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICHIGAN 

JAMES  3.  ANGZLL.  LL.  D.,  President 


Over  3,000  Sinusitis  Expenses  Low  Seven  Departments 

Department  of  Literature.  Science,  and  the  Arts 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  DEAN 

Full  literary  and  scientific  courses— Teachers’ Course— An  organized 
graduate  school— All  courses  open  to  professional  students  on 
approval  of  Faculty. 

Department  of  Engineering 

CHARLES  E.  GREENE.  Dean 

Complete  courses  in  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering— 
Technical  work  under  instructors  of  professional  experience — Work- 
shop, experimental  and  field  practice— Mechanical,  physical,  elec- 
trical and  chemical  laboratories — Central  heating  and  lighting  plants 
adapted  for  instruction. 

Department  of  Hedicine  and  Surgery 

V.  C.  VAUGHAN,  Dean 

Four  years’  graded  course— Special  attention  given  to  laboratory 
teaching— Ample  clinical  facilities — Bed-side  instruction  in  hospital, 
a special  feature— Facilities  offered  for  graduate  work  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

Department  of  Law 

HARRY  B.  HUTCHINS,  Dean 

Three  years’  course— One  year’s  graduate  course— Practice  court 
work  a specialty.  Special  facilities  for  work  in  history  and  politica 
science. 

School  of  Pharmacy 

A.  B.  PRESCOTT,  Dean 

Two  and  four  years'  courses — Ample  laboratory  facilities— Training 
for  prescription  service,  manufacturing  pharmacy,  industrial  chem- 
istry and  for  the  work  ol  the  analyst. 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College 

W.  B.  HINSDALE,  Dean 

Full  four  years’  course— Fully  equipped  hospital,  entirely  under  Fac- 
ulty control.  Especial  attention  given  to  materia  medica  and  scien 
tific  prescribing— Twenty  hours  weekly  clinical  instruction. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery 

JONATHAN  TAFT,  Dean 

Four  years’ course— Ample  laboratories,  clinical  rooms,  library  and 
lecture  room  in  its  own  building — Clinical  material  in  excess  of 
needs. 

JAMES  H.  WADE 

For  full  information  address  Own  of  Secretary 

separate  Departments 
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DEWITT  ALLEN 


Campus 

Photographer 

324  State  Street,  Ann  Arbor 

(Ox*er  Calkins’) 

Has  made  a specially  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Buildings 
and  Campus  Scenes.  Size  6)4 
by  8)4. 

Platino  Prints  Mailed  Unmounted  at 
26  Cents  Each 

Cameras  Rented  and  Repaired. 
Student  Room  Photos  Made. 
Developing  and  Finishing  Carefully 
Done.  ::::::: 


Tlvo  Michigan  Men 

Who  hate  Ivon 
Literary  Success 


Stewart  E.  White, ’95 

THE  WESTERNERS  is  the 
title  of  Mr.  White’s  splendid 
tale  of  the  Black  Hills.  “It 
is  one  of  the  strongest  Amer- 
ican novels  of  the  year.” — 
Phila.  Inquirer.  “The  West- 
erners lays  strong  hold  on  the 
reader.  The  thing  is  vital.” 

— Chicago  Record  Herald  - - 

I.  K.  Friedman/93 

“BY  BREAD  ALONE,’*  Mr. 
Friedman’s  latest  novel,  is  a 
story  of  the  steel  workers 
which  takes  the  reader  to  the 
very  heart  of  that  vast  indus- 
try. A great  steel  strike  is 
the  central  theme,  treated 
with  a skill  and  a depth  of 
meaning  which  lift  the  work 
far  above  the  plane  of  mere 
fiction  - --  --  --  --  -- 
Price  of  each  Book.  $1.50 


McClure,  Phillips  & Co.,  NewYorK 


THIS  SPACE 
RESERVED  FOR 


Oldest 
School  of  Music 
In  Ann  Arbor 


St.  Thomas 
Conservatory  of  Music 
Graduate  School 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture,  also  Mandolin,  Guitar,  'Banjo, 
etc.  You  don ’t  habe  to  Ivrite  for  our  terms.  Here  they 
are:  Piano,  tlvo  half  hour  lessons  each  Iveek, 

$8  per  quarter.  Violin,  $12  per  quarter 

The  Latest  and  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Used 

Address 

St.  Thomas  Conservatory  gf  Music 

St.  Thomas  Place,  Ann  Arbor 


Detroit,!  psilip,  JIm  Arbor  & Jacob  Dt. 


1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit,  6:45  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  8:45  o’clock  p.  M.  Then  at  9:45  P.  JJ.  and  11:15 
p.  M.,  when  last  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit. 


1st  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor,  6:30  a.  M.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  9:00  o’clock  p.  M.  Then  at  10:00  P.  M.  and 
11:15  p.  M.,  when  last  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor. 


Detroit  Dearborn  Inkster 

Eloise  Wayne  (Santon 
Denton  Ypsflanti  Ann  Arbor 


AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES . 


The 

Popular 

Route 

Between 


The 

Quickest 
and  Best 
Line  to 


Toledo,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Lansing,  Charlotte,  Battle  Creek,  Ionia,  Three 
Rivers,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  the  Saginaw 
Valley.  The  direct  line  to  Howell,  Ithaca,  Alma, 

SI.  Louis,  St.  Clair,  ML  Pleasant,  Cadillac, 

Frankfort  and  Manistee. 


PETOSKEY,  TRAVERSE  CITY  AND  MACKINAW 

Also  the  famous  hunting  and  Fishing  Grounds  and  Popular  Summer  Resorts  of 
NORTHERN  MICHIGAN.  Our  Mammoth  Car  Ferries  are  comfortably  fitted  for 
■passengers,  and  ply  between  Frankfort,  Manitowoc,  Menominee,  Kewaunee  and 
■Gladstone,  offering  a short  line  to  the  Northwest.  Berths  free. 

• H.  W.  ASHLEY.  Gen.  Mgr.  J.  J.  KIRBY,  Gen.  Pass.  Hgt. 

toleoo,  erne  tclbdo.  erne 

W.  T.  WILLIS,  Agt. 

ANN  ARBOR.  MteH. 
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A First-Class  Line 


For  First-Class  Trabel 


Michigan 


BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  ANN  ARBOR,  NEW  YORK, 

BOSTON,  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  POINTS 


Detroit,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 


A SUMMER  NOTE  BOOK 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  of  the  Summer  Resorts  of  the 
North  and  East 


O.  W.  RUOQLES, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.  Chicago 


H.  W.  HAYES 

Agent,  Ann  Arbor 
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Opportunity  Knocks? 

Health  Habits  or  Writer’s  Cramp, — 

Constant  Acceleration  or  Constant 
Inertia, — Which  bill  You  habe? 

THE  WINNZXS  IN  LITE'S  KACE  AXE  THOSE  THAT  HAVE  SHtATET) 
THE1X  COIJA.SZ  TO  THE  ACTUAL  CONDITIONS  THAT  THEY  VtJLL 
71EET  IN  THE  WOXLV. 

Foremost  of  the  First  Among  Typewriters  are  the 

NEW  CENTURY  # # # # 

* ^ * DENSMORE  and  YOST 


The  New  Century  Caligraph 

Vclbel  Touch  Direct  Action  Key  for  a Character 

The  New  Model  Densmore 

16  Attractive  features  Ttvo  Models 
A Popular  Shift-Key  Machine 

The  Yost  Writing-Machine 

" The  Typewriter  of  beautiful  Work  ” Prints  directly  from  Type 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE.  CIRCULARS 

United  Typewriter  and  Supplies  Co. 


Head  Office:  316  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


-J£C~  1 


28  Lafayette  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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COUSINS  & HALL 

South  University  Ave. 


Have  the 

Largest  and  Best 
Conservatories 

in  this  section  of  the  State. 


Drop  in  and  see  them,  or  order  your 
Cut  Flowers  over  either  Phone. 


COMPUTE  DEBATES 

Our  foreign  poller,  the 
currency,  Inc  tariff,  im- 
migration, high  license, 
woman  suffrage,  penny 
postage,  transportation, 
trusts , depart  men  t stores, 
municipal  ownership  of 
franchises,  government 
conti  ol  of  telegraph. 
both  tides  of  the  above 
and  many  other  ques- 
tions completely  debated. 

Directions  for  organizing 
and  conducting  a debat- 
ing society,  with  by-laws 
and  parliamentary  rules. 

Price,  fti.ro  Postpaid. 

Cloth— 4'*}  Pages. 

HINDS  & NOBLE 
4-5-6-12-13-14  Cooper  Institute, 

Sch oolbooks  qf  all  publishers  at 


AnnArbor, 
Mich. 


Spalding’s  Foot  Ball  Supplies 

50LB  LEATHER  5HIN  GUARDS 

Made  of  heavy  sole  leather, 
flexible,  and  will  conform  to 
any  size  leg.  New  method  of 
attaching  straps  prevents 
them  from  shifting.  Abso- 
lute protection  to  the  shins. 

Belts.  Ankle  and  Elbow 
Bandages.  Murphy  Ankle 
Brace.  Conebear  Head 
Harness.  Leather  Covered 
Pads.  Wrist 
Supporters. 

Spalding  s Official  Football 
Gnide  for  1901.  edited  by  Wal- 
ter Camp.  Price,  10c. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  & BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

New  York  Chicago  Denver 

Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Sports  free  to  any  address. 


TRADE  MARKS 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  otir  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentable.  Communlea* 
tlons  strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  A Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 


A handsomely  fllnatrnted  weekly.  T-argost  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms.  |3  a 
year  : four  months,  91.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  & Qg^eiBroadwiy.  New  York 

Branch  Office,  tSS  K St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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R .KEMPF,  Pres.  FRED  H.  BELSER.  Cashier.  C.  E.  GREENE,  Vice-Pres. 

The  Farmers  & Mechanics  Bank 


Transacts  a general  banking  business. 


Corner  Main  aad  Huron  Sts. 


ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 


Headquarters  for  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures,  Port- 
able Stands,  Mantels,  Globes,  Lamps  and  Supplies 

HUTZTLL  & CO. 

114  So.  Main  St.  a ANN  ARBOR 


^S^WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


NEW  EDITION 
NEW  PLATES  THROUGHOUT 

Now  Added  25,000  NEW  WORDS,  Phrases,  Etc. 
Rich  Bindings  4»  2364  Pages  5000  Illustrations 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  W.  T.  Hsrris,Ph.D..  LL.D.,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a large  corps  of  competent  specialists. 

The  International  vat  fir  it  issued  in  /Sqo,  succeeding  the  "Unabridged:’ 
re-M  Edition  of  International  was  issued  in  Oct.,  Jijoo.  Get  latest  and  best. 

\ / Also  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  with  Scottish  Glossary,  etc. 
" First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size.** 


Spew  i men  'pages,  etc.,  ot  bath  books  sent  on  application. 

G.  tc  C.  MERRIAM  CO.  Publiihrrv  Springfield,  Min,  U.  S.  A. 


Henry  Bliton 

CONTRACTOR 

and 

BUILDER 

Fine  Residences 
a Specialty.  Re- 
pairing and  all  kinds 
of  Job  Work  attended 
to  promptly  - - - - 

917  Olivia  Place 
ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

New  State  Phone  210 


For  Good  Eye  Sight 

Nothing  is  so  Important  as 

Good  Light 
Gas  Light 

Is  Good  Light 

The  Welsbach  Incandescent 

Gas  Light  is  the  steadiest,  most 
diffusive  and  most  reliable  light 
for  study. 

GET  ONLY  THE  GENUINE 

Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co. 
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The  Scharf  Tag, 
Label  & Box  Co. 


Ypsliaatl 

Michigan 


Begin  the  School  Year  tpith  contracts  for  printing 

The  Journal  of  Pedagogy 
The  Michigan  Alumnus  (U.  of  M.  Monthly) 

The  Wolverine  (U.  of  M.  Weekly) 

The  Normal  College  News 
The  High  School  Chat 

And  The  Housefriend  and  Pest  (Ann  Arbor 
Weekly) 

As  regular  publications 

Their  work  is  of  the  highest  order 

Their  prices  carry  ao  honest  working-  margin 
—no  more 

Their  service  is  characterized  by  promptness 
and  accuracy 

They  will  be  triad  of  roar  patronage  and  will 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  merit  and 
retain  tt 


Thinking  of 

For  Choice 

Holiday 

Gifts 

P®«" 

MEATS 
POULTRY 
and  FISH 

HOME  FOLKS? 
CHUMS  ? 

LADY  FRIENDS? 

Nothing  is  more  elegant  or  appro- 
priate than  Waterman’s  Idkal  Foun- 

Go  to  the 

Washington  Market 

t r Tj/Atyi  7T  r?  Cor.  Washington  8t. 

I* « nUC.LZ.LC.  and  Fourth  Ave. 

of  the  giver.  Dozens  of  attractive  styles 
to  select  front  ; prices  to  suit  all  pockets. 
Try  a pen  on  your  correspondents  and 
■$  you  will  double  your  mail. 

WHY  IDEAL? 
ALWAYS  THE  BE^T 

i L,  E.  WATERMAN  COMPANY 

MILLER  jri 

& PRAY  5 * Provisions 

5 You  Like 

I Largest  Fountain  Pen  Manufacturers  in 

the  World- 

Every  Day  in  the  Year 

157  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 

300  N.  Main  St.,  ANN  ARBOR 
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‘CYC” 


This  is  the  convenient  abbreviation 
adopted  for  citing  the  : : : : : 

Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure 

Published  by  the 


American  Lalv  'Book  (p.,  of  76  William  St.,  9\£.  Y.  City 


THREE  ENCYCLOPAEDIAS  IN  ONE 

“Law”  # # # # 

“Pleading  and  Practice” 
and  Cited  “Forms”#  # 


It  is  being  prepared  by  the  greatest  living  writers 

One  edition  only 

No  new  editions  necessary 

Inexpensive  annotations  instead 

Vol.  1 ready.  Vol.  2 in  press 

A complete  law  library 

Reduced  price  to  advance  subscribers 

Literature  and  sample  pages  sent  on  request 

Address  above 
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LAUGHLIN 

\ FOUNTAIN 
PEN 

The  Best  at  Any  Price 

Sent  on  approve!  to 
responsible  people. 

A Pocket  Companion  of 
never  ending  usefulness,  a 
source  of  constant  pleasure 
and  comfort. 

To  test  the  merits  of 
MICHIGAN  ALUMNUS 

as  an  advertising  medium 
w©  offer  your  choice  of 
these  popular  styles  super- 
ior to  the 

$3.00 

grade*  of  otber  makes  for  

only  PS 


UeceaOHoialtjOieraitMd  | 
Pre-em  lot  ally  Sellaltaory. 

Try  it  a week,  if  not  suited,  I 
we  bay  it  back,  and  rive  you 
$1.10  for  it  (the  additional  ten  | 

entsis  to  pay  for  your  trouble 
returning  the  pen).  We  are  | 
willing  to  take  chances  on  you 
wanting  to  Beil  j we  know  pen 
values— you  will  when  you 
have  one  of  the*e. 

Finest  quality  Inrd  Para  rub- 
ber reservoir  holder-llk.  Dia- 
mond Point  Gold  Pen,  any 
desired  flexibility  in  fine,  med- 
ium or  stub,  and  the  only  per- 
fect itik  feed  known  to  the  sci- 
ence of  fountain  pen  making. 
Sent  postpaid  so  receipt  of  fl.M 

(UvgMraTl.a,  t»«  Mirk) 

This  great  Special  Offer  is 
good  for  ju&t  30  days.  One  of 
our  Safety  Pocket  Pen  Hold- 
ers free  of  charge  with  each 
pen. 

[ Remember— There  is  No 

just  as  good’ 'as  the  Laugh* 
lint  insist  on  It;  take  no 
chances. 

State  whether  Ladies'  or 
Gentlemen’s  style  is  desired. 
Illustrations  are  full  sixe  of 
complete  article.  Address 

LAUGHLIN  MF6.  CO. 

338  Griswold  St. 
OCTROIT.  MICH. 


The  Palace  Livery 

has  the 
Finest 
Hack  and 
Livery  Line 
in  Town. 

Parties  a Specialty. 

ROBISON  & CO. 

213  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


LUICK  BROS. 

Proprietors  of 

Ann  Arbor 
Steam 
Planing 
Mill 


Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds 


401-417  N.  Fourth  Ave. 


ICE  CREAM  LUNCHES 


TUTTLE’S 

338  S.  STATE  ST. 


Aiiggrf Hi's  and  Lowney's 


♦♦♦++♦++♦♦♦♦+ +++++++++++++ 


ChocoUt 
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Saves  the  Most, 
V Time  / 


■1^  lasts^^* 
/ the  lon£est\ 
/ Time  \ 
'REMINGTONS 
TYPEWRITER 


i WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  6 BENEDICT! 
L&27  NMMmr,  NEW  YORK / 


LOST  & & 

An  opportunity  to  try  Chile  & Sanbourn’a  Coffees  alien  down  town  last  time 
Improve  the  next  opportunity 

STIMSON  & SON,  Slate  Street  Grocers 

Are  the  firm  to  see 


CHAS.  K.  HISCOCK 
President 


W.  D HARRIMAN 
Vice-President 


M.  J.  FRITZ 
Cashier 


Ann  Arbor  Savings  Bank 


CAPITAL.  $50,000 


SURPLUS.  $150,000 


RESOURCES.  $1,500,000 


Safety  Deposit  Vault*  of  the  best  modern  construction.  Absolutely  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof. 

Your  Business  Solicited. 


We  have  a fine  line  of 

DESKS, 

STUDY  TABLES 
*ndeasy  CHAIRS, 

just  the  things  for  Students. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  Wilton,  Brussels 
and  Smyrna  R.UGS  in  all  sizes. 

MARTIN  HALLER 

Furniture,  Carpets 
and  Draperies 


J.  F.  SCHUH 

High  Grode  Mantels  and  Grates. 

Electric  Construction  and  Supplies. 

Sanitary  Plumbing 


Artistic  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 

1 Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

Sewing  Machines. 

207  £.  Washington  St. 

1 Hnn  CZrbor,  Mich. 
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RErtINOTON  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
a.  UU)clk  Avc.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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JNO.  C.  FISCHER 

Z25-/27  S.  MAIN  ST.  103-107  E.  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Dealer  In 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING,  BUILDERS’  HARDWARE,  IRON,  NAILS,  SPORT- 
ING GOODS,  CUTLERY,  GLASS  AND  PAINT 
Manufacturer  of 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  GAS  REGULATORS,  WARD  CARRIAGES,  STATE 
AQUARIUMS,  INCUBATORS,  TIN,  SHEET  IRON  AND  COPPER  WARE 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  IN  IT  for  Students’  Supplies. 

Give  us  a call  and  be  convinced  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

arxxo.  c.  Fisoiier 


YOU  will  find  every- 
thing that  a first-class 
Drug  Store  should 
have  at  ...  . 

GOODYEAR 
& CO’S. 

Main  Street 


E.  D.  Kinne,  President 

S.  W.  Clarkson.  Cashier 

Harrison  Socle.  Vice-President 

FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  Ann  Arbor,  fllchlgan 

Capital,  Furplns  and  Profit*, 

$100,000  $40,000 


No.  11-Half  Yellow.  Half  Blue.  {3  50  No.  12-All  Bark  Ulueor  Half  Yellow,  Hall  Blue.  52  No. 
13— Yellow  Letter.  Blue  Back  Ground.  50c.  No.  14  Half  Yellow.  Half  Blue,  5oc.  No.  15— Half  Yellow. 
Half  Blue.  50c.  No.  16— Half  Yellow.  Half  Blue.  5"c.  No  17  -Yellow  Letter,  Blue  Back  Ground.  75c. 
All  made  of  Sterling  Silver.  Gold  Plated  and  Finely  Enamelled.  Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 

price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WM.  ARNOLD,  Jeweler,  Ann  Arbor 
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Abbott.  If  T.92  V bb  »n,  L.  1. 42. 92— Adams. 
J.Q.  93,97"  Akl'ick.C  H. 89 -Alexander*  G.  L. 

89—  Allen,  E.  P.  71-Allen,  N.  K.  9?-Ambruftl- 
er,  W.76.  87-Andr***.  A.  W.  K.  97 — Angell,  J. 

B.  73,74,  8J,  82.84,  86- Armor.  S <1.  67— Ashley, 
F.  K.  '>2  - Atklneon,  O'B  J.  98. 

Babcock,  R.  S.  91  -Baird,  C.  63— Baird.  F.  J. 
71  -Baird.  J.  42,43,  49, 95  Baker.  F-  L.  95  Bald 
win,  F.  D.  86-Ball,  W.  I)  91— Hancker,  E.  KM— 
Baucker,  Nl.  W.  95— Barber,  B.  E.  91— Barbour, 
F.  A.  90  -Barker,  L.  96— Barnes,  G.  L 92— Bar- 
tels. A.  C.  Bart  hoi  me  tv,  W.  O.  71-  Bates,  VV. 

R.  72— Bauer,  A.  92— Baxter,  T.  M.  88— Beach, 
J.  W.  94  -Beadle,  W.  H.  H.  71,  76,  88 -Beck,  G 
87  - Behm.  C.  W.  93  - Reiser.  M.  L.  97— Benner,  H 
97— Bennett, H.  M.  90— Bennett,  J.  W.  F.  51.96- 
Bishop,  F.  L.93,— Bi thcr, W.  A . 92-Blanchard,  L. 

C.  71, 72  -Block,  t.  85  Bloomington.  J.  A. 43,50, 

95— Boise,  E.  P. 8* — Bollman,0  H.8S— Booth,  W. 
H.  92- Bourns.  F.  S.  84,  86— Boutwell.  B.  J.91 — 
llo  wren,  C.  A.  93— Bowen,  J.  71 — Born  ton,  A.  E. 
96,  97— Bradley,  S.  S.  92- -Brooks,  D.  C.  88- 
Brash,  C.  F.  68,  70,  89— Bumps,  F.  F.  90— Barch- 
ard,  J.  E.  90. 

Cad  well,  F.  J.  97 — Caley,  W.  H.  52,  96— Camp- 
bell, J.  V.  72— Cannon,  II.  B 92--Carntody,  F. 
X.  95,  ‘>7—  Carpenter,  A.  D.  % Car«kadon,  N. 

B.  98— Chad  bourne,  T L.  92— Chadman,  C.  E. 
97— Chickerintr.H.  E.  93  Clark,  J.  E.  87— Clif- 
ford, R.  A.  97-Coats,  P.  R.  95-Cobb,  J.  W.  95- 
Codd.  G.  P.  41,  42,  92— Coddington.  E.  A.  85,  95— 
Cole,  H.  N.  85-Col  Has.  K.  R.  93 -Condon,  F.  C. 
44- Condon,  J.  C.  43,  95— Cook,  W.  90— Cooley,  T. 
M.  67,  72 -Cooper,  W.  H.  97— Corbusier,  U.  D.  86 
—Coulter.  M.  G.  72,  75, 90-Covell,  A.  B.  85— 
Craig,  J.  A.  63— Cramer,  D.  71,72— Crocker,  F.M. 
91—  Cushnv,  A.  R 63 — Cutcheon,  B M.  71,  72. 

Daly,  >V.  H.  98—  Dan  forth,  H.  W.  95— Dawson, 

C.  C.  72.  73,  89— Dawson,  G.  E.  89— Deans,  E V. 
43.  95  — Decke,  F.49—  Demmon,  I.  N.  83— Denby, 

E.  53,  95  -Diehl,  C.  W.  7l-D’Ooge,  M.  L.  83- 
Dott,  R.  M.  46,  47— Doty,  D.  87-Uonglas,  S.  H. 
67  Dresser,  A.  J.  98—  Druntheller,  X.  J.  95— 
DuBois,  A.  67 -Duffv,  I M.  95 — Duffy,  J.  E.  48, 
49,  91— Duffy,  J.  L.  48,  49,  91.  Dunlap,'  F.  L.  97- 
Dvorak,  C.  E.  54, 60— Dyer.  H.  L.  50-Dvgert,G. 
B 51,93. 

Bgan,  J.  E.  %— Enders,  H.  E.  95.  97— Esch^n- 
bnrg,  A.  W.  89,  % Estabrojk,  J.  M3 — Evans,  C. 
71-  Ewell.  H.  P.  90. 

Parnbartt,  P.  P.  85—  Farnham.  T.  L.  95— Far- 
rand,  R.  T.  93 — Fasquellc,  L.  76 — Felver.  H.  95— 
Ferbert,  G.  H.  42,  SO—  Ferris,  J E.  97— Fink©, 
J.  E.  90-  Fish,  G.  F.  71 — Fitzpatrick,  K.  53,  81— 
Fleaher.  M.  H.  44— Flickinger.  J.  L.  98 — Flour- 
noy, T.  54 — Ford,  C.  L.  6« — Foster,  t . A.  *»5 — 
France.  R.  R.  54— -Freer,  P.  C.  86— Freund.  J.  II 
% — Friedman,  1.  K.  93— Friedtneyer,  J.  G.  93-. 
Frink.  F.  G.  90-  Fulton,  W.  S.  93. 

Garbutt.G.  F..  85.  95— Gctston.  H.  M 96— Git- 
bert.  F.  L.  96— Gilchrist,  N.  A.94-Clidden.  S. 
C.  94— Goddard.  F M.  90-Gomberg.  M.  91— 
Gormley.  A.  C.  92- Gould.  J.  II.  91 -Cradle.  W.  96 
—Grant.  C.  B.  70-Gray.  P.  R.  91-Green.  S.  M. 
97— Greenleaf.  G F 96-  Griffin,  C.  T.  93 — Grosh, 
L.  C.  49.  95— Gunn.  M.  67. 

Hadden.  H.  G 94-Hull.  F.  M.  95-Hanaw.  H. 

90—  Harbert,  W. S.  71— Harding.  F.  G.  95-Hart. 
H.  71— Hart.  R.  94-Haskina.  E.  Q2— Hatch.  W,  B. 
94, 97 — Hayes.  H.  W.  54  . 94- Hayes.  R W.  R.  94- 
Heard.  C.  F.  95—  Hcmpsted.  J.  K.95 — Henninger. 

F.  W.  50— Higgins.  F.  G.  90- High.  J.  L 71.  72— 
Hinsdale.  B.  A.  83— Hoch,  H.  F.  94  — lloldrn,  G‘ 

S.  92— Holden.  L-  S.  98-Holland.  T.  B 93— Hob 
land.  J.  S 93— Hollister.  J VV.  42.  95— Holmes, 
W.  F 95 — Hoover.  J.  W.  89—  Hornung.  J.  B.  93— 
Hough.  VV.  90—  Howell.  H.  E.  71— Hoyles.  E.  A. 
85— Hull.  G.  M.  91  — Huntington.  H.J.  71. 

Ingham,  G K.  89. 

Jnycox.  J.  M.  91 — Jocelyn.  L-  P.  66.91— Johnson, 
R.  F.  85,  91— Johnson  G.  S.  92— Johnston,  J.  B. 
93— Johnston.  J W.  90. 

Kelland,  J.  77  Kent.  C.  A.  75- Kiefer.  H.  83.84- 
Killilea.  H.  47— King.  R.  H.  92  -King.  H K 92— 
Kinmoud.  A II.  95— Kirtland.  A.  S.  85 — Kirt. 
land,  J.  E.  85 — Kiskadden.  A.  C.  91 — Knapp,  L. 


91— Knight.  P.  A.  87— Knight.  S.  W.  91— Knisely, 
A.  L 92 

Landon,  H.  B.  88-  Law.  R.  F.  92 — Leavitt,  C. 
M.  96-Lehr.  H.  E.  45,  95-Leland,  T.  K.  “4- 
Leonard,  H.  II  94— L-  Roy.  J A.  54.  84.  85,  86,95 
Lewis.  K.  R 92 -Luna well,  D.  96 — Ludlow, 

O.  A.  95—  Luttn,  E.  44.45,  96  — Lulctt,  D.  B.  94 — 
Lyman,  E W.  71. 

AlcAlester.  C.  R.  87— McArthur.  W.  S.  91- Mc- 
Cabe. A.  E 85— McDonell.  F.  D.  91-McGinnis. 
K 44— Me  Indoe,  C.  S.  91— McKean.  T.  L.  94-Mc- 
Kcn/ie,  \V  D.  43.  95 -McLean.  J.  F 53.  96— M"- 
Millan.  J.  T.  72— MacMillan.  L.91— McMttrdy.  R. 
72. 90—  McMurray.  F.  96- McMurrich.  J.  P.  63— 
McPherran.  R.  W.  91— McVay.  S.  S.  85- M alley, 
W*  C,  91  —Marker.  J.  J.  91  Matteson,  D.  M.  44, 

96 —  Matthews,  W.  R-  85— May  worm.  A.  J*  97 — 
Merrill.  H.  D.  71— Miller.G-A.  43,  44,45,  95 -Miller, 
H.H-C.N9— Mills. H.R. 77*- Miner.  K.R-84 — Mitchell, 
R.  90-Morrow.  G.  R.  71,  72— Moseley.  A.  84— 
Moses.  B.  85,  86.  95 — Mowrey,  H.J.  94 — Munn. 

Nattinger.  G.  W.  93— Nelson.  J.  R.  94— Norton. 
C.  R.  85— Norton.  W.  H-  90-Nye.  G.  L.  92. 
Olcott.  W.  J.  47. 

Paddock.  N.  H.  85— Page.  W.  71  Paine,  N.  93 
—Palmer,  A.  B.  67— Palmer,  E.  88— Parkill,  S.  K. 

97- Parks,  A.  C.  94- Parks.  S.  D.  71-Parrish.  W- 
71— Paul.  L.  P.  94— Payne,  VV.  II.  82-Pearce.  W. 
R.  89^ Pearson.  W.  VV.  93— Pedrick.  I.  H.  89— 
Pepple.  VV.  W.  94— Peters.  S.  R.  71— Petrie.  J.  H. 

95 —  Pingree,  H.  S.,  Jr.  96— Pond,  A.  72— Pope,  H. 
H.  71-Post,  H.  S8— Prescott.  A.  B.  67,  68,  88— 
Prettyman.  H.  G.  45.  90— Price.  G.  D.  94. 

Raikes.  J.  M.  97- Remold.  O.  S.  86,  95—  Rey- 
nolds, F.  B.  94— Reynolds,  J.  M.  98  -Rice.  J.  M. 
71— Rich,  G.  F.  93-Klcb,  H.  M.  95-Ricltarda, 
J.  D.  F.  96 —Roberts.  A.  C.  97— Roberts.  O.  94- 
Robins.  H M.  96—  Robinson,  T.  E.  42,  93—  Ross, 

P.  W.  92-Kouech,  M.  E.  85— Rammler,  E.  A. 

96—  Russel,  R.  E.  43,  95. 

Sager,  A.  67— Salmon,  L.  M.  89-Sandera.  I. 
94— Sanderson,  r..  L.  93— Sapp,  J.  R.  91— Sarery, 
W.  I.  85— Scheidler,  J.  97-Scbooley,  R.  H.  71— 
Scovlll,  VV’  S.  69-Seipp,  P.  W.  89,  96 — Seiler, 
H.  89—  Senter,  H.  M.  42,  50,  94 — Sessions,  J Q. 
A.  70— Severance,  T.  C.  91— Sexton,  F.  J.  43— 
Seymour.  W.  W.  93  -Shaw,  E.  71-  Sherman, 
R.  94— Shields,  E.  C.  42,  94_Shiley,  S.  B.  95- 
Smith.  A.  H.  93-Smith.  B.  N.  71-Smith,  F.  L. 
91—  Smith, G.  J.  96— Smith,  H.  93— Smith,  M.  P. 
71— Sntover,  L.  71— Snow,  M.  B.  96— Soule,  C. 
E.  71 -Soule,  H.  84— South  worth,  C.  W.  93- 
Spaulding,  O.  L.  86 — Spence,  A.  K.  87 — Spill, 
w.  95  Spottawood,  J.  %— Sprague,  E.  M.91 — 
Stanley,  A.  A.  Hu,  84— Steere,  J.  B.  84 — Stone, 
VV.  S. 93 - Strait,  B.  93-Suken,  G.  F.  93-Sum- 
mers, VV.  G.  90 — Sutherland,  C.  J.  92 — Swift, 
L.  6'». 

Tanner.  D.  C.  9o-Tappan,  H.  P.  76,  87- 
Tavlor.  J.  W.  71  —Taylor,  R.  W.  85— T©«tx©l,  C. 

T.  54 -Thompson,  A.  C %-Todd,  J.  H.  92— 
Town  lev,  S.  D.  95- Townsend.  F.  91  — Trow- 
bridge, VV’  R.  91— Turner,  W.  R.  98 — Turnijr 
seen,  A.  G.  93. 

Vaiie,  R.  B.  85— Van  Dusen,  J.  VV.  86— Van 
Inw.  gen,  J.  93-Van  Pell,  S.  95-Villa,  G.  R.  F. 
42, 50— Vinsonhaler,  D.  M.92. 

Walker,  C.  I.  72— Walsh,  M.  J.  95- Water- 
man. VV.  VV.  43— Watkins,  C.  F.  43,  96 — Watson, 

E.  98  Watson,  J.  C. 98— Wells.  F.  D.  90— VV’enlev, 
R.  M.  63—  Weutworth,  L.  J.  94—' Whitcomb.  VV. 

F.  % - White,  A-  D.  68  White.  H.  53,  58— White, 
H.C  88 — White,  S.  H.  87-Wickes,  K.  D.  93— 
W id  man,  C.  H.  52,  'k-  Wilder,  G.  K.  91— W ilk- 
inkson,  A.  E.  6'»  Wilkinson,  T.  L.  92— Willett, 
C.  H.  71  Williams.  D.  R.  M5.  86,  94- Wilson,  J. 
C.  87— Wilson,  J E.  87  Winchell,  A.  68.  70- 
VVincltell,  N.  H.  70—  VVotnbacher.  J.  D.  95— 
Wood.  F.  P.  89  W.KJd.  J.  11.  %— Wood.  J.  W. 
9 7 -Woodworth,  P.  93— Worcester,  D.  C.  84,  85  — 
Worcester,  N.  L.  K5— Wright,  C.  D.  91— Wylie, 
E.  97-W»man,  B 88. 

Y**nt,  J.  G.  °5  Yost,  VV.  90— Young,  A.  V.  E 
89  Young,  R J.  89. 

Zollers,  A.  B.  72. 
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YOU  WILL  LIKE  THE 
TURNOUTS  AND  THE 

TREATMENT  YOU  GET  AT 
Both  Phones 


Walker’s 

Livery 

526  Jefferson  St. 


Brown’s 
Drug  Store 

is  i GOOD  Drug  Store.  The 
stock  is  complete,  the  service 
prompt,  the  prices  as  low  as 
any— often  lower  than  others. 
We  solicit  your  trade  on  the 
basis  of  the  above,  and  guar, 
an  tee  entire  satisfaction  in 
connection  with  every  trans- 
action 

The  Laundry 
that  satisfies 

Agency  of 

PAUL  C.  MEYER 

- , 607  E.  Williams  St. 

DE  FRIES 
ART  STORE 

Engrarings,  Etchings 
Prints,  Artistic  Framing 
Statnettes,  Basts,  Medallions 
Qnalnt  Boom  Ornaments 

317  South  Fourth  Ave. 

HENRY  BROS. 

U.  sf  M.  TAILORS 

709  N.  University  Ave.  - ANN  ARBOR. 

C.  E.  GODFREY 

Truck  and  Storage.  Moving  and 
Storing  of  Household  Goods  and 
Pianos  s t s : t 

Wsrebouu  »n i Office 
Phone  82  410  N.  Fourth  Ave. 

Ag.nl  Standard  Otl  Co. 

Parlactlon  Oil  and  Omalloa 

George  Bischoff 

Tlorist 

Choice  Cut  Flowers 

. . AND  V >. 

Decorative  Plants 
Floral  Designs  a Specialty 

330  Chapin  St.  Phone  309 

C.  F.  PARDON 


The  Best  MEATS 
The  Lowest  Prices  in  Town 

221-223  N.  MAIN  ST.  ANN  ARBOR 


In  reading  law,  one  often  has 
occasion  to  consult  a Dictionary, 
and  he  is  particularly  unfortunate 
if  his  Dictionary,  by  citation  of 
authorities  and  notes,  leads  him 
away  from  his  text,  as  it  would 
necessarily  weaken  his  reading. 
A Dictionary  that  will  give  him  an 
accurate  definition  in  the  least 
possible  number  of  words,  is  un- 
questionably the  most  desirable 
book  to  have  on  hand.  Such  a one 
is  Kinney's  Law  Dictionary  and 
Glossary;  it  contains  the  largest 
number  of  words  defined,  both  old 
and  modern,  and  as  a Glossary,  is 
more  complete  than  any  other. 
Hon.  Thomas  N.  Cooley  says:  “ I 
find  it  very  convenient  indeed, 
condensed  as  would  be  expected 
for  the  use  of  students,  but  for 
most  purposes,  sufficient  for  use 
in  the  law  ofilces  of  the  country.” 

One  volume,  $5.25  prepaid;  or, 
for  students'  use,  $3.75  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price  with  the  order. 

Callaghan  & Company 
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FORECAST  FOR  JANUARY 

The  January  Alumnus  will  be  devoted  in  part  to  giving  the  student  of  former 
days  some  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  appearance  of  Ann 
Arbor.  The  leading  article  will  be  written  by  Junius  E.  Bhal,  ’82,  and  will  be 
fully  illustrated  by  halftones  of  streets,  residences,  and  business  buildings  of  the 
city.  Other  articles  of  interest  will  be  “The  Value  of  Ceremonial  in  College  Life,” 
by  Dr.  Aldred  S.  Warthin,  '90m,  and  “The  Aim  of  the  Pilgrim  Fellowship,” 
by  Joseph  F.  Thomas,  ’98. 

The  most  impressive  ceremony  and  the  greatest  ceremonlousneas  recently  witnessed  at  the 
University  were  seen  at  the  exercises  attending  thr  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Medical 
building.  To  most  observers,  it  was  all  very  pleasing.  Why? 

Joseph  F.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  new  instructors  in  English.  The  Pilgrim  fellowship 
affords  $300  for  the  purpose  of  studying  English  teaching  in  high  schools. 

The  following  alumni  promise  to  contribute  some  of  their  recollections  of 
college  life.  The  series  of  reminiscences  that  has  been  running  since  October  has 
proved  very  interesting.  The  contributions  for  January  will  be  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  the  preceding  numbers  The  first  two  were  promised  and  were  ready  for 
the  December  issue.  Lack  of  space  forced  a postponement  to  January. 

General  William  H.  H.  Beadle,  ’61,  67/,  of  Madison,  S.  Dak. 

President  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Normal  School 

Levi  L.  Barbour,  ’63,  '65/,  of  Detroit 

Lawyer,  Kx- Regent,  and  Ex-President  of  the  Alumni  Association 

Arthur  Hill,  ’65,  of  Saginaw 

Successful  business  man,  Regent 

Lester  O.  Goddard,  ’67,  of  Chicago 

Lawyer,  former  vice  president  C.  B.  & Q.  R.  R. 

Isaac  K.  Friedman,  ’93,  of  Chicago 

Author  of  “ The  Lucky  Number,”  “ Poor  People,”  “ By  Bread  Alone” 

Halftone  Portraits  of  the  Contributors  Will  Appear 

The  News  Department  will  have  its  usual  divisions — Athletics,  Campus, 
University,  University  News,  Alumni,  News  from  the  Classes,  Marriages,  Necrol- 
ogy,  and  Book  Notes.  The  index  to  names  will  be  included  as  usual. 


February— Physicians’  T^umber 


March— Qeneral  Number 

Contributions  from  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  ’61, 
William  R.  Day,  ’70,  and  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  ’74 


Single  Copies,  10  cents.  Yearly  Subscription,  $1.00 
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New  and  Important  Law  Book! 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  CAUSES 

By  B.  C.  Moon 

Attorney-at-Law,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


E announce  to  the  lawyers  of  the  United  States  the  publication  of  a new 
and  carefully  prepared  work  upon  the  Removal  of  Causes  from  the 
Courts  of  the  several  States  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
written  by  a lawyer  in  the  active  practice,  who  has  himself  critically 
examined  all  the  decider!  cases  upon  the  subject.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  by  him  to  make  the  work  complete  and  as  accurate  as  possible. 


The  law,  as  enacted  by  Congress  and  construed  by  the  Courts,  is  briefly 
stated  in  the  head-notes  to  the  different  sections,  is  Systematically  treated  in  the  text, 
aud  is  supported  by  the  authorities  quoted  or  cited  in  the  foot-notes.  The  judiciary 
acts  of  1875  and  1887-88,  and  the  more  important  sections  of  other  acts,  are  quoted  in 
full.  Besides  the  text  and  notes,  the  volume  contains  a preface,  an  explanation  of  the 
nomenclature  of  the  volume,  a table  of  contents,  a table  of  laws  quoted,  a table  of 
cases  cited,  and  an  index,  making  in  all  895  pages. 


The  scope  of  the  work  will  be  better  understood  by  an  examination  of  the 
Chapter  Headings,  which  are  as  follows: — Chapter  I,  The  Constitution  and  General 
Statutes.  Chapter  II,  Fundamental  Principles.  Chapter  III,  Suits  of  a Civil  Nature. 
Chapter  IV,  Suits  at  Law  or  in  Equity.  Chapter  V,  Original  Concurrent  Jurisdiction 
Essential  to  Removability.  Chapter  VI,  Amount  in  Controversy.  Chapter  VII,  Fed- 
eral Questions.  Chapter  VIII,  Diverse  Citizenship.  Chapter  IX, Separable  Controv- 
ersy. Chapter  X,  Petition  to  State  Court  for  Removal.  Chapter,  XI,  Removal  Bond. 
Chapter  XII,  Order  and  Transcript  for  Removal.  Chapter  XIII,  Prejudice  and  Local 
Influence.  Chapter  XIV,  Special  Statutes.  Chapter  XV,  Proceedings  after  Removal. 

Besides  being  a thoroughly  reliable  and  up-to-date  treatise  upon  the  Re- 
moval of  Causes,  it  is,  incidentally,  the  best  book  printed  from  which  to  obtain  a 
general , but  thoroughly  exact  knowledge  of  the  Federal  Judicial  system. 


Price  $6.oo  net,  bound  in  law  sheep 
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The  Michigan  Alumnus 

VoL  VIII— DECEMBER  1901— No.  69 


"If  I Had  My  College  Course  to  Take  0»er  Agaln”~The 
Opinions  of  Six  Business  Men 


THOMAS  MARSHALL  BAXTER,  '62 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  contrib- 
ute something  to  the  business 
number  of  the  Alumnus.  In  a 
moment  of  rashness  I promised  to 
do  so.  A man  to  be  a business  man 
must  necessarily  be  a busy  man. 
Such  a man  has  little  time,  and 
often  little  inclination,  to  write  for 
publication.  But  reading  several 
numbers  of  the  Michigan  Alum- 
nus has  revived  my  interest  in  my 
college  days  so  long  past  and  gone. 
If  by  writing  something  here  I can 
give  others  anything  like  the  pleas- 
ure I have  had  in  seeing  the  names 
and  reading  the  thoughts  of  some 
of  my  old  associates  and  class- 
mates, I am  willing  to  do  it. 

I am  asked  to  say  something  in 
the  way  of  advice  to  those  who  are 
now  in  college  preparing  for  a com- 
mercial life.  For  me  to  do  this 
seems  a presumption.  They  are 
under  the  teaching  of  and  can  be 
advised  by  an  able  corps  of  profes- 
sors, who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
educational  work.  Still  there  may 
be  some  practical  ideas  gathered 
from  experience  that  would  be 
worth  considering. 

The  senior  who,  having  finished 
his  college  course,  goes  out  into 


the  world  to  engage  in  commercial 
pursuits,  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
counting  house  or  on  ’change,  will 
find  little  use  for  many  things  that 
he  has  been  taught  in  college.  Yet 
he  will  never  regret  the  years  he 
has  spent  in  study.  Even  when  he 
sees  ignorant,  uneducated  men  go 
ahead  of  him  on  the  road  to  for- 
tune and  high  position,  he  will  not 
forget  that  those  men  would  have 
been  better  and  wiser  if  they  had  a 
better  education. 

“If  I had  my  college  course  to 
take  over  again,”  I know  of  no 
studies  that  I took  the  first  time, 
that  I would  not  take  now.  But 
there  are  those  that  possess  more 
interest  to  me  now  than  they  did 
then.  There  are  those  of  which  I 
see  and  appreciate  the  value  now 
more  than  I did  then.  In  these 
days  of  America’s  trade  expansion, 
when  every  American  whether  he 
be  a business  man  or  not  is  thrown 
more  and  more  in  contact  with  the 
people  of  foreign  countries,  every 
educated  man  should  speak  some 
modern  language  other  than  his 
own,  and  the  more  the  better. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  day,  we 
studied  French  and  German  in  col- 
lege. It  is  true  that  dear  Professor 
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Fasquelle — peace  be  to  his  ashes — 
was  a Frenchman,  and  knew  all 
about  the  French  language,  but  we 
had  a way  of  getting  through  with 
those  examinations  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  it  ourselves.  This 
was  more  because  of  the  very  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  or  lack  of 
interest  in  the  study  of  a foreign 
language,  than  any  fault  of  the 
teacher.  He  had  a system  wh’ch 


Thomas  Marshall  Baxter.  ‘62 


was  considered  good  in  its  day,  but 
somehow  it  failed  to  make  fluent 
French-speaking  men  out  of  his 
students. 

The  acquiring  of  a language  so 
that  one  can  speak  it  and  under- 
stand it  depends  largely  upon  the 
student  himself.  An  hour  every 
day  in  the  class  will  not  do  it,  no 
matter  how  long  the  study  is  con- 
tinued. To  do  it  one  should  follow 
the  example  of  the  Germans  and 
Swedes  who  come  to  this  coun- 


try. Place  yourself  in  a position 
where  you  are  compelled  to  speak 
and  hear  the  new  language  con- 
stantly. 

The  college  should  form  clubs 
where  no  English  is  spoken.  Let 
the  club  be  provided  with  a native 
French,  German,  or  Spanish  per- 
son to  drill  the  members,  and  com- 
pel them  to  practice.  The  end  is 
certainly  worth  the  labor  that  js 
necessary'.  The  time  to  do  all  of 
this  is  when  in  college.  I have 
tried  this  later  in  life,  and  it  comes 
hard.  If  you  have  learned  either 
French,  German,  or  Spanish,  you 
have  an  accomplishment  that  will 
be  useful  to  you  at  home  and 
abroad.  Besides  that  it  is  an  ac- 
complishment that  is  ornamental. 
You  meet  a native  American,  who 
can  speak  readily  more  that  one 
language,  and  you  look  up  to  him. 
You  do  not  need  to  see  his  diploma 
to  know  that  he  is  an  educated  man. 
We  are  the  only  nation  who  in 
educating  their  children  do  not  ed- 
ucate them  in  this  way.  In  Rus- 
sia, where  the  masses  are  unedu- 
cated, the  rich  and  higher  class 
teach  their  children  several  lan- 
guages. The  child  of  such  a family 
will  speak  readily  English,  French, 
and  German  when  he  is  ten  years 
old.  Of  course  there  are  reasons 
for  acquiring  foreign  languages 
there,  which  up  to  now  have  not 
existed  in  our  country. 

Up  to  a few  years  ago  we  as  a 
people  had  lived  largely  within 
ourselves.  That  is,  we  did  not  go 
out  into  the  world  and  seek  business 
relations  with  other  nations,  as  the 
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European  countries  do.  But  within 
the  past  five  or  ten  years  there  has 
been  a great  change  in  this  respect. 
Our  products  and  manufactured 
articles  go  more  and  more  to  foreign 
countries.  The  young  man  who 
would  seek  to  enter  business  must 
conform  to  this  order  of  things. 
He  will  find  that  while  his  Latin 
and  Greek  may  help  in  his  studies 
of  modern  language,  they  will  not 
help  him  when  in  some  business 
matter  he  comes  in  contact  with  a 
Spaniard,  a Frenchman,  or  a Rus- 
sian. 

The  young  man  going  out  to  earn 
his  living  in  this  country  now  will 
find  fewer  chances  to  engage  in  any 
mercantile  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count than  did  his  father  or  grand  - 
father.  The  trusts  have  gained 
control  of  all  lines  of  trade.  Ex- 
cept in  their  employ  there  are  few 
openings.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  chance  for  such  a young  man 
would  be  in  or  in  connection  with 
our  new  possessions.  Of  these  the 
Philippines  afford  the  best  opening 
of  anything  in  sight.  No  young 
American  would  have  any  hope 
of  success  there  or  in  Cuba  unless 
he  speaks  Spanish.  The  need  of  a 
foreign  tongue  is  the  same  in 
trade  relations  with  Europe.  It  is 
true  many  Europeans  speak  Eng- 
lish, but  many  do  not.  If  an 
American  speaks  English  and  an- 
other European  language,  it  will  go 
a great  way  with  him  in  visiting 
Europe  for  business  or  pleasure. 

Therefore,  “ if  I had  my  college 
course  to  take  over,”  I should 
deem  myself  fortunate  if  my  college 


afforded  the  advantages  in  the  study 
of  modern  languages,  which  I have 
mentioned.  I should  certainly  de- 
vote my  time  faithfully  to  acquiring 
at  least  one  languarge  in  addition 
to  English.  And  if  in  doing  this 
it  became  necessary  to  take  some 
time  away  from  some  of  those  stud  - 
ies  that  are  taught  in  all  colleges 
not  for  utility  but  for  mental  train  - 
ing,  I should  feel  that  there  is  no 
higher  mental  training  than  I should 
get  in  the  study  of  the  language 
and  the  literalure  of  France  or  Ger- 
many or  Spain. 

OLIVER  PARTRIDGE  DICKINSON,  ’66 
I have  been  in  business  contin- 
uously since  I graduated  thirty - 
five  years  ago.  I do  not  believe 
that  any  of  my  college  studies  (I 
took  the  usual  classical  course) 
has  proved  a direct  help  to  me  in 
my  career,  such  as  it  has  been. 
Possibly  if  I had  chosen  a different 
curriculum,  1 might  now  be  able 
to  make  a different  statement,  but 
I do  not  think  so.  The  specific 
information  which  one  gets  from 
one’s  studies  in  a general  college 
course  is  not  the  important  thing. 
That  is  little  enough  at  the  best, 
and  is  likely  to  be  largely  forgotten 
in  course  of  time.  Habits  of 
thought  and  methods  of  study, 
leading  to  mental  concentration 
and  thoroughness  in  whatever  one 
undertakes:  these  are  the  things 
that  count,  and  if  they  are  learned 
by  the  time  of  graduation,  one  has 
done  well.  These  are  of  constant 
application  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, either  in  business  or  in  a 
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profession,  and  are  of  the  essen- 
tials to  success.  The  great  benefit 
of  a college  education  is  in  learn- 
ing correct  principles  of  this  char- 
acter; and  a mind  so  disciplined 
has  a decided  advantage  in  a busi- 
ness career. 

What  particular  studies  are  the 
best  to  produce  such  a discipline? 
I do  not  think  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference whether  one  takes  up  the 
languages  or  mathematics  ' or  the 
sciences  or  something  else,  but 
whatever  studies  are  selected  they 


Oliver  Partridge  Dickinson,  '66 


should  be  pursued  with  consci- 
entious thoroughness,  and  none 
should  be  neglected  or  shirked. 
Things  may  be  different  now,  but 
in  my  day  there  was  generally  some 
one  study  nearly  all  the  time  that 
was  unpopular,  and  it  was  almost 


a test  of  good  fellowship  to  give  it 
the  cold  shoulder  and  get  through 
with  it,  in  some  way,  with  as  little 
exertion  as  possible,  and  with  no 
pretense  of  trying  to  understand  it. 
It  was  undoubtedly,  in  many  cases, 
the  fault  of  easy-going  instructors 
that  such  a state  of  things  existed, 
but  the  result  was  demoralizing  to 
the  student,  and  if  I had  my  course 
to  take  over,  I should  certainly 
make  a reformation  in  this  respect, 
even  at  the  risk  of  no  longer  being 
considered  a good  fellow. 

Only  in  the  way  I have  suggested 
can  a college  course,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  considered  as  preliminary 
to  a business  career.  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  any 
number  of  years  of  actual  business 
experience.  We  do  not  look  upon 
the  diploma  of  a business  college 
as  any  passport,  although  it  certi- 
fies to  studies  supposed  to  be  di- 
rectly in  our  line.  Why  should  a 
bachelor  of  arts  stand  any  better 
chance,  making  no  pretense  to 
having  pursued  such  studies?  He 
must  rest  assured  that  he  will  have 
to  start  in  considerably  behind  the 
young  man  who  went  into  business 
when  the  bachelor  of  arts  entered 
college,  but  he  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  ought 
soon  to  overtake  and  pass  him,  and 
that  he  should,  by  reason  of  his 
mental  training,  be  qualified  even- 
tually for  higher  responsibilities. 

There  are  many  business  men 
who  believe  that  a college  educa- 
tion is  a detriment,  rather  than  a 
benefit,  to  a business  career.  This 
may  be  the  case  when  a graduate 
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has  a mistaken  idea  of  his  com- 
parative importance,  and  valuable 
time  may  be  lost  in  reducing  him 
to  his  proper  level.  But  any  sen- 
sible man  should  admit  that,  be- 
tween two  persons,  neither  of  whom 
has  had  experience,  a young  man 
of  education  is  to  be  preferred. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a college 
graduate  will  learn  more  rapidly 
and  be  more  successful. 

CLARENCE  MONROE  BURTON, 

'73,  ’74/ 

If  I had  an  opportunity  to  again 
pass  through  the  studies  of  the 
University,  what  would  I do?  If 
an  old  head  were  set  on  a boy’s 
shoulders,  what  would  he  do?  I 
cannot  satisfactorily  answer  these 
questions,  but  I will  note  a few  of 
the  ideas  that  have  come  to  me  in 
connection  with  them : a few  of  the 
lessons  that  nearly  thirty  years  of 
hard  work  have  taught  me. 

When  I entered  the  University, 
in  1869,  I still  lacked  some  months 
of  reaching  my  sixteenth  birthday. 
I had  no  plans  laid  down  for  my 
future  life,  nor  had  I reached  an  age 
where  the  coming  years  could  give 
me  much  anxiety.  As  time  passed 
along  I took  up  the  study  of  law, 
not  because  I liked  it,  but  because 
it  seemed  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
After  graduation  and  upon  an 
entrance  into  the  life  that  was  to  be 
one  of  work  thereafter,  I soon  found 
that  there  were  very  few  successful 
lawyers,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  members  of  that  profession  were 
eking  out  a bare  livelihood,  with  a 
fair  prospect  that  in  old  age  they 


would  become  dependent  on  chil- 
dren or  friends  for  support.  An 
examination  of  the  other  professions 
and  trades  revealed  the  same  state 
of  affairs.  I believe  there  are  few 
persons  in  any  profession  or  calling 
who  are  adapted  to  the  work  they 
are  undertaking,  but  these  few  per- 
sons are  generally  successful. 


Clarence  Monroe  Burton,  ’73,  '74/ 

Whether  I should  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  any  other  business  than 
that  which  fell  to  my  lot,  I do  not 
know.  I am  not  egotistical  enough 
to  think  that  I should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  any  thing  I undertook, 
and  I am  contented  in  knowing 
that  I have  succeeded  in  the  one  I 
chose.  I sometimes  think  there  is 
great  truth  in  the  lines  of  Shakes- 
peare : 

“There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune." 

When  my  children  began  to  arrive 
at  such  an  age  that  they  were  old 
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enough  to  think  of  their  future  life, 
I talked  with  each  in  a way  to  de- 
termine the  bent  of  mind  and  the 
business,  trade,  calling,  or  profes- 
sion that  would  be  best  for  each 
child  to  undertake.  When  a de- 
cided preference  was  given  in  any 
direction,  I have,  from  that  time, 
tried  to  turn  the  child’s  attention 
constantly  to  a preparation  for  his 
life  work  along  that  path. 

If  I could  again  start  in  college 
life  with  my  mind  made  up  as  to 
what  path  I would  follow  after 
graduation,  I would  devote  myself 
as  exclusively  as  possible  to  the 
studies  that  would  be  of  assistance 
in  that  calling.  The  great  division 
of  studies  and  classes  as  now  laid 
down  in  the  University  courses 
permits  this  sort  of  this  work.  The 
civil  engineer  has  little  need  of 
studying  the  dead  languages,  or 
law,  but  to  the  lawyer,  preacher, 
or  teacher,  these  studies  are  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Whatever  vocation  is  chosen, 
the  student  should  determine,  first, 
that  his  heart  and  soul  are  in  the 
work,  that  no  matter  what  discour- 
agements come,  he  must  hold  on 
and  persevere,  and  always  do  the 
best  he  can.  Never  do  poor  work : 
better  do  good  work  and  get  half 
paid,  than  do  poor  work  for  good 
pay.  To  again  refer  to  my  own 
children,  and  to  others  who  have 
sought  my  advice,  I say : In  choos- 
ing a vocation,  try  to  find  one  that 
will  last  longer  than  the  life  of  the 
founder.  Build  up  a business  that 
can  be  transmitted  to  the  next  gen  - 
eration,  or  that  can  be  sold. 


The  active  life  of  an  ordinary 
business  man  is  not  generally  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  there 
is  not  space  enough,  in  one  life, 
to  build  up  a large  business  on  a 
firm  and  solid  foundation.  Let  the 
beginner  lay  the  foundation  and 
build  a portion  of  the  superstruc- 
ture to  show  the  form  of  the  edifice, 
but  let  him  expect  that  the  work 
will  be  taken  up  where  he  leaves 
off,  by  those  whom  he  has  brought 
up  and  instructed  in  carrying  out 
his  ideas.  In  a mechanical  way 
the  world  is  constantly  changing 
for  the  better.  One  man  works  for 
years  to  construct  and  complete  an 
article,  but  as  soon  as  his  work  is 
well  in  use,  another  adds  an 
improvement.  Old  men  do  not 
take  quickly  to  new  inventions: 
they  prefer  to  walk  in  paths  they 
have  themselves  trodden  smooth. 
So  it  a man  builds  up  a business, 
and  gets  it  well  started  and  turns 
it  over  to  his  children,  if  they  are 
wise  they  will  introduce  into  it  the 
new  ideas  and  schemes  that  the 
father  was  unwilling  to  tolerate. 

The  young  man  enters  college 
with  his  mind  full  of  one  idea;  he 
has  chosen  his  life  work  and  he  is 
investigating,  studying,  prying  into 
everything  that  reaches  along  that 
line.  He  learns  all  that  can  be 
learned  in  college.  He  travles,  but 
in  his  travels,  night  and  day  the 
object  of  his  life  work  is  before  him 
and  every  step  he  takes  is  bent 
towards  the  same  end. 

I do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
student  should  know  nothing  ex- 
cept his  business.  The  one  who 
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talks  shop  all  the  time  is  not  very 
companionable  nor  is  he  a great 
ornament  to  society;  but  the  suc- 
cessful business  man,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  the  best  man  for  the  gen- 
eral community . By  successful 
business  man,  I do  not  mean  the 
one  who  accumulates  the  most 
money,  but  the  one  who  is  the 
greatest  success  in  the  line  of  work 
he  has  chosen  for  himself.  The 
man  who  is  "Jack  of  all  trades  and 
master  of  none,’’  may  be  a handy 
man  to  have  around,  but  he  is  not 
as  important  a man  in  the  world’s 
work  as  the  one  who  can  and  does 
successfully  teach,  or  preach,  or 
manufacture. 

In  the  last  year  of  my  course  in 
the  law  department  one  of  our  pro- 
fessors, Judge  C.  I.  Walker,  one 
day  told  the  class  he  thought  every 
active  business  man  ought  to  have 
some  study  to  take  up  in  the  hours 
not  occupied  with  his  business. 
The  judge  had  taken  for  his  sub- 
ject, the  history  of  his  state,  and 
in  this  he  occupied  his  hours  of 
leisure. 

No  words  ever  had  greater  influ- 
ence on  me  than  those  of  Judge 
Walker.  There  never  has  been  an 
hour  from  that  day  to  this  that  I 
have  not  been  busy  when  away  from 
my  daily  work,  and  if  opportunity 
offered,  I was  engaged  in  the  stud- 
ies chosen  under  this  advice  of  our 
good  professor. 

To  sum  up  what  I would  try  to 
do  if  I again  entered  the  Univer- 
sity : I would  first  choose  the  pro- 
fession, trade,  or  occupation  I in- 
tended to  follow,  and  I would  then 


study  every  work  that  would  make 
me  proficient  in  that  line.  I would 
choose,  for  my  life  work,  something 
hard;  something  that  needed  con- 
stant work  and  study  and  attention ; 
something  that,  if  it  started  small, 
would  grow  large  as  I worked  it  up. 

I should  expect  to  work  constantly 
and  diligently.  We  can  be  here 
only  a few  short  years  any  way,  and 
how  much  better  it  is  to  wear  out 
than  to  rust  out.  Work  "while  it 
is  day;  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work."  I would  make 
my  pleasures  few  and  simple  until 
I had  accumulated  sufficient  so  that 
I could  enjoy  greater  and  more  ex- 
pensive pleasures  without  feeling 
pinched  as  a consequence. 

I would  have  my  hours  of  leisure 
filled,  as  I always  have  had  them 
filled,  with  studies  in  some  direc- 
tion that  combined  pleasure  with 
recreation. 

EDWARD  CHARLES  HINMAN,  '74 

From  a manufacturer’s  stand- 
point, I say:  “Take  the  scientific 
course,  but  study  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  world,  higher 
mathematics,  surveying,  machine 
drawing,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
commercial  law,  and  human  na- 
ture." 

Since  the  Spanish- American  war 
the  balance  of  trade  has  been  so 
largely  in  our  favor  that  we  have 
become  a creditor  nation,  and  banks 
of  exchange  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries must  necessarily  carry  a bal- 
ance in  New  York.  Foreign  ac- 
counts with  America  are  largely 
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paid  in  New  York  (not  London) 
exchange,  written  in  English  and 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  foreign 
merchant,  agent,  or  manufacturer, 
sends  as  good  an  order  and  letter, 
written  in  English  on  an  American 
typewriter,  as  we  get  from  New 
York  or  Chicago. 


Kdward  Charles  Hintnan  '74 


French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  American  manufacturer 
to-day.  English  is  fast  becoming 
the  commercial  language  of  the 
world.  Learn  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  it  well. 

America  was  discovered  com- 
mercially by  many  people  in  1898, 
and  there  have  been  thousands  of 
foreigners  trading  with  her  since 
that  year  who  could  not  find  Amer- 
ica on  the  map  before.  Therefore, 
I say  to  the  young  man  who  in- 


tends to  become  a manufacturer, 
cut  out  every  modern  language  but 
English  where  you  can.  Deter- 
mine as  early  as  possible  what 
branch  of  manufacturing  you  will 
take  up  and  work  to  that  end. 

After  completing  the  university 
course,  a trip  abroad  for  a year  with 
your  future  occupation  in  mind  will 
be  a great  benefit.  There  you  may 
learn  to  speak  correctly  a few  words 
of  the  native  language.  You  will 
not  need  more.  Americans  travel 
abroad  in  great  numbers  every  year, 
some  of  them  with  only  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage; yet  none  have  trouble  in 
making  their  wants  known  to  for- 
eigners, many  of  whom  speak  as 
good  or  better  English  than  these 
Americans  themselves. 

When  you  commence  your  busi- 
ness life,  strive  to  do  your  work  a 
little  better  than  your  predecessor. 
Study  system  and  detail  in  every- 
thing. Be  careful  in  your  treat- 
ment of  subordinates;  get  their 
confidence;  make  their  interests 
your  own ; always  be  ready  to  hear 
their  troubles  and  suggest  a rem- 
edy ; encourage  them  to  better  their 
condition.  When  the  time  comes 
that  you  are  placed  in  charge  of  a 
manufacturing  plant,  do  not  forget 
that  your  employee  is  your  fellow 
man,  and  you  will  command  his 
respect ; having  that,  you  will  re- 
ceive a fair  day's  work  for  a fair 
day's  pay.  American  workmen 
lead  the  world,  because  they  are  as 
a class  the  most  intelligent.  Try 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  your  em- 
ployees and  thereby  increase  the 
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efficiency  of  your  working  force. 

Try  to  employ  American  born 
apprentices  who  have  passed  the 
ninth  grade  in  the  public  schools. 
They  make  reasoning,  thinking  op- 
eratives that  are  slow  to  be  led  away 
by  advanced  thinkers  (?)  who  do 
not  work,  but  thrive  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  employee  and  em- 
ployer. 

Capital  and  labor  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  Success  or  failure  comes 
alike  to  both ; their  interests  are 
identical,  the  agitator  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  In  this 
country  to-day  the  rich  are  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  who  work  are 
getting  richer,  not  poorer. 

In  the  words  of  Josh  Billings, 
“Success  doesn’t  consist  in  never 
making  blunders,  but  in  never  inak  - 
ing  the  same  one  twice. ” “Never 
mourn  because  you  make  mistakes : 
it  is  the  people  who  make  mistakes 
that  lead  the  world,  while  the  pre- 
cise people  who  never  make  any 
mistakes  keep  books  for  them  on  a 
small  salary.” 

There  never  was  so  good  a chance 
in  the  manufacturing  world  for  the 
young  university  graduate  of  Amer- 
ica as  to-day.  Perfect  yourself  for 
some  particular  line  of  manufac- 
ture, study  your  books  a little 
harder  than  you  do  Pabst,  Schlitz, 
Budweiser,  football,  and  cigarettes, 
and  the  chances  are  one  hundred  to 
one  you  will  succeed. 

HORATIO  CLARK  FORD,  ’75 

“If  I had  my  College  Course  to 
Take  Over!”  I would  certainly 
take  it  over,  notwithstanding  the 


position  of  Messrs.  Carnegie,  Coler, 
Sage,  Schwab,  and  others:  — and 
quite  frankly  that  great  boon  would 
not  be  a paradise  for  me  unless  my 
work  could  be  taken  again  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  under  the 
instruction  and  inspiration  of  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Angell,  Cocker, 
Adams,  Frieze,  Olney,  and  Tyler, 
and  with  the  ambitious  boys  of  ’75. 
There  have  been  other  classes,  but 
there  is  just  one  class  for  me.  In 
view  of  this 
testimony 
the  question 
irises, — what 
was  there  in 
the  place,  the 
time,  the  in 
st  rue  tors,  and 
the  compan  - 
ionship,  that 
leads  one  after 
twenty-six 
years  to  make 
note  of  the 
same?  I aus- 
wer  briefly : — 
Presenting  myself  for  entrance 
examinations  in  September,  1871, 
without  a known  friend,  not  even 
an  acquaintance,  in  attendance  at 
the  University  or  even  in  the  city, 
on  the  first  day  as  a timid  fresh- 
man, I met  that  great  soul,  Dr. 
Cocker — scholar,  Christian  gentle- 
man. From  the  moment  of  his 
cordial  greeting  I was  persuaded 
that  the  great  University  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every 
class,  he  that  did  his  work  well 
and  behaved  himself  as  a citizen 
and  a student  was  accepted.  My 
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college  experience  early  taught  me 
— and  the  lesson  must  be  learned, 
earlier  or  later,  by  every  one  who 
would  truly  succeed — that  one 
must  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  honest 
endeavor — his  own  worth.  Hence, 
my  first  word  of  counsel  to  every 
student  is:  “Spend  little  time  look- 
ing for  family  or  fraternity  props 
or  pulls."  These  do  not  cut  any- 
where nearly  as  wide  a swath  in 
the  world  as  the  boy  sometimes 
thinks.  That  sort  of  endeavor 
failed  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  the  ’70’s  of  the  last  century, 
and  will  in  the  long  run  always 
fail  in  every  century. 

In  the  second  place  I would  be 
careful  in  the  selection  of  what  I 
studied,  and  exceedingly  careful 
as  to  how  I studied.  The  aim  in 
a measure  is  knowledge,  breadth 
of  vision ; but  above  all  the  aim  is 
a mind  trained  to  work  thoroughly 
and  persistently.  There  is  always 
a place  for  the  man,  young  or  old, 
who  can  think,  who  has  reason- 
able ideas,  supported  by  courage 
and  hard  work  enough  to  put  them 
into  being.  This  power  comes 
not  by  little  or  much  knowledge  of 
many  subjects,  but  by  persistent 
mental  training. 

The  college  youth  has  one  great 
advantage  over  the  district  school 
boy  if  he  can  make  his  mind  work 
better.  Failing  in  this  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  fall  behind  in  the 
race.  Therefore,  my  second  moral 
is:  “Whatever  you  study,  be 

thorough.”  Were  I to  take  my 
course  over  again,  I would  confine 
myself  very  closely  to  the  lan- 


guages, mathematics,  and  historical 
studies,  for  the  entire  academic 
period,  and  let  special  or  profes- 
sional studies  alone. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  from  my 
college  life  and  association  with 
such  men  as  my  professors  and  the 
boys  of  '75,  I got  an  abiding  en- 
thusiasm. There  is  a college 
training  that  squeezes  out  and 
smoothes  down  until  the  result  is 
a soft,  oily,  uniform,  lifeless  pro- 
toplasm. It  were  better  for  any 
young  man  under  such  tutelage 
that  he  return  to  the  plow;  for 
him  there  is  nothing  but  empti- 
ness,— empty  pews — empty  office 
— empty  school  - room  — empty 
store — empty  factory — and  empty 
purse.  Choose  and  cultivate  every 
association  in  college  that  will 
create  a genuine  enthusiasm  for 
all  that  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful; 
an  enthusiasm  for  hard  work  that 
will  not  rest  until  you  find  a way, 
that  aspires  to  no  ordinary  excel- 
sior. Some  who  are  college  trained 
think  it  bad  form  to  show  enthu- 
siasm ; I think  it  the  first  essential 
symptom  of  success.  An  orator, 
I think  it  was  Duffield,  at  the 
services  connected  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  Hall,  said: 
“Young  man,  set  your  excelsior 
high,  high  as  the  very  heavens  are 
high.”  You  may  take  exceptions 
to  the  simile,  but  that  one  sentence 
sank  down  deep  into  one  fresh- 
man's soul,  and  was,  and  has  been 
many  times  as  much  to  him  as  all 
he  ever  learned  in  college  about 
botany  or  physics. 
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HENRY  WINFIELD  ASHLEY,  ’79 

The  most  obvious  characteristic 
of  the  successful  commercial  man 
is  that  he  forgets  or  ignores  mis- 
takes and  never  troubles  his  ac- 
quaintance with  “vain  regrets.” 
Yet  most  of  those  who  are  in  or 
past  middle  life  at  times  enjoy  the 
mental  dissipation  of  imagining 
that  but  for 
an  insuffi- 
cient or  mis- 
directed ed- 
ucation they 
would  have 
produ  ced 
larger  re- 
sults: and 

out  of  such 
morbid 
though  ts 
possibly  an 
idea  can  be 

Henry  Winfield  Ashley.  . . 

<79  evolved 

which  may 
suggest  a direction  fortunate  to  the 
mental  discipline  of  some  under- 
graduate. 

The  minds  of  men  like  Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt,  Rockefeller,  Car- 
negie, Marshall  Field,  and  J.  J. 
Hill  have  done  much  to  create  the 
present  commercial  epoch.  When 
I was  for  the  first  time  about  to 
meet  one  of  them,  the  mutual 
friend  observed,  “This  man  has  not 
had  the  advantage  of  the  discipline 
of  the  study  of  books,  yet  his  mind 
is  always  subject  to  entire  control 
— he  will  not  forget  your  person- 
ality and  will  treasure  and  assimi- 
late everything  you  say  to  him.” 
True  enough.  He  immediately 


selected  a subject  in  which  I had 
an  interest,  and  years  afterwards 
recalled  the  substance  of  this  cas- 
ual conversation. 

The  patent  characteristic  of  his 
mind  was  the  development  of  the 
perceptive  faculty — he  saw,  heard, 
felt,  and  assimilated  and  remem- 
bered what  was  going  on  about 
him. 

When  I was  a candidate  for  B. 
A.  I one  day  met  a fellow  student 
standing  near  the  front  east  en- 
trance to  the  old  medical  building. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  lost — 
didn’t  know  where  he  was  and  had 
no  recollection  that  he  had  ever 
before  seen  the  columns  of  Nagele’s 
domicile; — yet  this  man  was  an  in- 
telligent student  of  books  and  had 
a disciplined  mind  of  the  reflective 
type. 

But  commercial  methods  and  op- 
portunities don't  wait  on  rumina- 
tion. The  men  who  have  within 
thirty  years  transformed  transpor- 
tation, manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial methods  did  not  lose  time 
in  meditation;  the  history  of  their 
lives  indicates  ceaseless  activity, 
and  an  appreciation  of  every  situa- 
tion which  each  day  presented. 

If  to  this  developed  faculty  of 
perception  you  add  physical  and 
mental  courage,  you  have  the  qual- 
ities of  mind  which  a successful 
commercial  career  seems  to  re- 
quire. 

The  rise  and  spread  of  manual 
training  and  polytechnic  schools 
seems  a public  protest  against  the 
processes  by  which  the  mind  of 
the  undergraduate  was  moulded 
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and  disciplined  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  difficult  to  bring  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer  to  believe  that 
a mind  can  be  developed  and  trained 
for  commercial  life  by  perferring 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages 
and  metaphysics.  “If  I had  my 
college  course  to  take  over,"  hav- 
ing a commercial  life  in  view,  I 


would  supplement  my  manual 
training,  mathematics,  and  physics 
(studies  which  should  develop  and 
discipline  the  perceptive  faculties) 
by  only  so  much  Greek,  Latin, 
and  metaphysics  as  would  enable 
me  better  to  enjoy  the  aesthetic, 
and  the  companionship  of  profes- 
sional and  cultivated  society. 


The  Young  Engineer's  Chances  for  Employment 


Engineering  is  devoted 

very  largely  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  material  and  the  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  civilization.  In 


Charles  Ezra  Greene 


the  settlement  of  a new'  country, 
the  improvement  of  lines  of  com- 
munication is  the  most  pressing 
need.  Then  follow  the  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources,  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  the  con- 
struction of  important  works,  the 
creation  of  new  industries,  and 
the  addition  of  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life.  In  all  of 
these  lines  the  engineer  plays  an 
important  part.  The  demands  of 
modern  civilization  have  become 
very  complex,  and  the  engineers 


who  shall  satisfy  these  demands 
wisely  and  with  due  economy  of 
resources  will  be  those  who  have 
had  careful  technical  training. 

The  great  change  within  a cen- 
tury in  our  surroundings  and 
habits  was  shown  in  a forcible 
manner  in  the  presidential  address 
read  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  last  summer.  In  sub- 
stance the  statement  was  as  follows : 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  man 
who,  residing  fifty  miles  from  a 
great  city,  was  called  there  on 
business,  rose  before  daylight, 
lighted  a tallow  dip  by  means  of 
tinder,  kindled  by  sparks  from  a 
flint  and  steel,  started  a wood  fire 
on  the  kitchen  hearth,  and  had  his 
breakfast  cooked  in  a pot  hung  from 
an  iron  crane.  Then  a heavy 
stage  coach,  hung  on  leather 
springs,  carried  him  by  muddy 
roads,  over  hill  and  valley,  and 
perhaps  across  a navigable  river  by 
ferry  boat  propelled  by  horse 
power.  Arrived  at  the  city,  he 
walked  through  dirt}'  streets,  paved 
with  cobblestones,  to  his  destina- 
tion, probably  a brick  building  two 
or  three  stories  high,  with  a damp 
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cellar  and  an  objectionable  back 
yard.  Entering  a dark  hall,  he 
climbed  a wooden  stairway  and 
reached  a room  wanned  by  a wood 
fire  and  lighted  by  a sperm  oil 
lamp  with  one  wick;  for  he  had 
been  long  on  the  way  and  the  day 
was  gone. 

Today  his  grandson,  in  an  apart- 
ment warmed  by  steam,  comfort- 
ably eating  his  breakfast  which 
has  been  cooked  over  a gas  range, 
reads  the  morning  paper  which 
contains  the  news  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  makes  an 
early  business  appointment  in  the 
city  by  telegraph  or  long  distance 
telephone.  He  has  at  his  com- 
mand the  electric  car,  or  the 
automobile  fed  by  petroleum 
brought  miles  underground  by 
pipe  lines  from  the  wells,  and  his 
conveyance  traverses  clean  smooth 
streets  of  aspljalt  or  brick.  He 
may  take  a luxurious  train  at  the 
railroad  station,  be  carried  over 
high  bridges,  through  tunnels,  per- 
haps under  rivers,  and  is  deposited 
in  an  hour  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

On  the  spot  his  grandfather 
visited  he  finds  a huge,  twenty  - 
story  building,  with  deep  base- 
ment, founded  on  rock  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  by  means 
of  steel  cylinders  sunk  by  aid  of 
compressed  air  supplied  from 
powerful  pumps  driven  by  steam 
or  electricity  from  a power  station 
half  a mile  away.  These  cylin- 
ders have  been  filled  with  artificial 
stone  to  make  a solid  foundation. 
The  building  has  a carefully  com- 
puted and  fashioned  skeleton  of 


beams  and  columns  of  steel,  of 
specified  composition,  all  designed 
for  strength  and  stiffness.  The 
covering,  floors,  and  partitions  are 
light  and  incombustible.  Water  is 
brought  in  pipes  from  a distance, 
and  electricity  and  steam  are  gen- 
erated in  the  basement.  There 
are  found  boilers,  engines,  accu- 
mulators, dynamos,  and  fans.  Cold 
and  hot  water  pipes,  steam  pipes, 
electric  light  and  telephone  wires, 
ventilating  flues  with  artificial 
draft,  sanitary  pipes  and  conven- 
iences reach  every  room.  Enter- 
ing the  brilliantly  lighted  hallway 
of  this  building  he  is  lifted  to  his 
destination  at  a speed  of  500  feet 
per  minute,  past  floor  after  floor, 
crowded  with  the  offices  of 
financiers,  managers  of  traffic  and 
trade,  lawyers,  chemists,  contrac- 
tors and  manufacturers. 

In  all  of  these  improvements  the 
engineer  has  taken  a prominent 
part  and  with  most  of  these  busi- 
ness firms  he  is  closely  connected. 

Not  a half  century  ago  the  young 
man  who  wished  to  become  an 
engineer  entered  an  office  to  serve 
a term  of  years,  as  a medical  stu- 
dent formerly  engaged  himself  with 
a physician,  or  a law  student  read 
law  in  an  attorney’s  office.  Now 
technical  schools  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  country.  In  the  trans- 
ition period,  the  opinion  would 
naturally  be  held  by  many  that  the 
college -bred  man  was  inferior  to 
the  one  who  had  acquired  his 
early  training  in  the  field,  the 
factory,  or  the  office ; but  there  has 
been  a most  decided  change  in  that 
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view.  As  the  graduates  of  tech- 
nical schools  became  working 
engineers  and  rose  to  the  charge 
of  important  works  and  industries, 
they  more  and  more  selected  as 
their  assistants  the  young  engineer- 
ing graduates,  the  men  who  had 
the  same  sound,  theoretical  train- 
ing that  they  themselves  had 
received  and  the  value  of  which 
they  well  knew. 

Activity  in  engineering  and  a 
brisk  demand  for  assistant  en- 
gineers is  coincident  with  a time 
of  busi..ess  prosperity.  Then  cor- 
porations and  municipalities  plan 
improvements  and  extensions, 
promoters  bring  forward  new  en- 
terprises, shops  and  factories  are 
crowded  with  orders.  When  hard 
times  come,  retrenchment  in  ex- 
penditure of  money  is  necessary, 
and  openings  for  employment  are 
not  easily  found  by  the  beginner. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  young 
graduate  has  not  been  obliged  to 
seek  employment;  the  employer 
has  sought  him,  sometimes  by 
letter,  sometimes  in  person,  and  no 
recent  graduate  of  Michigan  has 
lacked  an  offered  engagement  a 
fortnight  after  receiving  his  degree. 
Some  students  went  to  work  before 
Commencement,  leaving  the  degree 
to  be  granted  in  October,  in  ab- 
sentia. As  this  state  of  things 
has  become  known,  the  increase 
of  the  entering  class  this  year  to 
more  than  two  hundred  need  cause 
no  surprise. 

The  students  in  the  several 
divisions  of  the  engineering  course 
have  much  training  and  man y sub- 


jects of  instruction  in  common; 
the  differentiation  occurs  largely 
in  the  senior  year.  Hence  it  is 
not  unusual  for  graduates  in  one 
line  to  engage  in  work  that  appears 
to  belong  more  naturally  to  another 
line.  The  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment are  generally  as  good  in 
one  field  as  in  another.  Therefore 
the  number  of  graduates  in  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  fluctuate  more  or 
less  arbitrarily.  For  example: — 

In  the  graduating  class  of  ’99, 
forty-six  in  number,  there  were 
nine  who  studied  civil;  fifteen, 
mechanical;  and  tw’enty-two,  elec- 
trical engineering.  In  the  class  of 
1900,  the  respective  numbers  were 
nineteen,  ninteen,  and  eleven, 
making  forty-seven  graduates. 

Thirty  years  ago  when  railroad 
construction  rvas  active,  our  grad- 
uates were  found  on  the  engineer- 
ing staffs  of  many  railroads.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe 
Railroad  had  a considerable  num- 
ber of  Michigan  engineers  in  its 
employ,  one  of  whom  became  its 
chief  engineer  and  then  its  presi- 
dent. Today  the  University  boys 
are  to  be  found  in  the  maintenance 
of  way,  the  bridge  department, 
and  the  motive  power  departments 
of  many  roads. 

Many  city  engineers  and  assist- 
ants received  their  training  in  Ann 
Arbor.  The  United  States  river 
and  harbor  improvements  have 
often  called  for  our  graduates. 
The  work  on  the  United  States 
government  lock  and  canal  at  the 
Sault  carried  the  names  of  a num- 
ber of  University  of  Michigan  en- 
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gineers  on  its  pay  roll  during 
construction,  and  the  superintend- 
ent since  its  completion  is  an 
alumnus.  Many  have  found  places 
in  the  steel  bridge  works  of  the 
country,  and  some  have  become 
chief  draftsmen  and  chief  engineers. 
The  call  for  draftsmen  in  this  line 
of  work  has  been  especially  urgent 
for  the  last  two  years. 

The  manufacturers  of  engines 
and  boilers,  machinery  and  power 
plants  have  found  our  graduates 
at  the  start  to  be  serviceable  in 
subordinate  capacities,  and  have 
promoted  them  to  more  respons- 
ible positions  as  they  acquire  prac- 
tical experience.  As  designers, 
superintendents,  and  finally  as  own  - 
ers,  they  have  achieved  success. 
Telephone  installations,  electric 
lighting  plants,  long  distance  trans- 
missions, and  power  developments, 
have  found  their  services  valuable. 
They  are  found  in  all  important 
lines  of  work. 

Our  graduates  scatter  widely  at 
once.  Of  course  the  cities,  where 
large  undertakings  are  carried  on, 
absorb  many ; but  the  territory 
that  offers  opportunities  to  the 
young  engineer  is  unlimited.  The 
young  men  have  been  sent  to 
foreign  countries  to  install  Ameri- 
can machinery.  Of  the  class  of 
’99,  thirteen  found  employment  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity,  four  in 
Detroit,  three  each  in  Milwaukee 
and  New  York,  two  each  in  Bay 
City,  Schenectady,  and  Kansas 
City,  and  the  rest  went  to  Sag- 
inaw, Alpena,  Battle  Creek, 
Toledo,  O.,  Barberton,  O.,  Fort 


Wayne,  Ind. , Elkhart,  Ind. , Sharon, 
Pa.,  Beloit,  Wis..  Windsor,  Conn., 
Idaho,  Mexico,  Alaska,  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  and  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Survey,  except 
one,  who  remained  in  Ann  Arbor. 

To  show  the  varied  lines  of 
work  open  to  the  young  engineer, 
it  will  suffice  to  give  a list  of  the 
employers  of  the  class  of  1899  and 
1900  immediately  after  graduation : 
Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Com- 
pany. 

Geo.  N.  Fuller  Construction  Com- 
pany. 

Edison  Illuminating  Company. 
Cudahy  Packing  Company. 

Shops  of  Pennsylvania  Company. 
Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Sterling  Boiler  Company. 
Wisconsin  Bridge  Works. 

Keystone  Bridge  Works. 

Toledo  & Maumee  Electric  Rail- 
way. 

Cutler  - Hammer  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Illinois  Telephone  Construction 
Company. 

Illinois  Telephone  & Telegraph 
Company. 

Siemens  & Halske  Electrical  Com- 
pany. 

Western  Electric  Company. 

Toledo  Bridge  Company. 

Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal. 
United  States  Engineer’s  Office. 
Mt.  Vernon  Bridge  Works. 

Salt  Lake  City,  in  City  Engineer’s 
Office. 

Escanaba,  Mich.,  as  City  Elec- 
trician. 
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Michigan  Telephone  Company. 
Cornell  Machine  Company. 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Construction  News,  Editorial  De- 
partment. 

Cambria  Steel  Company. 

Norton  Brothers. 

Brown  Hoisting  & Conveying 
Company. 

Chicago  & Northwestern  Railroad 
Surveys. 

S.  Wilks  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Company. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Frieland  Manufacturing  Company. 
Toledo  Foundry  & Machine  Com- 
pany. 

Chicago  Bridge  Company. 

General  Electric  Company. 
Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Company. 
United  States  Heater  Company. 
Industrial  Works. 

Advance  Thresher  Company. 
Fletcher  Paper  Company. 

Chicago  Edison  Company. 

United  States  Coast  Survey. 

Wickes  Brothers. 

Isthmian  Canal  Survey. 

Central  Paper  Company. 

Fairbanks  - Morse  Gas  Engine 
Works. 


Business  Opportuniti 

THE  rapid  exploitation  of  the 
riches  of  the  United  States,  has 
so  completely  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  enterprising  men  at  home 
that,  until  recently,  but  few  have 
given  any  thought  to  the  vast  riches 
awaiting  capital  and  brains  in  South 


Banner  Lumber  Company. 

S.  V.  Huber  & Co. 

American  Bridge  Works. 

Western  Electrician,  Editorial  De- 
partment. 

Eddy  Motor  Company. 

Gates  Iron  Company. 

Chicago  & Northwestern  Railroad, 
Bridge  Department. 

Field  & Hinchman. 

Pearson  Machine  Company. 

J.  A.  Erner  & Co. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  now  making  itself  felt  in  the 
numbers  who  are  entering  the 
department.  The  new  students  en- 
rolled in  1899  numbered  115;  in 
1900,  186;  already  in  1901  there 
are  225.  The  registration  of  the 
department  is  now  about  475.  The 
department  of  engineering  is  rapid- 
ly outgrowing  its  present  quarters, 
and  is  hoping  for  additional  room, 
as  well  as  increased  equipment, 
which  it  should  have,  if  it  is 
expected  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
demand  for  and  upon  its  graduates. 
It  has  made  the  most  of  its  facil- 
ities in  the  past,  and  points  with 
satisfaction  to  what  its  alumni 
have  accomplished. 

Charles  E.  Greene,  Dean 

Ann  Arbor 


es  in  South  America 

America.  Now,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world  is  be- 
ing drawn  to  the  possibilities  of 
this  undeveloped  mine  of  wealth. 

Within  six  or  seven  days’  sail  of 
New'  York  one  may  find  in  South 
America  any  climate  he  may  desire, 
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and  land  fit  for  any  purpose.  On 
the  coasts  is  a distinctly  tropical 
climate;  and  onlyafew  hours  dis- 
tance, in  the  mountains,  a de- 
lightfully temperate  climate  varying 
only  a few  degrees  with  the  seasons. 

Here  as  everywhere,  large  capital 
paves  an  easy  road  to  fortune,  but 
here  also  the  man  with  a little 
money  and  plenty  of  perseverance 
can  in  a few  years  win  his  way  to 
a competence.  Of  course  it  means 
work.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  in 
the  tropics  he  can  live  a life  of  in- 
dolence and  ease,  and  still  win. 
But  with  energy'  and  good  judg- 
ment, one  who  is  willing  to  put 
aside  for  a bit  the  pleasures  of  our 
home  cities,  the  theaters,  concerts, 
and  what  not,  may  in  comparatively 
a little  time  insure  himself  a com- 
petence for  life. 

South  America  offers,  as  I have 
said,  two  distinct  climates,  that  of 
the  coast  and  that  of  the  mountains. 
On  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  may 
be  grown  bananas,  cacao,  sugar, 
rubber,  tobacco,  sisal,  vanilla, 
cocoanuts,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
various  other  crops,  all  of  which 
yield  good  profits  to  the  careful 
cultivator.  In  any  one  of  these 
lines  plantations  may  be  establish- 
ed with  comparatively  small  capital. 
Bananas  will  repay  the  original 
outlay  in  three  years ; cacao  takes 
much  longer,  but  may  be  planted 
with  bananas,  cutting  the  latter  out 
as  the  cacao  is  crowded  by  it,  and 
thus  having  a living  income  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  six  years 
necessary  for  the  cacao.  Sugar  and 

tobacco  are  quick  crops  and  always 
2 


find  a ready  market  at  paying 
prices.  Cocoanuts  thrive  near  the 
sea  shore  and  may  be  exported  in 
the  dry'  state  or  what  is  better,  con- 
verted into  oil  on  the  plantation. 
Rubber  planted  along  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  rivers  brings,  after 
rather  a long  wait,  good  returns. 
Vanilla  under  careful  and  intelligent 
handling  pays  well.  In  fact  the 
intending  planter  can  consult  his 
own  taste  in  the  matter  of  crops; 
and  so  long  as  he  studies  his  sub- 
ject carefully,  learns  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  and  gives  his 
personal  attention  to  his  plantation, 
he  will  succeed. 

In  the  high  land  coffee  is  the 
principal  crop  and  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a paying  investment.  Cof- 
fee is  no  longer  a luxury  to  the 
people  of  the  North,  but  a necessity, 
so  regarded  by  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich.  The  higher  grades  are 
always  in  good  demand.  The  cof- 
fee planter  has  the  ideal  life  of  the 
tropics.  He  lives  at  an  altitude 
insuring  a delightfully  equable, 
temperate  climate,  and  after  the  first 
five  years  has  little  hard  work  to 
do.  In  fact  he  may  well  leave  his 
plantation  in  good  hands  for  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year. 

Cattle  raising  will  appeal  to  the 
Westerner,  and  does  not  present 
the  difficult  problems  here  that  it 
does  in  the  North.  There  are  no 
winters  to  dread,  and  unlike  many 
pursuits  it  may  be  started  ou  either 
a small  or  a large  scale.  Natural 
pasture  lands  may  be  found  along 
the  rivers,  and  properly  subdivid- 
ed these  river  bottoms  will  support 
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more  cattle  to  the  acre  than  any 
northern  lauds. 

The  vast  mineral  resources  of  the 
countries  lying  along  the  great 
mountain  chains  are  in  a vague  way 
known.  We  have  authentic  records 
of  the  wonderful  amounts  of  gold 
taken  from  these  mines  by  the  Span  - 
iards,  and  even  making  due  allow- 
ance for  their  enthusiastic  way  of 
recording  such  things,  we  can  but 
believe  that  hidden  away  in  these 
mountains  lies  an  immense  amount 
of  mineral  wealth.  In  many  of  the 
better  known  districts  it  is  difficult 
to  get  machinery  in  to  the  mines, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
lost  by  men  who  have  planned  their 
machinery  without  reference  to  the 
means  of  transportation.  This 
machinery  lies  rusting  at  the  sides 
of  mule  trails,  a monument  to  the 
men  who  persist  in  believing  that 
business  undertakings  can  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  tropics  exactly  as 
they  can  be  at  home. 

South  America  is  today  practi- 
cally undeveloped,  and  the  pro- 
jector of  railroads  will  find  oppor- 
tunities not  equaled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  tide  of 
immigration  from  European  coun- 
tries is  beginning  to  turn  to  South 
America,  and  with  the  liberal  con- 
cessions in  land  and  money  made 
by  South  American  governments  to 


railroads,  a promising  field  for 
capital  is  opened  up. 

American  manufacturers  are 
making  a great  mistake  in  not 
working  for  the  South  American 
trade.  American  methods  of  busi- 
ness do  not  suit  South  Americans 
and  should  be  modified  somewhat 
in  dealing  with  them.  Our  manu- 
facturers try  to  force  upon  South 
Americans  goods  the  latter  do  not 
want  and  consequently  the  Germans 
and  others  carry  off  the  plums.  A 
little  study  by  representatives  who 
speak  Spanish  would  change  all  this. 

The  limits  of  this  article  make  it 
impossible  to  explain  in  detail  any 
of  the  numerous  industries  which 
could  be  profitably  entered  into, 
but  a few’  words  in  general  as  to 
what  is  necessary  to  success  may 
not  be  amiss. 

The  language  spoken  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  South  America 
is  Spanish,  and  one  intending  to 
go  into  business  here  should  make 
up  his  mind  to  give  the  time 
necessary  to  acquire  a fair  know- 
ledge of  the  language. 

The  Spanish  Americans  are  as  a 
rule  friendly  to  foreigners,  but  they 
are  a sensitive,  quick  tempered 
race,  and  their  prejudices  must  be 
deferred  to. 

Henry  M.  Senter,  '93 

Santa  Marta,  Colombia 


The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.— Recollections  of 
Michigan  Alumni 


A '75  man’s  recollections 
I am  asked  to  recall  some  of  the 
events  in  my  college  life  of  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  What  an  oppor- 


tunity to  out-Marvel  Ik  with  re- 
flections upon  these  recollections! 
For  since  that  time — my  entrance 
of  thirty  years  ago — probably  more 
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than  seventy -five  per  cent  of  the 
present  student  force  at  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  born.  So  runs  the 
world  away,  in  truth.  These  must 
be,  perforce,  fragments  of  recollec- 
tions, dreams,  almost,  of  life  in 
another  world. 

My  first  impression  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor was  early  in  June  of  1871, 
when  I left  the  train  under  the 


Will  C.  Turner.  ’75 

wing  of  a venerable  freshman  from 
the  same  rural  town,  who  had 
volunteered  to  guide  me  safely 
through  the  dangerous  streets  and 
byways  to  my  temporary  lodgings. 
I had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
my  high  school  teacher,  and  had 
been  suddenly  sent  away  by  my 
good  father  to  “finish,”  one  way 
or  the  other,  my  course  of  study, 
in  the  hope  that  I might  enter  the 
University.  Had  I consented  to 


make  the  apology  demanded  by 
my  instructor  I should  have  been 
the  first  graduate  of  that  country 
high  school.  Thus  I was  spurred 
on,  not  by  the  love  of  study  or  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  but  solely 
because  I wanted  to  bear  away  that 
parchment  from  the  high  school  at 
Ann  Arbor.  I got  it,  but  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  July,  nearly  three 
weeks  after  the  school  had  closed, 
and  was  won  by  tutoring  and  spe- 
cial examinations  prearranged, 
and  by  a final  tramp  two  miles  into 
the  country,  to  the  residence  of  the 
professor  of  penmanship.  My 
recollections  during  those  few 
weeks  are  mainly  connected  with 
grammars  and  other  execrable  in- 
stitutions for  unnecessarily  “exer- 
cising” the  brain,  and  oil — the 
standard  oil  of  those  days — burned 
into  the  small  hours. 

When  “September’s  golden 
month  ” was  nearly  finished  I be- 
came a freshman  with  167  others — 
the  largest  literary  class  up  to  that 
time  entered  on  the  University’s 
books.  With  us  as  a “ freshman  ” 
came  President  Angell.  He  called 
himself  that  in  his  first  address  to 
us,  so  I have  always  regarded 
him  as  a ’75  man,  a pre -graduate 
by  adoption.  The  erection  of  the 
present  University  Hall  was,  I be- 
lieve, commenced  duringmy  fresh- 
man year.  I fix  the  date  some- 
what clearly,  for  in  wandering  over 
the  cross-beams  and  joists  with 
other  inquisitive  fellow  students 
I recollect  losing  a“Harkness  Latin 
Grammar”  down  a ventilating  or 
chimney  shaft,  having  left  it  on  a 
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ledge  for  safety.  My  contribution 
to  antiquarians  is  on  tap 
whenever  the  walls  are  razed  for 
that  leviathan  of  stone  to  be  erected 
in  the  future  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent hall.  Not  having  visited  Ann 
Arbor  since  1876  I know  nothing  of 
the  appearance  of  the  present  aggre- 
gation of  buildings  now  covering  the 
grounds.  The  ‘ ‘ campus  ’ ’ was 
then  known  as  the  large  unoccu- 
pied part  to  the  right  of  the  old 
medical  building.  There  were  only 
nine  buildings  on  all  the  University 
grounds — four  professors’  houses, 
the  medical  department,  the  labora- 
tory, the  law  department,  the  mu- 
seum, and  the  literary  department. 
The  latter  two  are  now  the  present 
left  and  right  wings,  respectively, 
of  University  Hall.  What  a growth 
in  only  thirty  years!  Will  the 
next  thirty  years  show  as  great 
changes? 

Do  the  boys  remember  the  gym  - 
nasium  of  thirty  years  ago?  It  was 
back  of  the  museum,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  “ Hotel  de  Fresh,” 
and  consisted  of  two  uprights  with 
a cross-beam  and  ropes  dangling 
from  eyebolts — the  remains  of 
some  prehistoric  effort  toward 
muscular  development.  Near  it 
stood  the  old  pump,  fraught  with 
plenty  of  freshman  recollections. 

And  the  professors!  All  genial, 
whole-souled,  good-natured  fel- 
lows, every  one. 

“Tubby”  Watson,  whose  ro- 
tundity of  person  and  geniality  of 
nature  gave  him  an  individuality 
which  endeared  him  to  every  stu- 
dent! He  was  doubly  liked  be- 


cause of  his  frank  statement  that 
any  student  who  didn’t  care  for  as- 
tronomy ought  not  to  be  made  to 
study  it.  Electives  did  not  come 
to  the  relief  of  ’75  until  the  senior 
year.  It  is  a well-known  fact  in 
'75’s  history  that  in  “Tubby’s” 
class  of  nearly  one  hundred  stu- 
dents was  one  man  who  passed  the 
examinations  and  answered  the 
roll-call  daily,  by  proxy,  who  never 
attended  the  lectures,  for  such  the 
recitations  were,  more  than  a half- 
dozen  times.  Professor  Watson  was 
ahead  of  his  time,  but  he  was  one 
of  the  men  who  showed  the  folly 
of  a set  course  of  study  for  men 
and  the  wisdom  of  elective  studies. 
To  him  the  University  owes  today 
much  of  the  reputation  it  enjoys  in 
Europe,  because  of  his  astronom- 
ical discoveries,  not,  however, 
aided  one  little  bit  by  any  studies 
by  students  in  class.  And  the  ob- 
servatory— the  wonder  of  the  Uni- 
versity! I was  able  to  visit  it  but 
once  during  my  college  course, 
when  I had  a half -minute  glimpse 
of  the  moon  through  the  telescope. 
For  ten  cents  I have  received  more 
instruction  from  the  telescope  of 
the  street  astronomer  than  from  the 
great  telescope  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  I spent  four 
years!  I am  wondering  whether 
the  system  of  practical  astronom- 
ical instruction  has  at  all  improved. 

“Toughy”  Olney!  Do  you  re- 
member him,  any  of  you  boys  of 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  ago?  A 
strict  disciplinarian,  an  able  math- 
ematician, a first-class  teacher, 
and  as  conscientious  as  he  was 
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strict.  The  students  knew  some- 
thing of  mathematics  when  they 
got  through  with  him. 

And  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Cocker, 
the  dearest  and  best- loved  old  man 
the  University  ever  had  in  her  list 
of  teachers — the  man  who  was  tol- 
erant of  everybody  and  everything, 
who  will  be  known  by  all  of  ’75  as 
the  author  of  “Christianity  and 
Greek  Philosophy,”  and  “The 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,” 
and  an  exemplar  of  the  latter  as 
long  as  their  recollections  of  the 
U.  of  M.  survive.  His  liberality — 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  lights  of 
the  Methodist  church,  you  will  re- 
member— was  wont  to  astonish 
every  one  in  the  class  when  he  be- 
gan his  discussion  of  spiritism  (not 
spiritualism)  and  clairvoyance  in 
his  lectures  on  psychology.  He 
was  akin  to  the  philosophers  of  old 
Greece.  He  had  the  true  didactic 
instinct.  Such  men  have  moulded 
and  will  continue  to  mould  the 
world. 

And  Professor  Frieze,  with  the 
goggles — that  good  and  patient 
man ! He  was  with  us  only  a year 
or  two  of  our  course,  being  absent 
in  Europe  the  rest  of  the  time  try- 
ing to  recover  from  overwork.  He 
did  not  succeed,  and  his  life  later 
on  was  the  forfeit  of  his  applica- 
tion. 

Prof.  D’Ooge,  with  the  unpro- 
nounceable and  unspellable  name 
for  the  freshman!  What  an  exhi- 
bition of  monumental  patience  in 
his  explanation  of  abstruse  Greek 
sentences,  and  how  often  were  we 
forced  to  acknowledge  an  under- 


standing, though  lost  in  a maze  of 
misunderstanding,  in  order  to  save 
“ Dogy  ” further  worry  over  our 
case!  Now  we  know,  when  too 
late,  that  some  things  in  ancient 
Greek  were  capable  of  more  than 
one  interpretation,  anu  we  were 
unconsciously  mixed  up  in  the 
shuffle. 

But  we  had  our  minds  “exer- 
cised ” by  the  antique  linguistic 
phrases  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
anyhow,  especially  when  we  struck 
some  of  the  manumitted  Terence’s 
comedies  au  nature/.  Eheu ! 

And  do  you  remember  the  tem- 
porary' occupant  of  the  chair  of 
English  Language  and  Literature 
during  Moses  Coit  Tyler’s  absence? 
He  was  from  New  York  City.  The 
speeches  made  in  class  by  the  stu- 
dent to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  course,  were  they  not  exam- 
ples of  oratory'  grandiloquent? 
Fourth  of  July  fireworks  might 
have  been  supplied  from  the  U.  of 
M.  factory  at  the  time  in  large 
quantities. 

And  thus  I might  go  on,  and  on, 
and  on. 

Will  C.  Turner,  ’75 

New  York 

THE  MUTATIONS  OF  TWO  DECADES 
AND  A HALF  ' 

The  class  of  ’79  first  honored 
Ann  Arbor  with  its  presence  rather 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  To  one  of  us  revisiting  the 
old  scenes,  the  place  is  familiar  and 
yet  strange.  The  campus  is  crowd  - 
ed  with  buildings  we  knew  not. 
The  wide  spaces  filled  with  lawns 
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and  trees  have  disappeared.  The 
play  ground  where  “ Fresh  and 
Sophs”  met  in  the  mob  rush  then 
called  football,  is  filled  with  build- 
ings devoted  to  the  scientific  cul  - 
ture  of  the  physical  man — and  wo- 
man. In  1875  the  old  law  build- 
ing, now  lost  to  sight  in  the  larger 
one  built  around  it,  housed  not  only 
the  law  school  but  the  general 
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library.  The  University  Hall  was 
adorned  with  its  old  dome.  The 
Dutch  cheese  which  now  surmounts 
it  was  not.  The  museum  was 
under  construction,  and  the  collec- 
tions later  to  fill  it  were,  so  far  as 
they  tlien  existed,  to  be  found  in 
the  north  wing  of  University  Hall. 
Tappan  Hall,  the  library,  the  old 
hospitals,  the  gymnasiums,  the 
central  heating  plant,  the  engineer- 
ing school,  the  physical  laboratory', 
the  dental  school,  the  large  portion 
of  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  the 
present  hospitals,  had  no  existence. 


There  was  no  Regents’ Field.  Four 
professor’s  houses,  as  they  were 
called,  the  medical,  law,  and  chem- 
ical laboratory  buildings,  with  Uni- 
versity' Hall,  were  the  sole  com- 
pleted occupants  of  the  campus. 

Great  as  are  the  physical  changes, 
those  in  the  organization  and  per- 
sonnel are  greater.  The  homeo- 
pathic and  dental  schools  were  just 
organizing.  The  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  schools  of  medicine 
was  on.  Several  of  the  old  school 
professors  resigned  rather  than  as- 
sociate with  practitioners  of  whose 
principles  they  did  not  approve. 
The  medical  schools  then  conferred 
their  degrees  on  any'  fairly  respect- 
able person  who  attended  the 
courses  for  two  terms  of  six  months 
each.  The  law  school  graduated 
its  students  after  attendance  for  a 
like  brief  period.  To  the  credit  of 
this  school  be  it  said,  however, 
that  its  diploma  admitted  to  the  bar 
but  did  not  undertake  to  certify  that 
the  holder  was  ” learned  in  the  law.” 
The  course  in  pharmacy  was  also  of 
like  brevity.  The  engineering  de- 
partment, as  a separate  department, 
was  not  organized.  In  the  literary 
department  electives  were  unknown 
save  to  the  seniors,  and  for  them 
there  were  very'  few.  Chosen  mem  - 
bers  of  the  graduating  class  “spoke 
pieces”  on  Commencement  day, 
advising  their  auditors  how  to  run 
the  earth  and  all  things  therein. 

I note  the  greatest  changes  in  the 
ranks  of  those  teachers  who  made 
the  University  great  despite  its 
small  income,  and  its  correspond- 
ing limitations  in  equipment.  Then 
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as  now  men  made  the  school.  Of 
those  who  composed  the  faculty 
of  my  time  but  eleven  remain.  The 
others  have  gone,  some  to  the  other 
spheres  of  usefulness,  some  to  an- 
swer the  summons  to  the  further 
shore.  The  list  of  the  latter  is 
long.  Frieze,  Olney,  Watson, 
Morris,  Walter,  Tyler,  Cocker,  and 
others,  some  of  them  hardly  known 
to  the  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents even  by  name,  yet  their  “old 
boys"  still  honor  each  with  a hal- 
lowed niche  in  the  hall  of  memory. 
Cooley,  Campbell,  Walker,  Wells, 
Fetch,  of  the  law  school  of  that  day, 
all  gone,  leaving  their  names  as 
examples  to  the  sons  whose  fathers 
they  taught.  Truly  the  memories 
of  five  and  twenty  years  ago  are  not 
all  pleasant. 

The  athletic  side  of  university 
life  was  almost  wholly  undeveloped 
in  1875.  There  was  no  organiza- 
tion and  no  chance  for  systematic 
work.  The  absence  of  gymnasium 
and  practice  ground  will  account 
for  this.  Football  was  a contest 
between  classes,  and  a mob  of  100 
to  150  men  on  a side  chasing  the 
pig-skin  over  the  campus  was  a 
sight  to  make  the  football  expert 
of  today  go  into  convulsions.  We 
had  a little  baseball,  of  the  “butter 
fingers"  type.  At  one  time  we  had 
a boat  club,  which  navigated  the 
raging  Huron  above  the  dam  in  a 
six -oared  barge,  but  like  the  famous 
Baby,  it  was  “a  very  little  one  and 
died  soon  after  it  was  born."  I 
also  remember  a shooting  club  and 
a fencing  class.  But  these  also 


died  for  want  of  interest  and  organ- 
ization. 

Mark  Norris,  '79,  '821 
Grand  Rapids 

ANN  ARBOR  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EIGHTIES 

In  the  middle  eighties  baseball 
was  as  attractive  as  today,  but 
football,  as  played  now,  was  in 
its  infancy.  A certain  gentleman, 


Koyal  S.  Copeland.  *R9A 


named  Rettick,  supplied  the  Asso- 
ciation score,  but  there  were  no 
athletic  field  and  gymnasium  to 
absorb  the  physical  energies  of  the 
student  body.  The  old  skating 
rink  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  armory  and  the  mid- 
winter circus  was  yet  unborn.  The 
second  ward  was  as  popular  then 
as  it  apparently  is  today,  and  Ypsi- 
lanti  was  as  seductive  without  the 
advantages  of  half-hour  service  on 
the  electric. 
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In  the  absence  of  free  delivery 
and  a waterworks  system,  each  stu- 
dent rented  a box  at  the  post-office 
and  quenched  his  thirst  at  the  well 
curb.  There  was  a strong  Prohi- 
bition club  and  torch-light  proces- 
sions were  frequent.  On  Hallowe’en 
Secretary  Wade  pleaded  for  the 
safety  of  the  buildings  and  “Ben 
Franklin’’  received  his  annual  coat 
of  paint.  During  that  decade  the 
last  section  of  the  campus  fence 
was  cremated  and  the  daily  chapel 
service  was  discontinued.  The 
"Argonaut”  and  the  “Chronicle” 
were  rivals  in  the  weekly  news- 
paper world,  and  the  “Palladium” 
was  wholly  Greek. 

Aside  from  study,  the  serious 
business  of  the  student  was  co-op- 
eration; his  sport,  “room-stack- 
ing;” and  his  recreation,  horseback 
riding. 

That  was  before  the  days  of  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood  and  oratory  was  as 
unkempt  as  the  old  campus.  But 
oppression  was  resented  then  as  in 
the  days  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  the 
chapel  witnessed  many  gatherings 
of  the  student  body,  met  to  protest 
against  the  extortionate  profits  of 
booksellers  and  merchants.  The 
oratory  of  that  generation  was 
directed  against  this  evil,  and  it 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  students 
to  immediate  action. 

“The  Students’  Co-operative  As- 
sociation”was  organized,  and  with- 
in a few  weeks  there  was  in  opera- 
tion a thoroughly  equipped  store, 
supplied  with  all  the  goods  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  student  needs.  For 
convenience’s  sake  this  adjoined 


the  post-office,  and  on  the  daily 
trip  for  his  mail  the  student  could 
supply  himself,  “at  cost,”  with  his 
books,  stationery',  and  dumb-bells, 
his  neckties,  and  shoe-laces. 

The  “co-operative  store”  and  the 
“hoarding  club”  served  their  gen- 
eration and  died.  However,  every 
person  in  Ann  Arbor  who  lives  off 
the  student  body  remembers  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  co-operative 
movements  and  is  satisfied  with 
“quick  sales  and  small  profits.” 

The  effect  of  a “room -stacking” 
upon  the  unhappy  victim  might 
prove  a means  of  grace.  If  borne 
with  Christian  fortitude  it  ought  to 
be  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. Certainly,  of  all  student 
pranks,  it  is  the  meanest  and  most 
irritating. 

I shall  never  forget  the  scene 
which  one  of  the  sufferers  invited 
me  to  see.  It  was  in  an  up- 
per room  of  Prettyman’s  “Pie- 
House.”  The  victims  were  two 
popular  medics,  noted  for  their  love 
of  practical  jokes.  Neglecting  to 
lock  their  rooms,  some  enterprising 
students  did  the  rest. 

Late  in  the  evening  one  of  the 
roomers  returned  to  this  particular 
suite.  Striking  a match  there  met 
his  eyes  a sight  which  doubtless  to 
this  day  is  vividly  pictured  in  his 
mind.  In  the  middle  of  the  study 
room  was  a pile  of  stuff  which 
would  do  credit  to  a small  cy  - 
clone  or  to  a second-hand  store 
after  a fire.  It  consisted  of  the 
dismantled  bed,  the  ripped -up  car- 
pet, the  study  table,  chairs,  dresser, 
and  washstand.  There  were  over- 
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turned  trunks,  water  pitcher,  and 
other  utensils.  The  heterogeneous 
mass  included  the  contents  of  the 
dresser  and  wardrobe.  There  were 
pictures  from  the  wall  and  photo- 
graphs from  the  mantel;  books, 
bones,  and  medicine;  neckties, 
trousers,  and  pillows. 

The  collection  formed  a broken - 
sided  pyramid,  truncated  at -the 
apex  to  furnish  a resting  place  for 
a grinning  skull.  Surmounting  all, 
crowning  his  fallen  pride,  was  the 
chief  joker’s  silk  hat.  It  capped  the 
climax  of  that  year’s  practical  jokes. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  liveries  did 
not  afford  the  “traps,”  “run- 
abouts,” and  “four-in-hands”  so 
plentiful  now,  but  every  one  had 
its  riding  horses.  In  this  connec- 
tion I shall  never  forget  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  my  Univer- 
sity residence. 

Another  student  and  I were  rid- 
ing out  the  Miller  Avenue  road  and, 
after  a time,  noticed  ahead  of  us  a 
cloud  of  dust.  We  spurred  on  our 
horses  and  were  able  soon  to  make 
out  the  forms  of  a horse  and  rider. 
As  we  approached  we  discovered, 
to  our  astonishment,  a law  student 
who  had  frequently  ridiculed  our 
love  of  horseback  riding.  He  was 


mounted  on  an  exceptionally  large 
buckskin  beast  with  a motion  that 
would  do  credit  to  an  electric  car 
on  a bond -issue  roadbed. 

Our  friend  was  short  and  fat. 
His  stubby  legs  projected  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  buckskin’s 
ribs.  His  arms  were  extended  and 
his  elbows  bent.  With  every  mo- 
tion of  the  horse,  the  disciple  of 
Blaekstone  was  lifted  out  of  the 
saddle  to  fall  into  it  again  with  an 
awful  thud.  His  face  was  streaked 
where  huge  drops  of  perspiration 
found  their  way  through  the  dusty 
covering.  The  features  were  fixed 
and  the  eyes  protruding.  Despair, 
torture,  and  fear  made  a composite 
picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  In 
spite  of  the  ludicrousness  of  the 
situation  almost  were  our  sympa- 
thies moved. 

“Hello,  old  man!”  was  our  sal- 
utation. "How  do  you  like  horse- 
back riding?” 

Interrupted  by  the  excursions 
from  and  back  into  the  saddle,  the 
broken  reply  came  back:  “You — 

fellows — may — think  — this  — is — 
f u n — but — I — th  i n k — it  — is — 
h-h-hell!” 

Royal  S.  Copeland , 'S9h 

Ann  Arbor 


More  about  Dr.  Tappan’s  Dogs 


TDHRHAPS  "we  old  fellows” 
are  taking  rather  more  than 
our  fair  share  of  the  pages  of  the 
Alumnus,  but  please  remembei 
that  it  will  not  be  for  long.  I 
have  read  with  deep  interest  the 
reminiscences  of  the  older  alumni, 


and  the)'  bring  back  the  days  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  like  delightful 
visions  of  long  forgotten  scenes. 

Mr.  Amhruster’s  recollections  of 
Dr.  Tappan  and  his  big  dog  Leo, 
were  especially  memory  - provoking. 
But  Mr.  Ambruster  and  General 
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Beadle  in  his  recollections  of  ‘ ‘ The 
Humiliation  of  Leo,”  in  the  No- 
vember Alumnus,  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  Leo  had  a 
mate,  called  ‘‘Buff,”  from  his 
color.  The  fellows  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  chapel  from 
1858  to  1861  will  remember  Buff. 
He  was  not  so  big  as  Leo,  nor  so 
stately ; but  he  was  a fine  dog 
himself.  At  chapel  exercises  the 
two  followed  the  Chancellor  into 
the  chapel  and  posted  themselves, 
Leo  on  the  right  and  Buff  on  the 
left  of  his  chair.  They  always  be- 
haved with  entire  decorum  during 
the  exercises,  and  with  a ‘‘stately 
and  majestic  tread”  followed  the 
Chancellor  out  when  he  withdrew. 
One  might  parody  the  song  of 
Mary  and  her  Lamb  and  say: 
Everywhere  the  Doctoi  went 
The  dogs  were  sure  to  go. 

These  dogs  were  ' ‘ celebrated  in 
song  and  story,”  and  this  may  serve 
to  bring  back  to  recollection  the 
name  of  Leo's  forgotten  mate. 
About  1859  there  began  to  be 
known  in  the  University  a song  de- 
signed to  celebrate  individually  the 
members  of  the  faculty — then  not 
too  numerous  for  that  treatment. 
There  was  one  verse  (and  only 
one)  for  each  full  professor.  It 
was  constructed  as  a parody  upon 
the  well-known  camp-meeting 
song,  "The  Hebrew  Children,” 
beginning, 

"Where,  oil.  where  are  the  Hebrew 
children? 

Where,  oh,  where  are  the  Hebrew 
children? 

Where,  oh,  where  are  the  Hebrew 
children? 

Away  over  in  the  Promised  Land. 


They  went  up  through  a fiery  fur- 
nace, 

Etc.,  etc.” 

This  University  song,  which 
about  1860  became  vastly  popular, 
was  devoted  to  hitting  off  some 
peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
several  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  first  verse  was,  of  course,  de- 
voted to  Dr.  Tappan,  and  after 
inquiring  with  deep  solicitude  three 
times, 

" Where,  oh,  where  is  Doctor  Tappan?" 
and  answering, 

" Away  over  in  the  Promised  Land," 
then  came  the  asseveration  thrice 
repeated, 

"He  went  up  on  Buff  and  Leo, 

He  went  up  on  Buff  and  Leo, 

He  went  up  on  Buff  and  Leo, 

Away  over  to  the  Promised  Land." 

There  was  a verse  each  for  Pro- 
fessor Williams  (not  by  that  name, 
however),  for  Professor  Boise 
(Greek),  Professor  Frieze  (Latin), 
Professor  White  (history),  Profes- 
sor Winchell  (sciences),  Pro- 
fessor Watson  (astronomy),  and 
Professor  Fasquelle  ( French ) , who 
was  alleged  to  have  ' ‘ gone  up  ’ ’ 
on  his  em-phas-is.  The  old- 
timers  will  understand  this,  as  Pro- 
fessor Fasquelle  was  popularly  be- 
lieved to  have  said  that  he  never 
could  learn  to  speak  the  English 
with  the  proper  empAuris. 

I hope  it  may  not  be  thought  un  - 
seemly  to  now  recall  this  once  fa- 
miliar song,  since  every’  one  of  that 
faculty,  except  Ambassador  White, 
has  long  since  "gone  up”  to  a 
great  reward  on  the  merits  of  a 
noble  and  useful  life. 

I am  not  able  to  record  the  later 
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history  of  Buff  and  Leo.  It  may 
be  that  they  went  abroad  with  their 
honored  master,  and  perhaps  they 
sleep  with  him  by  the  side  of  the 


swift-flowing  Aare,  and  within  the 
shadows  of  the  snow  -crowned  Alps. 
B.  M.  Cutcheon,  61,  661 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


News 


Athletics 

THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN  GAME 

The  annual  football  pilgrimage  to  De- 
troit took  place  on  November  2,  one 
thousand  students  accompanying  the 
team  and  witnessing  the  defeat  of  the 
Carlisle  Indians,  22  to  0,  in  two  halves 
of  twenty-seven  minutes  each.  Six 
thousand  people  were  present  at  the 
game,  and  among  the  interested  was 
Minister  Wu,  who  had  never  before  seen 
a football  game. 

Michigan  out-weighed  the  Indians 
and  out-played  them  from  the  time  of 
the  first  kick-off  till  the  close  of  the 
game,  though  in  the  second  half,  the 
Varsity  apparently  weakened,  while  the 
Indiaus  played  at  their  best.  For  some 
reason  Michigan  could  score  only  6 
points  in  the  second  half  as  compared 
with  16  in  the  first,  and  thus  the  hopes 
of  equalling  the  Harvard  score  of  29  to 
0 were  shattered.  The  unpleasant  fea- 
ture of  Michigan’s  playing  was  the  fre- 
quent fumbling,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  fierceness  of  the  Indians’  tack- 
ling. It  was  more  prominent  than  in 
any  previous  game  of  the  season,  and 
twice  in  the  first  half  kept  Michigan  from 
scoring,  both  fumbles  being  close  to  the 
10-yard  line,  when  the  ball  was  being 
rapidly  advanced.  The  Indians  were 
alert  in  watching  for  offside  plays,  and 
when  a Wolverine  was  observed  offend- 
ing. a shrill  call  would  be  made,  and  im- 
mediately the  entire  team  would  pause 
until  the  offender  had  been  penalized. 
And  this,  too,  cost  Michigan  many 
yards.  But  good  as  the  score  was, 
Michigan’s  superiority  was  shown  in 
her  defense,  for  not  once  was  her  goal 
in  danger.  The  Indians  were  badly 
braised  and  several  had  to  betaken  from 
the  game,  while  Michigan  lost  but  one 
man.  Redden,  and  his  was  the  first  in- 
jury of  the  season,  and  slight  at  that. 

The  game  opened  with  three  kick-offs 
by  Michigan,  the  third  going  to  Car- 
lisle’s 10-yard  line,  the  Indians  return- 
ing the  ball  to  the  35-yard  line. 
Michigan  held,  and  Carlisle  was  forced 
to  punt,  Michigan  getting  the  ball  on 
her  40-yard  line.  Good  gains  were  made 


through  the  line,  followed  by  an  8-yard 
run  around  the  end  by  Sweeley.  Mich- 
igan losing  the  ball,  Carlisle  punted  to 
Michigan’s  30-yard  line.  Two  success- 
ive offside  plays  by  the  Indians  gave 
Michigan  the  ball  in  the  center  of  the 
field.  More  gains  through  the  line  fol- 
lowed, and  then  Heston  skirted  the  end 
for  30  yards  to  the  10-vard  line.  White, 
Shorts,  and  Snow  made  the  needed  dis- 
tance, Wilson  going  over  for  a touch- 
down in  eight  minutes  after  the  kick-off. 
Shorts  kicked  goal. 

Sweeley  returned  Carlisle’s  kick-off 
to  the  center  of  the  field,  Sheldon  fall- 
ing on  the  ball  after  fumbling  the  punt. 
An  exchange  of  puuts  followed,  Car- 
lisle again  getting  the  ball  at  the  center 
of  the  field.  Johnson  made  15  yards 
and  then  the  Indians  lost  the  ball  on  an 
offside  play.  Michigan  fumbled,  but 
Sweeley  recovering  the  ball,  made  5 
yards.  Good  gains  by  Shorts  and  Snow 
followed,  and  then  Redden  circled  the 
end  for  20  yards,  carrying  the  ball  to 
the  25-vard  line.  Sweeley  added  10 
yards,  and  Heston  15,  for  the  second 
touchdown.  Weeks  punted  out,  Swee- 
ley heeling  the  catch,  and  Shorts  kick- 
ing goal. 

On  the  next  kick-off  Herrnstein  ran 
the  ball  hack  20  yards  to  the  45-yard  line, 
w'here  the  Indians  held  for  downs  and 
forced  Sweeley  to  punt.  The  Indian 
catching  the  punt  was  dowmed  in  his 
tracks  on  the  10-yard  line.  Johnson  got 
started  w-itli  the  ball  in  an  open  field, 
but  was  stopped  by  Snow*.  Coaching 
from  the  side  lines  cost  the  Indians  10 
yards,  and  an  interference  with  Weeks’s 
free  catch,  15  more.  With  the  ball  on 
the  Indians’  25 -yard  line,  Shorts  tried  a 
place-kick  and  added  five  points  to  the 
score. 

The  next  kick-off  was  steadily  ad- 
vanced to  Carlisle’s  20-yard  line,  w’here 
a fumble  lost  the  ball  to  the  Indians, 
who  immediately  punted  out  of  danger 
to  the  50-yard  line.  Again  the  ball  was 
advanced  to  Carlisle’s  20-yard  line,  and 
lost  for  using  the  hands.  Michigan  was 
penalized  10  yards  for  offside  and  then 
gained  the  ball  on  a fumble.  Heston 
fumbled,  but  White,  capturing  the  ball, 
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gained  5 yards.  Another  fumble  by 
Michigan  gave  Carlisle  the  ball  on  her 
10-yard  line.  With  a heavy  mass  on  one 
side  of  the  line,  Carlisle  gained  15  yards 
by  the  trick.  Time  was  called  with  the 
ball  in  the  Indians'  possession  on  their 
25-yard  line. 

The  Indians  braced  in  the  second  half 
and  played  a harder  game,  holding 
Michigan  to  shorter  gains.  It  required 
the  greater  part  of  the  half  to  score  the 
only  touchdown  made.  Carlisle  kicked 
to  Michigan’s  5-yard  line,  Sweeley  re- 
turning the  ball  to  the  center  of  the 
field  and  Gregory  falling  on  it  for  Mich- 
igan. Heston  and  Shorts  made  8 yards 
each  and  Snow  5,  and  then  with  the  ball 
on  the  35-yard  line,  Michigan  lost  it  on 
an  offside  play.  Carlisle  was  held  on 
her  50-yard  line,  and  Michigan,  gettiug 
the  ball,  advanced  it  by  line-bucks  to 
Carlisle's  30-yard  line,  where  Michigan 
was  held  for  downs.  By  mass  plays. 
Carlisle  forced  the  ball  to  her  50-yanl 
line  and  then  punted  to  Michigan’s  20- 
yard  line.  Sweeley  punted,  and  on  the 
failure  of  the  mass  play,  Carlisle  was 
held  for  downs. 

Failing  to  gain  on  a fake  kick,  Swee- 
ley punted  to  Carlisle’s  45- yard  line. 
An  exchange  of  punts  followed,  Car- 
lisle getting  the  ball  on  her  35-yard  line. 
Making  her  distance  once,  Carlisle  was 
held  for  downs  on  the  next  attempt,  and 
immediately  was  penalized  for  offside 
play.  Shorts  and  Heston  advanced  the 
ball  to  the  15-yard  line,  and  then  Swee- 
ley reduced  the  distance  10  yards.  With 
two  successive  bucks.  Shorts  went  over 
for  the  last  touchdown.  Time  was 
shortly  called  with  the  ball  in  Michi- 
gan’s possession  at  the  center  of  the 
field.  The  line-up  follows: 

Michigan  Positions  Carlisle 

Redden.  Kniffht  ..  Left  end  ] 

White ....... -Lett  tackle Lube.  Beaver 

McGugin.. Left  guard  Phillips 

Gregory - Center.. Sc houchuck.Chesaw 

Wilson Rinht  guard — White 

Shorts  Right  tackle.. Dillon 

Hcrmstein Riieht  end Hart 

Weeks  Uviarter  back  Sheldon.  Bradley 

Heston I.eft  half  Garlock,  Saul 

Sweeley. Rijrht  half Johnson 

Snow  Full  back  ...  .Williams 

Score— Michigan.  22;  Carlisle.  0.  Touch- 
downs—Wilson.  Heston,  Shorts.  Goals  from 
touchdowns— Shorts  (2).  Goals  from  field — 
Shorts  (1).  Umpire-  Homeland,  Princeton.  Ref- 
erPC_I,  Hinckey.  Yale.  Linesmen— Palmer, 
Carlisle:  Owens.  Michigan.  Timekeepers— 

Thompson.  Carlisle:  May.  Michigan.  Time  of 
halves— Twenty-seven  and  one  half  minutes. 

THE  OHIO  GAME 

Ohio  State  was  defeated  November  9 
by  a score  of  21  to  0,  three  touchdowns 
and  one  goal  being  made  in  the  first 


half  and  one  touchdown  in  the  second 
half.  But  once  in  the  entire  game  was 
the  Michigan  goal  endangered,  and  that 
in  the  second  half  when  Ohio  tried  a 
place-kick  from  the  25-yard  line  and 
failed.  Ohio  had  enlisted  the  services 
of  several  of  her  old  men,  and  out- 
weighed Michigan  nearly  ten  pounds  to 
a man.  But  what  Michigan  lacked  in 
weight  was  more  than  made  up  for  in 
team  work  and  in  speed,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  at  times  the  plays 
were  slow  in  getting  started.  This  is  to 
he  attributed  to  two  facts — a slight  slump 
in  the  aggressiveness  of  the  team,  and 
the  delays  which  were  necessitated  by 
the  Ohio  men  taking  out  full  time  for 
wind  after  nearly  every  scrimmage.  So 
continuously  was  this  done  that  Michigan 
was  unable  except  in  one  or  two  instan- 
ces to  get  two  plays  off  in  succession 
without  interruption.  The  four  penalties 
which  Michigan  suffered  for  offside  plays, 
and  the  frequent  fumbling  account  for 
the  low  score.  Four  times  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  game  Michigan  worked  the 
ball  close  to  the  Ohio  goal,  and  ought  to 
have  pushed  it  over,  but  each  time  lost 
it.  The  result  was  that  it  required  nine- 
teen minutes  to  make  the  first  touch- 
down . 

Thirty-three  hundred  people  were 
present,  four  hundred  Michigan  stu- 
dents going  down  on  a special  train. 
The  crowd  was  a typical  college  gather- 
ing, and  the  greatest  courtesy  was  shown 
the  visitors.  From  a spectacular  point 
of  view  the  game  was  interesting,  at  no 
time  being  one-sided.  Heston’s  40- 
yard  run  was  the  star  play  of  the  game. 

Ohio  opened  the  game  by  kicking  off 
to  Michigan’s  20-yard  line,  Sweeley  run- 
ning the  ball  back  to  the  Ohio’s  40-yard 
line.  Forced  to  kick,  Michigan  got  pos- 
session of  the  hall  on  her  20-yard  line. 
Sweeley  punted  and  Ohio  fumbling, 
Michigan  forced  Ohio  to  her  10-yard 
line  and  then  fumbled.  Ohio  punted 
out  of  danger  to  her  20-yard  line.  Line 
plunges  brought  the  ball  to  the  3-yard 
line,  where  Ohio  held  for  downs.  Swee- 
ley fumbled  Ohio's  punt  and  Ohio 
gained  possession  of  the  ball  on  her  25- 
yard  line.  Ohio  punted  out  of  hounds, 
and  Michigan  hau  the  hall  in  the  center 
of  the  field.  Sweeley  made  10  yards 
around  the  end;  Snow  added  10,  and 
Redden,  5.  By  these  tactics  Michigan 
worked  the  ball  to  the  5-vard  line,  where 
it  was  again  lost  on  a fumble,  Ohio 
kicking  to  her  35-yard  line.  Again  the 
ball  was  worked  to  the  8-vard  line,  this 
time  to  he  lost  on  downs.  Ohio  punted 
out  of  bounds  on  her  20-vard  line.  In 
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two  bucks  Shorts  and  Snow  advanced 
the  ball  20  yards,  only  to  have  it  go 
over  on  an  offside  play.  Michigan  got 
possession  of  the  ball  on  Ohio's  20- yard 
line  and  then  worked  it  to  the  10-yard 
line  on  a fake  kick.  White  went  over 
for  a touchdown,  and  Shorts  kicked 
goal. 

Ohio  kicked  to  Michigan’s  15-yard 
line,  Sweeley  returning  the  ball  to  the 
center  of  the  field.  Ohio  fumbled,  and 
Michigan  getting  the  ball,  Sweeley 
punted  to  Ohio’s  30-yard  line.  Again 
Ohio  was  forced  to  punt,  Sweeley  run- 
ning the  ball  back  to  Ohio’s  40-yard 
line.  Then  Heston  evaded  the  Buckeye 
aggregation  and  ran  the  40  yards  for 
a touchdown.  Unfortunately  Referee 
Wrenn  got  in  the  Ohio  fullback's  way 
and  prevented  the  latter  from  tackling 
Heston.  Shorts  missed  goal. 

Sweeley  returned  the  kickoff  to  Ohio’s 
35 -yard  line  with  a 60 -yard  punt.  Ohio 
was  forced  to  punt,  and  on  the  line-up 
Sweeley  made  18  yards  around  the  end. 
Then  with  a mixture  of  long  and  short 
gains,  Snow  was  forced  over  for  the 
third  touchdown.  Shorts  failed  to  kick 
goal. 

The  second  half  opened  with  Sweeley 
kicking  to  Ohio’s  10-vard  line,  Jackson 
running  the  ball  back  10  yards.  Ohio 
kicked  and  Michigan  got  the  ball  on  her 
40 -yard  line.  Good  gains  were  made, 
and  then  Sweeley  punted  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  field  to  Ohio’s  10-yard  line. 
Ohio  kicked  to  her  own  45 -yard  line, 
and  Sweeley,  getting  the  ball,  ran  it  back 
30  yards.  Sweeley  then  tried  a place 
kick,  but  it  was  blocked.  Ohio  fumbled, 
Mich’gan  getting  the  ball  on  the  18- 
yard  line.  Heston  went  around  end  for 
13  yards,  and  then  with  short  bucks  the 
ball  was  forced  over  for  a touchdown. 
Shorts  failed  to  kick  goal. 

From  that  time  on  the  ball  zigzagged 
up  and  dow  n the  field,  Ohio  twice  work- 
ing it  to  Michigan's  25-yard  line,  and 
the  second  lime  trying  a place  kick 
which  failed. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows : 

Ohio  State  Poaition*  Michigan 

Elder. .............. .Left  end  Redden 

Cooper  Left  tackle White 

Tilton  Left  guard  ........ .McCugin 

Fay Center Gregory 

Tangetnan Right  guard. Wilson 

Marker  ..Right  tackle ...Shorts 

Lloyd  Right  end  Hermstein 

Jackson Quarter  back Weeks 

Westwater,  Dill Left  half ...Sweeley 

McLaren ......Right  half.. .Heston,  Redner 

Kittle Fullback  Snow 

Touchdowns  — White.  Snow  i.’i.  Heston.  Goals 
from  touchdowns— Shorts  (1).  I'tnpirc — Hoag- 
land.  Referee— Wrenn.  Linesmen— Wilson.  O. 
S.  U.;  Shaw.  Michigan.  Timekeepers— Collius, 
O.  S.  U.;  Millard.  Michigan. 


THE  CHICAGO  GAME 

The  worst  defeat  ever  suffered  by 
either  team  at  the  hands  of  the  other  was 
administered  to  Chicago  by  Michigan  on 
Regents’  Field,  November  16.  the  score 
standing  22  to  0 at  the  close  of  two 
thirty -five  minute  halves.  But  the  score 
does  not  tell  all  the  story  of  Michigan’s 
magnificent  offensive  and  defensive  work. 
That  can  only  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
known  that  Michigan  made  all  her 
points  by  straight  line  smashing  football, 
and  on  two  other  occasions  had  the  ball 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Maroon 
goal,  losing  it  once  on  a fumble  on  Chi- 
cago’s 5 -yard  line.  The  other  oppor- 
tunity to  score  came  a few'  seconds  before 
the  close  of  the  game,  when  with  but  5 
yards  to  gain  for  a touchdown,  Weeks 
called  for  an  end  run  by  Sweeley,  which 
resulted  in  a loss  of  2 yards.  The  backs 
had  been  puncturing  the  Maroon  line 
for  long  gains,  and  had  the  same  tactics 
been  used  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
additional  5 points  would  have  been  se- 
cured. As  it  was  the  game  closed  with 
the  ball  on  Chicago’s  2-yard  line.  But 
mistakes  happen  to  the  best,  and  in  the 
light  of  fiual  results  nothing  but  praise 
can  be  given  every  man  in  the  team. 

No  team  ever  maintained  a better  de- 
fense than  did  Michigan,  for  but  three 
times  did  Chicago  make  her  distance, 
and  only  twice  material  gains— the  first 
on  a revolving  mass  on  tackle  at  the 
opening  of  the  game,  and  the  second  on 
a fake  kick.  More  astonishing  still  is  the 
fact  that  but  once  during  the  entire  game 
did  Chicago  have  the  hall  in  Michigan’s 
territory,  and  then  only  for  a moment 
because  of  Sweeley ’»  failure  to  punt  be- 
yond Michigan’s  55-yard  line  on  a kick- 
out  from  the  25-yard  line. 

Consistent  as  was  her  work  through- 
out the  game,  but  once,  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  half,  did  Michigan  play  the 
dashing  game  of  which  she  is  capable. 
The  slippery  condition  of  the  field  made 
it  impossible  to  get  the  end  runs  under 
headway  before  the  Maroons  would 
break  through  and  stop  the  play.  There 
was  thus  an  absence  of  the  spectaculai 
features,  the  longest  runs  of  the  day  be- 
ing a 45-yard  dash  by  Weeks  in  running 
back  Chicago’s  kick-off.  and  one  of  18 
yards  around  left  end  by  Heston  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  game.  Chicago 
constantly  showed  a disposition  to  play 
for  wind  and  this,  too,  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  Michigan  to  get  her  plays  off  in 
quick  succession.  The  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  men  was  perfect,  and  not  a 
change  was  required  in  the  line-up. 
Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  retired  both 
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Horton  and  McNab.  Individually,  ev- 
ery Michigan  man  acquitted  himself 
creditably,  but  perhaps  the  work  of 
Captain  White,  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  Maroon  attacks,  was  most  promi- 
nent. Snow’s  end  on  defense  was  the 
same  old  game  that  has  made  him  the 
most  feared  of  the  Wolverine  team. 
And  so  it  might  be  continued  through 
the  line-up.  Especially  noticeable  was 
the  celerity  with  which  the  forwards 
charged,  time  and  time  again  breaking 
through  and  checking  the  Chicago  play 
behind  the  line. 

The  game  was  a red-letter  day  in 
Michigan’s  history,  for  it  was  the  first 
appearance  of  Chicago  on  the  Ann  Arbor 
gridiron,  and  this  naturally  called  back 
many  of  the  old  alumni.  The  day  was 
cold,  and  a raw  wind  was  blowing,  but 
despite  the  fact,  3,500  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  game  in  detail : 

Michigan  won  the  toss  and  chose  the 
west  goal,  with  the  wind  in  her  favor. 
Ellsworth  kicked  off  to  Weeks,  who  ran 
the  ball  back  5 yards,  and  Sweeley 
punted  to  Chicago’s  30-yard  line.  Chi- 
cago failed  to  gain  on  her  famous  “whoa- 
back  ” ami  was  forced  to  punt,  Michi- 
gan getting  the  ball  on  her  45-yard  line. 
Bucks  anti  a gain  of  8 yards  around  end 
by  Heston  advanced  the  ball  to  Chicago’s 
28-vard  line,  where  Michigan  was  held 
for  two  downs  and  forced  to  resort  to 
a quarter-back  kick.  Chicago  fumbled 
it  and  immediately  regained  it  on  Mich- 
igan’s fumble  on  Chicago’s  15-yard  line. 
A mass  on  tackle  netted  the  Maroons  10 
yards.  Chicago  punted  to  her  own  53- 
yard  line,  where  Weeks  fumbled,  but 
regaining  possession  of  the  ball,  ran  40 
yards  behind  a beautiful  interference  to 
Chicago’s  10-yard  line.  Chicago  held 
and,  the  ball  going  over,  punted  to  her 
40-yard  line.  Prom  there,  White,  Snow, 
Sweeley,  Heston,  and  Shorts  worked  it 
by  steady  gains  fora  touchdown.  Shorts 
kicked  goal  from  a fair  catch. 

Michigan  6;  Chicago  0. 

Sweeley  ran  the  second  kick-off  back 
5 yards  and  then  punted  65  yards  to  Chi- 
cago’s 30-yard  line.  Failing  to  gain  on 
the  first  down  Chicago  punted  to  Mich- 
igan's 53-yard  line,  when  Michigan  re- 
turned the  punt  under  the  same  condi- 
tions to  Chicago’s  10-yard  line.  Chicago 
ran  the  ball  back  to  her  25-vard  line, 
and  then  on  the  second  downi  worked  a 
fake  kick  for  a 10-yard  gain  around 
Michigan’s  right  end.  Chicago  was 
forced  to  punt,  and  Snow  getting  the 
ball  on  Michigan’s  49-yard  line,  ran  it 
back  25  yards.  On  the  28 -yard  line  the 


ball  went  over  for  holding,  and  10  yards 
were  given  Chicago  for  Yost’s  coaching 
from  the  side  lines.  Michigan  held  and 
then  began  a steady  march  for  the  Chi- 
cago line.  Michigan  fumbled,  but  Cap- 
tain White  captured  the  ball  and  gained 
nearly  10  yards,  shortly  afterwards  going 
over  for  a touchdown.  Shorts  failed  to 
kick  goal. 

Michigan  11;  Chicago  0. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  first  half 
the  ball  crossed  the  55-yard  line  5 times, 
and  at  the  close  was  in  Chicago’s  pos- 
session on  her  35-yard  line.  Twice 
during  that  period  Michigan  was  thrown 
back  for  short  losses,  once  was  given 
10  yards  for  Chicago’s  offside  play,  and 
once  was  held  for  downs  on  Chicago’s 
8-vard  line. 

With  the  opening  of  the  second  half. 
Michigan  played  the  dashing  game  that 
has  characterized  her  best  offensive 
work  of  the  season,  anti  after  Chicago’s 
return  of  the  kick-off  advanced  the  ball 
steadily  by  terrific  onslaughts  for  a 
touchdown,  Shorts  going  over  but  miss- 
ing goal. 

Michigan  16;  Chicago  0. 

Chicago  kicked  off  to  Michigan’s  5- 
yard  line,  Sweeley  carrying  the  ball  back 
to  the  25-yard  line,  from  whence  it  was 
advanced  by  line  plunges  to  the  40-yard 
line,  where  Sweeley  punted  to  Chicago’s 
35-yard  line.  Chicago  punted  to  Mich- 
igan’s 45-yard  line,  Michigan  then  car- 
rying the  ball  by  straight  football  to 
Chicago's  5-yard  line,  where  it  was  lost 
on  a fumble.  Chicago  attempted  to 
kick,  but  Redden  broke  through  and 
blocked,  Michigan  capturing  the  ball  on 
the  23-yard  line.  Line-bucks  carried  it 
over  for  the  last  touchdown.  Shorts 
kicked  goal  from  a fair  catch. 

Michigan  22;  Chicago  0. 

Chicago’s  kick-off  going  over  the  line, 
Sweeley  punted  out  from  the  25 -yard 
line  to  Michigan’s  53-yard  line.  This 
was  the  only  time  that  Chicago  had  the 
ball  in  her  jHissession  in  Michigan’s  ter- 
ritory. She  was  then  forced  to  kick  on 
the  third  down.  When  Chicago  next 
got  the  ball  it  was  on  a punt  on  her  own 
35-yard  line.  Thrown  back  for  a loss 
Chicago  punte  l out  of  bounds  at  Mich- 
igan’s 38-yard  line.  Line  smashing  was 
again  resorted  to.  Michigan  advancing 
the  ball  to  the  16-yard  line  where  she 
wras  thrown  back  for  a loss.  Weeks 
Called  for  a quarter-back  kick  which 
was  blocked.  Before  Chicago  was  forced 
to  kick  she  had  gained  15  yards,  and 
then  Michigan  capturing  the  punt  on  her 
45-yard  line,  advanced  it  with  the  same 
ground-gaining  tactics  to  Chicago’s  5- 
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yard  line,  Heston  making  an  18-yard 
run  around  end.  But  a lew  seconds  re- 
mained, and  here  Weeks  used  poor  gen- 
eralship and  called  for  an  end  run  by 
Sweeley,  which  failed  to  gain,  instead  of 
smashing  the  line  with  the  certainty  of 
a touchdown.  Time  was  called  with  the 
ball  on  Chicago’s  2-yard  line. 

Michigan  22;  Chicago  0. 


UNE-t'P 


Michigan 

Chicago 

Herrnstein 

..  McNab,  Laird 

Wilson  ..  .. 

...  ...  Right  guard . . 

bed  (bill 

Gregory 

. . Ellsworth 

McCugin.... Left  guard  Ktinpp 

White Left  tackle Flanuagan 

Redden — ....  . ...Left  end  Speik 

Weeks Qua  Hot  back Gnticy 

Sweeley.. Right  half  .Horton,  Jennison 

Heston  Left  half Maxwell 

Snow.. Pullback . _ _ ......  .Strauss 

Officials— F red  Hayner,  Lake  Forest,  referee; 
Ingtis,  Washington  and  Jefferson  umpire. 
Touchdowns— Snow.  Shorts.  White  U).  Goals  from 
touchdowns  Shorts  (2).  Timekeepers  May. 
Michigan:  Raycmft,  Chicago.  Linesmen— 

Owens,  Michigan,  Smith,  Chicago.  Time  of 
halves— 33  minutes. 

THE  BELOIT  GAME 

The  game  with  Beloit  on  November 
23,  came  near  being  a repetition  of  that 
with  the  University  of  Buffalo.  As  with 
the  latter,  Beloit  came  with  a reputation, 
made  in  her  excellent  showings  against 
Chicago,  Northwestern,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  decisive  victory  over  Chicago,  and 
the  determination  to  better  the  Wiscon- 
sin score  of  40  to  0,  put  vengeance  into 
the  work  of  the  Michigan  team,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  first  kick-off  till 
the  very  close,  with  both  regulars  and 
subs,  Michigan  played  the  fastest  and 
most  consistent  game  of  the  season. 
The  field  was  muddy  and  slippery,  but 
still  such  snap  and  aggressiveness  was 
put  into  the  play  that  it  made  the  root- 
ers’ blood  tingle.  Michigan  lined  up 
practically  as  in  former  games,  except 
that  Sweeley  and  Herrnstein  were  inter- 
changed on  offense  with  marked  success, 
for  the  latter  demonstrated  better  buck- 
ing ability  than  the  former.  With  the 
second  half,  the  subs  were  given  achafice. 
They  played  fully  as  well  as  the  Varsity, 
Jones  and  Redner  especially  charging 
the  line  hard  and  circling  ike  ends  for 
good  gains. 

The  Beloit  team  was  practically  a one- 
man  team,  Merrill  doing  the  brunt  of  the 
offensive  work,  and  invariably  tackling 
the  man  on  defense.  The  constant 
hammering  of  Michigan  told  on  the  Bad- 
ger team,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
game  several  substitutions  were  neces- 
sary. But  throughout,  though  battered 
and  limping  so  that  he  could  hardly 
walk,  remained  E.  Merrill — the  grittiest 


player  that  ever  visited  the  Michigan 
gridiron.  At  times  it  seemed  as  though 
he  would  have  to  retire,  but  before  the 
time  allowance  expired  he  would  pull 
himself  together  and  by  pure  nerve 
plunge  in  again.  And  at  the, close,  to 
cap  the  climax  and  to  add  to  his  glory, 
he  made  a brilliant  dash  around  Michi- 
gan’s end  for  a good  gain.  But  with  the 
game  over,  his  athletic  career  of  four 
years  closed,  in  the  sorrow  of  defeat,  the 
poor  fellow  lav  down  on  the  grass  and 
cried.  The  admiration  of  the  crowd  for 
his  work  was  great,  and  many  a time 
through  the  game  the  bleachers  and 
stand  broke  into  applause  at  his  exhibi- 
tion of  courage. 

And  with  this  game  two  other  careers 
as  notable  in  football  history  as  Merrill’s, 
closed  so  far  as  Regents*  Field  is  con- 
cerned— those  of  Captain  White  and  ex- 
Captain  Snow.  Both  made  the  team  in 
’98,  and  both  have  brought  credit  to 
themselves  and  Michigan.  Their  work 
iu  the  Beloit  game  was  brilliant  and  a 
fitting  close  to  four  years’  service. 

89  points  in  fifteen  touchdowns  and 
fourteen  goals  by  Shorts  were  made 
against  Beloit,  the  first  touchdown  re- 
quiring but  a minute  and  a half  of  play. 
Herrnstein  and  Graver  made  long  runs 
for  touchdowns  in  the  second  half.  Be- 
loit, on  the  other  hand,  made  her  dis- 
tance but  once,  and  that  on  Merrill’s 
dasli  around  right  end. 

THE  LINK -UP 

Michigan  Position  Beloit 

Redden Left  end Little 

White  Left  tackle . Slater 

McCugin Left  guard ...  E.  Merrill 

Gregory Center Pfeffer 

Wilson Right  guard  . booth 

Shorts,... Right  tackle  Smith 

Sweeley Right  cud H.  Merrill 

Weeks. Quarterback  Calland 

Heston  Left  half  .....  ...  . Crouk 

Herrnstein Right  half McRae 

Snow  Fullback....... Hunge 

Substitules^Forest  for  White.  Southworth  for 
McCugin.  Dickie  forGregory,  Graver  for  Weeks. 
Redner  for  Heston,  Jones  for  Snow.  Crane  for 
Sinter.  Buck  for  Cronk.  Touchdowns  — Herrn- 
stcin  (t>).  Shorts  (3),  Snow.  Heston.  White. 
Graver.  Sweeley.  Redner.  Goals  from  touch- 
downs— Shorts.  \ 14),  Umpire— Hoaglaud.  Ref- 
eree—Hayner.  Linesmen— Owen  of  Michigan; 
Crone  of  Beloit.  Time  of  Halves— 35  minutes. 

THE  IOWA  GAME 

The  football  season  of  1901  was  brought 
to  a close  Thanksgiving  Day  at  the 
West  Side  baseball  park,  Chicago,  with 
the  second  annual  game  between  Mich- 
igan and  Iowa,  the  resulting  score  being 
50  to  0 in  Michigan’s  favor.  Not  alone 
did  it  mark  the  close  of  the  present  sea- 
son, but  the  triumph  of  the  greatest 
team  ever  produced  by  Michigan,  and 
possibly  in  the  West.  Its  record  is  one 
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that  remains  unsurpassed  in  football  his- 
tory— five  hundred  one  points  to  its  op- 
ponent’s none,  a point  for  every  minute 
of  actual  play  during  the  entire  sea- 
son. Better  still — but  once  in  that  per- 
iod has  its  goal  been  in  imminent  dan- 
ger. That  was  in  the  Northwestern 
game  w’hen  on  a forward  pass  North- 
western secured  the  ball  within  10  yards 
of  our  line,  and  then  advanced  it  to  our 
2-yard  line,  but  was  unable  to  gain 
further.  But  seven  times  in  the  last 
three  games  have  Michigan’s  opponents 
been  able  to  make  their  distance;  and 
the  few  material  gains  have  been  made 
on  trick  plays,  fine  as  this  record  has 
been,  in  another  phase  it  is  still  more 
remarkable.  In  this  lies  a glowing  trib- 
ute to  the  trainer.  For,  but  once  in  the 
entire  season  has  there  been  cause  to  re- 
move a man  from  the  game  because  of 
physical  disabilities.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Redden,  who  at  the  last  moment 
was  prohibited  from  playing  on  the 
grounds  of  professionalism,  the  team 
that  played  in  the  Iowa  game  was  the 
same  that  played  in  the  first  and  in  every 
succeeding  game  of  the  season.  Its  de- 
fense has  been  impregnable,  and  its  of- 
fense fast  and  aggressive.  The  one 
agency  that  has  produced  the  great  re- 
sults from  these  well -trained  men  has 
been  the  consistent  team-work  which 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  way  the 
plays  have  started,  in  the  quick  forma- 
tion of  the  interference  about  the  man 
carrying  the  ball,  and  in  the  effort  to 
help  the  runner  along,  pushing  where 
that  has  been  possible  and  pulling  where 
that  has  been  the  alternative.  This 
team-work  has  been  the  aim  of  Yost, 
and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been 
put  into  operation  is  the  best  compli- 
ment that  could  be  paid  to  his  efficiency 
as  a coach. 

The  story  of  the  game  in  brief  is  that 
of  a plucky  little  team  overwhelmed  by 
a stronger  eleven,  individually  and  col- 
lectively. From  the  time  of  the  referee’s 
first  whistle  till  the  shouts  from  the 
throats  of  the  10,000 persons  at  the  close, 
Iowa  was  on  the  defensive.  Without 
hope  of  winning,  her  ambition  was  to 
score  and  to  hold  Michigan  to  as  few 
points  as  possible.  For  a moment  it 
seemed  as  though  she  might  succeed  in 
scoring  and  then  suddenly  after  the  first 
touchdown  the  Michigan  team  found 
itself  and  settled  down  to  consistent, 
machine- like  work,  playing  an  ag- 
gressive offense  and  a strong  defense. 
In  fact,  so  fast  was  the  play  that  at  times 
Iowa  was  almost  swept  off  her  feet,  and 


long  gains  were  made  both  through  the 
line  and  around  the  end  at  will. 

Michigan’s  defense  is  best  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  but  twice 
was  Iowa  able  to  make  her  distance. 
Her  longest  gain  was  15  yards  around 
Michigan’s  right  end,  and  once  at  the 
beginning  a place  kick  from  Michigan’s 
45-yard  line  was  tried  and  failed.  It 
was  Iowa's  first  opportunity  to  save 
herself.  The  last  came  when  Michigan 
fumbled,  and  the  ball  shot  off  to  the 
side.  Three  Iowa  men  bungled  in  their 
endeavor  to  pick  it  up  from  the  slippery 
clay.  For  a moment  they  had  a clear 
field,  the  nearest  Michigan  man  lieing 
several  yards  away. 

Individually  every  Michigan  man 
played  a star  game,  but  the  one  to  stand 
out  pre-eminent  for  his  day’s  work  wa 
unquestionably  Captain -elect  Short9. 
Heretofore  he  has  played  a fine  game 
and  has  alw'avs  been  a consistent  ground 
gainer,  but  never  before  did  he  hit  the 
line  so  hard.  Naturally  sympathetic  in 
nature,  his  constant  fear  has  been  that 
he  would  injure  some  one,  but  against 
Iowa  the  one  thought  uppermost  in 
mind  as  portrayed  by  his  work  was  that 
"distance  was  what  was  wanted."  When 
he  struck  the  line,  it  was  like  a whirl- 
wind, and  time  and  time  again  he  would 
throw  the  Iowa  men  back  a goodly  dis- 
tance. His  work  has  given  him  the 
prestige  that  will  cause  him  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  greatest  gridiron  war- 
riors of  the  West,  if  not  of  America. 
And  so  with  Heston,  his  long  end  runs 
were  the  spectacular  features  of  the 
game.  Graver  did  great  credit  to  him- 
self in  the  position  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  fill.  Redner,  who  went 
to  take  Herrnstein’s  place,  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the*’M."  He  never 
failed  to  gain  when  called  upon,  and  he 
tackled  well.  Neil  Snow,  considering 
the  injured  condition  of  his  knee,  hit 
the  line  hard  and  constantly  made  good 
gains.  In  the  line  all  played  an  equally 
good  offensive  game,  and  to  the  forwards 
as  much  as  to  any  one  is  due  the  defen- 
sive work  of  the  team,  for  on  them  fell 
the  brunt  of  the  work.  On  offense  the 
openings  made  by  Captain  White  made 
possible  the  long  gains  through  Iowa’s 
right  tackle.  His  game,  however,  was 
a defensive  one.  A final  word  ought  in 
justice  to  be  said  about  "Tug"  Wilson, 
who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  man  on  the  team  to  play  the  entire 
season  without  once  being  removed  from 
the  game.  His  short  and  stocky  build 
enables  him  to  play  close  to  the  ground, 
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and  his  record  has  been  without  a flaw. 

The  game  in  detail  follows: 

Chance  gave  Michigan  the  advantage 
of  a stiff  breeze.  Wilkins  kicked  off  to 
Sweeley,  who  ran  the  ball  back  15 
yards  and  on  the  second  down  punted  to 
Iowa’s  35 -yard  line.  Michigan  held, 
and  Wilkins  punting,  Michigan  got  the 
ball  in  the  center  of  the  field.  Shorts 
and  Snow  bucked  tackle  and  center  for 
6 yards’ gain,  and  then  Iowa  got  the  ball 
on  a fumble.  Oil  the  next  play,  Howell 
circled  Michigan’s  right  end  for  15  yards, 
the  largest  gain  of  the  game  for  Iowa. 
Failing  to  gain,  Iowa  tried  for  a place - 
kick  from  Michigan’s  45-yard  line,  but 
owing  to  the  strong  wind  and  slippery 
condition  of  the  ball  it  went  wide  of  its 
mark.  Sweeley  kicked  out  from  the  25- 
yard  line,  Terrell  running  the  ball  back 
to  the  42-yard  line.  An  exchange  of 
punts  followed,  and  then  Iowa  lost  on  a 
delayed  pass.  Another  exchange  of 
punts,  ana  Iowa  again  had  the  ball  on  a 
fumble  on  her  36- yard  line  after  a gain 
of  4 yards  by  Heston,  who  hurdled  the 
line.  Iowa  punted  out  of  bounds 
and  Michigan  getting  the  ball  in 
the  center  of  the  field  began  a steady 
march  for  touchdowns.  Shorts  made 
repeated  gains  through  tackle;  Snow 
bucked  the  line, and  Herrnstein  and  Hes- 
ton went  around  the  ends  for  long  gains, 
the  latter  at  one  time  making  18  yards 
around  ‘left  end.  On  the  next  play  the 
ball  went  over,  but  Shorts  failed  to  kick 
goal. 

Michigan  5:  Iowa  0. 

When  the  ball  settled  after  the  second 
kick-off  it  was  in  Michigan's  possession 
on  her  50- yard  line.  From  there  the 
advance  on  the  Hawkeye  goal  began, 
Shorts  bucking  for  3 yards,  Heston  hurd- 
ling for  6,  then  a repetition  of  the  mass 
on  tackle,  and  a play  around  end  by 
Herrnstein  for  9 yards.  Snow  went 
through  center  for  7 yards  on  two  bucks. 
Herrnstein  followed  with  4 more  around 
right  end,  and  then  Captain  White  went 
through  tackle  for  3 yards  and  5 more 
on  a double  pass.  With  the  ball  on  Iowa’s 
3-yard  line,  Shorts  went  over  fora  touch- 
down. He  again  failed  to  kick  goal. 

Michigan  10:  Iowa  0. 

Sweeley  returned  the  next  kick-off  to 
Terrill,  who  fumbled.  Graver  falling  on 
the  ball  for  Michigan  on  Iowa’s  35-yard 
line.  Shorts  again  made  long  gains 
through  Iowa’s  tackle,  going  12  yards  on 
two  tries,  and  then  breaking  through 
the  line  and  carrying  the  ball  to  the  10- 
yard  line.  A revolving  mass  on  tackle 
pushed  Heston  over  for  the  third  touch- 
down. Shorts  kicked  goal. 


Michigan  16:  Iowa  0. 

A punting  duel  between  Sweeley  and 
Wilkins  followed  the  next  kick-off,  in 
which  the  former  bested  his  opponent. 
Michigan  secured  the  ball  on  Iowa’s  50- 
yard  line,  and  then  Graver  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  show  his  mettle.  In 
two  plunges  through  tackle  he  made  10 
yards.  The  plays  were  then  varied, 
Shorts  trying  the  end  for  6 yards  and 
Heston  making  an  equal  number  through 
center.  Michigan  lost  5 yards  on  the 
next  play,  Briggs  breaking  through  the 
line  and  getting  his  man.  A quarter- 
back kick  was  called  and  Snow  made  the 
distance.  With  the  ball  on  the  12-yard 
line,  Graver  reduced  the  distance  7 yards, 
and  then  after  short  gains,  Snow  went 
over  for  the  fourth  touchdown.  Shorts 
kicked  goal. 

Michigan  22:  Iowa  0. 

In  the  second  half,  Snow’s  first  kick- 
off went  out  of  bounds,  but  the  second 
was  carried  back  to  the  40-yard  line. 
Iowa  punted  and  Sweeley  ran  the  ball 
back  23  yards  to  Iowa’s  50-yard  line. 
Line  plays  advanced  the  ball  to  Iowa’s 
35-yard  line,  and  there  the  Hawkeyes 
broke  through  the  Michigan  line,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  former  stood  on  the  sod 
and  the  latter  had  a slippery  clay  field 
beneath  their  feet.  The  Iowans  held  and 
forced  Michigan  to  resort  to  the  quarter- 
back kick,  an  Iowa  man  falling  on  the 
ball.  Not  making  the  distance,  Wilkins 
punted  to  Weeks,  who  made  a brilliant 
dash  with  the  ball  of  35  yards  to  Iowa's 
40-yard  line.  Two  plunges  through  tackle 
by  Heston  netted  17  yards,  and  then 
Herrnstein  and  Snow  carried  ball  around 
end  and  through  center  to  Iowa’s  12- 
yard  line,  Shorts  finally  going  over  for 
the  fifth  touchdown.  Shorts  failed  to 
kick  goal. 

Michigan  27 : Iowa  0. 

Before  the  next  touchdown  w as  scored, 
the  crowd  was  treated  to  the  sight  of 
several  pretty  runs,  Heston  making  40 
yards  on  a fake  kick,  and  Weeks  30  yards 
in  returning  a punt.  Another  long  run 
by  Heston  around  end  and  then  line 
plays  preceded  the  eighth  touchdown. 
Shorts  kicked  goal. 

Michigan  33:  Iowa  0. 

Touchdown  number  nine  resulted  from 
a 40-yard  run  by  Heston  around  left  end 
behind  a perfect  interference.  Goal  by 
Shorts  made  the  score 

Michigan  39:  Iowa  0. 

Redner  was  substituted  for  Herrnstein, 
not  because  of  any  fault  of  the  latter 
but  to  give  the  little  halfback  a chance, 
and  to  relieve  Herrnstein,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  “pink  eye,”  and  was  hardly 
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able  to  see.  This  was  the  only  change 
in  the  game.  Heston  again  caught  the 
rooters’  eyes  after  the  next  kick-off  by 
dashing  around  left  end  for  25  yards. 
Shorts  planted  the  ball  on  the  10-yard 
line,  and  then  Heston  aided  by  McGugin 
broke  through  three  Hawkeyes  and 
scored  five  additional  points.  Shorts 
kicked  goal. 

Michigan  45:  Iowa  0. 

At  this  point  it  began  to  look  as  though 
the  ambition  of  Michigan  — her  coach, 
trainer,  team,  under  - graduates,  and 
alumni— was  to  be  realized  and  the  grand 
total  of  500  points  to  0 rolled  up.  With 
the  crowd  calling  for  five  points  more  the 
team  plunged  in  with  new  vigor  and  in 
the  remaining  few  minutes  played  like 
tigers.  Snow  made  15  yards.  Heston 
reduced  the  distance  40  yards  more,  car- 
rying  the  ball  to  Iowa’s  30-yard  line. 
Sweeley  went  around  the  end  for  5 yards. 
Then  short  bucks  by  Heston,  Graver, 
Snow,  and  Shorts  carried  the  ball  over 
the  line,  and  the  greatest  record  in  foot- 
ball history  was  made.  Shorts  failed  to 
kick  goal.  But  the  touchdown  made  the 
year’s  score  501  to  0,  and  brought  delight 
to  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  present 
and  as  many  who  were  unable  to  attend. 
It  marked  the  end  for  the  greatest  team 
the  West  has  ever  produced,  and  was  a 
fitting  close  to  the  career  of  two  of  Mich- 
igan's best  known  athletes,  who  have 
fought  for  Michigan  for  four  successive 
years— Captain  Hugh  White  and  ex- 
Captain  Neil  Snow. 

THE  LINE-UP 

Michigan  Position  Iowa 

Graver...... Left  end.  Sieberts 

White  Left  tackle Coulthard 

McGugin Left  guard  Hollenbeck 

Gregory Center Griggs 

Wilson  Right  guard Smith 

Shorts Right  tackle  Burrier 

Hcrmstein.Redner  Right  end Walters 

Weeks Quarterback  Terrell 

Sweeley  Left  half Howell 

Heston  .Right  half Griffith 

Snow Fullback  Wilkins 

Umpire — Reinhardt,  of  Lake  Forrest.  Referee 
— Hoagland,  of  Princeton.  Time  of  halves-*35 
minutes. 

LOWER  PENINSULA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

The  annual  inter-scholastic  champion- 
ship football  game  was  played  on  Re- 
gents’ Field,  Thanksgiving  afternoon, 
and  resulted  in  victory  for  the  Kalama- 
zoo high  school,  30  to  0,  over  the  team 
of  the  Lansing  high  school.  The  star  play 
was  a 55-yard  run  by  Longman  through 
a broken  field  for  a touchdown  in  the 
second  half.  Several  hundred  accom- 
panied the  team  from  Lansing,  expect- 
ing to  win. 


THE  LINE-UP 

Kalamazoo  Positions  Lansing 

Gilbert Left  end Burlington 

Bennett Left  tackle.  Baker 

Bowen Left  guard Day 

Wood  hams Center Gardner 

Campbell  Right  guard. Frye 

Lull .Right  tackle Ashlev 

Rumney Right  end Chapman 

Carleton Quarterback..... Jarrand 

R.  Longman Left  half ..  Lamed 

Walters Right  half.. .Damon.  Safiford 

F.  Longman Fullback Canfield 

Touchdowns— Bennett.  Walters.  Lull.  Rum- 
ney. R.  Longman.  Goals  -Gilbert  5.  Referee— 
Taft,  of  Michigan.  Umpire— Davies,  of  Michi- 
gan. Time  of  halves— 35  minutes. 

ATHLETIC  NOTES 

The  athletic  board  has  decided  on  the 
erection  of  a windmill  and  tank  at  Re- 
gents’ Field,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing water  to  keep  the  field  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  receipts  at  the  Carlisle  game  were 
$5,200.  . It  was  generally  estimated  that 
8,000  people  witnessed  the  game.  This 
falling-off  shows  how  deceptive  the  size 
of  a crowd  may  be. 

The  semi-annual  run  of  the  Cross 
Country  Club,  was  won  by  Kellogg,  of 
last  year’s  track  team,  over  fourteen 
competitors.  It  was  a four-mile  race, 
and  he  made  the  distance  in  25  minutes 
and  43  seconds.  G.  L.  Wait,  with  oue 
minute  handicap,  won  second  place,  and 
W.  B.  Perry,  with  one  minute  and  thirty 
seconds  handicap,  took  third.  These 
men  receive  jerseys  with  the  club  num- 
erals, and  Kellogg  has  the  right  to  have 
his  name  engraved  on  the  Wright,  Kay 
& Co.  cup. 

The  inter-class  championship  of  the 
University  was  won  by  the  ’02  lit-engin- 
eer  team,  the  winners  of  last  year,  from 
the  *02  laws.  The  score  was  11  to  0,  in 
halves  of  fifteen  and  ten  minutes. 

The  Chicago  alumni  have  subscribed 
a fund  with  which  to  present  -each 
member  of  the  team  with  a souvenir  in 
the  shape  of  a gold  football  watch  charm. 

The  gate  receipts  at  the  Iowa  game 
were  about  $8,500,  and  expenses  nearly 
$3,500.  The  teams  divide  the  net  pro- 
ceeds. 

CHICAGO  ALUMNI  SMOKER 

On  the  evening  before  Thanksgiving, 
the  alumni  of  Chicago  and  visitors  from 
outside  the  city  assembled  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  for  the  annual  smoker. 
Refreshments  were  served  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Varsity  songs  and 
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yells.  A group  of  ’99  men  were  espec- 
ially prominent  and  effective  in  their 
singing.  Speeches  were  called  for  by 
the  toastmaster,  G.  W.  Browning,  '77, 
and  were  given  by  Coach  Yost,  Charley 
Baird,  ’95,  Wm.  C.  Malley,  ’90/,  Frank 
F.  Reed,  ’80,  H.  I.  Weinstein,  ’00,  J.  F. 
McLean,  ’00,  A.  H.  Pattengill,  '68,  Vic- 
tor H.  Lane,  *74,  and  by  Judge  Cutting, 
not  a "son  of  Michigan,"  bnt  still  a 
"relative."  Professor  Thomas  C.  True- 
blood,  and  Professor  Isaac  N.  Demmon, 
’68,  were  called  for,  but  did  not  re- 
spond. 

Yost  confined  his  remarks  to  a state- 
ment of  the  team’s  condition  and  a 
modest  prediction  on  the  results  of  the 
coming  contest.  Baird  told  of  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Chicago  alumni.  Malley  re- 
ferred to  the  football  of  ten  years  ago, 
and  to  the  " facilities"  at  the  service  of 
the  teams  of  that  time.  Reed  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  season,  and  congratu- 
lated the  University  on  the  purity  of  its 
athletic  standards  and  regulations. 
Weinstein  paid  a tribute  to  the  work  of 
Manager  Baird  for  Michigan.  McLean 
was  far  more  sanguine  of  the  results  of 
the  morrow’s  contest  than  was  Yost,  and 
predicted  that  the  forty- nine  points  de- 
sired would  be  made.  Judge  Lane  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  holding  our  athletics 
strictly  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  purity.  But  it  was  Professor  Pat- 
tengill who  brought  out  the  heartiest 
cheer  of  the  evening  when  he  gave  out 
the  news  that  Yost  was  coming  back  for 
three  years. 

FOOTBALL  M’s  FOR  1901 

At  the  close  of  the  game  with  Iowa, 
Captain  White  announced  the  following 
as  winners  of  the  "M":  Neil  Snow, 
fullback;  Heston,  left  halfback;  Herrn- 
stein,  right  halfback;  Weeks,  quarter- 
back; Graver,  left  end;  White,  left 
tackle;  McGugin,  left  guard;  Gregory, 
center;  Wilson,  right  guard;  Shorts, 
right  tackle;  Sweeley,  right  end;  Red- 
den, left  end;  Redner,  right  halfback. 

CAPTAIN  SHORTS 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  Athletic 
Association,  the  “M"  men  have  the 
right  of  election  of  captain.  Following 
the  announcement  of  the  successfnl 
candidates  for  the  Michigan  insignia, 
Bruce  Shorts  was  elected  captain  of  the 
1902  team.  Mr.  Shorts  graduated  from 
the  law  department  in  1901,  and  this 
year  receives  his  master’s  degree  from 
the  same  department.  He  expects  to 
take  an  A.  B.  from  the  literary  depart- 
ment. He  is  a member  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Phi  fraternity. 


REDDEN  DISQUALIFIED 

During  the  week  following  the  Chi- 
cago  game,  Professor  Stagg  placed  be- 
fore the  Michigan  Board  of  Control, 
evidence  of  Redden's  professionalism. 
When  faced  with  the  charges  Redden 
acknowledged  having  received  $11  as  a 
rize  in  a foot  race  at  a small  town  cele- 
ration,  when  a boy,  but  did  not  think 
that  it  had  made  him  a professional. 
The  result  was,  however,  that  he  was 
barred  from  the  Iowa  game.  No  one 
knew  of  it  until  the  game  opened  and 
Graver  appeared  in  his  place.  Captain 
White,  however,  gave  Redden  his  "M," 
which  we  believe  that  he  justly  deserves. 
It  is  regretable  that  Michigan  should  be 
compelled  to  lose  so  good  a man  in  his 
prime.  It  would  be  still  more  regretable 
were  there  the  least  suspicion  that  any 
one  in  authority  here  was  at  fault  in  the 
matter.  The  prompt  action  by  the  Board 
of  Control  and  its  universal  commenda- 
tion by  the  student  body  and  the  alumni 
furnishes  more  evidence — were  it  needed 
— that  Michigan  athletics  are  pure. 
There  is  much  sympathy  for  Redden,  in 
that  an  innocent  action  of  years’  stand- 
ing should  debar  him  from  future  par- 
ticipation in  athletics,  but  the  college 
public  realizes  that  injustice  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  in  such  cases  the  price  of  the 
best  good  of  all. 

YOST  COMES  BACK — RAH  ! 

An  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  with  Coach  Yost,  whereby  he  is  to 
remain  three  years  more  with  Michigan. 
The  salary  to  be  paid  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  For  the  season  just  closed, 
he  received  $2,200  and  expenses.  It  is 
understood  that  both  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin  desired  his  sendees  for  next 
year.  His  prospective  return  has 
brought  out  enthusiasm  equal  to  that 
stirred  up  by  the  record  of  the  team. 


Campus 

JUST  BEFORE  THE  RECESS 
It  would  require  no  very  keen  power 
of  observation  to  discover  the  approach 
of  a Thanksgiving  recess  on  the  campus. 
The  prospect  of  a break  in  the  routine  of 
college  work,  a temporary  emancipation 
from  boarding-house  hash,  and  a return 
to  the  outer  world,  lightens  the  step  and 
brightens  the  eyes  of  almost  every  one. 
Even  the  buildings  seem  to  exhale  a 
feeling  of  thanksgiving  for  the  mercies 
vouchsafed  them  in  many  ways — Uni- 
versity Hall  and  the  Law  building,  that 
this  year  no  over-zealous  students  have 
defiled  them  with  red  paint,  and  the 
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museum,  that  the  University  authorities 
have  seen  fit  to  favor  it  with  a coat  to 
mitigate  somewhat  its  awkwardness;  the 
library,  that  for  a short  space  of  time 
its  joints  may  cease  to  creak  under  the 
feet  of  the  army  of  students  who  pass  in 
and  out;  the  engineering  building,  that 
it  has  so  far  survived  the  tremendous 
pressure  placed  upon  it  without  burst- 
ing; and  the  medical  building  that  its 
new*  fellow  will  soon  share  its  burdens. 
The  chemical  building  rejoices  in  the 
possession  of  a new  physical  chem- 
istry laboratory  just  completed;  Tappan 
Hall  and  the  physical  laboratory  may 
well  be  thankful  for  their  unassuming 
dignity,  and  the  homoeopathic  and 
dental  buildings,  that  they  are  still  suf- 
fered to  exist.  Perhaps  the  gym  has 
the  greatest  cause  for  thanksgiving,  for 
it  has  given  to  the  University  this  year 
an  invincible  and  well-nigh  perfect  foot- 
ball team.  Of  all  the  gathering,  only 
the  power  house  and  the  shops  have 
nothing  to  be  thankful  for,  for  while  all 
the  others  may  rest  for  a brief  space  of 
time,  their  work  goes  on  unceasingly. 

THE  MEDICS  ASSAULT  THE  AMPHITHEA- 
TRE 

The  senior  medics  have  felt  for  a long 
time  that  they  had  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  being  compelled  to  sit  upon 
the  narrow,  right-angled  wooden 
benches  in  the  clinical  amphitheatre. 
In  an  unguarded  moment,  some  one  re- 
marked that  twenty  years  ago  under  like 
conditions  the  students  would  have 
taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands. 
The  suggestion  was  promptly  acted 
upon,  with  the  result  that  the  amphi- 
theatre looks  as  though  it  had  been 
through  a freight -wreck.  It  is  a ques- 
tion whether  the  desired  result  was 
achieved,  as  the  students  now  have  to 
choose  between  the  alternatives  of  stand- 
ing up  during  the  clinics  or  sitting  upon 
the  steps  wb«*re  the  benches  formerly 
stood. 

LIT -LAW  RUSH 

The  final  game  in  the  class  champion- 
ship series  was  productive  of  the  usual 
demonstrations  of  departmental  loyalty. 
Mass  meetings  were  held  in  both  lit- 
engineer  and  law  departments,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  practicing 
songs  and  yells.  Posters  in  red  ink  got 
out  by  the  lit-engineers  were  taken 
by  the  laws  as  soon  as  put  up,  and  the 
lits  retaliated  by  visiting  the  rooms  of  a 
senior  law  and  hanging  him  out  of  the 
window  to  cool  his  ardor,  while  the 
rooms  were  ransacked  for  the  missing 
posters.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


Fresh -Soph  rush,  the  demonstration  after 
the  game  amounted  to  very  little.  The 
laws  were  plentifully  supplied  with  red 
ink,  with  which  they  succeeded  in  daub- 
ing a few  lit-engineers.  Some  fresh- 
men were  “ treed,’ * and  a few  of  the 
track  team,  who  have  been  honored  by 
being  chosen  presidents  of  their  various 
classes,  found  that  their  sprinting  abil- 
ities wete  very  desirable  adjuncts  to 
their  offices.  One  not  unusually  stal- 
wart freshman  lit  climbed  a tree  and 
successfully  defied  the  efforts  of  a dozen 
laws  to  either  dislodge  him  or  force  him 
to  “do  stunts.”  On  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  that,  in  Michigan  at  least, 
the  days  of  spirited  rushes  are  over, 
DEBATES 

The  inter-society  preliminaries  to  the 
Northwestern  debate,  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  A.  J.  O’Connor,  L.  O. 
Meigs,  and  Clinton  McGee,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  law  department,  and 
F.  G.  Dewey,  M.  L.  Wiley,  and  Hugo 
Sonnenscliein,  as  literary  representa- 
tives. In  the  inter-department  debate, 
over  which  Mayor  Maybury,  of  Detroit, 
presided,  first  honor  was  won  by  Mr. 
Meigs,  with  Mr.  Sonnenscliein  second, 
Mr.  O’Connor  third,  and  Mr.  McGee 
alternate.  These  gentlemen  will  repre- 
sent Michigan  in  the  debate  with  North- 
western . 

MINISTER  WU 

Minister  Wu’s  visit  to  Ann  Arbor 
proved  one  of  the  most  memorable 
occasions  of  the  year.  From  the  time 
the  train  upon  which  he  was  a passenger 
pulled  into  the  Michigan  Central  station 
until  he  had  finished  his  speech  at  Ben- 
nett Park  after  the  Indian  game,  he  was 
the  main  topic  of  conversation  among 
the  student  body — excepting,  of  course, 
the  football  team. 

He  arrived  in  the  city  from  Detroit, 
accompanied  by  General  R.  A.  Alger,  in 
the  latter’s  private  car.  A large  body  of 
students,  with  the  University  band  were 
at  the  station,  eager  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  distinguished  Oriental 
statesman,  and  he  was  given  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  quantity  of  noise 
a crowd  of  college  students  can  make. 

University  Hall  was  crowded  to  its 
fullest  capacity  before  he  appeared  upon 
the  platform.  The  Students’  Lecture 
Association  and  the  Good  Government 
Club  had  joined  forces  for  the  occasion, 
and  course  tickets  of  either  organization 
were  accepted.  Large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  Detroit  and  other  neighboring 
cities  swelled  the  audience,  and  the 
“standing  room  only”  sign  was  hung  up 
long  before  the  hour.  The  crush  in  the 
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gallery  was  so  great  that  a panic  was 
narrowly  averted. 

As  the  speaker  came  upon  the  stage  he 
was  greeted  by  prolonged  applause, 
cheers,  and  Michigan  yells,  which  were 
repeated  at  every  possible  opportunity 
throughout  the  evening.  He  was  dressed 
in  full  Oriental  costume,  as  was  his  sec- 
retary, Shen  Tung,  who  occupied  a 
lace  upon  the  platform.  He  chose  as 
is  subject,  “The  Tendencies  of  the 
Times,”  and  after  some  general  remarks 
concerning  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
contest  between  capital  and  labor,  made 
a very  strong  plea  for  the  abolition  of 
legislation  restricting  Chinese  immigra- 
tton.  General  Alger  was  called  upon 
after  Wu  had  finished,  and  made  a short 
speech. 

While  in  Ann  Arbor,  the  minister  wus 
entertained  at  the  house  of  President 
Angell,  where  a dinner  was  given  in  his 
honor.  Saturday  morning  he  was  shown 
the  campus  and  the  various  buildings, 
and  at  noon  he  returned  to  Detroit,  where 
from  General  Alger’s  box,  he  witnessed 
tbe  Indian  game.  After  the  game  was 
over  he  was  called  upon  for  a speech,  in 
which  he  complimented  Michigan  upon 
her  victory,  and  said  that  he  was  glad 
that  the  first  football  game  he  had  ever 
seen  had  been  won  by  Michigan. 

CLASS  OFFICERS 

The  various  classes  have  elect ed  offi- 
cers as  follows: — 

L iter  a ry  and  Engi  neering  Depa  r Intents 
1902 

F.  G.  Dewey,  President. 

Miss  Lucile  Matchett,  Vice-President. 

C.  S.  Matthews,  Secretary. 

D.  L.  Stern,  Football  Manager. 

L.  K.  Mills,  Baseball  Manager. 

George  Schmidt,  Track  Manager. 

1903 

John  S.  Robinson,  President. 

Miss  Grace  Reynolds,  Vice-President. 
Earl  K.  Knight,  Secretary. 

Stuart  Sims,  Treasurer. 

Joe  Ferguson,  Football  Manager. 

Stuart  Knox,  Track  Manager. 

J.  C.  Fullerton,  Baseball  Manager. 
Walter  McNiel,  Independent  member 
junior  hop  committee. 

1904 

N.  A.  Kellogg,  President. 

Miss  Georgia  Whitmore,  Vice-President. 

O.  S.  Zellner,  Secretary. 

Morris  Hall,  Treasurer. 

E.  G.  Mogford,  Baseball  Manager. 

C.  K.  Houston,  Football  Manager. 

R.  E.  Jenney,  Track  Manager. 

George  Beadle,  Athletic  Board. 


1905  Lits 
N.  T.  Vigier,  President. 

Miss  Elma  Bailey,  Vice-President. 
Arthur  Cook,  Secretary. 

P.  R.  Sherman,  Treasurer. 

F.  G.  White,  Football  Manager. 

B.  H.  Montgomery,  Baseball  Manager. 
Edwin  Rood,  Track  Manager. 

Seymour  Finney,  Toastmaster  Fresh- 
man Banquet. 

1905  Engineers 
A.  L.  Smith,  President. 

D.  J.  Sterrett,  Vice-President. 

C.  J.  Cooper,  Secretary. 

E.  G.  Green,  Treasurer. 

Law  Department 

1902 

J.  W.  Bailey,  President. 

H.  S.  Weeks,  First  Vice-President. 
Miss  Margaret  McVean,  Second  Vice- 
President. 

C.  A.  Manchester,  Secretary. 

H.  O.  Ledger  wood,  Treasurer. 

Chas.  Crane,  Athletic  Manager. 

A.  J.  O’Conor,  Toastmaster. 

1903 

R.  B.  Hendricks,  President. 

Miss  Ethel  Jenney,  Vice-President. 

N.  P.  Beebe,  Secretary. 

N.  C.  Hardin,  Treasurer. 

A.  H.  Calley,  Athletic  Manager. 

1904 

Guy  Metcalf,  President. 

Nathaniel  Fulton,  Vice-President. 

E.  P.  Hyde,  Secretary. 

A.  L.  Richardson,  Treasurer. 

R.  E.  Batten,  Football  Manager. 

W.  M.  Heston,  Baseball  Manager. 

F.  H.  Putman,  Track  Manager. 

Medical  Department 

1902 

C.  W.  Jump,  President. 

F.  J.  Gibson,  Vice-President. 

Miss  Emily  Widdecombe,  Secretary. 

W.  E.  McNamara,  Treasurer. 

1903 

D.  L.  Alexander,  President. 

Miss  Majorie  Burnham,  Vice-President. 

E.  L.  Hendricks,  Treasurer. 

1904 

G.  W.  H.  Sammons,  President. 

Miss  Agnes  Inglis,  Vice-President. 

Bert  Thomas,  Secretary. 

F.  W.  Smithies,  Treasurer. 

A.  E.  Stripp,  Athletic  Manager. 

1905 

H.  L.  Begle.  President. 

Miss  Clara  Davis,  Vice-President. 

W.  S.  McKenzie,  Secretary. 
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L.  H.  Huber,  Treasurer. 

Edwin  Marshall,  Athletic  Director. 

Dental  Department 

1902 

W.  L.  Crego,  President. 

Miss  Lura  Owen,  Vice-President. 

George  Stegeman,  Secretary. 

Lewis  Ludlum,  Treasurer. 

C.  A.  Hawley,  Athletic  Manager. 

1903 

G.  L.  Finch,  President. 

Miss  Anna  Stukey,  Vice-President. 

Miss  Mabelle  Bennett,  Secretary. 

I.  L.  Terry,  Treasurer. 

C.  M.  Leiblee,  Athletic  Manager. 

1905 

R.  V.  Howland,  President. 

Miss  Grace  Rogers,  Vice-President. 

F.  H.  Williams,  Treasurer. 

R.  B.  Gage,  Football  Manager. 

C.  S.  Beurmann,  Baseball  Manager. 

Homoeopathic  Department 

1902 

H.  A.  Haynes,  President. 

G.  C.  Lamb,  Vice-President. 

F.  J.  Schulz,  Secretary. 

H.  L.  Imus,  Treasurer. 

1903 

E.  L.  Blair,  President. 

Gustave  Wilson.  Vice-President. 

O.  R.  Austin,  Secretary. 

W.  D.  Brooks,  Treasurer. 

1905 

H.  H.  Baker,  President. 

Miss  A.  G.  White,  Vice-President. 

Miss  Helen  Lee,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Pharmacy  Department 

1902 

A.  G.  Lyon,  President. 

F.  I.  Hard,  Vice-President. 

W.  E.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

S.  F.  Scott,  Treasurer. 

1903 

S.  S.  Havenstein,  President. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Boynton,  Vice-President. 
E.  W.  Salsbury,  Secretary. 

L.  E.  Warren,  Treasurer. 

W.  C.  Reibling,  Athletic  Manager. 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 
The  Engineering  Society  has  organized 
for  the  year  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  A.  H.  Bennett ; vice-president, 

J.  V.  Davidson;  librarian,  D.  R.  Fraser; 
recording  secretary,  D.  D.  Smith ; treas- 
urer, B.  P.  Jackson;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, J.  C.  Parker. 

Prof.  M.  E.  Cooley,  of  the  department 
of  mechanical  engineering,  gave  the 


opening  address  before  the  society  on 
November  22.  Several  of  the  engineer- 
ing faculty  will  give  talks  during  the 
year.  

University 

EDWARD  D.  JONES 

Within  the  past  few  years  a strong 
feeling  has  developed  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  the  special  training  of  young  men  for 
the  business  profession,  as  well  as  for 


Edward  D.  Jones 

law,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  engineer- 
ing. New  industrial  conditions — of 
which  worldwide  commerce,  more  ex- 
tended markets,  intenser  competition,  a 
narrower  margin  of  profits,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  great  corporations  are 
symptomatic — has  led  to  the  conviction 
that  the  next  generation  of  busi- 
ness men  must  not  be  left  to  “ex- 
perience” alone  for  development,  but 
must  be  men  with  characteristics  fixed  by 
a careful  scientific  and  technical  train- 
ing. They  must  be  broad-minded  and 
sympathetic,  quick  and  accurate  in 
sizing  up  large  situations,  and — most 
important  of  all— acquainted  with  the 
methods  and  technique  of  all  forms 
of  industry,  and  the  industrial  conditions 
and  resources  of  all  countries.  This 
conviction  found  its  expression  in  a de- 
mand for  commercial  schools,  and  in 
response  to  this  demand  several  of  the 
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leading  universities  of  the  United  States 
have  established  appropriate  depart- 
ments. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was  not 
behind  others  in  this  movement.  In 
1899-1900  a few  courses  were  offered, 
consisting  chiefly  of  special  lectures  on 
commercial  law  by  members  of  the  law 
department  and  lectures  by  non-resident 
business  men  who  had  won  renown  in 
their  professions.  The  development  of 
a Department  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try had  to  begin  in  this  small  way,  for 
the  University  found  itself  in  the  situa- 
tion of  all  the  other  universities,  at- 
tempting to  meet  a demand  that  had 
sprung  up  so  suddenly  that  no  one  was 
to  be  found  with  the  adequate  train- 
ing and  experience  to  organi2e  and 
direct  many  of  the  necessary  courses. 
After  a very  thorough  search  during  the 
first  year,  however,  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  new'  work  was  rewarded : 
among  seventy  millions  of  people,  one 
young  man  was  found  who,  partly  be- 
cause of  chance,  partly  because  of  an 
inherent  interest  in  the  subjects,  and 
partly  liecause  of  wise  foresight,  had 
been  giving  his  attention  to  the  very  field 
with  which  it  was  believed  the  coming 
generation  of  business  leaders  must  be- 
come acquainted.  His  services  were 
secured  for  Michigan,  and  thanks  to 
this  good  fortune,  commercial  work 
in  the  University  starts  on  its  second 
year  with  the  brightest  of  prospects. 

Edward  D.  Jones,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  and  the  director  of  those 
courses  relating  to  industrial  resources 
and  industrial  organization,  was  born  at 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  in  1870.  The  son 
of  a Methodist  minister,  he  early  ex- 
perienced the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  “migration”  in  education. 
Graduating  at  last  from  the  high  school 
of  Oshkosh,  he  attended  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity and  later  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, from  which  in  1892  he  received  his 
B.  S.  The  next  three  years  were  spent 
in  post-graduate  work  at  the  Universities 
of  Jena,  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Wisconsin, 
the  latter  of  which  in  1895  conferred  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  upon  him.  He  was  at 
once  made  an  instructor  in  economics 
and  statistics  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  in  1900  was  made  assistant 
professor  in  the  same  department.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1899-1900,  however,  he  had 
been  away  from  that  university  on  a 
leave  of  absence,  conducting  a piece  of 
work  for  the  United  States  government. 
The  work  of  this  year  marks  the  turning 
point  of  his  career. 


Professor  Jones  had  early  interested 
himself  in  the  subject  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  various  countries,  es- 
pecially in  an  analysis  of  industrial  pro- 
cesses and  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  year  in  point 
had  been  able  to  make  a quite  thorough 
study  of  the  question.  So  when  the 
Paris  Exposition  Commission  looked 
around  for  an  expert  in  these  matters, 
no  one  was  found  so  well  equipped  as 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  at 
once  made  expert  for  the  Commission, 
and  with  a large  corps  of  assistants  be- 
gan the  preparation  for  exhibition  at  the 
Exposition  of  a set  of  charts  and  maps 
representing  graphically  the  industrial 
conditions  and  resources  of  the  extrac- 
tive and  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  engaged  upon 
this  work  for  six  months,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a set  of  some  hundred  and  six- 
ty maps  and  charts,  the  most  complete 
and  valuable  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
These  are  now  used  in  connection  with  his 
lectures  in  the  Univexsity.  The  set  was 
awarded  a grand  prize  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, and  later  a gold  medal  at  Buf- 
falo. While  in  Paris  as  expert  of  the 
Commission,  Professor  Jones  was  also 
a member  of  the  Jury  of  Awards  and  the 
American  Delegate  to  the  Congress  of 
Commercial  Schools  held  in  that  city  at 
the  same  time.  From  then  on  he  identified 
himself  with  commercial  instruction 
rather  than  with  political  economy  in  its 
narrow  sense. 

Professor  Jones  is  a member  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science,  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  and  the  Wis- 
consin State  Historical  Society.  In  col- 
lege he  was  a member  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Theta  fraternity.  He  has  made  numer- 
ous contributions  to  general  and  techni- 
cal magazines  on  the  subjects  of  phil- 
anthropy, economics,  statistics,  and  es- 
pecially of  late  on  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America.  Two  monographs,  “The  Peo- 
ple and  the  Country  of  the  United 
States,”  and  “The  Resources  and  Indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,”  were  written 
for  the  Paris  Commission  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  Exposition . Professor  Jones’s 
most  important  work  is  “Economic 
Crises,”  published  bv  Macmillan  & Co., 
1900. 

His  lectures  are  always  pleasant  to 
bear,  easy  to  understand,  earnest,  and 
as  a student  once  expressed  it,  “he  de- 
livers the  goods.”  His  careful  training 
has  made  him  broad-minded,  sympathet* 
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ic,  and  accurate  in  thought.  A bent  of 
his  mind  has  given  him  an  interest  in 
the  practical  side  of  business,  its  or- 
ganization and  its  technique.  He  can 
lecture  not  only  on  the  industrial  signif- 
icance of  a great  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  but  he  can  lecture  as  well 
upon  the  various  methods  of  smelting 
and  blasting,  or  upon  the  relative  mer- 
its for  instance  of  the  revolving  derrick, 
the  automatic  unloader,  or  the  bridge 
tramway.  As  the  immediate  director  of 
the  commercial  work  his  great  ambition 
is  to  build  up  a commercial  department 
that  shall  be  not  only  systematic  and 
thorough  but  also  practical,  and  shall  by 
its  usefulness  command  the  confidence 
of  the  business  community  at  large. 

Harlow  S.'  Person,  ’ 99 


News  from  the  Classes 

Alumni  are  requested  to  contribute  to  this 
department  When  newspaper  clipping’s  are 
sent.  >e  sure  that  date  and  place  are  stated. 
Distinguish  between  date  of  paper  and  date  of 
event  recorded.  Report  all  errors  at  once. 

’59 

The  daily  Stale  Republican , of  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  for  October  19,  contains  an 
extended  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
William  J.  Beal,  ’59,  professor  of  botany 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
since  1870.  In  addition  to  his  A.  B.  in 
’59,  Professor  Beal  ha9  received  from 
Michigan  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  in  1862, 
and  Pli.  D.  in  1880;  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity B.  S.  in  1865;  and  from  Chicago 
University,  M.  S.  in  1876.  He  is  a fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  having  been 
president  of  the  natural  history  section 
in  1883.  When  the  Association  of  Bot- 
anists of  the  United  States  Experiment 
Stations  was  organized  in  1888,  Dr.  Beal 
was  made  the  first  president.  He  served 
also  as  the  first  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science, 
1880-82,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society,  from  1881  to 
1885.  His  publications  are  “The  Grasses 
of  North  America,’’  in  two  volumes, 
“The  New  Botany,”  “Plant  Dispersal,” 
etc.  He  has  one  book  still  in  manu- 
script, “How  Plants  Protect  Them- 
selves.” Though  Dr.  Beal  has  been  so 
long  a pillar  in  the  Michigan  Agricultu- 
ral College,  he  has  proved  that  he  has 
been  this  at  no  loss  to  his  love  for  Mich- 
igan. He  is  one  of  our  most  enthusi- 
astic alumni. 

’60 

Eugene  E.  Baldwin,  ’60,  whose  home 
ever  since  he  graduated  has  been  in 


Mississippi,  where  he  has  been  a promi- 
nent lawyer,  has  now  retired  to  his  plan  - 
tation  in  Norrell,  Hinds  county.  Miss. 
A very  interesting  paper  by  him  on  cer- 
tain proceedings  of  the  Mississippi  leg- 
islature during  reconstruction,  was  pub- 
lished September  21,  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

’61 

Milton  Chase,  ’61m,  and  Sara  T. 
Chase,  ’00m,  father  and  daughter,  are 
partners  in  the  general  practice  of  med- 
icine and  surgery  at  Otsego,  Mich.  Mil- 
ton  Chase  has  been  a member  of  the 
village  council,  justice  of  the  peace,  mar- 
shal of  the  village,  and  also  a member 
of  the  pension  examining  board  of  Alle- 
gan county.  Dr.  Chase  was  a recent 
caller  at  the  Alumni  room. 

Charles  Kendall  Adams,  *61,  has  been 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  spent  the  summer  in  Europe 
and  returned  apparently  much  refreshed, 
but  the  hard  work  of  the  opening  days 
of  college  proved  too  great  a tax 
upon  him  to  allow  him  to  continue. 

*62 

Thomas  M.  Baxter,  ’62,  who  contrib- 
utes to  this  number  of  the  Alumnus,  is 
a dealer  in  grain,  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade.  He  is  a director  of  the  Board 
for  the  term  of  1899  to  1902,  while  from 
1879  to  1884  he  was  president  of  the  Open 
Board  of  Trade.  His  residence  is  Evans- 
ton. Of  the  photograph  which  is  re- 
produced in  connection  with  his  article, 
Mr.  Baxter  wrote  that  the  best  he  could 
say  was  that  though  it  is  a very  recent 
picture,  it  looked  as  much  like  him  at 
the  time  of  graduation  as  the  present 
photographs  of  any  of  the  other  old 
ooys  would  look  like  them  at  that  time. 

’66 

Oliver  P.  Dickinson,  ’66,  who  con- 
tributes a letter  to  the  business  men’s 
symposium,  is  credit  manager  of  the 
Crane  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  pipe  and  fittings  in 
the  country.  The  company’s  nead- 

?iuarters  are  in  Chicago,  at  10  N.  Jef- 
erson  St.,  where  Mr.  Dickinson  may  be 
addressed 

’70 

William  C.  Maybury,  ’70,  of  Detroit, 
was  presiding  officer  at  the  interdepart- 
ment debate,  November  22. 

Walter  B.  Stevens,  '70,  Secretary  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, con- 
tributes an  article  entitled  “Uncle Sam’s 
Louisiana  Purchase”to  the  Record-Her- 
ald, of  Chicago,  November  17,  last.  The 
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article  deals  with  the  assimilation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  territory  taken  over 
by  Jefferson. 

72 

John  J.  Mapel,  72,  former  instructor 
in  the  University,  and  later  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  is 
now  in  the  insurance  business  in  Mil- 
waukee. He  has  been  until  recently 
secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  society  of 
Michigan  alumni.  He  visited  Ann  Ar- 
bor November  4,  last. 

Timothy  E.  Tarsney,  72,  of  Detroit, 
was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  interdepart- 
ment debate,  November  22. 

Hamilton  Dey,  72,  is  cashier  of  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank,  of 
Detroit.  He  rose  to  this  position  from  a 
beginning  as  assistant  bookkeeper  in  the 
same  bank.  A sketch  of  his  lif»,  and  a 
portrait,  appea*  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Detroit  Business  Work. 

73 

Clarence  M.  Burton,  73,  74/,  has 
never  practiced  law,  but  has  devoted 
himself  to  an  abstract  business  of  ever 
growing  size,  in  Detroit.  He  has  be- 
lieved, and  has  practiced  his  belief,  that 
a business  man  should  have  an  avoca- 
tion as  well  as  a vocation.  He  has  de- 
voted his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Detroit  and  the  Northwest, 
and  to  the  gathering  of  a library  on  the 
subject.  His  collection  now  forms  one 
of  the  largest  libraries  of  Americana  in 
the  West.  It  includes  15,000  volumes, 
25,000  pamphlets,  and  100,000  unpub- 
lished documents,  copies  of  archives  in 
France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  short  works, 
among  them  being  the  following:  “A 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Antoine  de  la 
Mothe  Cadillac,  Founder  of  Detroit;’* 
“Cadillac’s  Village,  or  Detroit  1701-11;” 
“In  the  Footsteps  of  Cadillac;”  and 
“A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Cleve- 
land.” Mr.  Burton’s  residence  is  27 
Brainerd  St.,  Detroit,  and  his  office  is 
in  the  Home  Bank  Bldg.  He  contrib- 
utes an  article  to  the  business  men’s 
symposium  in  this  issue  of  the  Alumnus. 

*74 

Edward  C.  Ilinman,  74,  has  been 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  American 
Steam  Pump  Company,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  since  1891.  In  1898,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  From 
1874  to  1880  he  served  as  assistant  United 
States  engineer  on  the  Fox  River  and 
Wisconsin  River  imnrovements.  He 
contributes  a letter  to  the  busines  men’s 
symposium. 


*75 

Will  C.  Turner,  75,  spent  the  first 
two  years  following  graduation  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Philadelphia. 
Then  after  a short  period  as  special 
writer  on  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Pica- 
yune, he  became  associate  editor  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  Herald.  1879  found 
him  with  the  Lansing  Republican,  while 
later  in  the  same  year,  he  was  clerk  of 
the  House  Committee  on  State  Affairs  of 
Legislation.  The  Detroit  News  had  him 
on  its  staff  in  1880.  The  succeeding  year, 
at  Columbus,  O.,  he  was  on  the  finest- 
em  Home  Journal , of  which  Rev.  Frank 
W.  Gunsaulas  was  editor.  This  publi- 
cation collapsed,  and  on  its  ruins,  Mr. 
Turner  founded  City  and  Country.  Of 
this  journal  he  later  became  editor  and 
sole  proprietor.  For  six  years  he  busied 
himself  with  this  project,  but  in  1887  he 
organized  the  Columbus  Edison  Electric 
Light  Company,  with  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  capital  stock.  In  six  months 
under  his  management,  this  company 
erected  its  buildings,  constructed  eight 
miles  of  underground  mains,  and  began 
to  furnish  light.  With  1889  Mr.  Turner 
decided  to  remove  to  New  York.  City 
and  Country  was  incorporated  with  fifty 
thousand  dollars  capital,  and  Mr.  Turner 
was  elected  editor  and  president.  But 
within  a year  he  sold  his  stock  in  the 
journal,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  special  newspaper  and  magazine 
work,  to  the  placing  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  other  enter- 
prises. He  is  still  in  New  York,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Press  Club,  and  is  active  as 
a broker  and  promoter.  Address,  120 
Broadway,  Room  C. 

Horatio  Clark  Ford,  75,  who  has  a 
letter  in  the  business  men’s  symposium, 
is  an  attorney  of  Cleveland,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Ford,  Snyder,  Henry  & McGraw. 
The  two  latter  are  University  alumni  of 
’91/  and  ’91,  respectively.  Mr.  Ford  has 
held  many  positions  of  trust.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  city  council 
from  1879  to  1885,  being  vice-president 
during  the  last  two  years.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Garfield  Savings  Bank 
and  of  the  Williamson  Company.  He  is 
a director  and  executive  committeeman 
of  the  East  End  Banking  and  Trust 
Company,  the  Western  Reserve  Trust 
Company,  both  Cleveland  corporations, 
of  the  Syracuse  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, of  the  Wheeling  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  Cleveland  & Eastern 
Railway  Company,  as  well  as  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Ohio 
Traction  Company.  In  addition  to  these 
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commercial  offices,  he  has  found  time 
to  serve  as  president  of  the  Congrega- 
tional City  Missionary  Society,  of  Cleve- 
land, since  1891,  and  as  trustee  of  Ober- 
lin  College  since  1900. 

'76 

Frederick  R.  Buell,  72- '75,  is  a coal 
merchant  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  ad- 
dress is  2 Grand  Ave. 

Peter  F.  Dodds,  /’74- 75,  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Mich.,  was  a visitor  at  the  Alumni 
Room,  November  20.  He  has  been 
judge  of  the  twenty-first  Michigan  cir- 
cuit since  1894.  His  present  term  en- 
dures until  December  31,  1906. 

78 

John  D.  Campbell,  78m,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Pioche,  Nev. 

Frank  M.  Hoyt,  Z74-75,  is  practicing 
law  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  office  is  in 
the  Herman  Bldg. 

Ross  Wilkins.  78,  is  chemist  with  the 
American  Radiator  Co.,  at  Detroit.  His 
address  is  85  Trumbull  Ave. 

Theodore  J.  Wrampelmeier,  78,  78 p, 
is  a consulting  chemist  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  His  address  is  222  Sansome  St. 

Henry  Wollman,  78/,  of  27  William 
St.,  New  York,  contributed  a letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  6,  crit- 
icizing the  value  of  medical  expert  testi- 
mony in  law  suits.  Mr.  Wollman  used 
as  his  chief  argument,  the  mistake  of  the 
physicians  in  pronouncing  President  Mc- 
Kinley out  of  danger  when  the  event 
proved  that  he  never  had  a chance  for 
life  after  he  was  wounded. 

79 

Henry  W.  Ashley,  79,  contributes  a 
letter  to  the  business  men’s  symposium 
in  this  issue.  Mr.  Ashley’s  life  was 
sketched  in  the  Railway  Age,  of  August 
9,  last.  The  biography  is  succinct,  and 
it  illustrates  somewhat  how  Mr.  Ashley 
has  worked  out  the  ideas  expressed  in 
his  contribution  to  the  Alumnus. 

‘ ‘The  general  manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad  represents  the  modem  type  of 
railroad  official  in  the  respect  that  his  gen- 
eral education  preceded  his  railroad 
training  and  that  the  latter  was  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  furnish  a broad  knowledge 
of  the  variety  of  duties  falling  to  the  su- 
pervision of  a general  manager.  Edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Ashley  entered  railway  service  in  1879, 
as  clerk  in  the  auditor’s  office  of  the 
Toledo, Ann  Arbor  & North  Michigan, and 
has  served  consecutively  as  conductor, 
auditor  of  construction  accounts,  super- 
intendent of  construction,  superintend- 


ent of  operating  department,  and  general 
manager  of  the  same  road.  He  was  also 
from  1887  to  1895  second  vice-president. 
Of  the  Ann  Arbor  road,  successor  to  the 
one  before  named,  he  has  been  general 
manager  since  the  last-named  date." 

Mark  Norris,  79,  ’82/,  contributes  a 
short  reminiscence  of  the  University  in 
his  time  to  this  issue  of  the  Alumnus. 
Mr.  Norris  was  born  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
Julv  28, 1857.  He  was  the  son  of  Lyman 
D.  Norris,  ’41-’44,  ’69  A.  M.  (Hon.), 
the  first  matriculate  of  the  University. 
Mark  Norris  entered  the  University  m 
1875,  after  preparation  in  the  public 
schools  ofYpsilanti  and  in  DeVeaux  Col- 
lege, at  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.  His 
degree  is  Ph.  B.  After  graduation,  he 
studied  law  with  Norris  & Uhl,  of  Grand 
Rapids  (Lyman  D.  Norris,  and  Edwnn  F. 
Uhl,  *62).  In  1880,  he  entered  the  law 
school,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1882. 
His  admission  to  the  bar  occurred  April 
14,  1882,  on  examination  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  has  practiced  since 
1882,  at  Grand  Rapids:  as  a member  of 
Norris  & Uhl,  1885-86;  of  Norris  & 
Norris,  1887-93;  of  Crane,  Norris  & 
Stevens,  1897-1900;  and  of  Crane,  Norris 
& Drew  to  date  (Walter  W.  Drew,  ’94, 
’96/) . On  the  nomination  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Norris  was  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Law'  Exam- 
iners, August  30,  1895,  for  four  years, 
and  on  May  29,  last,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Bar  Association. 
He  was  married  in  1885  to  Cornelia 
Abbott,  and  has  one  son,  Abbott,  and 
two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Cornelia. 

’84 

Charles  E.  Greene,  *84  C.  E.  (Hon.), 
dean  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  University,  contributes  to  this  issue 
of  the  Alumnus,  an  article  on  the 
chances  of  immediate  employment  for 
young  engineers.  Professor  Greene  was 
graduates  from  Harvard  in  1862,  and 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1868.  In  1862  ami  1863 
he  was  a manufacturer  of  rifles.  In 
1864  he  became  a clerk  in  the  quarter- 
master’s department,  -and  in  ’65-66  was 
quartermaster  of  the  7th  U.  S.  colored 
troops.  From  1868  to  1870  he  was  en- 
gineer of  the  Bangor  & Piscataquis 
Railroad;  during  1870-71,  United  States 
assistant  engineer ; during  1871-72,  city 
engineer  of  Bangor,  Me.  Since  1872, 
he  has  held  the  professorship  of  civil 
engineering  in  the  University.  During 
this  time  he  has  carried  on  a consulting 
practice,  and  in  76-77,  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Engineering  News.  He 
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is  the  author  of  “Graphical  Method  of 
Analysis  of  Bridge  Trusses;”  “Trusses 
and  Arches”  (3  volumes);  “Notes  on 
Rankine’s  Civil  Engineering;”  and 
“Structural  Mechanics.” 

’88 

C.  O.  Townsend.  *88,  ’91  A.  M.,  took 
his  doctor’s  degree  in  Leipsic,  in  ’97, 
after  two  years  of  study.  From  ’91  to 
’95  he  taught,  first  in  St.  John’s  College, 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  then  at  Macon, 
Ga.  On  his  return  from  Leipsic,  Dr. 
Townsend  took  the  chair  of  botany  at 
the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  College. 
At  the  same  time  he  served  as  state  plant 
pathologist.  Since  July  1,  1901,  he  has 
been  in  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  At  present  he  is  on  a 
trip  of  investigation  through  the 
northern  and  western  states,  studying 
sugar  beets  and  their  diseases.  Mr. 
Townsend  was  married  in  1891,  to  Miss 
Louise  Taylor,  of  Ann  Arbor. 

Cleveland  Abbe,  ’88  LL.  D.,  instructor 
in  physics  and  civil  engineering  in 
1859-60,  and  now  professor  of  meteor- 
ology in  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  contributed  to  the  October 
Century  an  introduction  to  an  article  by 
Samuel  A.  King,  entitled:  How  to 

Cross  the  Atlantic  in  a Balloon. 

’89 

Roy  S.  Copeland,  ’89 h,  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  ophthalmology  and  otology  in 
the  homoeopathic  department  of  the 
University  since  1895.  After  graduation, 
he  took  post-graduate  work  in  medi 
cine  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  He  prac- 
ticed as  a specialist  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  from  1890  to  1895. 
He  is  prominent  in  many  homoeopathic 
societies,  and  was  a delegate  to  the 
World’s  Congress,  in  London,  in  1896. 
He  is  also  prominent  in  the  national 
Epworth  League.  He  is  author  of  a 
text  book  in  his  subject,  entitled  “Re- 
fraction.” Dr.  Copeland  contributes  a 
reminiscence  of  his  college  days  to  the 
December  Alumnus. 

’90 

Lyman  J.  Kebler,  ’90^,  ’91/,  is  a 
chemist  with  the  Smith,  Kline  & French 
Co.,  manufacturing  chemists  of  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
held  in  St.  Louis,  September  16  to 
21,  Mr.  Kebler  presented  the  follow- 
ing papers;  “The  Iodoform  Reaction 
in  Analysis,”  the  “Adulteration  of 
Drugs,”  “The  Chemical  Composi- 
tion of  Calcium  Lacto- Phosphate,”  and 
a joint  paper  with  Dr.  Pancoast,  enti- 


tled “ Cinnamon  Oils  and  Cinnamic 
Aldehyde.”  Before  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  Mr. 
Kebler  read  a paperon  “ Meat  Extract,” 
and  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
chemical  section  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, he  read  two  papers  entitled  “W’hat 
does  the  Designation  C.  P.  mean  at 
Present?”  and  “A  Rapid  Method  for 
Estimating  the  Strength  of  Chromic 
Acid.”  By  request,  the  paper  on  the 
adulteration  of  drugs  was  again  read 
before  the  October  pharmaceutical  meet- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy.  During  the  year  preceding 
the  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Kebler 
was  secretary  of  the  scientific  section  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion; and  at  that  meeting  he  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  same  section. 

John  A.  Barnette.  ’90m,  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
From  1891  to  1895  he  was  assistant  phy- 
sician at  the  St.  Lawrence  Hospital  for 
Insane,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Henry  R.  Seager,  ’90,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  to  1731  19th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*92 

Charles  H.  Thomas,  ’92/,  is  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Barry  county,  Mich., 
with  offices  at  the  county  seat,  Hast- 
ings. He  was  in  Ann  Arbor  to  see  the 
Chicago  game. 

Mrs.  Maude  McGregor  Van  Deventer, 
’92,  lives  at  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

The  Alumnus  lias  received  from  Frank 
L.  Grant,  '92,  a copy  of  the  new  direc- 
tory of  the  Columbian  Law  Class,  and  a 
circular  letter  planning  for  a reunion  of 
the  class  on  its  tenth  anniversary.  The 
letter  says  that  already  fifty  of  the  boys 
have  signified  their  intention  of  com- 
ing back  for  the  reunion  next  June. 
The  Alumnus  congratulates  the  *92  laws 
on  their  college  spirit  and  on  their  di- 
rectory. Such  books,  of  which  we  ac- 
knowledge the  recent  receipt  of  three, 
do  very,  very  much  to  keep  the  sympa- 
thies of  classmates  warm  for  one  another. 

Frank  L.Grant,’92/,  the  compiler  of  the 
directory,  is  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Robinson  & Grant,  tpecialists  in  com- 
mercial and  corporation  law,  with  offices 
in  the  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
He  was  married  July  9,  1895. 

William  Davis, 92/,  of  Ebensburg,  Pa., 
seemed  to  voice  a fairly  general  sentiment 
among  his  class  when  he  wrote  to  Frank 
Grant: — 

“In  a country  town  like  this,  our 
practice  is  any  and  every  old  thing  tba 
comes  along.  My  success,  since  I have 
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to  say  so  myself,  has  surpassed  my  ex- 
pectations since  I listened  to  Jerry  and 
Griffin.  I have  a comfortable  home 
of  my  own,  and  enough  to  eat,  and 
enough  to  go  to  Ann  Arbor  in  1902.” 

’94 

Robert  Clowry  Chapman,  ’94/,  of 
Richardson  & Chapman,  lawyers,  1202 
Ashland  Blk.,  Chicago,  is  getting  out  a 
text-book  on  the  laws  relating  to  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies.  He  has 
been  a lecturer  on  this  subject  in  the  law 
school  of  Northwestern  University  since 
January  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Chap- 
man is  already  the  author  of  a 12  mo. 
volume  entitled  " Legalized  Wrong,”  a 
brief  on  the  tragedy  of  Jesus,  and  of 
"Conditions,”  an  article  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  American  and  English 
Encyclopedia  of  Law.  In  sending  his 
subscription  to  the  Alumnus,  Mr.  Chap- 
man writes:  "Though  in  touch  now 

with  Northwestern  by  my  member- 
ship in  the  law  faculty,  my  heart  is  still 
true  to  my  Alma  Mater,  and  though  soon 
the  work  at  Northwestern  will  result  in 
a text  book,  I feel  that’the  inspiration 
for  it  came  in  the  earlier  day.” 

Charles  E.  Bancker,  ’90-'93,  ’94-’95,is 
a member  of  the  Clark  & Boice  Lumber 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  yellow  pine  lum- 
ber at  Jefferson,  Texas. 

William  H.  Charnlev,  ’94,  ’95/,  is  res- 
ident agent  of  the  German  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Indiana,  at  Goshen, 
Ind.  In  1899  he  was  deputy  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  34th  judicial  circuit  of 
Indiana. 

’96 

Edward  L.  Schmitt,  ’96^,  is  a phar- 
macist with  Joseph  M.  Schmitt  at  Ro- 
chester, N.  V.  His  address  is  312  North 
St. 

’98 

Edward  P.  Marsh,  ’98^,  spent  several 
days  in  Ann  Arbor  at  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  contest.  He  is  still  with  the 
Chicago  & Northwestern  Railway,  and 
lives  at  Oak  Park,  111. 

Ralph  E.  Newton,  ’98,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

William  Sanger,  '98,  of  Toledo,  O.,  at- 
tended the  Chicago  game,  November  16. 

Grace  M.  Smith,  '94- ’95,  '96- ’97,  is 
teaching  English  in  the  high  school  at 
Lansing.  Mich. 

Oscar  Strauss,  ’98,  took  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  in  1899  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  and  is  now  practicing  his  pro- 
fession at  Des  Moines,  la. 

Harry  1.  Weinstein,  ’98,  is  doing  a 
successful  commission  business  at  Seat- 


tle, Wash.  Mr.  Weinstein  spent  a fort- 
night in  tlm  part  of  the  country  recent- 
ly and  saw  Michigan  play  Chicago  and 
Iowa. 

Wellington  J.  Wetherbee,  ’98/,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Todd  & Wether - 
bee,  lawyers,  at  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Edward  E.  Burkhart,  ’98/,  isa member 
of  the  firm  of  Van  Deman,  Burkhart  & 
Cline,  lawyers,  Dayton,  O.  He  was  this 
fall  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Com- 
mon Pleas  Judge.  The  district  is  strongly 
Republican,  but  Mr  Burkhart  ran  three 
hundred  and  fifty  votes  ahead  of  the 
state  ticket  in  the  county. 

Frank  S.  Simons,  '98,  00/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  715  Hammond  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich.  He  is  a special  agent 
for  the  .Etna  Indemnity  Co.,  an  issuer 
of  indemnity  bonds. 

*99 

Carl  V.  Wisner,  '99/,  is  practicing  law 
in  Chicago,  and  has  been  located  since 
graduation  at  716  Monadnock  Blk. 

Percy  M.  Jones,  ’99,  with  the  M,  C. 
R.  R.,  in  Chicago,  ami  Clifford  L.  Niles, 
’99,  who  is  in  the  banking  business,  at 
Anamosa,  la.,  made  the  trip  to  Ann 
Arbor  for  the  Chicago  game. 

Cabot  Lull,  '99w,  is  practicing  hi* 
profession  at  117^4  N.  Nineteenth  St., 
Birmingham,  Ala.  From  1899  to  1900 
he  was  assistant  in  surgery  at  the  Lake- 
side Hospital,  Cleveland,  O. 

Charles  A.  LaFever,  '99^,  notice  of 
whose  marriage  appears  in  another  col- 
umn, is  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Advance  Thresher  Co.,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  that  city. 

’00 

William  L.  Allen,  ’00/,  is  private  sec- 
retary to  a capitalist  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.* 

Frederick  R.  Austin,  ’00/,  is  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
with  offices  at  1305  Majestic  Bldg. 

William  A.  Coventry,  ’00 tn,  has  re- 
cently located  at  Duluth  Minn.  His 
address  is  2002  W.  Superior  St. 

Lee  A.  Watling,  ’00</,  recently  re- 
signed his  position  on  the  dental  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  to  accept 
a desirable  position  with  a practitioner 
at  Dresden,  Germany. 

Mabel  Willison,  ’00,  may  be  addressed 
at  2221  Western  Ave.,  Mattoon,  111. 

'01 

Allen  C.  Steckle,  m’97-’00,  Varsity 
football  captain,  ’99- '00,  has  been  coach- 
ing the  football  eleven  of  the  University 
of  Nevada.  The  San  Francisco  Exami- 
ner says  of  his  work:  "The  Nevada 
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football  team,  which  has  this  year  made 
such  a brilliant  record,  is  coached  by  A. 
C.  Steckle,  a former  Michigan  tackle. 
Steckle  has  made  an  enviable  reputation 
in  Pacific  coast  football,  having  shown 
himself  to  be  the  equal  of  any  of  the 
eastern  coaches  who  in  former  years 
have  coached  California  and  Stanford. 
In  a small  university  where  interest  was 
lax,  football  material  scarce,  and  in  the 
face  of  other  obstacles,  he  has  developed 
a team  which  for  speed,  team-work, 
and  general  playing  has  seldom  been 
equaled  in  the  West.  This  was  evidenced 
in  the  games  played  in  this  state  and  in 
Nevada.  Besides  minor  victories  Nevada 
defeated  Reliance  11  to  0,  and  had  the 
officialsbeen  just  and  the  conditions  bet- 
ter would  also  have  defeated  California. 
Much  of  Steckle’s  success  is  due  to  his 
ability  to  adapt  himself  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  so  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  students  as  to  arouse  all  their 
interest  and  spirit.” 

Ervin  S.  Ulsaver,  ’01</,  has  located  at 
Tekonsha,  Mich.,  for  the  practice  of 
dentistry. 

Ned  C.  Begle,  ’01,  is  teaching  science 
in  the  Escanaba  high  school.  He  is  al- 
so coach  of  the  school  football  team. 


Marriages 

Announcements  of  marriages  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
When  newspaper  clippings  are  sent,  be  sure 
that  date  and  place  are  stated  Distinguish 
between  date  of  paper  and  date  of  event  re- 
corded. 

1894.  Henry  Edmund  Naegcly,  ’94/, 
to  Katherine  M.  McCoy,  at  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.,  Nov.  11,  1901.  Ad- 
dress, Saginaw.  Mich. 

1895.  William  Hansen  Murray,  ’95/, 
’96  LL.  M.,  to  Julia  Allmen- 
dinger,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Oct.  24,  1901.  Address,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

18%.  John  C.  Condon,  ’96^,  to  Louise 
Pomeroy,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 
Nov.  19,  1901.  Address,  Han- 
cock, Mich. 

1897.  Walter  Heman  Woods,  ’97/*,  to 
Bethlea  E.  Ellis,  at  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  Oct.  30,  1901.  Address, 
6510  Harvard  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

1898.  George  Moseley  Chandler,  *93-  ’95, 
*’95-’98,to  Fannie  Cooley,  *95-’%, 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  June  12,  1901. 
Address,  2512  Indiana  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

1898.  John  Adrian  Elenbaas,  ’94-’95, 
*’95-’98,  to  Jessie  Killen,  at  Har- 
vey, 111.,  Oct.  8,  1901.  Address, 
Harvey,  111. 


1898.  Guy  A.  Miller,  '98,  ’00/.  to  Grace 
Allen  Bliss,  at  Oak  Park,  111., 
Nov.  5,  1901.  Address,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1898.  George  C.  Shirts,  '98,  to  Zula 
Vail  Cheney,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich., -Oct.  15,  1901.  Address, 
Boston,  Mass.  Julian  H.  Harris, 
’98,  was  best  man. 

1899.  Frederic  Everart  Arnold,  ’99<r,  to 
Katherine  Brock  bank,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Oct.  10,  1901. 
Address,  118  Dooley  St.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

1899.  Fannie  Cooley,  ’95-’%,  to  George 
Mosely  Chandler,  ’93-’95,  <r’95-’98 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  June  12,  1901. 
Address,  2512  Indiana  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

1899.  Charles  A.  La  Fever,  ’99tf,  to  El- 
eanor Stone,  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Oct.  30,  1901.  Adress, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

1901  Frank  C.  Condon.  '01/,  to  Lucile 
O’Connor,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct. 
16,  1901.  Address,  Hancock, 

Mich 


Necrology 

[This  department  of  the  Alumnus  is  conduct- 
ed by  Professor  Demmon.  In  order  to  make  it 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  cooperation  of  sub- 
scribers is  solicited.  Let  deaths  be  reported 
promptly  as  they  occur,  with  date  and  place.  Be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  rumor. 
In  sendiug  newspaper  clippings,  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  date 
of  the  paper  and  the  date  of  the  death  recorded. 
Short  biographies^  of  deceased  Alumni  and 
former  students  will  be  given  space  when  scut 
to  the  Alumnus.J 


GRADUATES 
Literary  Department 

1858.  Ruel  Milton  Johnson,  B.  S.,  M. 
S.  1865,  d.  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Nov. 
12,  1901,  agecl  65. 

1865.  William  Henry  Fifield,  A.  B.,  d. 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  12, 
1901,  aged  58. 

1870.  Warren  Chaffee  Willits,  C.  E.,  d. 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  Oct.  30,  1901, 
aged  54. 

1877.  John  George  Van  Winkle,  A.  B., 
d.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  March 
15,  1901,  aged  48. 

1895.  Jessie  Fremont  Ruby,  M.  D. 
1897,  (Mrs  Harry  McNeal)  was 
lost  at  sea,  Nov.  24, 1901,  aged  39. 

Medical  Department 

1880.  Frank  Vandawarker,  ^80—81, 
d.  at  Ann  Arbor,  Sept.  21,  1901, 
aged  48. 
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1866. 


1868. 


1886. 

1887. 

1887. 

1888. 
1890. 


1892. 

1893. 


1900. 

1901. 

1897. 


1884. 


1888. 


1892. 

1899. 

1889. 


Law  Department 
Henry  Newell  Clement,  d.  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  17,  1901, 
aged  60. 

Alexander  Dwight  Anderson,  A. 
B.  (Yale)  66,  d.  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Va.,  Nov.  24,  1901,  aged  58. 
Buried  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  Brook  Hamble,  d.  at 
Holton,  Kan.,  June  16, 1894,  aged 
29.  a ^ 

George  Edgar  Arbury,  d.  at  Du- 
rand, Mich.,  July  13,  1901,  aged 
39.  Buried  at  Lapeer,  Mich. 
Charles  Milton  Smith,  d.  in  Tex- 
as, 1892,  aged  30. 

Peter  John  Lehman,  d.  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Oct.  4,  1901,  aged  37. 

Guy  Bradley  Thompson,  LL.  M. 
1891,  d.  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Nov.  16,  1901,  aged  36. 
Buried  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Francis  Triplett  Hord,  d.  at  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  May  16,  1901, 
aged  35. 

William  Henry  Houren,  was 
killed  in  a railway  accident  near 
Lombard,  111.,  Oct.  10,  1901, 
aged  28. 

George  William  Levin,  was 
drowned  in  Lake  Michigamme, 
Mich.,  Nov.  3,  1901,  aged  26. 
Henry  Claire  White,  d.  at  Deca- 
tur, Mich..  Sept.  25,  1901,  aged 
23. 

School  of  Pharmacy 
Norman  Taylor  Boggea,  d.  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  28, 
1901,  aged  24. 

Dental  College 

Minnie  Ferris  Mosher,  d.  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct.  1896, 
aged  40. 

Henry  Martin  Seybold,  d.  at 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  Aug.  22, 
1901,  aged  35.  Buried  in  Bethle- 
hem Cemetery,  Scio,  Mich. 
Elmer  C.  Goldthorp,  M.  D. 
(Univ.  of  III.)  1893,  d.  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  May  18,  1901,  aged 
35.  . 

Clifford  Finley  Stipp,  d.  at  To- 
ledo, O.,  Nov.  21.  1901,  aged  24. 
Honorary 

Elisha  Williams  McKinstry, 
LI..D.,  d.  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Nov. 
1,  1901,  aged  76.  Buried  at  San 
Francisco. 


NON- GRADUATES 

Literary  Department 
Steolien  Gano  Armstrong,  '54-55.  M.  D. 
(Rush)  3 


1862,  d.  at  Berrien 


Springs,  Mich.,  Oct.  16,  1901, 
aged  66. 

Henrv  Clinton  Clements,  '75-76,  d.  at 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Nov.  1,  1901, 
aged  44. 

Claude  Carl  Cornwell,  '99-01,  d.  at  Jef- 
ferson, O.,  Oct.,  13,  1901,  aged 


21. 

William  Kellogg  Gibson,  '48-50,  A.  B. 
(Union)  1852.  d.  at  Riverside, 
Cal.,  Sept.  11,  1901. 

Colin  MacDougall,  '61-62,  King’s  Coun- 
sel, d.  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,Oct. 
25,  1901,  aged  67. 

Margaret  McFarlane  Manning.  99-01, 
d.  at  Ann  Arbor,  Oct.  29,  1901, 
aged  22. 

Charles  Henry  Reed,  '68-69,  d.  at  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  June  17, 

1001  airpfi  S.V 


Medical  Department 
John  Adams,  '66-67,  d.  at  Oil  Springs, 
Ont.,  Nov.  18,  1883,  aged  41. 
Wilford  Bates,  '57-58,  M.  D.  (Rush) 
1861,  d.  at  Ransom,  Mich.,  Nov. 
16,  1901. 

Samuel  Kerr  Crawford,  '55-57,  M.  D. 
(Albany)  1857,  d.  at  Sedalia,  Mo., 
June  29,  1901,  aged  62. 

Raymond  LeGrand  Heller,  '92-94,  P 
'91-92.  M.  D.  (Starling)  1896,  d. 
at  Napoleon,  O.,  Dec.  14,  1897, 
aged  26. 

Samuel  G.  Keefer,  '54-  55.  d.  in  Ohio 


many  years  ago. 

Alexander  MacRae,  ’87-88,  M.  D.  (Univ. 
of  Pa.)  1890,  d.  at  Opechee, 
Mich.,  Oct.,  8,  1901,  aged  36. 
Buried  at  Calumet,  Mich. 

Orrin  Nelson  Moon,  '78-79,  M.  D. 
(Keokuk)  1881,  d.  at  Howell, 
Mich.,  Nov.  2,  1901,  aged  44. 
Edward  Tyler,  '80-81,  d.  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  18,  1901,  aged  38. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  late 
ProfpcKor  Moses  Coit  Tvler. 


Law  Department 

John  Willard  Babbitt,  ’60-61,  d.  at 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Nov.  8,  1901, 
aged  65. 

William  Francis  Foster,  '95-96,  Ph.  B. 
(De  Pauw)  1894,  d.  at  Marsh- 
field, Mo.,  Aug.  27,  1897,  aged 
27. 

Clarence  Moore  Hill,  ’74-75,  d.  at  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.,  Nov.  27,  1901, 

aged  46. 

Sydney  St.  John  Hunt,  ’81-82,  d.  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Mex.,  May  31,  1900, 
aged  37. 

David  Alexander  McGonagill,  ’68-69,  d. 
at  Rock  Springs,  Texas,  Apnl 
15,  1899,  aged  60. 
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School  of  Pharmacy 

John  Pre9ton  Harley,  ’70-71,  d.  at  Ash- 
land, O.,  1897,  aged  48. 

Dental  College 

William  Taft,  ’92-93,  ’94-95,  d.  at 
Manila,  P.  I.,  Nov.  16,  1901, 
aged  28. 

BOOK  NOTES 

BLKNNKRHASSKTT 

The  appearance  of  one  more  historical 
novel  cannot  be  expected  to  cause  a deep 
sensation.  Charles  Felton  Pidgin’s 
Blennerhassett,  however,  might  be  rated 
among  the  best, of  the  latest,  dealing  as 
it  does  with  that  period  of  our  his- 
tory full  of  stirring  incidents  in  general 
and  with  many  personal  affairs  of  peo- 
ple famous  in  history.  The  relations 
which  existed  between  Aaron  Burr  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  all  the  more  ro- 
mantic because  enshrouded  more  or  less 
in  mystery,  have  been  handled  by  Mr. 
Pidgin  in  a most  readable  manner. 
Adhering  usually  to  facts,  he  has  built 
his  romance  by  putting  into  the  mouths 
of  his  characters  such  words  as  might 
very  well  be  expected  from  them  under 
the  circumstances  which  he  uses  to 
further  his  plot.  There  is  always  the 
disadvantage  of  dealing  with  historical 
characters.  We  cannot  always  reconcile 
their  known  actions  with  the  motives 
which  the  author  attributes  to  them. 
The  story  begins  with  the  duel  between 
Hamilton  and  Burr,  and  Burr’s  career  is 
followed  until  his  death.  Much  is  made 
of  his  military  career  previous  to  the 
duel,  of  his  striking  personality,  his 
devotion  to  his  daughter  Theodosia,  and 
of  his  indomitable  pride  which  never 
permitted  him  to  explain  any  action 
which  would  implicate  another,  whether 
friend  or  foe.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  narrative  is  well  sustained,  for  inci- 
dents in  Burr’s  life,  which  lead  to  a pos- 
sible vindication  of  certain  of  his  acts, 
do  not  always  do  more  than  give  in- 
sight into  his  character,  as  for  instance, 
his  meeting  with  the  Indians  in  Chapter 
XXII.  This  chapter  is  an  entire  digres- 
sion. The  visit  of  Burr  to  Blenerhas- 
set  Island  and  the  subsequent  scheme  to 
colonize  the  Southwest  and  in  the  end 
to  establish  an  empire  with  Burr  as 
ruler,  his  daughter  Theodosia  as  the 
first  lady  of  the  land,  and  his  passion- 
ately loved  grandson  as  heir  to  his 
greatness: — all  to  be  made  possible  by 
the  immense  fortune  of  Harmon  Blen- 
nerhassett, furnish  material  for  “A 


Dream  of  Empire,”  and  do  nothing  to 
advance  the  action.  But  interest  and  sym- 
pathy grow  with  the  closing  chapters, 
and  one  feels  in  the  words  of  Burr’s 
daughter — "I  witness  your  extraordinary 
fortitude  with  new  wonder  at  every  new 
misfortune.” 

Blennerhassett.  By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin.  C. 
M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  TRIBUNE  VERSE 

This  little  volume  is  made  up  of  verses 
by  Eugene  Field,  written  (luring  the 
time  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Den- 
ver Tribune , 1881 — 1883.  A very  few 
of  them  were  later  revised  by  Mr.  Field 
and  published  in  bis  books;  but  almost 
all  are  now  in  book  form  for  the  first 
time.  A reading  of  the  volume  con- 
vinces one  that  Mr.  Field’s  reputation 
as  a poet  will  be  in  nowise  bettered  by 
the  publication  of  these  verses.  The 
book  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  col- 
lector of  complete  editions  and  to  the 
biographer  than  to  the  reader  of  poetic 
tastes.  The  poems  are,  in  the  main, 
commonplace;  it  is  plain  to  one  familiar 
with  Field  that  he  grew  decidedly  in 
poetic  powers,  after  he  left  the  Trib- 
une, — especially  in  his  ability  to  express 
the  finer  sort  of  humor  and  to  command 
fresh,  unhackneyed  language. 

The  poems  are  collected  and  edited 
by  Joseph  G.  Brown,  a former  associate 
of  Field  on  the  paper.  The  book  is  a 
credit  to  the  publishers  in  its  appear- 
ance. The  paper,  type,  press -work, 
and  binding  are  very  attractive. 

A Little  Book  of  Tribune  Verne.  By  Eugene 
Field.  Collected  from  the  files  of  the  Denver 
Tribunt,  by  Joseph  G.  Brown.  Tandy,  Wheeler 
8l  Co.,  Denver.  Price  $1.50.  Issued  also  in 
special  large-page  edition  of  750  copies.  ITice, 
$5.00. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH.  ESSAYS  ON  ENGLISH 

This  is  a volume  of  essays  by  Brander 
Matthews,  having  for  their  object,  we 
are  frankly  told,  the  making  plain  and 
the  emphasizing  of  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  belongs  to  the  people  who 
speak  it,  that  it  is  their  own  precious 
possession  to  deal  with  at  their  pleasure 
and  at  their  peril.  If  there  is  any  one 
set  of  men  to  whom  it  does  not  belong, 
these  men  are  the  purists,  pedants, 
and  grammarians.  Too  much,  in  the 
past,  have  such  persons  sought  to  con- 
trol it,  to  say  what  forms  of  speech  be- 
long to  it  and  what  forms  have  no  com- 
munion with  it. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  exemplar  of 
the  new  spirit  that  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  making  such  rapid  head- 
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way  in  the  pedagogy  of  English.  The 
older  rhetorics  were  written  on  the  theory 
that  English  was  almost  if  not  quite  the 
same  fixed,  unchanging  body  as  is  either 
Latin  or  Greek.  These  books  and  their 
authors  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
English  is  a living,  pulsating  organism. 
Such  men  sought  to  make  the  laws  for 
the  language,  instead  of  being  content 
to  be  true  scientists — observers  and  re- 
corders of  the  laws.  The  result  was 
that  many  a good  man,  animated  by  the 
thought  of  using  his  language  correctly, 
became  only  a prig  and  a reproach 
among  sensible  people  to  the  cause  he 
thought  he  was  benefiting. 

These  essays  will  prove  most  refresh- 
ing reading  to  teachers  of  English,  and 
to  all  Americans  of  reasonable  culture. 
Especially  will  they  benefit  the  student 
who  is  just  coming  from  a high  school 
where,  as  it  still  too  commonly  happens, 
he  has  learned  to  tliiuk  of  “English” 
as  of  a vast  number  of  rules  laid  down 
by  meddlesome  old  schoolmen.  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  is  an  American,  full  of 
the  American  life.  What  he  writes  is  in- 
fused with  the  same  spirit ; these  essays 
form  no  exception. 

He  here  begins  with  a brief  history  of 
the  English  people,  and  in  this  history 
and  in  the  present  situationand  character 
of  the  race,  finds  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  English  tongue  will  at 
some  not  very  distant  day  be  the 
world  language.  The  relations  of  Amer- 
ican to  British  speech,  of  new  words  to 
old,  and  of  slang  to  accepted  forms,  are 
all  considered  with  the  constant  purpose 
of  showing  the  growth  of  the  language 
in  the  past  and  the  necessity  for  its 
growth  in  the  future.  The  later  essays 
deal  with  rhyme  — which  he  w'rites 
“rime,”  — with  the  poetry  of  place- 
names.  with  American  spelling  (so- 
called), with  the  simplification  of  spelling 
— he  is  a spelling  reformer,  though  a 
mild  one, — and  with  Americanisms. 
The  book  might  thus  be  divided  into 
one  section,  containing  the  first  nine 
closely- related  essays,  and  another  sec- 
tion, containing  the  last  five  essays,  that 
have  not  so  much  in  common  with  one 
another. 

Part*  of  Speech.  Essays  on  English 

By  Brandcr  Matthews.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  New  York.  Price.  51.25. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

A GREAT  RAILWAY 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Ry.  is  running  Electric  Lighted  Trains 
of  Compartment  Cars,  Standard  Sleep- 
ing Cars,  Buffet  Library  Smoking 


Cars,  Dining  Cars  and  Coaches,  be- 
tween Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis. 

Buffet  Observation  Parlor  Cars  on  day 
trains  between  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis. 

Electric  Lighted  Trains  of  Sleeping 
Cars,  Buffet  Library  Smoking  Cars, 
Dining  Cars  and  Coaches  between 
Chicago  and  DesMoines,  Omaha  and 
Sioux  City. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

Solid  Trains  between  Chicago  and  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Southern  and  Central  Da- 
kota. 

The  finest  Dining  Cars  and  Sleeping 
Cars.  Electric  Reading  Lamps  in 
berths. 

6,600  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 

Ticket  Agents  everywhere  sell  tickets 
over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St. 
Paul  Railway,  or  address  Robert  C. 
Jones,  Michigan  Passenger  Agent,  32 
Campus  Martius  Bldg.,  Detroit. 

THE  WASHBURN  BOOK  ABOUT  MANDO- 
LINS AND  GUITARS. 

Anv  one  interested  in  the  subject  of 
mandolins  and  guitars  can  obtain  a 
beautiful  book  about  them  free  by  writ- 
ing to  Lyon  & Healy,  Chicago,  it  con- 
tains portraits  of  over  100  leading  artists, 
together  with  frank  expressions  of  their 
opinions  of  the  new  model  Washburn 
Instruments.  Descriptions  and  prices 
of  all  grades  of  Washburns,  from  the 
cheapest  ($15.00)  upwards,  are  given, 
together  with  a succinct  account  of  the 
points  of  excellence  which  every  music 
lover  should  see  that  his  mandolin  or 
guitar  possesses.  Lyon  & Healy,  10 
Adams  Street.  Chicago. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  has  appropriated $7 ,000 
for  the  purchase  of  an  engine  and  dyna- 
mo to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  elec- 
tric lighting  plant,  and  $1,500  extra  for 
laying  the  necessary  foundations.  The 
engine  and  dynamo  are  to  be  shipped 
by  the  Ridgway  Dynamo  and  Engine 
Co.,  by  January  15,  1902,  and  by  that 
time  the  foundations  will  be  completed. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be 
more  than  doubled,  as  the  two  dynamos 
now  in  use  furnish  only  150  KW.  while 
the  new  one  w-ill  furnish  200  KW. 
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SIX  NEW  BOOKS 


THE.  RIGHTS  OF  MAN 

A Study  in  20th-Century  Problems  # * 

By  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.  $1.30  net;  postpaid  $1.45 

In  the  present  volume  Dr.  Abbott  treats  nearly  all  the  conditions  and  relations  of  men.  with 
special  reference  to  America's  present  foreign  and  domestic  problems. 

LIFE  EVERLASTING 

By  John  Fiske.  16mo.  $1  net;  postpaid  $1.07 

This  book  completes  the  remarkable  group  to  which  belong  "The  Destiny  of  Man.’’  "The  Idea 
of  God.*’  and  "Through  Nature  to  God."  It  is  great  in  its  grasp  of  principle  and  in  the  vastness  of 
the  future  which  it  prophesies  for  mankind. 


A MULTITUDE  OF  COUNSELLORS 

Being  a Collection  of  Codes,  Precepts,  and  Rules  of 
Life  from  the  Wise  of  All  Ages.  Edited,  with  a com- 
plete index  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  by  J.  N. 

La R ned,  author  of  “A  School  History  of  England,” 
“History  for  Ready  Reference.”  8vo.  $2.00  net; 
postpaid,  $2.20 

SCHOOL,  COLLEGE,  and  CHARACTER 

By  LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  Dean  of  Harvard  College. 

16mo,  $1.00  net)  postpaid,  $1.10. 

A collection  of  notable  essays  on  Education  by  Dean  Briggs,  as  bright  and  interesting  as  they 
arc  valuable. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

By  James  K.  Hosmer.  12mo,  $1.20  net)  postpaid  $1.32 

Mr.  Hosmer  gives  a vast  deal  of  information  concerning  this  wonderful  region, — how  the  Span* 
iards,  French,  and  English  went  into  and  through  it;  what  struggles  ensued  and  changes  of  masters 
until  the  Americans  gained  control:  what  famous  men  acted  brilliant  parts  under  the  various 
regimes;  and  what  enormous  industries  aud  commercial  interests  to-day  characterize  the  scene. 

AMERICAN  TRAITS  a a 

From  the  Point  of  View  of  a German 

By  Hugo  Munsterberg,  Professor  in  Harvard  University 
Crown  8vo,  $1.60  net;  postpaid  $1.73. 

A book  of  large  observation,  fine  discrimination,  and  candor— comparing  America  and  Germany 
t regard  to  Character.  Education.  Scholarship,  Woman,  and  Democracy. 


Sold  by  all  Vooksellrrs.  Sent,  Post paid^  by 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  Cs  Co.,  ...  Boston 
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Ann  Arbor  High  School 


The  Speci&l  Advantages  Offered 
by  this  School  are: 


/ — Preparation  for  College.  The  teachers  are  all  specialists  who  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  consequently  know 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  desired. 

II — Preparation  for  Easiness.  Our  Commercial  Course  is  not  surpassed  in  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  by  that  of  any  school  in  the  country. 

III —  Music.  A Music  Course  of  four  years  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 

sity School  of  Music.  For  those  who  wish  to  combine  music  with  college 
preparation,  courses  of  five  years  are  offered. 

IV —  Library  and  Qymnasium.  The  school  has  a working  library  of  6,000  volumes. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  baths. 

V — Location.  Ann  Arbor  not  only  has  a beautiful  and  healthful  situation,  but  also 
presents  a variety  of  high-class  literary  and  musical  entertainments  which, 
when  quality  and  cheapness  are  considered,  caunot  be  equaled  elsewhere 
outside  of  Germany. 

H.  M.  SLAUSON,  Supt 

J.  0.  PATTENGILL,  Principal 


University  School  of  Music 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICHIOAN 

Conducted  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

FACULTY: 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.  M..  Director. 
ALBERT  LOCKWOOD.  Head  of  Piano  Depart 
ment. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWLAND,  Head  of  Vocal  De- 
partment. 

BERNHARD  STURM.  Head  of  Violin  Depart 
ruent. 

CLARA  T.  JACOBS,  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 
RUTH  F.  MARTIN,  Piano. 

EMMA  FISCHER,  Piano. 

LLEWELLYN  L.  RENWICK,  Piano  and  Organ 

Ten  Assistant  Teachers 


SPECIAL  MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Membership  in  Choral  Union.  300  voices. 
Chamber  Concerts  by  distinguished  artists.  Chcy 
ral  Union  Series  of  Concerts,  and  AnnualMayFes- 
tival  of  three  days.  Ten  Concerts  by  the  Fac 
ulty  of  the  School  of  Muaic.  Pupils’  Recitals. 
Educational  advantages  not  excelled  elsewhere 
TUITION  and  all  other  expenses  moderate  I 
Send  for  catalogue  aud  announcement  to 

TUOS.  C.  COLBURN.  Sec  y 


The  S.  L.  A ’s.  next 
ivill  be  O 0 

number 

0 0 
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max  u lien 

“Ycmao  and  Love  Id 

Epigram  and  Humor" 

I 

Jan.  15 , 1902 
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DEWITT  ALLEN 

Campus 

Photographer 

324  State  Street, Aon  Arbor 

(Over  Calkins') 

Has  made  a specialty  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Buildings 
and  Campus  Scenes.  Size  6)4 
by  8*. 

Platino  Prints  Vailed  Unmounted  at 
25  Cents  Each 

Cameras  Rented  and  Repaired. 
Student  Room  Photos  Made. 
Developing  and  Finishing  Carefully 
Done.  ::::::: 


• . . The • • • 

UNDERWOOD  a a 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes  In  sight  a 0 0 


Anil  that  isn't  all.  It  has  the  lightest 
touch,  retains  its  perfect  alignment 
ALWAYS,  has  a tabulator  on  each 
machine— these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why 

It  won  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  0000 

Get  an  UNDERWOOD,  use  the  Web- 
ster Star  Ribbons.  Carbon  paper  and 
other  supplies  and  you  will  be  HAPPY. 

. . . For  sale  by . . . 

E.  W.  Amiden,  Rex  B.  Clark  6 Co., 
340  S.  State  St.,  73  Griswold  St. . 

Ann  Arbor,  Detroit, 

Mich.  Mich. 


1 THIS  SPACE 
} RESERVED  FOR 


IM.* 

Oldest 
School  of  Music 
In  Ann  Arbor 


St.  Thomas 
Conservatory  gf  Music 
Graduate  School 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture,  also  Mandolin,  Guitar,  ‘Banjo, 
etc.  You  don ’t  habe  to  Ivrite  for  our  terms.  Here  they 
are:  Piano,  tbo  half  hour  lessons  each  loeek, 

$8  per  quarter.  Violin,  $12  per  quarter 

The  Latest  and  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Used 
Address 

St.  Thomas  Conservatory  gf  Music 

St.  Thom..  Pt.ce,  Ann  Arbor 

■ 'rr~rr~Tr  rr  rr  rr  rri 
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“Cyc” 

All  the  Law  in  ONE  Edition 

THAT  IS  WHAT  YOU  DECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure 

IT  IS  a complete  working  library  with  yearly  annotations 
IT  IS  NOT  part  of  an  endless  chain  system  of  new  editions 


Complete  in  35  Vols.  4 to  6 per  year 
VOLUME  I and  II  NOW  READY 


PROMINENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

Hon.  SEYMOUR  D.  THOMPSON,  Author  of  “Thompson  oil  Corporations,"  etc. 
Hon.  JOHN  F.  DILLON,  Author  of  “Dillon’s  Municipal  Corporations.” 

Hon.  JAMES  SCHOULER,  Author  of  "Scliouler  on  Domestic  Relations,”  ei«.. 
Hon.  SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  GEORGE  HOADLY,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  W.  H.  HAMILTON,  of  New  York. 

Justice  GILBERT  COLLINS,  of  New  Jersey. 

JUDGE  THOMAS  A.  MORAN,  of  Chicago. 

Justice  CHARLES  L.  LEWIS,  of  Minnesota. 

Ex-Chikf  Justice  JONATHAN  ROSS,  of  Vermont. 

Justice  JOHN  S.  WILKES,  of  Tennessee. 

Justice  C.  C.  COLE,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Chief  Justice  JAMES  II.  IIAZELRIGG,  of  Kentucky. 

Justice  EMLIN  McCLAIN,  of  Iowa,  Author  of  “McClain  on  Criminal  Law,”  etc. 
Chief  Justice  JOHN  H.  BURI'ORD,  of  Oklahoma. 

Chief  Justice  A.  H.  WHITFIELD,  of  Mississippi. 

Ex-Attorney-Genkrai,  W.  A.  KETCHAM,  of  Indiana. 

Chief  Justice  CARROLL  C.  BOGGS,  of  Illinois. 

Justice  H.  A.  SHARPE,  of  Alabama. 

Chief  Justice  R.  S.  TAFT,  of  Vermont. 

Justice  CHARLES  V.  BARDEEN,  of  Wisconsin. 

Justice  WALTER  CLARK,  of  North  Carolina,  Author  of  “North  Carolina  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure.” 

Justice  JAMES  B.  GANTT,  of  Missouri. 

Justice  JACOB  F.  BURKKT,  of  Ohio. 

Chief  Justice  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  of  Colorado. 

Justice  W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  of  Kansas. 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  BATES,  of  Delaware. 

Hon.  U.  M.  ROSE,  of  Arkansas. 

Justice  FRANK  A.  HOOKER,  of  Michigan. 

Chief  Justice  H.  C.  McWHORTER,  of  West  Virginia. 

JUSTICE  GEORGE  W.  BARTCH,  of  Utah. 

Hon.  C.  G.  TIEDEMAN,  Author  of  "Tiedeman  on  Real  Property,”  etc. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  F.  RANDOLPH,  Author  of  "Randolph  on  Commercial  Papers,” 
etc. 

Chief  Justice  R.  R.  GAINES,  of  Texas. 

Hon.  LEONARD  A.  JONES,  Author  of  “Jones  on  Mortgages,”  etc. 

Chief  Justice  A.  C.  KII.LAM,  of  Manitoba,  Can. 

HON.  E.  B.  KINKEAD,  Author  of  "Kinkead  on  Pleading.” 

HON.  A.  S.  BOLLES,  Author  of  "Bolles  on  Banking. 

Hon.  JAMES  W.  EATON,  Editor  of  the  B inkruptev  Reports. 

Hon.  ROSWELL  SHINN,  Author  of  “Shinn  on  Attachment. 

Hon.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY,  Author  of  “Pomeroy  on  Equity." 

Hon.  FRANK  IRVINE,  of  Nebraska. 

The  regular  price  of  $7.50  per  volume  will  be  reduced  to  $6  for  a very  short  time  to 
advance  subscribers. 
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Our  Great  Combination  Offer 


A Library  Containing  the  Cream  of  Cur- 
rent Progressive,  Liberal,  Reforma- 
tive, and  Spiritual  Literature. 


THE  ARENA,  the  World’s  Lead- 
ing Liberal  Review,  price  - - $2.50 
MIND,  the  Leading  Magazine  de- 
voted to  Psychology , Met  aphys  - 
ic§  and  The  New  Thought, price  2.00 
THE  MICHIGAN  ALUMNUS, 

price  - - - - 1.00 

Total  - 5.50 

Our  Great  Combination  Offer: 

These  Three  Leading  Publica- 
tions all  sent  for  - - - 4.50 

OR 


THE  ARENA 

- 

- 2.50 

THE  MICHIGAN 

ALUMNUS 

- 1.00 

Total  - 

- 

- 3.50 

Both  for 

- 

- 2.50 

OR 

MIND  - 

- 

- 2.00 

THE  MICHIGAN 

ALUMNUS 

- 1.00 

Total 

. 

- 3.00 

Both  for 

- 

- 2.00 

THE  ARENA 


Under  the  editorial  management  of 
Charles  Brodie  Patterson,  B.  O. 
Flower,  and  John  Emery  McLean. 
The  COMING  AGE  has  been  merged 
into  the  ARENA,  and  B.  O.  Flower,  who 
founded  and  built  up  the  ARENA,  has 
returned  to  its  editorial  department  in 
which  work  he  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Charles  Brodie  Patterson , President  of  the 
Alliance  School  of  Applied  Metaphysics, 
author  of  a number  of  leading  works  de- 
voted to  the  New  Thought,  and  one  of 
the  most  advanced  philosophical  thinkers 
of  the  times,  and  Mr.  John  Emery  Mc- 
Lean, who  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
the  working  editor  of  the  ARENA,  and 
is  now  associated  with  Mr.  Patterson  in 
the  editorship  of  MIND.  This  able  edi- 
torial staff  is  assisted  by  the  strongest 
ami  most  authoritative  thinkers  in  the 
New  World,  who  from  month  to  month 
contribute  their  best  thoughts  to  the 
review  which  for  many  years  has  occu- 
pied a foremost  position  in  the  very 
vanguard  of  the  great  authoritative 
magazines  of  the  English  speaking 
world.  It  is  the  determination  of  the 
present  management  to  restore  the 
ARENA  to  its  old  prestige  and  make 
it  absolutely  indispensable  to  all  wide- 
awake and  progressive  people.  Here 
is  a list  of  a few  contributors  to  early 
issues.  They  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  authoritative  character  of  the  ARENA 
under  its  new  editorial  management: 
Hon.  Wayne  MacVcagh,  LL.D. 

Dr.  R.  Osgood  Mason 
Rev.  R.  Meber  Newton,  D.  D. 


Prof.  James  H.  My  slop,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons 
Justice  Walter  Clark,  LL.D. 

Hamlin  Garland 
Prof.  George  D.  Herron 
Prof.  John  Ward  Sflmson 
Prof.  James  T.  Blxby,  Ph.D. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Powell 
Reuen  Thomas,  D.D. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  constituting  a 
Senate  of  Progress,  in  which  the  great 
living  issues  of  the  time  are  ably  and 
fairly  discussed. 

SYMPOSIA,  giving  the  master  thoughts 
of  representative  thinkers  on  all  sides 
of  questions  that  are  prominently  be- 
fore the  public. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  leading  think- 
ers on  live  topics.  This  most  popular 
feature  of  the  COMING  AGE  has  been 
introduced  into  the  ARENA.  Most  of 
these  Conversations  are  preceded  by  a 
brief  biographic  sketch  of  the  famous 
person  who  discusses  the  theme  in 
hand. 

ON  THE  STOA  OF  THE  TWENTI- 
ETH CENTURY,  a brilliant  and 
attractive  feature  containing  brief 
questions  and  pertinent  answers  on 
leading  social,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional problems. 

BIOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES  and  Pen 
Pictures  of  the  Great  Ones  who  have 
helped  the  world  onward. 
EDITORIALS  ON  TOPICS  OF  THE 
TIMES,  by  B.  O.  Flower. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY.  reviewed  by 
Mr.  Flower. 

FICTION  of  the  choicest  quality,  from 
the  pens  of  the  cleverest  story- writers 
of  the  day. 

The  ARENA,  even  taken  separately,  is 
the  cheapest  of  the  great  original  author- 
itative reviews  published  in  America. 
In  combination  with  THE  MICHIGAN 
ALUMNUS,  its  actual  cost  is  but  $1.50. 

A WORD  ABOUT  “MIND" 

The  magazine,  MIND,  is  a large  and 
handsome  monthly  review,  edited  by 
John  Emery  McLean  and  Charles  Brodie 
Patterson  (with  whom  Mr.  Flower  is 
associated  in  the  editorship  of  the 
ARENA),  and  devoted  to  the  New 
Thought,  embracing  Practical  Metaphys- 
ics, Psychical  Science,  the  New  Psy- 
chology, Occultism,  etc.  Among  its 
contributors  are  such  writers  of  interna- 
tional reputation  as  the  Rev.  R.  Heber 
Newton,  the  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester. 
LL.D.,  Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  and 
Elizabeth  Cadv  Stanton. 

Address  all  orders  to 

TIIE  MICHIGAN  ALUMNUS, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit,  6:45  a.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  8:45  o’clock  p.  M.  Then  at  9:45  p.  m.  and  11:15 
p.  m.,  when  last  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit. 


1st  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor,  6:30  a,  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  9:00  o’clock  P.  M.  Then  at  10:00  P.  m.  and 
11:15  p.  m.,  when  last  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor. 


Detroit  Dearborn  Inkster 

Eloise  Wayne  @anton 
Denton  Ypsilantl  Ann  Arbor 


AND  STEAMSHIP  LINES, 


The 

Popular 

Route 

Between 


The 

Quickest 
and  Best 
Line  to 


Toledo,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Lansing.  Charlotte,  Battle  Creek,  Ionia,  Three 
Rivers,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  the  Saginaw 
Valley.  The  direct  line  to  Howell,  Ithaca,  Alma. 

Si.  Louis,  St.  Clair,  ML  Pleasant,  Cadillac, 

Frankfort  and  Manistee. 


PETOSKEY,  TRAVERSE  CITY  AND  MACKINAW 

Also  the  famous  Hunting  and  Fishing  Grounds  and  Popular  Summer  Resorts  of 
NORTHERN  MICHIGAN.  Our  Mammoth  Car  Ferries  are  comfortably  fitted  for 
passengers,  and  ply  between  Frankfort,  Manitowoc,  Menominee, ^Kewaunee  and 
Gladstone,  offering  a short  line  to  the  Northwest.  Berths  free. 

H.  W.  nSHLBY.  Gen.  Mgr.  J.  J.  KIRBY.  Gen.  Pans.  Hat. 

TOLBOe,  OHIO  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

w.  t.  wills,  net. 

HNN  ARBOR,  MICH. 
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THE, 

LINES 

OF 

THE 


Mexican  Central  Ry. 


THEY  pass  through  fifteen  of  the 
twenty -seven  States  of  the 
Mexican  Republic.  Eight 
million  of  its  thirteen  million  in- 
habitants are  settled  contiguous  to 
them.  The  largest  cities  and  most 
fertile  agricultural  regions  are  im- 
mediately tributary  to  them.  They 
connect  the  Wafers  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  the  Slopes  of 
the  Pacific.  They  traverse  the 
Great  Central  Plateau.  The  only 
Standard  Gauge  Line  connecting  the 
City  of  Mexico  with  the  United 
States. 

Through  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping 
cars  run  daily.  No  change  at  the 
border. 

Agencies  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

For  further  information  and  book 
“Facts  and  Figures  about  Mexico,” 
call  on  or  address, 


C.  R.  HUDSON,  General  Freight  and  Passenger 
Agent.  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

W.  D.  MURDOCK,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

W.  C.  CARSON,  Eastern  Agent,  No.  1 Broadway, 
NEW  YORK 


T.  R.  RYAN,  General  Agent,  238-9  Marquette  Build- 
ing. CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J.  T.  WHALEN,  General  Western  Passenger  Agent, 
209  Houser  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Tor  Tirst-Class  Trabel. 


JWlCmfiAN 

Central 

% N'«gju«  Fall*  Routs 


BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  ANN  ARBOR,  NEW  YORK, 

BOSTON,  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  POINTS 


MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  [TRAIN  AT  PALLS  VISW  STATION 


Detroit,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR 

A SUMMER  NOTE  BOOK 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  of  the  Summer  Resorts  of  the 
North  and  East 

H.  W.  HAYES 

Agent,  Ann  Arbor 


O.  W.  RUGGLES 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago 
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UNIVERSITY  of  MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR.,  MICHIGAN 

JANES  ».  ANGELL,  LL.  D..  President 


Over  3,000  Students  Expenses  Low  seven  Departments 


Department  of  I.lterature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  Dean 

Full  literary  and  scientific  courses— Teachers’ Course— An  organized 
graduate  school— All  courses  open  to  professional  students  on 
approval  of  Faculty. 

Department  of  Engineering 

CHARI-ES  E.  GREENE,  Dean 

Complete  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering — 
Technical  work  under  instructors  of  professional  experience— Work 
shop,  experimental,  and  field  practice— Mechanical,  physical,  elec- 
trical, and  chemical  laboratories — Central  heating  and  lighting  plants 
adapted  for  instruction. 

Department  of  ftedicine  and  Surgery 

V.  C.  VAUGHAN,  Dean 

Four  years’  graded  course— Special  attention  given  to  laboratory 
teaching— Ample  clinical  facilities— Bedside  instruction  in  hospital, 
a special  feature — Facilities  offered  for  graduate  work  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

Department  of  Law 

HARRY  B.  HUTCHINS,  Dean 

Three  years’  course— One  year’s  graduate  course— Practice  court 
work  a specialty.  Special  facilities  for  work  in  history  and  political 
science. 

School  of  Pharmacy 

A.  B.  PRESCOTT,  Dean 

Two  and  four  years'  courses— Ample  laboratory  facilities— Training 
for  prescription  service,  manufacturing  pharmacy,  industrial  chem- 
istry, and  for  the  work  of  the  analyst. 

homoeopathic  Medical  College 

W.  B.  HINSDALE,  Dean 

Full  four  years’  course— Fully  equipped  hospital,  entirely  under  Fac- 
ulty control,  bspecial  attention  given  to  materia  medica  and  scien- 
tific prescribing— Twenty  hours'  weekly  clinical  instruction. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery 

JONATHAN  TAFT,  Dean 

Four  years’  course— Ample  laboratories,  clinical  rooms,  library  and 
lecture  room  in  its  own  building — Clinical  material  in  excess  of 
needs. 

JAMES  H.  WADe 

For  tall  Information  oddrrxs  Donna  of  Secretary 

wp«rate  Departments 
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JNO.  C.  FISCHER 

las-iar  s.  main  bt.  ios-ior  m.  Washington  st. 

Dealer  la 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING,  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE,  IRON,  NAILS,  SPORT- 
ING GOODS,  CUTLERY,  GLASS  AND  PAINT 
Menafaetnrer  of 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  GAS  REGULATORS,  WARD  CARRIAGES,  STATE 
AQUARIUMS,  INCUBATORS,  TIN,  SHEET  IRON  AND  COPPER  WARE 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  IN  IT  for  Students’  Supplies. 

Give  us  a call  and  be  convinced  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

Jno.  o.  Flsolier 


For  Good  Eyesight 

Nothing  is  so  Important  as 

Good  Light 
Gas  Light 

Is  Good  Light 

The  Welsbach  Incandescent 

Gas  Light  is  the  steadiest,  most 
diffusive  and  most  reliable  light 
for  study. 

GET  ONLY  THE  GENUINE 

Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co. 


R.  KEMPF.  Pres.  FRED  H.  BELSER,  Cashier  C.  E.  GREENE.  Vlce  Pres. 

The  Farmers  & Mechanics  Bank 

Transacts  a general  banking  business. 

Corner  Main  and  Huron  Sts.  ANN  ABBOR,  MICH. 


Headquarters  for  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures,  Port- 
able Stands,  Mantels,  Globes,  Lamps  and  Supplies 

HUTZZL  &■  CO. 

114  So.  Main  St.  0 ANN  ARBOR 


Henry  Bliton 

CONTRACTOR 

and 

BUILDER 

Fine  Residences 
a Specialty.  Re- 
pairing and  all  kinds 
of  Job  Work  attended 
to  promptly  - - - 

917  Olivia  Place 
ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

New  State  Phone  210 
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COUSINS  & HALL 

South  University  Ave. 


Have  the 

Largest  and  Best 
Conservatories 

in  this  section  of  the  State. 


Drop  in  and  see  them,  or  order  your 
Cut  Flowers  over  either  Phone. 


m 

uuu 

F# 

m 

m 

n 

F# 

m-  n 

Fs 


U-Pi-DEE. 

has  .ilightrt 
U-pi-dce.  U-pl-da  I 
In  an  up-to-daicvt  tailor-made  (fowTi,U-pl-de-l-(l» 
The  boyx  are  wild,  and  prex  la.  too. 

You  never  m*  auch  a hulla-ha-loo. 

CHORUS.  — U-pi-dcr-i-dcc-i-d*  I etc. 

Her  voice  la  clear  as  a soaring  lark'*. 

And  her  wit  is  like  those  trolley-car  sparks  I 
When  ’cross  a muddy  street  she  lilts. 

The  boys  all  have  conniption  fits  I 
The  turn  of  her  head  turns  all  ours.  too. 

There’s  always  a strife  to  sit  in  her  pew  j 
Tfc*  enough  to  make  a parson  drunk. 

To  bear  her  sing  old  co-ca-che-iunk  I 
The  above,  and  three  other  NEW  verses  to  U-PI-DEF., 


m 

uta 

iF# 

Ft 

in, 

Ft 

Ft 

uuu 

Ft 

Ft 


mi  i nc  anove,  ana  tnrec  otner  jsbw  verves  to  u-rtutr.,  8uL.  u 
VDV.  and  N aw  WORDS,  catchy,  up-to-date,  to  many  I 
T1  TT  others  of  the  popular  OLD  FAMILIAR  TUNES;  l>c-  TT  Tl 
sides  OLD  FAVORirn  ; and  also  many  NSW  SONGS. 

ffMT  SONGS  OP  ALL  THE  C0LLEGB8.  fMT 
Copjnchv,  Price,  trjo,  postpaid.  inu. 

uuu  HINDS  k NOBLE,  Publishers,  New  Ysrk  GHy.  L 

frfT  Schoolbooks  of  all  publishers  at  one  store, 


Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 


Spalding’s  Foot  Ball  Supplies 

30L8  LEATHER  5HIN  OUAROS 

Made  of  heavy  sole  leather, 
flexible,  and  will  conform  to 
any  sixe  leg.  New  method  of 
attaching  straps  prevents 
them  from  shifting.  Abso- 
lute protection  to  the  shins. 

Belts.  Ankle  and  Elbow 
Bandages.  Murphy  Ankle 
Brace.  Conebear  Head 
Harness,  Leather  Covered 
Pads.  Wrist 
Supporters. 

Spalding  s Official  Football 
Guide  for  1901,  edited  by  Wal- 
ter Camp.  Price,  10c. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  & BROS. 

INCORPORATED 

New  York  Chicago  Denver 

Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Sports  free  to  any  address. 


Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  n sketch  and  description  may 
*-*  ' whether  i 

'ommunlr 

,fl.  . e Jon  Paten-. 

Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Monn  A Co.  receive 


quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free 
Invention  ' aMwWaR^^w 

tlons  strictly 
sent  free.  Oh 


s probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 


tpeclal  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 


A handsomely  Illustrated  weekly, 
dilation  of  any  scientific  Journal. 

* Jold 


Tjirgest  dr- 

>’>  mnj  m ifmiuu  journal.  Terms,  |3  a 
’ear:  four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


t™*  • uiumui,  f u duiu  uj  xii  nrwaiH'Aiera, 

MUNN  & Co.36,Bro*d"*’'  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F BL,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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I 

The  Scharf  Tag, 
Label  & Sox  Co. 


Ypsilantl 

Michigan 


Begin  the  School  Year  k'ilh  contracts  for  printing 

The  Journal  of  Pedagogy 
The  Michigan  Alumnus  (U.  of  M.  Monthly) 

The  Wolverine  (U.  of  M.  Weekly) 

The  Normal  College  News 
The  High  School  Chat 

And  The  Housefriend  and  Post  (Ann  Arbor 
Weekly) 

As  regular  publications 

Their  work  is  of  the  highest  order 

Their  prices  carry  an  honest  working  margin 
— no  more 

Tlieir  service  is  characterized  by  promptness 
and  accuracy 

They  will  be  glad  of  your  patronage  and  will 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  merit  and 
retain  it 


Thinking  of 

For  Choice 

Holiday 

Gifts 

For 

MEATS 
POULTRY 
and  FISH 

HOME  FOLKS? 
©HUMS  ? 

LADY  FRIENDS? 

>t  Nothing  is  more  elegant  or  appro- 

’ priate  than  Waterman's  Ideal  Foun- 

Go  to  the 

Washington  Market 

Y r rjrvCI  71  c Cor.  Washington  St. 

J.  r . ilUCLLLC.  and  Fourth  A ve. 

$ of  the  giver.  Dozens  of  attractive  styles 

’*  to  select  from:  prices  to  suit  all  pockets. 

*■  Try  a pen  on  your  correspondents  and 

\ you  will  double  your  mail. 

WHY  IDEAL? 

= ALWAYS  THE  BEST 

MILLER  jn 

& PRAY  l 4 Proyisions 

l You  Like 

L,  E.  WATERMAN  COMPU 

largest  Fountain  Pen  Manufacturers  in 
the  World. 

Every  Day  in  the  Year 

(1  1ST  Broadway 

y NEW  YORK 

300  N.  Main  SL,  ANN  ARBOR 
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A 


LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN 

PEN 

Tie  Best  at  Any  Price 

Stmt  on  approval  to 
responsible  people, 

A Packet  Compaoloo  of 
never  ending  usefulness,  a 
source  of  constant  pleasure 
and  comfort. 

To  test  the  merits  of 
MICHIGAN  ALUMNUS  | 

as  an  advertising  medium 
we  offer  your  choice  of 
these  popular  styles  super- 
ior to  the 

$3.00 

grades  of  other  makes  for  I 
only 


Uacoatf It iooally  Guaranteed  | 
Pre-eminently  Satisfactory. 

Try  it  a week,  if  not  suited, 
we  buy  it  back,  and  give  you 
$1.10  for  it  (the  additional  ten 

eats  is  to  pay  for  your  trouble 
returning  the  pen).  We  are 
willing  to  take  chances  on  you 
wanting  to  sell ; we  know  pen 
values— you  will  when  you 
have  one  of  these. 

Finest  quality  hard  Para  rub- 
ber reservoir  holder  J4k.  Dia- 
mond Point  Gold  Pen,  any 
desired  flexibility  in  fine,  med- 
ium or  stub,  ana  the  only  per- 
fect ink  feed  known  to  the  sci- 
ence of  fountain  pen  nuking. 
Scat  postpaid  on  receipt  of  SI. 00 

(KeglatnUlua,  (M  eilrM 

This  great  Special  Offer  is 
good  for  just  30  days.  One  of 
our  Safety  Pocket  Pen  Hold- 
ers free  of  charge  with  each 


Rem 


>u*i 

lfn: 

chan 


nber— There  is  No 


>t  as  good”  as  the  Laugh- 

t inei  * — 
nets. 


insist  on  It;  take  no 


State  whether  I -idles’  or 
Gentlemen’s  style  is  desired. 
Illustrations  are  full  sire  of 
complete  article.  Address 

LAUGHLIN  MF6.  CO. 

338  Griswold  St. 

Detroit,  mich. 


The  Palace  Livery 

has  the 
Finest 
Hack  and 
Livery  Line 
in  Town. 

Parties  a Specialty. 

ROBISON  & CO. 

213  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


LUICK  BROS. 

Proprietors  of 

Ann  Arbor 
Steam 
Planing 
Mill 


Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds 


401-417  N.  Fourth  Ave. 


ICE  CREAM  LUNCHES 


TUTTLE’S 

338  S.  STATE  ST, 


Allegretti's  and  Lowney’s 


Chocolates 
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LOST  a a 

An  opportunity  to  try  Chase  & Sanborn’s  Coffees  when  down  town  lest  time. 

Improve  the  next  opportunity 

STIMSON  & SON,  State  Street  Grocers 

Are  the  firm  to  see 


CHAS.  K.  HISCOCK 
President 


W.  I).  HARKIMAN 
Vice-President 


M.  J.  FRITZ 
Cashier 


Ann  Arbor  Savings  Bank 


CAPITAL,  $50,000  SURPLU5.  $150,000  RESOURCES,  $1,500,000 

Safety  Deposit  Vaults  of  the  beat  modern  construction.  Absolutely  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof. 
Your  Business  Solicited. 


We  have  a fine  line  of 

DESKS. 

STUDY  TABLES 

AND 

EASY  CHAIRS, 

just  the  things  for  Students 

Do  not  fail  to  sec  our  Wilton,  Brussels 
and  Smyrna  RUGS  in  all  sizes. 

MARTIN  HALLER 

Furniture,  Carpets 
and  Draperies 


J.  F.  SCHUH 

High  Grade  Mantels  and  Grates. 

Electric  Construction  and  Supplies. 

Sanitary  Plumbing 


Artistic  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

Sewing  Machines. 

207  TL.  Washington  St. 

CZnn  CZrbor,  Mich. 


Saves  the  Most. 
V Time  Y 


Y LastsX 
/thelongestV 
W Time  1 

'remington' 

TYPEWRITER 


WYCKOFF.  SEAMANS  6 BENEDICT] 

\JS27  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  J 


REfllNQTON  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
24  Lafayette  Avc.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


SPENCERIAN 


Excellence  tor  STEEL  PENS 

over  forty  years  ■ ■ i — 1 


Select  a peo  lor  your  writing  from 

a sample  card  of  special  numbers  for  cor- 
respondence. 12  pens  for  10c.,  postpaid* 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Students! 
Decorate  Your 
Rooms! 


IN  ARTISTIC  POSTER  FREE 


Send  us  your  name  on  a postal  card  ana 
we  will  mail  to  you  free  a new  brilliantly 
colored  Washburn  poster  (size  12x18 
inches).  This  poster  is  the  creation  of 
the  Viking's  Head  Studio,  and  has  been 
pronounced  exceedingly  bright  and 
clever.  It  represents  a pastoral  scene,  a 
rabbit  enamored  of  the  music  of  a 
mandolin.  Write  today,  this  offer  may 
not  appear  again. 


LYON  & HEALY,  10  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

Makers  of  the  World-Famous  Washburn 
Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  and  Zithers 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  This  poster  has 
been  awarded  first  price  In  the  poster  com- 
petition of  1901,  held  by  the  American 
Printer,  New  York  City. 


YOU  will  find  every- 
thing that  a first-class 
Drug  Store  should 
have  at  ...  . 

GOODYEAR 
& CO’S. 

Main  Street 


E.  D.  Kwne.  President 

S.  W.  Clarkson,  Cashier 

Harrison  Soule.  Vice-President 


FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  Ann  Arbor,  nichlgaa 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits, 

$100,000  $40,000 


Blue  bRCk-xround.  No.  19-Cold  Letters.  Dark  Blue  hack 

ground.  1200.  No- 20— Cold  Letters.  Dark  Blue  back -ground.  51. uO.  No.  21— Gold  Letters,  Yellow 
and  Light  Blue,  50c-  No.  22— Cold  Letters.  Yellow  and  Light  Blue.  50c.  No.  23— Cold  Letters.  Dark 
Blue  back-ground.  50c.  No.  24— Yellow  and  Light  Blue,  or  Yellow  and  Dark  Blue.  Sue.  No.  2S— 
Li"™.}?"'!*  “"d  })aT)t  " Uc  ^ack  «round  50c.  All  made  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Gold  Plated,  with 
pin  eaten  and  joint  on  back.  Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


WM.  ARNOLD,  Jeweler,  Ann  Arbor 
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University  of  Michigan  Law  Library 


According  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
librarian,  the  law  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  contains  19,289 
volumes.  During  the  year  ended  August 
31,  1901,  there  were  added  to  the 
Library,  827  volumes — 504  volumes  by 
purchase  and  323  volumes  by  gift. 

The  books,  with  the  exception  of  texts, 
are  so  arranged  as  to  be  free  of  access, 
and  are  conveniently  shelved  in  the  large 
reading  room  which  has  a seating  capa- 
city of  216  persons.  Two  other  rooms 
adjoining  the  reading  room  are  reserved, 
one  for  the  use  of  the  law  faculty,  the 
other  for  a students’  consultation  room. 

The  entire  collection  of  books  pertains 
exclusively  to  lawr,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  reports  of  the  higher  courts 
of  all  the  states,  the  United  States,  and 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Canada. 
Most  of  the  digests  necessary  to  accom- 
pany these  reports  have  been  purchased, 
and  during  the  past  year  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  bringing  up  to 
date  the  compilations  and  revisions  of 
the  statutes  of  the  various  states. 

It  is  hoped  that  fairly  complete  files  of 
session  laws  of  the  states  may  also  lx*  se- 
cured in  the  near  future,  and  a most 
encouraging  beginning  has  been  made 
for  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  and 


Massachusetts,  in  part  through  the  gen- 
erous co-operation  of  alumni  of  the  de- 
partment. Such  gifts  are  of  much  value 
and  are  always  highly  appreciated. 

Full  sets  of  the  National  Reporter  Sys- 
tem, Federal  Cases,  American  Decisions, 
American  Reports,  American  State  Re- 
ports, Lawyers’  Reports  Annotated,  and 
sets  of  selected  cases  along  various 
lines  are  in  constant  use. 

Files  of  twenty-six  leading  law  period- 
icals are  on  the  shelves,  and  the  material 
contained  therein  is  rendered  easily 
accessible  by  the  use  of  Jones’s  Index 
to  I^gal  Periodicals. 

Complete  reports  of  fourteen  state 
bar  associations  have  been  recently 
added,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
obtain,  so  far  as  may  be,  reports  of  all 
city  and  state  bar  associations. 

The  text  book  collection,  numbering 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  vol- 
umes, is  kept  well  up  to  date  on  subjects 
for  which  there  is  much  demand,  and 
the  leading  encyclopaedias  and  general 
digests  are  subscribed  for. 

While  the  library  lays  no  claim  to 
completeness,  it  is  in  good  work iug  con- 
dition, and  future  additions  will  be 
made  with  a view  to  filling  in  its  most 
apparent  deficiencies. 
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143. 

Saoirer,  W.  142— Schmitt,  E.  L.  142— Seairer, 
H.  R.  141— Seiner,  H.  M.  1 16- Set  bold,  H M.144 
—Shirts,  G C.  143—  Simons,  F.  S.  142 — Smith, 
C.  M.144  Smith. t;.  M.142  -Steckle.  A.  C.  142 
Stevens,  \V.  14.  138— Stipp.C.  F.  144 — Strauss,  O. 
142. 

Taft.  W.  145— Tappan,  P.  H.  123— Tarsney,T. 

E.  139— Thomas,  C.  H.  141 — Thompson,  G.  B. 
144 — Towns,  nd.  C .0. 141 — Trucblood.  T.  C.  122. 
133 — Turner.  W.C.  117, 139— Tyler, E.  144— Tyler, 
M.  C.  107. 119,  121.  144. 

Uhl,  E.  F.  140 — Ulsaver,  E.  S.  143. 
Yaitdawarkrr,  F.  143-- VanDeveoter,  M.  M. 
141-Van  Winkle.  J.  G.  143. 

Wade.  J.  H.  122— Walker. C.  1.105,  121— Walter, 

F.  L.  121— Wailing.  L.  A.  142— Watson,  J.  C.  118, 
121, 124- Weinstein,  H.  I.  133.  142- Wells,  W 1\ 
121-  Wethcrbee,  W.  J.  142— White,  A.  I).  124 — 
White,  H.  C.  144— Wilkins,  R.  140— Williams, 

G.  P.  124-Wiilison.  M.  142— Willi. s,  W.  C.  143. 
Winchell.  A.  124—  Wisner,  C.  V.  142— Wollman, 

H.  14<> — Woods,  W.  H.  143— Wraniiielmeier,  T.  J . 
140. 


Copyrighled  material 


YOU  WILL  LIKE  THE 
TURNOUTS  AND  THE 
TREATMENT  YOU  GET  AT 
Both  Phenes 


Walker’s 

Livery 

526  Jefferson  St. 


Brown’s 
Drug  Store 

U a QOOD  Drug  5tare.  The 
Stock  is  complete,  the  service 
prompt,  the  prices  as  lew  as 
anjr--olten  lower  than  others. 
We  solicit  your  trade  on  the 
basis  of  the  above,  and  guar- 
antee entire  satisfaction  in 
connection  with  every  trans- 
action 


The  Laundry 
that  satisfies 

Agency  of 

PAUL  C.  MEYER 

607  E.  Williams  St. 


DE  FRIES 
ART  STORE 


Kn^rartogs,  Etchings 
Prists,  Artistic  Framing 
Statuettes,  Busts,  ledalllons 
Quint  Boom  Ornaments 

>17  South  Fourth  Ave. 


HE,NRY  BROS. 

U.  of  M.  TAILORS  $£ 

709  N.  University  Ave.  - ANN  ARBOR. 


C.  E.  GODFREY 

MOVING  a 
* STORING 

Vuthowi  sod  Office 
Phone  82  410  Nf.  Fourth  Ave. 


George  Bischoff 

Florist 

Choice  Cut  Flowers 

AND 

Decorative  Plants 
Floral  Designs  a Specialty 

aao  Chapin  St.  Phone  309 


C.  F.  PARDON 


A Clean  Stock  of  GROCERIES 

The  Best  MEATS 

The  Lowest  Prices  in  Town 


221-223  N.  MAIN  ST.  ANN  ARBOR 


‘The  Greatest  Law  Book  of  the  Year’ 


(American  Law  Review.) 


Andrews’  American  Law 

A Treat!..  on  (he  Jurisprudence, 

Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the 
United  States.  0 ' 0 0 0 

By  JAME.S  De  WITT  ANDRE. WS 

lyoo  Large  Octabo  Pages  $6.  so  T^et,  Delibered 


A a a Preparatory  WorR 
for  Law  Students  Andrews* 
American  Law  Stands  Un* 
rivaled.  a a a 


Its  legal  propositions  are  clearly  and  concisely 
stated,  tl\vis  tendering  them  more  easy  of  compre- 
hension and  less  liable  to  be  forgotten.  The 
earlier  chapters  nre  devoted  to  an  Introduction  to 
Americsn  Law  in  which  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment nre  attractively  outlined.  Definitions  are 
given  to’inanjr  words  and  phrases  common  to  the  lew,  the  technical  meaning  of  which 
has  been  subject  to  change.  Their  modern  acceptation  ns  used  by  the  courts  is  clcnxly 
shown.  The  casual  reading  of  these  chapters  will  pave  the  way  to  a keen  concep- 
tion of  legal  propositions;  their  careful  study  will  prove  of  the  highest  advantage 
to  either  beginner  or  advanced  student. — “The  Blackstone  of  America. "—Hon.  W. 
A.  Woods. 


Covering.  a*  it  doe*,  the  entire  field  of  Law.  It  slate*  more 
Aa  a Booh  f or  Use  Throughout  legnl  proposition*  than  nny  other  bowk  and  state*  them  with 
tho  Course  Andrews*  American  accuracy.  It  was  written  by  a practical  lawyer 'and  much  ol 
Law  Stands  Unrivaled.  0 0 the  theory  ol  the  law  ha*.  through  its  absence,  made  room  for 

the  solving  of  pmcticni  legal  problem*,  "it  serjn*  Co  me 
superior  to  anything  pttbli»hrd  since  the  first  edition  of  Rent's  Commentaries,  for  giving  American*  a 
succinct  view  of  American  Law  Ixom  au  American  standpoint."— Bon.  Stuu on  E-  fiAtuvut. 

A lending  of  the  text  in  connection  with  the  cn*e  or  ca*et 
A*  a Book  for  Um  In  Connie*  to  he  mastered  wilt  materially  aid.  the  vludntl  to  a better 
tton  with  the  Case  Mathod  of  undemanding  ai  the  legal  phraseology'  and  more  thorough 
Teaching,  Andrews*  American  comprehension  of  matters  tn  issue  and  the  point*  decided  to 
Law  Stands  Unrivaled.  a 0 the  opinions.  Where  the  book  ha*  been  thus  u*ed.  uroTes- 

sons  have  asked  a lit  are  came  thl*  familiarity  with  and  broad 
grasp  ot  the  case*  discussed.  “And  S feature  ol  *plctidiri  value  t>.  Uj  the  selection  nnd  analysis  of  lend- 
tag  author  use  \ otily  fox  each  proposition,  and  (;?)  the  clearness  ol  the  definitions  evolved  by  the  author.’* 

-lion.  \VU.  H.  Sl( ASIAN.  . •'  -v  .. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  it* salient  feature*,  ft  would 
As  n Book  for  General  Review  appear  that  this  hook  should  be  invaluable  to  the  student 
Andrews' American  Law  Stands  during  review  and  In  brushing  up  for  eaamlnptlon*.  It  etm- 
UnrWalod.  000  tains  short  ntaly meuts  of  all  the  liw.  It*  citation  I#  well 

►elected  and  vufbcicnUy  copious.  It  1*  the  book  for  law 
student*  regardless  of  the  method  of  teaching.  “The  institutional  book  of  law  which  American  Law 
StudcuM  have  waited  for,  for  twenty  ycant.*'— Hot*.  J.  C-  Hti*>.\ 

For  Sale  by  all  Law  Booksellers 


CALLAGHAN  c5  CO.,  Chicago 


ANN  ARBOR  CITY  NUMBER 


JANUARY 


VOLUME  VIII 


NUMBER  4 


PSSSfT 


THE  NEW  5T0RB  Everything  New 

PRICES  ON  THE  CASH  BASIS 

STAEBLER  & WUERTH,  211  5.  Main 

Wagner  & Co  I lmporUns 

123  S.  /lain  Street  ^TAILORS 


IRentscbler 


jj^botograpber 


Car.  Tfain  and  Huron  Sit. 
Ann  Cdrbor 


Thant  Ha.  fSf— 1 rintt 


Cutting,  Reyer  & Co. 


HOTTER/  *55  rtlRNLftlER/ 

Gym,  Athletic  and  Laboratory  Suit* 
>1.00  each  or  50c  a Garment. 


Spalding  atnl  Creacent  Sweaters. 

An  elegant  line  ol  Scotch  Negligee* 
tot  Pail  and  Winter  wear. 

201-203  S.  lain  a 104  E.  Washington 


Bacteriology 

Biology 

Histology 

Pathology 


| SUPPLIES 


Markham's  Bazaar 

Headquarters  for  everything 
in  the  line  of 

China*  Crockery,  Lamps 

Housefurnishings 

Notions 

(siobi  jsb-i r.  215  S.  Main 


Cob.  STATE  St.  i«s  N.  UNIT.  Ati, 


MILWARD  NOBBY  TAILOR 


STATE  STREET 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 


GEORGE  WAHR 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOK8ELLER  TO 
THE  UNIVERSITY..  OF  MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR 


The  U.  of  M.  Souvenir  Calendar  for  1902 

An  entirely  new  idea.  Contains  six  turnover  leaves  with  views 
of  prominent  University  Buildings,  illuminated  and  tied  with  ribbon, 
size  7 x 11  inches,  done  up  in  a neat  box,  price  50  cents,  postpaid. 
Order  now. 


Souvenir  of  the  University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor.  Containing  thirty-eight  (38)  photo  gravures  of  Presi- 
dent James  B.  Angell,  prominent  University  Buildings,  Fraternity  Houses, 
Churches,  Views  of  Ann  Arbor,  Etc.,  Etc.  Done  up  in  blue  silk  cloth 
binding.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 


Sunderland  — 

One  Upward  Look  Each  Day.  Poems  of  Hope  and  Faith.  Selected 
by  J.  T.  Sunderland.  Third  Edition,  >6mo.  White  Binding,  30  cents; 
Cloth,  40  cents;  Full  morocco,  75  cents. 


Sunderland— 

Grains  oj  Gold.  Some  t houghls  and  a brief  Prayer  For  Each  Day 
of  the  Months.  Designed  as  Daily  Helps  in  the  Higher  Life.  Compiled 
by  J.  T.  Sunderland.  White  Binding,  35  cents. 


We  have  in  stock  ready  for  delivery  all  the  latest 
books  for  the  Holidays.  Fine  stock  of  Holiday  Booklets 
and  Calendars.  We  can  quote  you  prices  on  anything 
in  the  book  line.  We  take  subscriptions  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Periodicals,  and  make  a specialty  of  importing 
foreign  books 

LIBRARIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOuO  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


Copyrighted  material 


The  Michigan  Alumnus 


FORECAST  FOR  FEBRUARY 

PHYSICIAN’S  NUMBER 

The  February  Alumnus  will  be  primarily  for  the  former  students  of 
the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Contributions  are  promised 
as  follows:  — 

Some  Experiences  of  an  Expert  Witness.  Dean  Victor  C. 
Vaughan,  ’78m 

The  First  Days  of  the  Medical  Department.  Robert  C. 
Kedzie,  '51m,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Dr.  Kedzie  is 
the  only  survivor  of  the  first  class  of  the  Department. 

The  New  Medical  Building  and  Its  Facilities.  G.  Carl 
Huber,  ’87m,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty 

The  Psychopathic  Ward  and  Its  Aims.  By  William  J.  Herd- 
man,  ’75 m,  of  the  Medical  Faculty 

The  Rockefeller  Work  at  Michigan.  Frederick  G.  Now,  ’9lm, 
of  the  Medical  Faculty 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. — Recollections  of  Michigan 
Alumni.  The  series  will  be  concluded  by  contributions  from  the  fol- 
lowing physicians : - - 

Samuel  P,  Duffield,  '54,  of  Detroit 

Lewis  S.  F.  Pilcher,  '62,  '66m,  of  Brooklyn 

Henry  M.  Hurd,  ’63,  ’66<«,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Collins  H.  Johnston,  ’81,  '83m,  of  Grand  Rapids 

Franklin  P.  Mall,  ’83m,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Weller  Van  Hook,  '84,  of  Chicago 

William  P.  Munn,  ’86 m,  of  Denver 

0 0 The  Number  will  be  fully  Illustrated  as  usual  0 0 

The  News  Department:  Athletics,  Campus,  University  (wilh  a sketch  and  por- 

trait of  Dr.  Reuben  Peterson,  the  new  holder  of  the  Bales  Professorship  in  the 
Medical  Department),  University  News,  Alumni,  News  from  the  Classes,  Mar- 
riages, Necrology',  and  Book  Notes.  The  number  will  have  a complete  name  index. 


TIarch— General  "Number 

With  contributions  from  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  ’61, 
William  R.  Day,  ’70,  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  ’74,  and  others 


PIpril—  Lawyer’s  Number 


Single  Copies.  10  cents.  Yearly  Subscription.  $1.00 
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THE  “M”  SOUVENIR 

C A L EIN  D A R 


GItos  a picture  of  the  13 
Michigan  **M*'  men,  to* 
gather  with  picture*  of 

Coach  Yost 

^Trainer  Fitzpatrick 

and 

Director  Baird 

Size  II  1-2x16  Inches. 
Covered  with  Varsity 
Slue;  0 together  with 
Schedule  and  Score  of 
the 


GLORIOUS 
TEAM 
OF  1901 


Sent  by  return  mall  fer 
25  cents  and  7 cents 
postage 


The  Great  Wolverines 


An  Epic  on  the  Michigan  Team,  by  Bill  Wallop 


Price  15  cents 

Address 

SID  W.  MILLARD 


Detroit  Alumni  can  purchase  of 
SHEEHAN  6 CO.,  Woodward  Ave. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Copyrighted  material 


New  Books  gf 
Importance 

That  Malnwarlng  Affair,  by  A.  Maynard  Barbour.  Postpaid,  $1.34 
Marna.s  riutiny,  by  Mra.  Hugh  Fraser.  Postpaid,  $1.31 
On  Board  a Whaler,  by  Thomas  W.  Hammond.  Postpaid,  $1.47 
The  Nineteenth  Hole,  by  van  Tassel  Sutphen.  Postpaid,  $1.27 
Bagsby's  Daughter,  by  Bessie  & Marie  Van  Vorst.  Postpaid,  $1.31 
Tales  of  the  Cloister,  by  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan.  Postpaid,  $1.27 
The  Lady  of  Lynn,  by  Walter  Besant.  Postpaid,  $1.31 
A Child  of  Nature,  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Postpaid,  $1.80 
Life  Everlasting,  by  John  Piske.  Postpaid,  $1.00 
Kim,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Postpaid,  $1.33 

Lives  of  the  hunted,  by  Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  Postpaid,  $1.89 
Circumstance,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Postpaid,  $1.33 
Rosalynde’s  Lovers,  by  Maurice  Thompson.  Postpaid,  $1.32 
The  Road  to  Ridgeby’s,  by  Frank  B.  Harris.  Postpaid,  $1.30 
D'ri  and  I.  by  Irving  Bacheller.  Postpaid,  $1.33 

The  Making  of  a narchioness,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Postpaid,  $1.19 

The  Voyage  of  Ithobal,  by  Edwin  Arnold.  Postpaid,  $1.31 

Sylvia,  by  Evalyn  Emerson.  Postpaid,  $1.31 

The  Right  of  Way,  by  Gilbert  Parker.  Postpaid,  $1.34 

The  Eternal  City,  by  Hall  Caine.  Postpaid,  $1.34 

The  Cavalier,  by  George  W.. Cable.  Postpaid,  $1.31 

Life  on  the  Stage,  by  Clara  Morris.  Postpaid,  $1.32 

The  Tempting  of  Father  Anthony,  by  George  Horton.  Postpaid,  $1.11 

Up  and  Down  the  Sands  of  Gold,  by  Mary  Devereux.  Postpaid,  $1.34 

Colonial  Fights  and  Fighters,  by  Cyru9  Townsend  Brady.  Postpaid,  $1.35 

Tangled  Trinities,  by  Daniel  Woodroffe.  Postpaid,  $1.31 

Graustark,  by  G.  B.  McCutcheon.  Postpaid,  $1.29 

Blennerhassett,  by  C.  F.  Pidgin.  Postpaid,  $1.32 

The  Heritage  of  Peril,  by  A.  W.  Marchmont 

Tristram  of  Blent,  by  Anthony  Hope.  Postpaid,  $1.32 

The  Ruling  Passion,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Postpaid,  $1.31 

The  Benefactress,  by  the  author  of  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.  Post- 
paid, $1.32 

The  Punishment  of  the  Stingy,  by  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Postpaid,  $1.27 
Flood-Tide,  by  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene.  Postpaid,  $1.33 
Twixt  Sirdar  and  Menelik,  by  Capt.  M.  S.  Wellby.  Postpaid,  $2.79 
The  Spanish#American  War,  by  General  R.  A.  Alger.  Postpaid,  $2.65 
The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  2 vols.,  by  Graham  Balfour.  Postpaid, 
$4.27 

All  Mail  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to 


Sheehan  6 Co. 


320  South 
State  Street 


University  Booksellers 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Ann  Arbor  as  Now 


WHEN  one  of  the  silver  grays 
(and  many  out  of  college 
only  ten  years  get  silvered  thatches) 
decides  to  don  his  best  woolens  for 
a return  to  Alma  Mater,  he  begins 
to  wonder  how  things  may  have 
changed  since  he  made  his  first 
raid  on  the  town. 

Should  he  come  in  on  the  Central 
the  first  thing  noticed  is  that  the 
Huron  river  seems  smaller  than  it 
did  when  with  his  best  girl  in  a row 
boat,  he  once  ran  upon  a stump  out 
in  midstream.  At  that  time  it  was 
a very  long  way  to  the  bank  — as 
faras  the  theatrical  tie-walk,  “from 
Albany  to  Troy.’’  He  was  trying 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  girl ; 
but  he  only  made  it  in  Huronian 
mud. 

He  gets  off  the  train  expecting 
the  old  line  of  bullying  hack  driv- 
ers; but  not  many  are  present,  and 
they  are  subdued.  The  electric 
car  standing  there  explains  it;  so 
he  asks  wnere  it  goes,  to  be  told : 
“ To  the  University  and  hospital.” 
This  is  reassuring,  for  he  remem- 
bers how  at  times  when  he  was  in 
college  he  suddenly  needed  a hos- 
pital. He  might  again  get  in  a 
mix-up  without  his  nose-guard  on 
and  find  the  hospital  a convenient 
retreat  for  a few  days  — or  months. 


Coming  up  Detroit  street  from 
the  depot,  he  notes  the  macadam- 
ized roadbed  as  an  improvement 
over  the  old-time  dusty  or  muddy 
highway.  Then  Main  street,  Hu- 
ron, and  Washington,  present  their 
clean,  smooth,  brick  pavements. 
“Why,”  hesaysto  himself,  “this 
is  beginning  to  look  like  a city.” 
All  the  wooden  sidewalks  in  front 
of  the  stores  have  vanished,  stone 
or  cement  taking  their  place.  Large 
plate  glass  windows  have  sup- 
planted the  small  show  windows, 
while  many  of  the  stores  are  double 
ones,  with  a tendency  towards  de- 
partments. The  stocks  in  them  are 
of  a much  higher  grade,  — as  the 
former  woman  student,  especially, 
notices. 

The  intersection  of  Huron  and 
Main  is  a busy  corner  now,  for 
here  center  the  suburban  electric 
lines  to  Detroit  and  Jackson.  An 
involuntary  glance  is  made  down 
Huron  beyond  the  express  office 
where  the  old  postoffice  was,  and 
where  the  celebrated  postoffice 
rushes  occurred,  which  not  only 
stirred  up  the  blood  but  oft-times 
set  it  to  running.  Instead  of  its 
being  the  St.  James  hotel  as  then, 
the  corner  building  is  now  the 
Masonic  block.  Washington  street 
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has  made  the  most  noticeable  im- 
provement, for  it  has  evolved  from 
a side  street  to  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  being  now  built  up 
with  good  brick  and  stone  blocks. 
Even  the  opera  house  and  the  Cook 
house  have  improved,  the  former 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  stage  that 
brings  better  plays,  aud  the  latter 


by  building  on  more  rooms  at  back 
and  top.  Two  more  hotels  in  town 
help  a little. 

Moreover,  in  restaurants  there  is 
a decided  advancement.  In  my 
time,  back  in  the  earliest  eighties, 
if  a fellow  wanted  a cup  of  hot 
midnight  coffee,  he  had  to  chase 
away  down  to  the  musty  old  Mich- 
igan Central  pie  counter  and  take 
long  chicory  chances  in  common 
with  the  horde  of  emigrants  going 
to  grow  up  in  the  sun -set  lands. 
That  happened  often  when  the  stu- 
dent did  not  stand  in  with  some 
town  boy  or  girl  whose  pantry  he 


could  invade.  After  such  an  in- 
cursion, next  morning  the  maid 
would  have  a fearful  story  of  how 
the  burglars  had  broken  in  during 
the  night  and  eaten  up  everything 
that  she  had  saved  for  breakfast. 
Oh,  the  ever  hungry  students  of 
those  days!  These  raids  happen 
less  frequently  now,  for  there  are 


several  all-night  eating  houses 
scattered  about  town  where  hungry 
mouths  may  have  anything  from 
oysters  on  the  shell  to  pouss6  cafe. 

Having  stopped  off  down  town 
to  look  up  some  of  his  old  haunts, 
where  fat  bar-keeps  dealt  out  11  the 
juice  that  madeMilwaukee  famous,” 
or  where  the  pretty  girl  weighed 
out  sweet  candy  while  he  dealt  out 
sweet  talk  — each  according  to  his 
taste, — our  visitor  starts  for  the 
campus.  Although  there  are 
changes  many  times  repeated  on 
every  street,  he  needs  no  guide,  for 
did  he  not  once  know  all  those 
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streets  before  the  electric  street  lights 
helped  out  the  moon  ? However , he 
is>  littled  startled  when  he  sees  all 
the  stores  on  State  street  opposite 
the  campus  corner,  and  when  he 
sees  the  arge  stone  and  cream 
brick  law  building  instead  of  the 
tall  red  brick  law  building  of  old, 
he  rubs  his  eyes,  wondering  just  a 


itself.  Accordingly  the  visitor 
passes  the  “historic  forty,”  to  spy 
out  the  beyond. 

Time  was,  and  that  not  far  back, 
when  he  could  diagonally  cross  any 
of  the  blocks  between  there  and  the 
fair  grounds.  The  moving  back 
of  this  old  pumpkin -show  amphi- 
theatre called  up  a legion  of  houses 


A Residence 


little  if  this  is  “his  University,” 
which  he  has  had  in  mind  all  these 
years.  Of  course  he  had  heard 
through  others  who  had  been  back 
that  there  had  been  great  changes 
here,  but  now  he  is  right  among 
them.  Then  on  looking  beyond 
for  the  familiar  dome  of  the  main 
building,  he  sees  that  even  that 
landmark  has  been  hit  by  the 
lightning  of  progress  and  toned 
down.  Age,  mayhap,  has  short- 
ened and  fattened  the  dome  as  it 
does  the  human  figure.  These 
campus  changes  make  another 
story,  however,  as  it  is  my  purpose 
to  tell  only  of  changes  in  the  town 


built  right  across  the  trodden  paths, 
until  the  town  is  almost  solidly 
built  up  for  a mile  south  and  east 
of  the  University  grounds.  Even 
the  large  Hill  place  a quarter  mile 
south  of  the  east  end  of  the  campus 
has  been  cut  up  into  lots  to  allow 
many  professors’  houses  to  be 
shaded  by  the  great  forest  oaks. 
The  oaks  still  stand  and  point  us 
back  to  the  deer,  the  wolves,  the 
redskins,  the  early  French  voya- 
geurs  under  La  Salle,  the  hardy 
English  redcoats,  the  Northwest 
traders,  the  trappers,  homeseekers, 
surveyors,  road  builders,  and  farm- 
ers, who  in  turn  have  rested  at  their 
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roots.  The  increasing  houses  have 
also  taken  to  the  eastern  woods, 
peeping  out  from  everywhere.  These 
are  not  palaces  of  great  pretension, 
but  houses  of  taste  and  comfort; 
not'for  show,  but  for  real  home-life 
such  as  the  human  heart  hungers 
for,  where  quiet  from  city  noise, 
freedom  front  city  smoke  and  dirt, 


that  the  societies  may  own  their 
homes.  These  houses  continue 
down  the  hill  on  State  street  nearly 
to  Packard,  out  which  the  electric 
car  affords  a quick  escape  to  Ypsi- 
lanti  or  Detroit. 

Where  the  Hallock  sawmill  used 
to  cut  up  logs,  now  houses  are  put 
in  so  thickly  as  almost  to  smother 


A Fraternity  House 


ample  grounds,  shade,  green  sward, 
all  combine  to  form  the  pictures  of 
which  once  sang 

Old  man  Horace,  sprigged  with  bay. 

On  State  street  south  of  the 
Cooley  place,  one  comes  to  a nest 
of  fraternity  houses,  which  are  a 
sort  of  club  house  limited.  In  this 
distinctive  feature  of  college  life 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  expended  by 
the  various  fraternities  for  houses 
and  land,  all  the  money  for  which 
has  been  contributed  by  the  grad- 
uates and  sent  back  to  Ann  Arbor 


each  other.  Then  out  State  street 
comes  a large  meadow  extending 
up  to  Regents’  Field,  where  Mich- 
igan football,  track  and  baseball 
teams  love  to  catch  their  opponents 
and  polish  them  off. 

This  Regents’  Field  marked  a 
step  of  the  University  authorities 
in  purchasing  land  outside  their 
original  plot.  The  hill-top  over- 
looking the  Huron  valley  for  the 
hospitals,  the  Alexander  Winchell 
property  on  North  University  ave- 
nue, the  Smith  place  across  from 
the  gymnasium  for  the  Homoeo- 
pathic hospital,  are  some  pieces 
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recently  acquired.  The  last  pur- 
chase was  the  first  ward  school 
grounds  opposite  University  Hall. 

By  this  time  our  visitor  is  tired 
of  walking;  so  he  orders  up  an 
automobile,  instructing  the  chauf- 
feur to  show  him  whether  the  town 
has  been  expanding  in  any  more 
directions.  That  worthy  informs 
his  fare  that  even  the  cemetery  has 
been  enlarged,  but  the  old  fellow 
of  “umpty-ump”  admits  he  doesn’t 
want  to  go  there  yet. 

Therefore  they  roll  northward 
across  the  town,  passing  the  almost 
filled  “cat-hole:”  finding  the  “old 
cemetery’  ’ transformed  into  a pretty 
park;  looking  in  vain  for  “cup- 
and- saucer  hill,”  which  has  been 
leveled  off ; observing  the  handsome 
fraternity  house  and  residences, 
with  their  magnificent  views,  on 
the  heights  where  Professor  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  lived.  Wise  people  have 
been  seizing  those  bluffs  for  their 
homes,  there  getting  views  which 
are  excelled  nowhere  else  in  Mich- 
igan, unless  possibly  at  Mackinac 
Island  and  Marquette.  The  large 
hospital  buildings  also  crown  a hill 
east  of  where  cup-and -saucer  hill 
used  to  form  a Mecca  for  those 
desiring  their  fortunes  told.  For 
old  times’  sake,  the  fortune  teller 
is  still  in  the  neighborhood,  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  march  of  progress, 
as  is  proper  for  those  dealing  in 
the  past  and  future.  Between  these 
hospitals  and  the  campus  west  of 
the  observatory  there  formerly  lay 
a large  expanse  of  hills  and  valleys 
used  for  cow  pasture,  but  a year 
ago  a syndicate  of  young  men  pur- 


chased a large  block  of  this  land, 
leveled  it  down,  and  put  up  good 
houses  all  over  it,  until  with  its 
drives,  walks,  easy  grades,  and 
rolling  surface,  there  has  grown  up 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  city. 

While  getting  these  hill  views  one 
cannot  but  look  across  the  Huron 
valley  toward  a ribbon -like  trail 
winding  around  the  northern  slopes. 
This  invites  a trip  over  there,  which 
being  made,  again  opens  out  an 
extensive  panorama  of  country; 
glen,  forests,  steeples  hidden  among 
trees,  vineyards,  all  surmounted  by 
the  University  dome  and  towers  in 
the  distance.  The  maples  which 
shade  Ann  Arbor’s  streets  have 
been  growing  a foot  a year,  until 
now  they  overtop  all  the  houses 
and  even  many  of  the  church 
steeples.  Therefore  standing  on 
this  Boulevard  drive  you  can 
scarcely  tell  more  than  that  there  is 
a town  at  your  feet ; what  sort  of 
town,  you  cannot  see.  Especially 
is  the  town  hidden  because  no 
manufactories  push  up  smoking 
chimney  stacks. 

This  Boulevard,  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  famous  places  about  the 
city,  was  discovered  by  Professor 
Henry  S.  Frieze,  who  as  a young 
student  in  Tubingen  rambled  over  a 
hilly  road  opposite  that  town,  where 
the  river  in  the  shape  of  an  ox- 
bow, murmured  a hundred  feet  be- 
low. The  good  old  Latin  professor 
found  the  situations  of  the  German 
university  town  and  Ann  Arbor  al- 
most identical  as  to  scenery ; so  he 
started  the  movement  for  the  city  to 
acquire  and  lay  out  this  splendid 
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driveway.  Over  these  heights  he 
often  walked,  and  appropriately 
enough  his  grave  across  the  valley 
in  the  cemetery  has  a view  of  his 
favorite  tramp.  Above  him  stands 
that  memorial  to  erect  which  a thou- 
sand of  his  old  pupils  contributed 
each  a dollar.  It  is  a fac-simile  of 
Cato  Major’s  monument  in  Italy. 


fifty  thousand  dollars  to  provide  lec- 
tures, libraries,  and  entertainments 
for  the  boys  and  girls  away  from 
home  attending  school  and  college. 
In  time,  it  is  believed,  these  guild 
halls  will  become  the  nucleii  of  de- 
nominational colleges.  Such  schools 
can  locate  here  and  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  large  libraries,  lab- 


A Residence 


That  was  his  ideal  of  a Roman  mas- 
terpiece, as  he  so  many  times  enthu- 
siastically told  his  art  students.  To 
all  of  his  old  scholars,  that  grave 
with  its  gracelul  monument  would 
be  the  object  of  a sad  but  sweet 
pilgrimage. 

Returning  from  the  northern  hills 
to  State  street,  there  is  discovered 
a feature  grown  up  in  the  past  few 
years.  Here  he  finds  the  clubhouses 
erected  by  the  church  guilds  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  students. 
Near  the  intersection  of  Huron  and 
State  are  the  Episcopalian,  Pres- 
byterian, Unitarian,  and  Methodist 
guilds.  The  church  associations 
have  collected  over  two  hundred  and 


oratories,  museums,  art  collections, 
and  hospitals  of  the  University, 
while  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing their  theological  or  denomi- 
national courses.  These  in- 
stitutions,  by  saving  the  large 
expenditures  for  the  items  men- 
tioned above,  could  have  their  en- 
dowments wholly  devoted  to  the 
getting  of  the  greatest  teachers, 
lecturers,  and  writers  in  their  spe- 
cialties. Then  Ann  Arbor  would 
become  like  glorious  old  Oxford, 
whose  streets  are  thoroughly  per- 
meated with  an  uplifting,  intellect- 
ual atmosphere  as  indescribable  as 
it  is  evident. 

Occasionally  when  he  of  thesev- 
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enties  goes  past  that  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  corner,  he  stops 
to  muse  over  the  huge  pile  of  gates 
he  saw  there  one  morning  after  the 
students  had  been  up  late.  They 
had  gathered  gates  of  every  size, 
color,  and  degree  from  all  over  town 
to  pile  them  in  one  large  heap. 


Junius  K.  Beal,  'S2 


Thus  all  the  owners  had  to  do  was 
to  come  and  pick  out  their  own 
gates.  In  spite  of  the  influence  of 
the  place,  the  air  was  blue  with  un- 
couth expressions ; so  much  so,  it  is 
reported,  that  the  church  janitor  had 
to  fumigate  the  premises  before  ser- 
vices were  held  there.  The  result 
of  that  raid  induced  the  people  of 
the  city  to  do  without  gates  or  even 
fences. 

By  this  time  we  get  a question 
from  one  of  the  silver  grays  who 
used  to  go  over  to  the  dances  at 


Relief  Park:  “How  about  Dutch- 

town?”  There  was  the  scene  of 
many  a romantic  scrimmage  when 
the  fresh  or  sophs  sallied  forth  to 
take  in  a dance  among  the  Germans. 
After  a number  or  two  with  a rosy- 
cheeked  fraulein  there  was  usually 
an  invitation  to  step  out  and  ex- 
plain to  some  horny -fisted  and  sin- 
ewy young  man  from  over  the 
Rhine,  which  explanation  was  so 
unsatisfactory  as  to  call  for  the 
trouble  which  had  been  looked  for. 
It  usually  ended  sadly  for  him  who 
sought  after  learning  and  trouble 
at  the  same  time.  Well,  Relief 
Park  is  still  out  there,  but  the 
dances  are  now  in  Germania  Hall, 
in  the  middle  of  the  German  settle- 
ment, which  part  of  the  town  has 
improved  also,  to  keep  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  city.  Nearly  all  over 
there  own  the  houses  they  live 
in. 

Our  visitor  finds  one  of  the  most 
marked  changes  about  town  in  the 
removal  of  most  of  the  old  houses 
for  new  ones  which  are  a deal 
larger.  Then  too,  there  are  often 
two  houses  on  a lot  where  former- 
ly was  one.  This  had  to  be  to  give 
rooms  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  students,  which  has 
augmented  from  one  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  seventy -two  in  1887, 
to  nearly  four  thousand  this  year. 
Where  there  were  eighty  professors 
then  there  are  now  over  three  times 
as  many  who  go  up  to  the  treasur- 
er’soffice  for  their  monthly  checks, 
— counting  profs,  semi-profs  and 
tutes. 

To  illustrate  what  the  town  has 
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been  doing  in  thirteen  years : the 
number  of  telephones  in  use  has 
increased  from  one  hundred  and 
forty  to  one  thousand.  Where  six- 
ty'-seven  arc  lamps  were  too 
many  for  some  of  the  boys  ( and 
girls),  now  twice  that  number  are 
not  enough.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  city  has  been  increased 


under  his  waistcoat.  So  he  says: 
“By  the  way,  where  is  your  club 
house?  Haven’t  you  a University 
club  house  where  the  old  graduates 
and  professors  can  meet  to  talk 
over  old  times,  new  times,  and  hot 
times?  Why,  you  ought  to  have 
one  here.  Down  at  Yale,  which  I 
visited  during  their  Bicentennial 


Where  the  Fair  Grounds  Used  to  Be 


from  five  million  to  teu  million. 
During  the  last  year  alone  the  tax 
gatherer  added  one  million,  sixty- 
six  thousand  to  real  estate,  while 
he  caught  the  coupon -cutters  for 
one  million,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty -nine  thousand  more  person- 
al property,  which  either  they  had 
not  owned  before  or  had  happened 
to  forget. 

The  city  has  but  a small  indebt- 
edness and  the  taxes  are  low, 
only  about  sixteen  dollars  on 
one  thousand  dollars  valuation, 
that  valuation  being  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  real  value.  This 
tax  covers  city,  state,  county,  and 
school  taxes.  This  low  tax  is 
pretty  well  assured,  for  there  is 
great  conservatism  against  allowing 
the  city  to  get  into  debt. 

When  the  old  fellow  gets  stuffed 
full  of  all  these  facts,  which  maybe 
more  or  less  thrilling,  he  begins  to 
want  something  more  substantial 


week,  I found  such  a club,  and  it 
was  the  finest  thing  there.  When 
an  alumnus  goes  back  to  Yale,  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  point  for 
the  club  house.  There  he  meets 
all  the  other  fellows  in  town  at  that 
time,  and  they  have  a chance  to 
see  their  old  profs  who  drop  in 
evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons. 
At  these  reunions  and  gatherings 
a whole  lot  of  good  things  are 
brought  out  for  the  good  of  the 
college.  Many  a building  and  en- 
dowment has  there  been  planned, 
subscription  paper  started,  or  per- 
son suggested  who  would  contri- 
bute what  the  University  happened 
to  need.  It  is  good  for  the  grads, 
good  for  the  college,  good  for  the 
town.  You  had  better  get  at  it 
and  organize  one.’’  These  are 
good  suggestions,  and  when  we 
come  to  think  of  it,  the  wonder  is 
that  such  a club  has  not  been  soon- 
er started.  However,  a movement 
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is  now  being  made  toward  such  an 
improvement. 

So  our  visitor  goes  away  full  of 
the  old  memories,  marveling  at  the 
many  changes  and  improvements, 
planning  to  come  back  oftener,  and 
resolving  to  arrange  his  will  as  soon 
as  he  gets  home  so  as  to  leave  some- 
thing to  the  University,  his  fratern- 
ity, or  his  church  guild,  and  thus 
show  his  appreciation  of  what  they 
did  for  him  and  what  they  are  con- 


tinuing to  do  for  his  children 
and  his  neighbors’.  Thus  also  he 
will  perpetuate  his  name  at  the  cen- 
ter of  Michigan’s  learning.  As 
that  promises  to  be  the  most  per- 
manent thing  in  the  state,  to  link 
his  name  with  it  is  to  carry  down 
his  memory  the  farthest  into  the 
days  when  even  marble  or  bronze 
or  memorial  window  shall  have 
disappeared. 

Junius  E.  Beal.  '82 


In  Behalf  of  University  Ceremonial 


TO  THOSE  who  passed  their 
student  days  within  Michi- 
gan’s walls  and  now  remain  behind 
as  sharers  in  her  noble  function 
must  ever  and  anon  come  burning 
questions  of  the  direction  and  des- 
tination of  the  road  we  are  follow- 
ing. It  needs  only  a decade  of 
years  to  look  back  upon,  to  make 
us  conscious  that,  even  within  so 
short  a period,  University  spirit  and 
tendencies  have  changed  mightily. 
Ancient  Gods  have  passed.  How 
goes  it  with  those  of  the  present? 
Classical  has  given  ground  to  Sci- 
entific, and  to-day  we  are  asking 
ourselves  doubtfully  if  Scientific  is 
to  retire  before  the  Practical.  Is 
the  University  of  the  future  to  be 
an  exponent  of  Culture,  of  Morals, 
and  Manners,  or  but  a training- 
school  for  the  making  of  Daily 
Bread? 

To  come  to  the  present  moment, 
are  we  giving  the  youth  within  our 
doors  the  things  most  needed  by 
them?  How  much  of  Character- 
development,  how  much  of  Man- 
ners, and  how  much  of  Morals? 


We  have  waxed  great  in  size  and 
and  in  numbers;  new  buildings 
and  appliances  have  followed,  if 
somewhat  slowly,  the  demand;  in 
quality  of  teachers  and  in  quality 
of  teaching  we  have  advanced  far 
from  the  old  days ; we  are  alive  to 
the  fact  that  the  University  is  great 
and  that  the  intellectual  food  we 
give  is  good.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  consider  whether  in 
this  great  development  we  have 
lost  anything  of  value  belonging  to 
the  University  of  former  days. 
Many  of  us,  on  looking  back  to  our 
student  period  and  summing  up 
the  elements  of  influence  exerted 
upon  us  at  that  time,  are  fain  to 
acknowledge  the  personal  influence 
of  one  or  several  of  our  teachers  as 
counting  most  of  all.  Surrounding 
the  College  Professor  of  the  olden 
time  was  a personal  atmosphere 
which  exerted  more  far-reaching 
effects  upon  the  character -develop- 
ment of  his  students  than  did  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  to 
which  he  led  them.  The  type  is 
gone;  itTisIimpossible  under  the 
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new  conditions.  We  are  too  big 
and  too  busy.  With  our  large 
classes  the  personal  influence  of 
the  teacher  is  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum, with  many  of  his  students  it 
is  not  possible  for  him  to  come  into 
direct  contact;  and  of  what  they 
are  and  of  what  manner  of  life  is 
theirs  he  knows  next  to  nothing  — 
only  that  revealed  by  the  often  de- 
ceptive acquaintance  of  the  recita- 
tion hour.  Possibly  some  of  my 
colleagues  will  say  that  what  lies 
back  of  the  recitation  hour  is  no 
concern  of  ours.  To  this  I cannot 
subscribe,  not  only  because  of  a 
conception  of  teaching  as  including 
training,  but  also  because  we  can- 
not conscientiously  avoid  such  re- 
lations so  long  as  our  candidates 
for  graduation  must  be  ‘ of  good 
moral  character.’  We  are  too 
ready  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  young  men  and  women  who 
come  to  us  are  of  fully-developed, 
mature  character.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  this  is  not  so  — they  come 
to  us  in  great  need  of  something 
beyond  the  mere  knowledge  of 
books.  Let  us  take  care  that  we 
do  not  make  of  the  University  a 
great  Knowledge -shop  where  intel- 
lectual goods  are  dealt  over  the 
counter  without  regard  for  the  con- 
sumer who  takes  them  and  goes  his 
own  way. 

Since  from  the  nature  of  things 
it  is  unavoidable  that  between  the 
teachers  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
student  rank  and  file  there  can  be 
but  little  personal  relation,  is  it 
possible  in  other  ways  to  restore  that 
element  of  influence  which  formed 


so  valuable  a part  of  the  old  col- 
lege life?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
do  this,  to  a certain  extent  at  least, 
by  transferring  the  influences  for- 
merly emanating  from  individuals  to 
Alma  Mater  herself?  May  this  not 
be  accomplished  by  dignifying  the 
details  of  University  life,  by  invest- 
ing it  with  functions  and  ceremo- 
nials of  such  nature  as  to  influence 
those  within  our  walls  with  a sense 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  Uni- 
versity life? 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the 
life  of  the  average  student  in  his 
relations  to  the  University  — the 
formal  admission  and  the  paying  of 
fees,  the  entrance  into  class-work, 
the  daily  grind,  examinations,  cred- 
its— all  reduced  to  the  most  busi- 
ness-like basis.  Not  that  this 
should  be  otherwise.  But  what 
sentiment  is  this  student  acquiring 
toward  his  Alma  Mater  during  his 
four  years  of  work  and  credit?  Is 
it  not  likely  to  be  reduced  also  to 
a basis  of  profit  and  loss,  and  when 
sifted  down  found  to  consist  chiefly 
of  pride  in  the  value  of  the  work 
given  him,  mingled  with  more  or 
less  resentment  at  the  difficulty  of 
it?  How  rarely  do  we  see  anything 
like  that  sentiment  of  affectionate 
reverence  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  man  toward  his  Uni- 
versity, conspicuous  to  us  because 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  it  at  home. 
Such  sentimental  associations  as 
our  students  have  are  very  likely  to 
be  those  connected  with  fraternity 
life,  college  friendships,  athletics, 
etc.,  rather  than  with  the  Univer- 
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sity  as  a distinct  entity.  I am  not 
speaking  of  that  thing  called  college 
spirit  or  class  spirit,  an  artificial 
thing  at  best,  and  in  its  flarings 
usually  more  productive  of  barm 
than  of  good,  but  of  those  feelings 
born  of  the  consciousness  that  the 
University  is  to  us  in  truth  a benefi- 
cent Mother. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the 
student  is  in  Commencement  Week 
brought  for  the  first  time  to  a par- 
tial realization  of  that  something 
about  University  life  which  is  not 
purely  material.  He  feels  the 
atmosphere  just  as  he  is  leaving  it 
forever,  and  the  sensation  is  not 
deep  or  strong  enough  to  last  so 
long  as  to  make  him  the  enthusi- 
astic alumnus  we  should  like  him 
to  be.  He  does  not  leave  the  Uni- 
versity with  a strong  sense  of  a per- 
sonal debt.  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  with  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  our  alumni  the  diploma  is 
significant  of  disseveration  and  not 
of  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
bond  of  relationship.  I am  well 
aware  that  the  fact  that  ours  is  a 
State  University  is  usually  urged  as 
an  explanation  both  of  our  system 
and  of  the  attitude  of  the  alumni. 
But  should  not  such  a relation  be 
made  to  develop,  not  only  Univers- 
ity spirit  but  through  that,  patriot- 
ism for  the  state  and  country? 

If  we  cannot  create  sentiment 
through  historical  associations,  tra- 
ditional ceremonials,  beauty  of 
buildings  or  surroundings,  or 
through  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
living  in  hall,  because  we  have  not 
these  things  and  are  not  likely  soon 


to  have  them,  what  is  possible  with 
our  conditions  as  they  exist  at  pres- 
ent? Of  one  great  thing  we  of  this 
University  are  certainly  the  posses- 
sors— the  spirit  of  work.  Out  of 
this  must  be  developed  those  asso- 
ciations which  shall  stand  to  us,  at 
least  partly,  in  place  of  the  influ- 
ences born  of  ‘ ‘ gray  walls  and 
ancient  tower.”  We  must  show 
the  dignity  of  labor.  We  must  ex- 
cite the  love  of  labor  after  knowl- 
edge for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
itself,  not  wholly  for  what  we  may 
be  able  to  acquire  through  the  pos- 
session of  that  knowledge.  It 
should  not  be  valued  in  terms  of 
daily  bread.  In  other  words  the 
University  must  not  be  a shop.  Its 
relations  with  the  student  must  be 
other  than  wholly  debit  and  credit, 
other  than  purely  business.  To 
bring  this  about  we  must  create  an 
atmosphere  about  University  life 
and  labor  that  will  give  opportunity 
for  idealization,  for  development  of 
sentiment,  so  that  out  of  these  may 
grow  love  and  reverence  for  the 
spirit  of  the  place. 

As  one  of  the  means  of  creating 
such  an  atmosphere  I should  advo- 
cate an  increase  of  University  cere- 
monial. By  this  no  return  to  med- 
iaeval mummeries  is  meant  nor  any 
departure  along  new  and  startling 
lines.  The  old  functions  will  suf- 
fice if  they  are  properly  worked  up. 
What  is  needed  is  the  investment 
of  each  of  these  with  dignity  suffi- 
cient to  be  impressive.  One  of  the 
very  first  steps  towards  this  end 
would  be  the  adoption  of  the  cap 
and  gown  as  a uniform  costume  for 
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all  University  functions.  We  sire 
not  impressive  nor  are  we  dignified 
in  mixed  clothes.  Surely  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  the  Commence- 
ment Procession  as  being  such. 
The  wide  range  displayed  on  that 
occasion  from  evening  dress  to  out- 
ing costume  is  always  sufficient  to 
make  of  this  function,  which  other- 
wise would  be  greatly  impressive, 
an  occasion  for  laughter.  Compare 
its  effect  with  that  of  the  procession 
of  the  medical  students  at  the  recent 
Corner-stone  Laying.  Those  who 
saw  were  converted. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  wear- 
ing of  the  cap  and  gown  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  democratic  spirit  of 
this  institution;  this  may  be  an- 
swered by  the  statement  that  it  is 
the  most  democratic  thing  we  can 
do,  for  it  puts  all  on  the  same  level 
in  so  far  as  external  appearances 
are  concerned.  That  this  would 
be  a distinct  boon  to  many  of  our 
graduates  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
inasmuch  as  we  see  each  Com- 
mencement numerous  evidences, 
usually  among  those  who  can 
least  afford  it,  of  the  survival  of  that' 
ancient  idea,  the  graduating  dress. 
But  these  things  are  secondary  to 
the  impression  of  the  function  upon 
the  graduates  — the  memories  of 
the  day  which  they  will  carry  away 
into  their  futures.  If  Commence- 
ment is  a necessary  function,  if  the 
giving  of  diplomas  is  an  event 
worthy  of  celebration  then  let  it  be 
made  as  dignified  and  impressive 
as  possible. 

Not  only  at  Commencement  time 
but  at  every  other  purely  University 


function,  should  the  uniform  cos- 
tume be  worn  as  a mark  of  the 
special  significance  of  the  occasion. 
The  wearing  of  the  cap  and  gown 
on  the  campus  or  in  class-room 
on  ordinary  occasions,  as  is  now 
the  custom  of  the  literary  seniors 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  is  an 
absurdity  and  not  a part  of  the 
scheme.  They  should  be  reserved 
for  ceremonial  occasions.  Each 
department  should  have  its  indi- 
vidual gown,  designated  by  color 
of  hood  or  tassel,  the  classes  indi- 
cated by  stripes  or  bands.  The 
costume  should  be  worn  at  class - 
meetings,  class  elections,  memorial 
services,  University  receptions, 
Commencement  functions,  and  all 
special  celebrations. 

As  a further  means  of  cementing 
the  relations  between  the  student 
and  University  the  number  of  Uni- 
versity functions  in  which  he  plays 
a part  might  be  increased.  There 
cannot  be  too  many  opportunities 
given  him  in  which  to  realize  that 
there  is  a great  and  vital  entity 
with  which  he  has  relations  other 
than  those  of  recitation  and  exam- 
ination. Give  him  a chance  to  feel 
that  he  is  an  individual  factor  in 
the  University,  and  the  University' 
may  ever  after  claim  him  truly  as  one 
of  her  sons.  In  both  law  and  med- 
ical departments  a movement  has 
already'  been  made  in  the  right  di- 
rection. In  the  latter  the  Opening 
Address  and  Founder's  Day  have 
been  made  permanent  ceremonials 
of  the  college  year.  The  opportu- 
nity was  seized  on  the  occasion 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
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the  new  building  to  bring  home  to 
each  medical  student  the  realization 
of  a personal  interest  in  the  new 
laboratories  and  their  significance 
to  the  teaching  of  medicine.  The 
associations  created  upon  that  day 
will  bear  future  fruit.  Let  every 
occasion  of  similar  nature  in  the 
future  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  cementing  bonds  of  senti- 
ment between  students  and  Uni- 
versity. 

Further,  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  have  at  the  beginning  of 
each  college  year  a General  Assem- 
bly in  University  Hall  so  that  the 
University  might  for  a moment  see 
itself  in  its  greatness.  With  ad- 
dresses, proper  music,  and  cap  and 
gown  the  function  could  be  made 
most  dignified  and  impressive;  the 
newly -arrived  within  our  gates 
would  receive  a stimulus  otherwise 
impossible,  and  we  of  the  place 
taking  fresh  inspiration  could  the 
better  meet  the  problems  of  the 
coming  year.  The  value  of  such 
a function  in  creating  associations 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

College  ceremonials  should  not, 
however,  be  increased  to  that  ex- 
tent when  custom  may  stale.  The 
danger  of  this  is  apparent,  and  the 
results  are  well  seen  in  a neighbor- 
ing university  whose  quarterly 
convocations  have  become  a bore 
both  to  students  and  faculty.  Bet- 
ter the  few  significant  and  well- 
worked -up  celebrations  than  many 
perfunctory  ones. 


It  will  be  argued  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  no  money  for  the  proper 
carrying -out  of  such  functions. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide each  year  an  appropriation  for 
just  such  purposes.  No  better  in- 
vestment than  the  expenditures 
necessary  to  provide  for  these! 
The  older  universities  have  always 
found  that  these  things  paid,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  successful 
competition,  if  from  no  other,  we 
must  ultimately  come  to  the  same 
view.  It  has  been  the  custom  here 
for  the  student  to  pay  largely  or 
wholly  for  such  functions  as  we 
have  had ; but  fortunately  the 
present  year  has  seen  a departure 
from  that  custom.  It  was  not  a 
good  one.  If  the  burden  of  ath- 
letics can  be  partly  borne  by  the 
University,  why  not  much  more 
those  things  appealing  to  higher 
sentiments? 

It  may  seem  a far  cry  from  the 
need  mentioned  in  the  beginning  to 
the  remedy  suggested — from  the 
personal  atmosphere  of  the  Old 
College  Professor  to  the  matter  of 
Cap  and  Gown.  The  latter,  no 
doubt,  seems  very  inadequate.  It 
is,  however,  intended  only  as  a de- 
tail— one  possible  means  by  which 
we  may  help  to  develop  an  atmos- 
phere about  university  life,  whereby 
the  influence  of  Alma  Mater  may 
be  extended  not  merely  along  lines 
of  knowledge,  but  of  sentiment  and 
association  as  well. 

A hired  Scott  Warthin , 91m 
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The  Pilgrim 

WHATEVER  may  be  its 
causes,  certain  it  is  that  a 
crusade  has  been  started  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of 
the  English  written  and  spoken  by 
the  majority  of  people  at  the  present 
time.  Such  a movement  is  indeed 
opportune.  That  its  leaders  have 
ventured  to  assert — and  without 
successful  contradiction — that  the 
average  college  graduate  is  unable 
to  write  upon  any  subject  without 
violating  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  composition,  shows 
how  necessary  such  a reform  has 
become. 

Publishers,  who  are  constantly 
compelled  to  reject  the  manuscript 
of  college-bred  men,  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  question.  It  is  to 
the  lasting  credit  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Wisner  and  his  associates  in  the 
publication  of  The  Pilgrim , that 
they  have  not  indulged  in  the  usual 
captious  criticism  of  the  schools, 
which  may  be  held  accountable  for 
such  a condition,  but  with  true 
philanthropy  have  placed  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  schools  whereby 
it  may  be  relieved.  This  was  their 
purpose  in  offering  a fellowship 
in  English  at  the  University.  That 
it  is  the  only  fellowship  in  Ameri- 
can universities  devoted  to  such  an 
object,  reflects  greater  honor  upon 
its  founders. 

Before  errors  can  be  remedied, 
causes  must  be  sought.  The  com  - 
mon  tendency  in  our  educational 
system  is  for  each  department  to 
attribute  whatever  weakness  it  may 


Fellowship 

have  to  the  lack  of  adequate  prepa- 
ration of  its  students.  Those  fa- 
miliar with  the  conditions,  how- 
ever, will  not  impute  such  a desire 
to  shirk  responsibility  to  the  Uni- 
versity, when  it  demands  a more 
thorough  training  in  English  in  the 
preparatory’  schools.  That  the 
high  school  student  is  deficient  in 
even  a working  knowledge  of  his 
own  language , is  attested,  not  only 
by  the  teachers  of  English,  but  also 
by  the  teachers  of  other  subjects  in 
the  University,  not  only  by  the 
patrons  of  secondary  schools,  but 
also  by  the  teachers  and  pupils 
themselves. 

Naturally,  then,  the  purpose  of 
“The  Pilgrim  Fellowship”  is  two- 
fold: First,  to  determine  the 

methods  of  teaching  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  such  lack  of  prepara- 
tion: second,  to  suggest  and  pro- 
vide such  remedies  as  are  possible. 
So  long  as  English  is  the  only  sub- 
ject in  our  high  schools,  for  the 
teaching  of  which  special  training 
is  usually  not  considered  necessary, 
and  so  long  as  the  results  compare 
so  unfavorably  with  those  of  other 
subjects  in  which  specialists  are 
employed,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose 
that  here  may  be  found  at  least  one 
cause  for  the  vital  weakness  of 
such  instruction. 

If  this  lack  of  specially  trained 
teachers  be  a cause,  the  remedy  is 
obvious.  Means  must  be  provided 
whereby  those  who  have  shown  the 
necessary  qualifications  may  pursue 
such  study  as  will  give  them  a 
scientific  training  not  less  thorough 
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than  is  demanded  of  teachers  in 
any  other  field  of  work.  This 
necessitates  a thorough  knowledge 
of  rhetoric.  It  is  a wide  and  com  - 
paratively  unexplored  field.  Its 
principles  are  subtle,  elusive:  mas- 
ter minds  must  ferret  them  out. 
Advanced  study  must  be  encour- 
aged, so  that  its  truths  shall  be 
established  for  those  who  may  come 
after.  The  founding  of  fellow- 
ships making  this  possible  is  a 
decided  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

To  those  who  hope  to  revolu- 
tionize conditions  in  a day,  this 
method  of  attack  will  seem  futile 
and  barren  of  results.  It  is  true 
that  its  immediate  influence  will  be 
slight,  but  when  public  opinion  has 
been  once  aroused  and  we  find  in 
our  schools  teachers  of  English, 
who  are  masters  of  their  subject, 
the  effect  will  be  most  significant 
and  far-reaching.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  do  not  pursue 
their  studies  beyond  the  high 
school  will  receive  a training  now 
to  be  obtained  only  in  colleges.  A 
keener  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
of  English  training  will  be  de- 
veloped in  those  who  enter  upon 
professional  studies.  Instructors 
in  English  in  our  colleges  will  be 
left  free  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
development  of  an  appreciation  of 
the  real  power  of  language ; where- 
as now  they  are  compelled  to  de- 
velop merely  a correct  form  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fellowship  is  the  training  of 
one  man,  who  shall  be  thoroughly 


fitted  to  teach  composition  in  our 
schools,  who  shall,  by  his  study 
and  research,  have  established  cer- 
tain principles  for  the  guidance  of 
his  fellow  workers,  who  shall,  by 
precept  and  example,  strive  to  im- 
prove the  methods  now  employed. 

Maurice  Garland  Fulton,  the 
present  holder  of  the  fellowship, 
is  a native  of  Mississippi.  He 
graduated  from  the  university  of 
that  state  in  1898,  and  three  years 
later  took  his  master’s  degree  from 
the  same  institution.  Mr.  Fulton 
enters  upon  his  present  work  with 
a broad  and  thorough  training. 
While  maintaining  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a student,  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  other  phases  of 
college  life.  As  an  athlete  he 
represented  his  university  in  the 
half-mile  run.  In  oratory  he  won 
honors  for  his  alma  mater  by  taking 
first  place  in  the  state  intercollegi- 
ate oratorical  contest,  and  later 
took  second  honors  in  the  Gulf 
States  association.  In  addition  to 
this  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
college  weekly  and  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  senior  annual. 

For  the  pedagogical  side  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Fulton  has  had  ample 
experience.  His  master’s  thesis, 
which  was  read  before  the  state 
teachers’  association,  was  “An 
Investigation  of  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Composition  in  Schools.” 
Later  he  prepared  “ A Syllabus  on 
Grammar,”  which  was  published 
by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  Mississippi.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  engaged  as  an 
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assistant  instructor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  and  so  has  the 
benefit  of  practical  experience. 
His  personality  and  training  are 
such  as  to  fit  him  most  admirably 
for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
scholarship. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will 


follow  Mr.  Wisner’s  example,  and 
found  fellowships  .making  pos- 
sible similar  training  for  other  men, 
deyoted  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  Then,  indeed,  will  he 
have  proved  himself  to  be  a pioneer 
in  a worthy  cause. 

Joseph  M . Thomas , '98 


The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. — Recollections  of 
Michigan  Alumni 


UNIVERSITY  LIKE  FROM  ’57  TO  ’60 

IT  was  a far-away  look  from  the 
wood  paths  of  western  Indi- 
ana to  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1857,  when  my  younger  brother 
and  myself  met  for  an  hour,  one 
who  had  for  a year  been  a student 
in  Ann  Arbor.  He  spoke  of  the 
student  life  and  touched  my  imagi- 
nation by  his  enthusiasm  over  the 
bright,  intellectual,  and  manly  life 
there.  My  father  was  a successful 
fanner  and  land  owner,  and  one 
evening,  as  we  drove  from  a near- 
by farm  of  240  acres  that  he  had 
recently  purchased,  he  intimated 
that  I might  look  forward  to  hav- 
ing that  farm  as  my  own,  when, 
later,  I might  think  of  marriage. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  '57,  and  I 
was  nineteen  years  old.  Rejecting 
any  thought  of  marriage  for  years  to 
come,  I urged  that  my  brother  and 
I longed,  above  all  other  things,  to 
take  a college  course  in  the  U.  of 
M.,  and  I promptly  tendered  the 
farm  for  money  enough  to  meet 
that  aim.  This  proved  to  be  a 
little  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars;  the  farm  had  cost  five 
thousand. 


Why  not  attend  the  state  uni- 
versity at  Bloomington?  he  asked. 
It  was  but  sixty  miles  away.  Or 
why  not  go  to  Asbury  College  (De 
Pauw)  or  Wabash  College,  each 
but  twenty-eight  miles  distant? 
We  pleaded  for  Ann  Arbor,  wrote 
for  information  and  received  the 
catalogue  and  copies  of  students’ 
publications,  and  an  autograph 
letter  from  President  Tappan ! Our 
enthusiasm  was  increased, — our 
father  was  convinced.  With  the 
big  farm  wagon  he  hauled  us  and 
our  trunks  to  Crawfordsville,  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  we 
drove  by  the  college  campus  there 
to  the  station  and  took  our  first 
ride  upon  a railway,  going  to  Mich- 
igan City,  and  sitting  awake  nearly 
all  night.  We  reached  Ann  Arbor 
in  the  afternoon,  and  stepped  off 
the  cars,  with  no  guide.  As  we 
hesitated  between  hotels,  a smooth 
young  man  informed  us  that  he  was 
a student,  and  that  if  we  would  go 
with  him,  he  would  conduct  us 
later  to  the  University.  The 
“student”  led  us  to  the  Franklin 
House.  We  did  not  meet  him 
again,  though  my  brother  reported 
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that  he  found  him,  a few  days 
later,  taking  care  of  the  horses  at 
the  stable  back  of  the  hotel. 

With  many  of  our  old  text  books 
in  our  hands,  we  found  the  Uni- 
versity buildings,  and  soon  parted 
with  ten  dollars  each  to  Joseph 


Wm.  H.  H.  Beadle.  '61.  '67/ 

W.  Vance,  the  steward,  as  then 
called.  This  made  us  matriculates 
for  life.  Generous  Michigan ! I 
later  “adopted  it  as  my  native 
state.”  Then  we  called  upon 
President  Tappan,  and  he  never 
talked  more  kindly  to  two  more  un- 
sophisticated boys.  Adding  his 
signature  to  our  “passports,”  he 
asked  our  father’s  profession. 
“None,”  I said.  “What  is  his 
business  or  calling?”  Having  read 
a paper  with  that  title,  I replied 
that  he  was  an  “agriculturist.” 
“Good,”  said  the  Doctor,  “we  are 
glad  to  receive  strong  sons  of  such 
a calling.”  I was  already  nearly  six 
feet  tall  and  the  tan  on  face  and 
hands  had  yielded  very  little  since 
iHtad  finished  sowing  wheat  the 


Saturday  previous.  But  the  good 
Doctor  made  us  feel  at  home,  and 
after  that  talk  he  always  knew  me 
and  called  me  by  name. 

All  this  was  but  formality,  so  far 
as  entrance  was  concerned,  though 
we  were  much  encouraged.  For- 
tune led  us  next  to  Professor  Frieze, 
to  whom  we  handed  our  books  and 
made  our  statement.  His  kindly 
and  gracious  smile  helped  our  self- 
possession,  as  he  took  up  Sallust’s 
Catiline  and  his  Jugurtha  and 
asked  us  to  render  different  pas- 
sages. In  all  there  was  about  a 
half  page  each.  It  was  the  same 
with  Vergil.  Then  he  signed  the 
paper.  We  sought  Dr.  Williams 
next,  feeling  confident  because  our 
mathematics  had  been  more  ad- 
vanced. He  signed,  and  we  ap- 
proached Professor  Boise  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  were  conditioned 
very’  emphatically ! Later  he  urged 
us  to  give  a year  to  preparation  and 
enter  in  the  fall  of  ’58.  Instead  I 
went  to  Dr.  Williams  and  passed 
examination  in  freshman  mathe- 
matics, secured  A.  K.  Spence,  of 
'58,  as  our  tutor  in  Greek,  gave  an 
extra  hour  or  two  to  it  daily,  and 
every  hour  of  the  two  weeks  Christ- 
mas vacation.  Though  we  fairly 
memorized  Kuchner’s  Greek  Gram- 
mar, and  nearly  four  books  of  the 
Anabasis  as  well  as  other  Greek 
taken  with  the  class,  it  took  a year 
and  a half  to  get  that  star  removed 
from  our  names!  I have  always 
thought  and  still  sincerely  believe 
that  the  standards  were  high  in 
those  days  and  were  strictly  ap- 
plied. 
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The  day  after  we  met  Boise — 
and  were  his — came  the  first  recita- 
tion, in  Latin,  before  Frieze.  A 
few  general  questions  were  asked 
Abbott,  Adams,  Anils,  and  Bar- 
nard, then,  “Mr.  Beadle,  you  may 
render  the  first  paragraph.”  It  was 
in  Livv,  Book  21,  and  I began,  in 
the  style  of  my  rural  preparation  to 
read  a clause  in  Latiu,  then  render 
it  in  English,  and  proceed  in  like 
manner.  I observed  smiles  upon 
several  faces  that  I afterwards  knew 
better.  Professor  Frieze  said, 
“Give  us  the  Latin  first,  then  the 
English,”  and  I got  into  fonn,  but 
I have  never  forgotten  that  first 
sentence  of  Latin.  There  were  then 
some  half  dozen  Michigan  schools 
that  trained  their  boys  better  and 
saved  them  from  early  blushes. 
Happily  there  were  then  no  “Co- 
Eds,”  or  the  embarrassment  would 
have  been  fatal. 

Meanwhile  a hunt  had  been  made 
for  a boarding  place.  Using  a list 
secured  at  Schaff’s  book  store,  be- 
side the  hotel,  we  came  to  Mr.  Greg- 
ory’s on  the  cross  street  below  the 
Episcopal  church.  After  we  rang, 
a young  lady  told  us  their  rooms 
were  all  taken,  but  commended  us 
to  a place  to  the  south-east. 

Asked  how  far,  she  replied  that 
it  was  “quite  a ways,”  and  we 
thanked  her.  As  we  passed  out  of 
the  gate  my  brother  John  asked  if 
she  did  not  mean  “a  good  piece.” 
Here  was  the  conflict,  in  class 
room,  in  society,  at  the  table,  be- 
tween diverse  provincialisms.  We 
could  not  use  our  own  ; we  dropped 
them.  We  could  not  accept  the 


others  ; we  soon  had  none.  Many 
a young  man  has  since  been  urged 
by  me  to  go  out  of  his  local  en- 
vironment for  his  college  education. 
It  may  appear  strange,  but  we  had 
already  argued  thus  with  our 
father. 

Our  class  of  '61  was  received 
from  widely  separated  localities, 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Iowa,  and 
one  was  from  Mississippi.  Wood 
had  been  to  California ; and  Steams 
also,  who  was  with  us  in  some 
studies.  The  members  were  largely 
from  the  farm  or  the  village ; there 
were  few  cities  then.  The  univer- 
sity was  becoming  cosmopolitan, 
as  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
were  becoming  less  provincial. 
There  is  no  critic  so  severe  as  one’s 
classmates.  As  acquaintance  ex- 
tended, the  class  soon  weighed 
correctly  every  member,  and  noted 
with  unfailing  accuracy  and  fair 
consideration  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  each. 

The  literary  societies  were  then 
an  important  element  in  the  train  - 
ing  of  students,  and  the  public 
debates  o f the  Alpha  N u and 
Adelphi  were  occasions  of  import- 
ance, second  only  to  the  junior 
exhibitions,  and  Commencement, 
when  orations  were  required  from 
everyone.  The  other  literary  work 
in  the  societies  brought  effort  and 
emulation.  There  were  poets  and 
wits,  orators  and  essayists,  at  least, 
men  were  thus  credited  by  their 
fellows.  By  the  time  we  were 
sophomores,  our  class  had  left 
behind  a few  weaklings  and  was  an 
audience  to  test  the  powers  of  its 
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members  daily  in  the  recitations. 
There  was  discipline  on  every  hand. 
Simple  in  life  and  habits,  mainly 
striving  to  live  inexpensively,  good 
fellowship  came  with  mutual  re- 
spect. Effort  was  constant,  often 
strenuous. 

The  city  of  Ann  Arbor  had  some 
three  thousand  people  in  those 
bucolic  days.  The  social  oppor- 
tunities came  largely  through  the 
“church  socials.”  Lower  Town, 
or  North  Ann  Arbor,  was  then 
relatively  more  important,  and 
some  of  the  brightest  and  hand- 
somest young  ladies  came  from 
there,  some  of  them  living  nearly  a 
mile  beyond  the  old-fashioned  long 
bridge.  It  was  the  custom  to  in- 
troduce new-comers  to  these  en- 
gaging young  ladies  and  to  sur- 
render our  rights,  if  any.  When 
the  social  closed,  the  new  men 
walked  home  with  these  ladies, 
wholly  unaware  at  the  start  of  the 
distance  before  them.  In  winter  it 
was  a severe  ordeal  at  times,  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Huron  became 
known  as  the  “Bridge  of  Sighs.” 

Our  athletic  sports  in  those  days 
included  neither  baseball  nor  foot- 
ball. We  had  an  old  shed  near 
where  the  engineering  department 
now  stands,  with  but  little  appa- 
ratus. Feats  of  strength  were  com- 
mon; jumping;  dumb-bells,  the 
heavier  the  better,  were  in  great 
use.  Cricket  was  played  a little. 
The  most  common  game  was 
“wicket,”  played  with  a soft  ball 
five  to  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
Two  light  wickets  (mere  laths  or 
light  boards)  were  laid  upon  posts 


some  four  inches  high.  These 
wickets  were  thirty  or  forty  feet 
apart.  The  “outs”  attempted  to 
bowl  these  down,  and  the  “ins”  to 
defend  them  by  striking  the  ball 
with  curved,  broad-ended  bats.  It 
was  necessary  to  run  between 
wickets  at  each  strike.  Of  course, 
we  got  fun  out  of  it,  and  no  broken 
bones.  Much  walking  was  done; 
long  tramps  were  taken.  Beyond 
the  campus  to  the  east  was  a forest 
with  but  a single  road.  We  went 
fishing  along  the  Huron  and  out 
to  Whitmore  lake.  Several  of  us 
walked  to  Ypsilanti,  in  1858,  to 
hear  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  deemed 
the  feat  quite  notable. 

An  awakening  force  in  those 
days  was  the  addresses  and  lectures 
by  the  great  men  of  the  times. 
For  a boy  from  the  forests  it  was 
no  small  thing  to  be  able  to  hear 
Wendell  Phillips,  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  Edward  Everett,  Horace 
Greeley,  Bayard  Taylor,  George 
William  Curtiss,  and  as  many 
more  equally  strong,  in  the  first 
year.  And  the  stress  of  the  times 
appeared  in  the  fact  that  some 
sixty  or  seventy -five  of  us  went 
armed  with  heavy  clubs  under 
our  overcoats  to  defend  Phillips 
from  a threatened  attack.  Part 
of  the  mob  actually  began  the 
disturbance,  but  found  it  dangerous. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  old 
Congregational  church.  We  were 
not  all  abolitionists  then ; we  were 
defending  free  speech.  The  society 
debates  took  on  a more  and  more 
radical  political  turn  as  the  ques- 
tions leading  up  to  the  Civil  War 
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became  defined.  Under  Professor 
White’s  teaching,  radicalism  grew. 
When  war  became  probable,  mili- 
tary drill  was  constant.  We  had  an 
officer  of  the  Detroit  Light  Guards 
for  a time  as  drill  master;  then 
different  members  of  the  company 
acted  by  turns  as  captain.  This 
preparation  gave  many  men  imme- 
diate commissions  and  in  several 
cases  rapid  promotion  when  the 
war  finally  came. 

Generally  the  college  life  in  those 
days  was  very  simple.  There  were 
no  rushes,  no  class  conflicts,  no 
excitements  of  an  unusual  nature. 
There  were  a few  cases  of  intem- 
perance, but  the  taking  of  even  a 
glass  of  beer  was  rare.  The  stu- 
dents generally  were  plain  and 
economical  in  dress  and  habits. 
Many  boarded  themselves  in  small 
clubs  or  otherwise,  and  several 
made  all  their  expenses  by  special 
employment.  These  men  were  held 
in  high  respect  by  the  class,  and 
usually  were  good  scholars.  There 
was  a considerable  percentage  of 
church  members,  and  the  moral 
tone  was  pure  and  high.  Discipline 
was  somewhat  strict;  for  instance, 
the  rules  required  that  one  should 
not  leave  the  town  without  con- 
sent of  President  Tappan,  and  we 
had  his  oral  permission  before 
walking  to  Ypsilanti  to  hear  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase.  Dr.  Beal,  now  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
was  teaching  in  the  country,  and  I 
had  the  President’s  permit  to  visit 
him  over  night.  Every  morning 
in  the  chapel  Steward  Vance  ap- 
peared and  ran  his  eye  over  the 


seats,  which  were  numbered,  and 
rigidly  marked  every  absentee.  He 
could  do  the  whole  act  in  two 
minutes  and  never  miss  a man. 
Absence  from  recitation  was  ‘ ' a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor,”  and 
but  five  unexcused  absences  of  any 
kind  suspended  the  offender.  Ex- 
cuses must  be  reasonable  and  true, 
and  must  be  sent  promptly  in  writ- 
ing to  the  president.  Certificates 
of  good  character  from  former 
teachers  were  required  to  enter. 
Notwithstanding  this  somewhat 
strict  and  plain  living,  there  was  as 
much  high  self-respect,  individu- 
ality, self-confidence,  and  real 
“nerve”  as  ever  belonged  to  a 
body  of  young  men,  as  many  battle 
fields  and  many  nobly  successful 
lives  have  since  shown. 

William  //.  H.  Beadle , '61,  '671 
Madison,  S.  Dak. 

THE  days  of  ’63 
I landed  in  Ann  Arbor,  fresh- 
man, classical,  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, 1859.  The  entrance  examina- 
tions, for  there  were  no  certificates 
in  those  days,  were  a great  bugbear 
to  us,  and  I did  not  “show  up” 
at  the  boarding  place  I had  en- 
gaged until  I had  passed  them 
all  except  the  one  in  Vergil.  As  a 
result  of  a misunderstanding  and 
embarrassment  on  my  part  I had  a 
temporary  difficulty  with  that.  In 
fact,  I was  so  embarrassed  that  I 
could  not  give  Professor  Frieze  my 
name  (for  he  could  not  read  Dr. 
Tappan’s  writing  of  it)  until  I had 
sought  it  at  the  front  of  my  book. 
The  Professor  realized  the  situation 
and  kindly  adjourned  the  case  for 
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two  weeks,  but  the  "condition” 
was  unbearable  and  the  next  Satur- 
day morning  an  explanation  cleared 
the  way  for  an  unconditioned  en- 
trance to  all  the  rights,  titles,  and 
immunities  of  the  freshman  class. 

I believe  I never  felt  so  proud  or 
stepped  so  high  as  that  morning 
when  I departed  from  the  Profes- 
sor's presence.  There  are  great 


if 
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events  in  a man’s  life,  no  matter 
how  within  bounds  that  life  may 
be.  A boy’s  first  pair  of  boots, 
first  pair  of  trousers,  first  watch, 
first  moustache,  first  silk  hat,  first 
dress-suit,  are  things  that  at  the 
time  seem  to  a real  boy  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else  that 
could  happen.  Every  step  or  stage 
after  one  has  really  entered  fresh- 
man— the  sophomore,  junior,  senior 
years,  and  then  the  grand  exit — all 
are  matters  of  course  after  one  has 
crossed  the  threshold  and  entered 
upon  the  college  life. 

One’s  position  as  full-fledged 
freshman  once  established,  come 
the  secret  society  bids.  Whether 
one  should  be  a close  communion 


Baptist,  an  amen  Methodist,  a high 
church  Episcopalian,  or  a heretical 
Universalist  or  Unitarian  is  a matter 
of  minor  importance  compared  with 
the  proper  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  should  be  a Deke 
or  an  Alphadelt,  a Sigh-U,  or  a 
Ki-Sigli.  And  after  all  how  little 
one  could  know  about  any  of  them 
until  after  one  was  in ! There  were 
no  fraternity  houses  in  those  days, 
but  nearly  every  fraternity  hired  a 
"hall”  in  one  of  the  business  build- 
ings down  town — where,  was  one 
of  the  great  secrets  that  must  be  told 
to  no  other  fraternity  fellow.  But, 
of  course,  every  fraternity  fellow 
knew  where  every  other  fraternity 
hall  was.  What  a lot  of  fuss  there 
was  about  it ! 

In  those  days  there  were  some 
rushes  and  some  hazing,  but  of  a 
comparatively  innocent  character. 
However,  in  that  connection,  one 
fatal  accident  had  happened  a few 
years  before,  which  rendered  the 
boys  extremely  cautious  and  careful 
regarding  any  severe  measures. 
But  pranks  were  frequent  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  extravagant  fun 
lover.  During  my  freshman  year 
each  student  had  a numbered  seat 
in  chapel  which  he  must  cover  or 
the  number  would  be  marked  and 
the  student  debited  therewith. 
After  a certain  number  of  debits 
he  was  called  up  and  must  explain 
and  get  excused,  or  go  home.  The 
boys,  many  of  them,  wore  shawls 
in  my  freshman  year,  and  by  spread- 
ing a little,  especially  with  the  aid 
of  two  or  three  shawls,  one  unoc- 
cupied seat  in  a row  could  be  cov- 
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ered,  so  that  if  the  marker  were  not 
too  observant  a boy’s  absence  might 
not  be  noticed. 

Among  the  unforgetables  of  those 
days  we  remember  the  jolly  old 
janitor,  Jolly.  He  was  bell-ringer, 
chapel -marker,  and  messenger- in  - 
general  for  the  President  and  sev- 
eral of  the  professors.  His  peren- 
nial good  nature,  indicated  by  his 
deep -set  smile  and  continuous  alac- 
rity, made  him  one  of  the  most 
marked  figures  and  popular  persons 
about  the  University  campus.  No 
joke  or  gibe  could  disturb  his  equa- 
nimity or  interfere  with  his  activity. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  li- 
brary clock  with  its  mellifluous 
chimes  to  mark  the  quarter-hours. 
The  college  bell  was  set  on  a post, 
perhaps  fifteen  feet  or  so  up  from 
the  ground,  and  Jolly  rang  the 
hours  for  chapel  and  recitations. 
If  a boy  was  not  in  his  seat  within 
five  minutes  after  the  bell-ring,  he 
was  marked  tardy  or  absent.  This 
wearied  the  slothful;  so  one  dark 
night  the  boys  cut  down  the  bell- 
post,  stole  the  bell,  and  dumped  it 
in  the  mill -race  over  in  lower  town. 
In  a week  or  so  it  was  discovered 
and  returned . The  steward , Burle  - 
son — old  Burleson,  of  course — pro- 
posed to  have  no  more  bell  stealing ; 
so  he  had  prepared  a new  bell -post 
of  oak  with  strips  of  iron  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  deep 
inserted  the  full  length,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  chop  it 
down.  It  was  to  be  twenty  feet 
high  and  six  feet  in  the  ground. 
The  night  before  it  was  to  be  erect- 
ed— and  it  wasn’t  Hallowe'en 


either — the  boys  borrowed  Boy  Ian’s 
dray  and  carted  the  post,  iron  pro- 
tected as  it  was,  about  four  miles 
down  the  river,  then  landed  it  well 
out  in  the  bottom  of  the  Geddesburg 
mill  pond. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Tappan 
remarked  in  chapel  the  departure  of 
the  bell -post,  and  his  conclusion 
that  the  ringing  of  the  bell  prob- 
ably disturbed  some  of  the  students. 
All  right,  it  was  rung  for  their 
convenience,  and  if  they  objected 
there  would  be  no  bell  ringing,  but 
the  marking  would  continue  just 
the  same,  and  if  the  young  gentle- 
men's watches  happened  to  be 
wrong  it  would  make  no  difference. 
It  would  relieve  Jolly  of  considerable 
work  and  responsibility  and,  turn- 
ing to  Jolly,  he  gravely  told  him 
told  him  that  he  need  ring  the  bell 
no  more. 

The  only  pilfering  I remember  to 
have  heard  of  was  when  a washerwo  - 
man’s  woodpile  was  several  times 
miraculously  replenished  at  the 
expense  of  a congested  woodhouse 
belonging  to  a wealthy  citizen,  and 
when  a few  geese  that  disturbed 
the  matutinal  slumbers  of  some 
neighboring  students  were  quieted 
and  hung  on  the  handle  of  the  door 
of  some  students  who  were  board- 
ing themselves.  The  geese  were 
plenty  and  the  students  boarding 
themselves  not  a few. 

There  was  a renowned  corps  of 
teachers  at  the  University  in  those 
days.  Dr.  Tappan  stood  at  the 
head,  and  I think  it  will  not  be  gain  - 
said  that  no  educationalist  in  this 
country  ranked  higher  than  he. 
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He  was  too  broad  and  too  deep  for 
the  place  and  the  day.  The  petty 
minds  that  controlled  the  Board  of 
Regents  became  jealous  of  him  and 
of  his  theories  of  higher  education, 
and  he  was  as  incontinently  dis- 
missed as  if  he  had  been  a common 
coachman.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  in  the  full  blossom  of  his  use- 
fulness, and  under  his  guidance  the 
University  was  rapidly  making  a 
reputation  for  itself  throughout  the 
whole  world.  From  the  impetus 
which  he  gave,  its  fame  for  breadth 
of  thought  and  a high  order  of 
culture  has  continued  to  grow  even 
to  this  day. 

Dr.  Tappan’s  great  forte,  I think, 
was  that  of  character  building. 
The  man  who  passed  through  his 
moulding  felt  that  the  first  and 
greatest  thing  he  needed  rvas  a high 
order  of  character,  and  that  no  one 
could  build  it  for  him— that  he  must 
sound  himself,  see  what  there 
was  in  him  and  make  the  most  of 
the  material — that  his  ultimate 
prosperity  depended  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  this  self-examination  as  to 
the  highest  possibilities  in  him, 
and  then  upon  resolutely  and  con- 
tinuously working  those  possibili- 
ties into  realities.  At  the  same 
time  he  presented  with  full  force 
the  demands  that  the  public  had 
upon  him,  and  urged  that  his  best 
work  for  himself  might  be  the  en- 
tire devotion  of  himself  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  This  was  during  the 
time  of  the  War,  and  more  urgent 
argument  to  patriotism  could  not 
be  presented  than  were  those  in- 
formal class  talks. 


Then  there  was  the  mild  and 
gentle  Frieze — a soul  wrapt  in 
Latin  poetry  and  music.  He  fairly 
trembled  with  ecstasy  as  he  ex- 
pounded the  beauties  of  Horace  or, 
on  a Sunday  morning,  really  opened 
the  gates  Above  with  the  deep,  re- 
verberating chords  and  the  fantastic 
flights  of  fancy  that  came  at  his 
bidding  from  the  church  organ. 
How  the  whole  church  edifice  trem  - 
bled  when  he  dwelt  upon  the  deep 
bass  notes!  As  his  fingers  flew 
over  the  keys  or  lingered  upon 
them,  the  breath  stayed  motionless 
to  catch  the  coming  symphony.  I 
never  heard  more  soulful  music 
that  his  organ  voluntaries. 

And  dear  old  Punkey!  known 
in  the  catalogue  as  the  Rev. 
George  P.  Williams,  LL.  D.  No 
boy  who  ever  knew  him  will  forget 
that  divine  example  of  Christian 
love  and  benignity.  He  was  a great 
mathematician  and  original  in  his 
method  of  treating  mathematical 
subjects.  However,  he  did  not 
believe  in  making  a boy  a mathe- 
matician against  his  will.  He 
wouldn’t  force  it  down  his  throat  or 
even  use  hypodermic  injections.  I 
wonder  if  there  are  any  such  char- 
acters connected  with  the  University 
of  Michigan  now.  His  lovely  char- 
acter extited  an  influence  far  su- 
perior to  the  knowledge  of  any  pre- 
scribed set  of  mathematical  rules. 
He  was  a divine  equation  with  a 
perfectly  understandable  x.  It  is 
too  sad  that  his  final  days  had  to  be 
clouded  with  a melancholia  that 
nothing  could  quite  dispel.  It 
sometimes  seems  as  if  the  better  the 
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life,  the  blacker  the  pall  that  settles 
upon  the  declining  years.  Misfor- 
tune and  disease  are  no  respecters 
of  persons.  The  evertrue  stories 
that  are  told  of  Professor  Williams’s 
goodness  and  good  nature,  of  his 
versatility,  his  apt  retorts,  would 
alone  fill  a number  of  the  Alumnus 
and  be  pleasant  reading. 

And  then  there  was  White,  An- 
drew D.,  a young  man  in  those 
days — the  youngest  of  the  faculty, 
full  of  courage  and  brimful  of  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  a system  of 
combining  and  narrating  historical 
and  literary  facts  that  won  the  strict 
attention  of  every  student,  and  his 
classes  were  always  large.  He  was 
ardent  in  advocating  every  branch 
of  University  work  and  recreation 
and,  next  to  President  Tappan,  the 
most  broad-minded  and  broadly - 
educated  scholar  on  the  campus. 
With  rare  tact  and  enthusiasm  he 
urged  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
the  claims  of  the  University  and 
the  value  of  university  education ; 
but  discouraged  at  the  lack  of  ap- 
preciation and  the  narrow  policy  of 
the  State  and  the  Board  of  Regents, 
he  resigned,  I believe,  the  year 
after  Dr.  Tappan  left,  and  founded 
Cornell.  His  career  after  leaving 
the  University  has  been  but  a fulfill  - 
ment  of  the  prospect  then  fore- 
shadowed of  his  future  life. 

The  limit  fixed  for  this  paper 
will  not  permit  more  than  the  men- 
tion of  others.  Old  Faskie,  as  we 
lovingly  branded  him,  and  “ Tute 
Spence"  and  Dr.  Briinuow,  who 
said  to  a sleeping  incipient  as- 
tronomer, ‘‘Peelcha!  Vake  oop, 


Peelcha!  Veil,  schleep  ohn  now, 
put  I kess  ve  vake  ye  oop  on  ex- 
amination a leetle.”  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  "Peelcha”  did  not  nap 
again  in  class  that  semester,  passed 
his  examination  with  a macaroni 
feather  in  his  cap,  and,  though  he 
never  became  an  eminent  astrono- 
mer, has  become  eminent  in  his 
profession,  and  recently  received 
an  honorary-  degree  at  the  hand  of 
his  alma  mater. 

Levi  L.  Barbour , '63,  651 
Detroit 

RECOLLECTIONS  OK  ’65 

To  remember  is  also  to  forget. 
To  summon  from  the  halls  of  mem  - 
ory  the  forms  that  peopled  them  in 
distant  years  is  to  find  many  a 
chamber  sealed  forever  where  once 
laughter  rang  and  thought  brooded 
and  ambition  hung  banners  of  high 
resolve. 

The  impress  of  a strong  or  vivid 
personality  outlasts  that  of  fact  or 
incident,  and  as  I read  in  the 
October  Alumnus  Mr.  White’s 
most  interesting  account  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Students’  Lgcture 
Association,  with  the  letters  of 
Emerson,  Sumner  and  others  of  the 
unforgotten  great,  I was  again  by 
natural  mental  transposition  a young 
student,  reading  in  the  alcove  of 
the  University  library,  and  Emerson 
had  entered  with  Professor  Ten 
Brook,  the  librarian. 

Standing  there  for  perhaps  ten 
minutes,  he  questioned  the  librarian 
about  various  books  which  it  was 
clear  he  loved ; and  if  we  lacked 
one,  he  outlined  its  scope  and  style 
and  aim  in  language  swift,  lofty,  and 
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almost  rhythmic.  As  he  stood  there 
with  head  erect  and  shining  eyes, 
pouring  forth  the  melody  of  a noble 
soul,  he  seemed  as  one  soaring  high 
above  the  earth,  with  the  ken  of  the 
eagle  and  yet  the  blithe  spirit  of  the 
lark. 

Years  later  I read  and  could  un- 
derstand Garfield’s  account  of  a 
lecture  that  he  heard  given  by 
Emerson  at  Hiram  College.  It  was 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  young 
student  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
grassy  slope  for  solitude  and 
thought.  He  could  there  recall  but 
a single  sentence  of  the  lecture, 
“Mankind  is  as  lazy  as  it  dares  to 
be.”  “But  my  brain  was  on  fire,” 
he  wrote ; and  resolutions  were  that 
day  formed  that  made  him  later 
known  to  all  the  world. 

And  that  rare  nature  had  also  its 
kindly  human  side.  A lady  who 
enjoyed  Emerson’s  friendship  and 
at  whose  house  he  was  a guest  on 
one  of  his  lecture  calls  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, told  me  of  his  last  visit.  A 
great  conversationalist  herself,  his 
coming  opened  a festival  season. 
On  this  occasion  the  hour  of  de- 
parture drew  near  and  there  was 
still  much  to  say.  Mr.  Emerson 
■was  in  his  room,  and  she  decided 
to  demand  his  attention.  She 
knocked.  “Come  right  in,  my 
dear,”  was  the  response.  She  en- 
tered; and  with  a towel  about  his 
neck,  the  great  transeendeutalist 
was  shaving.  “I  know  what  you 
want,”  said  he,  “now  you  talk  and 
I will  work,  and  when  I am  through 
I will  close  the  debate.” 

Bayard  Taylor  came  also  and 


lectured,  with  his  large  clear  eyes, 
crisp  curling  hair  and  beard,  and 
manly , confident  presence.  I think 
of  him  often  when  I see  a fine  mar- 
ble bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  As 
he  stood  before  us,  world  renowned 
as  traveler,  poet,  and  scholar,  we 
all  knew  how  he  had  first  set  out 
for  Europe  with  a low  purse  but  a 
high  heart.  So  he  made  reasonable 
the  hope  in  the  breast  of  every 
American  youth  that  with  pluck, 
endeavor,  and  high  purpose  he  will 
some  day  achieve  that  which  will 
bring  him  honor  among  his  fellow 
men. 

As  an  incident  of  the  lecture  I 
remember  that  when  Taylor  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform  he  was  of 
course  greeted  heartily,  and  bowing, 
he  reached  into  his  inner  breast 
pocket  for  his  manuscript  not  to 
find  it  there.  With  a sang  froid 
born  of  hundreds  of  encounters  with 
the  children  of  men,  from  Bedouins 
of  the  desert  to  royalties  near  the 
throne,  he  explained  that  he  had 
left  his  lecture  at  the  hotel,  and 
begged  to  be  excused  until  he  could 
return  with  it.  You  can  imagine 
the  roar  that  went  up  at  this  an- 
nouncement, butyou  cannotimagine 
the  roar  of  all  the  animals  that 
greeted  him  when  he  returned,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  decidedly  blown, 
and  stood  again  before  us,  smiling 
aad  self-contained.  Never  was 
lecturer  nearer  to  audience  than  was 
he  that  evening;  and  afterward 
until  nearly  two  in  the  morning,  he 
was  the  center  of  a symposium  of 
which  I — alas ! was  either  too  young 
or  too  fresh,  or  perhaps  too  both, 
for  membership. 
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My  Ann  Arbor  days  were  those 
of  the  Civil  War— from  1862  to 
1865 — and  during  that  time  came 
Anna  Dickinson,  the  young  and 
eloquent  priestess,  launching  the 
curse  of  God  upon  the  idolaters  of 
slavery  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Union.  Not  an  hour  ago  I men- 
tioned her  name  to  a friend — to  test 
his  memory  of  her.  Said  he,  “We 
lived  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio,  and  my  mother  was  a very 
religious  woman  and  a strong  abo- 
litionist. She  used  to  say  that  she 
believed  that  Anna  Dickinson  was 
really  inspired.” 

She  lectured  in  a church,  full  to 
the  doors.  As  the  lecture  pro- 
ceeded, she  became  more  and 
more  fiery,  hotter  and  hotter  in 
her  denunciations  of  the  so-called 
peace  Democrats.  At  last  she  said 
that  hell  fire  was  too  cold  for  any 
American  who  stood  not  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life  rather  than  that 
a single  star  should  be  blotted  from 
the  azure  of  our  flag.  “ Copper- 
heads,” said  she,  with  a withering 
and  shriveling  accent,  “you  know 
whom  I mean.”  Upon  this  a score 
or  more  of  people  arose  and  rather 
noisily  walked  out  of  the  church. 
She  paused  dramatically  at  the  first 
movement,  and  held  her  silence 
until  the  last  footfall  died  away, 
when  in  a cool,  dry  tone  she  said, 
“ People  bring  their  pitchers  to  the 
fountain  to  be  filled.  When  they 
hold  but  a pint  they  are  soon 
filled  and  taken  away.  We  will 
now  try  to  fill  those  that  hold  a 
quart  or  more.” 

Many  years  later  I saw  Anna 


Dickinson  trying  to  act  Hamlet 
before  a Boston  audience,  and  she 
was  indeed  a “melancholy  Dane.” 
I remember  another  war  time 
lecture  by  Professor  Watson,  the 
young  but  already  world-famous 
astronomer,  who  was  then  bagging 
asteroids  as  though  he  lured  them 
with  decoys.  It  was  the  day 
when  tidings  came  that  Sherman 
had  reached  the  sea  at  the  end  of 
his  famous  march.  Professor  Wat- 
son was  an  admirer  of  Sherman, 
and  as  soon  as  we  were  seated  in 
class  room  he  began  to  compare 
him  with  our  other  generals,  and 
also  with  the  great  Napoleon.  He 
proved  that  Sherman  was  the  first 
man  to  see  and  point  out  that  it 
would  take  an  army  of  a million 
men  to  put  down  the  Rebellion  ; 
that  he  was  our  first  general  to 
point  out  that  the  Confederacy  was 
strong  only  at  its  periphery ; that 
if  once  penetrated,  it  would  col- 
lapse. He  [reviewed  the  great 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  most  brill- 
iantly, the  Italian,  the  Austrian, 
and  Russian  campaigns,  and  that 
of  Waterloo,  and  gave  to  Sherman 
credit  for  a more  unerring  view 
and  a larger  grasp.  I twas  no  day 
to  challenge  such  contentions,  and 
the  students  were  not  ill  pleased  at 
the  diversion,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
recitation  hour  only  did  he  quit  his 
theme,  when  he  said  quietly, 
“Gentlemen,  I presume  you  have 
the  lesson  today.  You  will  take 
(so  many)  pages  tomorrow.” 

I started  these  brief  relations 
with  a purpose  to  which  I will  ad- 
here. It  was  to  advise  students 
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always,  when  possible,  to  see  and 
meet  noted  people.  The  tone  and 
modulation  of  the  voice,  the  glance, 
the  smile,  the  pose  and  carriage  of 
a man,  are  witnesses  of  what  he 
is.  This  is  what  makes  palm  read- 
ing to  an  extent  a science,  for  the 
expert  reads  beyond  the  palm. 

Again,  to  see  and  listen  to  a 
gifted  man  is  to  build  in  the  mem- 
ory a rich  possession.  Within  a 
week  by  good  fortune  I met  an 
octogenarian,  a lawyei — a judge 
and  scholar.  Among  other  things 
he  told  me  of  going,  when  a young 
man,  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
to  hear  Daniel  Webster  deliver  his 
oration  at  the  completion  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument.  He  described  his 
struggle  to  get  near  the  speaker — 
“within  not  over  twenty  feet,  and 
there  were  a hundred  thousand 
people  present.” 

“ Webster  had  a noble  eye,” 
said  he,  “and  when  he  paid  that 
majestic  tribute  to  Washington,  it 
seemed  as  though  all  the  lights  of 
heaven  were  in  it.” 

Then  in  a deep,  resonant  voice 
he  recited  the  words  of  Webster: 
“If  our  American  institutions  had 
done  nothing  else  than  give  us 
Washington,  that  alone  would  have 
entitled  them  to  the  respect  of 
mankind.  This  stately  structure 
by  its  uprightness,  its  solidity,  its 
durability,  is  no  unfit  emblem  of 
his  character.  His  public  virtues 
and  public  principles  were  as  firm 
as  the  earth  on  which  it  rests; 
his  personal  motives  as  pure  as  the 
serene  heaven  in  which  its  summit 
is  lost.  ’ ' 


This  dedication  was  in  1843. 
At  the  end  of  fifty -eight  years  this 
picture — the  scene,  the  man — is 
still  fresh  and  glowing,  and  one  of 
the  proudest  possessions  of  my 
aged  friend. 

Arthur  Hill , '65e 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
WHEN  THE  CLASS  OF  ’67  WERE 
FRESHMEN 

The  fall  and  winter  of  1863  and 
1864  seemed  to  the  class  of  '67 
to  contain  months  of  fifteen  days 
each — so  rapidly  did  events  crowd 
themselves  into  the  experience  of 
the  freshman  class. 

The  Civil  War  was  but  half  over, 
and  the  end  not  in  sight!  Val- 
landigham  was  in  Canada,  and 
had  admirers  in  the  midst  of  us! 
War  had  been  declared  by  the 
Regents  upon  Dr.  Tappan,  and 
had  resulted  in  his  forced  resig- 
nation and  departure  for  Europe 
only  a few  months  before  we 
matriculated.  A counter  war  had 
been  declared  upon  the  Regents  by 
the  upper-class  men,  and  certain 
hostilities  were  indulged  in  during 
the  year. 

Dr.  Haven  entered  upon  the 
freshman  year  of  his  presidency 
along  with  the  unsophisticated  and 
unorganized  freshmen  of  the  class 
of  ’67 ; and  there  seemed  to  appear 
before  the  dazed  vision  of  us  beard  • 
less  youths  the  smoke  of  daily 
battle  during  the  whole  year.  We 
soon  learned  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  students  who  had 
worked  under  Dr.  Tappan  not  only 
reverenced  him  as  their  leader  and 
teacher,  but  also  believed  that  he 
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had  been  unfairly  treated  by  the 
Regents.  Few  in  our  class  had 
seen  Dr.  Tappan,  and  we  could  see 
no  good^  reason  for  joining  the 
upper-class  men  in  their  warlike 
demonstrations.  On  the  contrary, 
Dr.  Haven  was  our  president;  he 
was  a "freshman”  as  well  as  we, 
and  we  often  deemed  it  necessary 
to  push  him  to  the  front,  so  to 


Lester  O Goddard.  '67 


speak,  and  to  remind  the  rest  of 
the  University,  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zens of  Ann  Arbor,  that  the 
University  had  still  a chancellor. 
Other  than  this,  we  took  no  part  in 
the  Tappan  controversy.  We  knew 
but  little  about  it.  We  were  ready 
to  dismiss  it  with  the  oft  - repeated 
quotation,  “The  king  is  dead. 
Long  live  the  king. ' ’ 

Dr.  Haven's  bed  of  thorns  might 
have  been,  if  not  a bed  of  roses,  at 
least  one  of  straw,  had  Regent 
McIntyre  omitted  certain  remarks 
in  his  address  at  the  inauguration 
of  Dr.  Haven.  I well  recollect  the 


incident.  The  Presbyterian  church 
was  crowded ; the  end  gallery  was 
filled  with  upper-class  men.  When 
Regent  McIntyre  said  in  substance, 
"When  the  head  of  the  University- 
assumed  the  powers  of  the  Re- 
gents, it  was  time  for  the  latter  to 
act,”  hisses  and  groans  proceeded 
from  the  gallery.  Dr.  Haven 
showed  his  embarrassment  by  a 
vigorous  swinging  of  his  foot. 

Some  of  Regent  McIntyre’s 
shrubbery  suffered  damage  that 
night. 

Dr.  Haven’s  tact,  combined  with 
a thorough  appreciability  of  the 
embarrassments  of  his  position — 
following  as  he  did  one  whose 
greatest  qualification  was  intensity 
of  purpose  guided  by  a master 
mind,  carried  him  safely  through 
the  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of 
passions  of  the  warring  factions. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  class  of  ’67  should  be  bound 
by  more  than  ordinary  ties  to  Dr. 
Haven,  and  hold  in  dearest  remem- 
brance his  noble  intellectuality, 
sweet  disposition,  and  kindest  of 
hearts. 

Another  “freshman”  entered  the 
University  that  year,  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  mat)  iculalingw\\\\  us,  but 
of  articulating  questions  in  mathe- 
matics— failures  to  answer  which 
caused  us  much  discomfort  at  the 
end  of  each  semester.  His  name 
was  Olney.  At  the  time  we 
entered,  many  sophomores  and 
juniors  told  us  that  mathematics 
was  a "cinch.”  At  the  end  of 
the  first  semester,  we  voted  the 
sophs  a pack  of  unadulterated 
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deceivers.  We  were  partially  re- 
venged, however,  when  Olney 
“conditioned”  as  many  sophs  as 
freshmen.  So  far  as  mathematics 
was  concerned,  we  certainly  were 
kept  busy. 

War  was  not  confined  to  the 
South  or  to  the  Tappan  controversy. 
It  broke  out  in  our  class  very  soon 
after  we  got  fairly  under  way. 
Anti -secret  society  feeling  became 
quite  rampant.  A hot  contest  arose 
in  the  election  of  class  officers. 
The  independents  were  in  a large 
majority,  and  so  elected  their  can- 
didate for  president.  So  strong 
did  the  feeling  continue,  that  sev- 
eral Greek  letter  societies  did  not 
fill  their  quotas  till  the  senior 
year. 

The  college  year  of  ’63  and  ’64 
was  truly  eventful.  I think  I may 
fairly  say  that  no  other  year  of  the 
life  of  the  University  has  furnished 
so  many  pages  of  college  history  as 
full  of  stirring  and  long-remem- 
bered experinces. 

Lester  O.  Goddard,  '67 
Chicago 

THE  BOOK  THAT  NEVER  WAS 

My  first  book,  like  many  other 
author’s  “ first  windfall  of  unripe 
experience,”  never  saw  the  light; 
or  rather,  as  I shall  discover  later 
on  in  this  short  story,  it  saw  the 
light  in  the  wrong  way.  Not  to 
hold  your  interest  too  tense,  I may, 
on  reconsideration,  divulge  the 
secret  now,  and  trust  to  luck  to 
surprise  you  in  the  end  after  all. 
My  first  book  burned:  it  was  is- 
sued in  a volume  of  smoke;  it 


vanished  quite,  and  left  not  a trace 
of  an  ash  behind. 

It  was  the  Castalian  of  ’93 — 
the  Castalian  of  '93  that  was  to  be 
and  yet  never  was.  I was  made 
managing  editor,  and  I started  out 
to  manage  with  a vengeance.  I 
wrote  day  and  night,  verse,  prose, 
whims  and  oddities,  and  when  I 


Isaac  K.  Friedman.  '93 


had  as  much  written  as  the  book 
would  hold,  I spent  my  leisure  in 
soliciting  advertisements.  It  was 
one  of  the  hottest  summers  that 
Chicago  ever  knew  (I  can  remem- 
ber that  distinctly),  and  if  you 
have  ever  lived  in  Chicago  you 
know  just  about  how  hot  that  was; 
but  heat  nor  cold  could  affect  my 
enthusiasm.  I solicited.  I wished 
the  book  to  be  a financial  success 
(our  predecessors  had  landed  in  a 
hole  deeper  than  their  pockets)  as 
well  as  a literary  achievement,  and 
I worked  to  that  end.  I came  back 
to  Ann  Arbor  in  the  fall  with  a 
pocket  full  of  advertisements.  The 
world  was  mine  oyster  and  I pro- 
ceeded to  open  it. 

Everything  was  ready ; the  art 
editor  and  the  editor  of  this  and 
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the  editor  of  that  had  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  the 
combined  result,  I thought,  was  a 
pretty  one.  Then  we  shipped  cuts 
and  photographs  and  drawings 
down  east  for  the  final  reproduc- 
tion, which  was  to  be  extravagant 
but  glorious.  We  had  the  money, 
and  who  minded  the  cost? 

I went  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  satisfied,  at  peace  with 
the  printing  world.  It  was  all  well 
that  ended  well;  but,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  this  story,  I reached 
the  end  too  quick:  I counted  not 
on  my  host.  When  I returned  to 
Ann  Arbor  again,  it  was  in  eager 
expectation  of  seeing  a sample 
copy.  A telegram  lay  on  my  table. 
I opened  it.  May  I never  open 
another  like  it.  Friend,  if  you  have 


Dr.  Tappan  and 

THE  beautiful  letter  of  Honor- 
able Byron  M.  Cutcheon,  in 
the  December  Alumnus,  in  which 
he  honors  the  memory  of  the  late 
Chancellor  Tappan,  reminds  me  of 
an  occasion  in  which  the  Doc- 
tor commended  the  song  which 
Mr.  Cutcheon  quotes,  beginning, 
“Where,  Oh  Where,  Is  Doctor 
Tappan?’’ 

One  night  in  1860  the  students 
buried  “Physics”  on  the  Campus 
with  befitting  obsequies.  Itproved 
to  be  a wild  night,  and  the  cere- 
monies were  lurid,  long,  and  loud. 
Among  the  accessions  was  a printed 
“program,”  which  for  pungency 
of  ribald  expression  and  prurient 
suggestion,  was  a “hummer.” 


bad  news  to  break  to  me,  I pray 
you,  remember  this  one  sad  expe- 
rience, and  do  it  lightly;  put  an 
“if”  and  an  “and"  and  a “but” 
between  me  and  it  as  buffers.  The 
message,  blunt  and  to  the  point, 
merely  "stated  that  the  eastern  con- 
cern had  burned  to  the  ground  and 
the  iCastalian  with  it.  Just  that 
and  nothing  more;  it  was  left  for 
me  to  do  the  rest — to  add  the  fine 
literary  touches  that  might  turn  the 
crude  statement  of  hard  fact  into 
epigrams  and  metaphors.  I did  it 
most  picturesquely ; but  I had 
rather  not  write  my  efforts  down. 
A series  of  unbroken  dashes  would 
express  them  all  quite  as  well. 

No,  there  is  no  moral  to  this 
tale;  it  simply  comes  to  an  end. 

Isaac  K.  Fticdman , '93 
Chicago 

College  Songs 

This  production  was  well  bruited 
over  town,  and  it  came  out  that 
the  next  morning  the  good  doctor 
would  “take  the  matter  up”  with 
the  boys  at  chapel.  While  only  a 
freshman  law  student,  and  not  re- 
quired to  attend  chapel,  I was  curi- 
ous to  learn  what  course  the  Chan  - 
cellor  would  pursue  with  the  of- 
fense, and  so  attended. 

I never  had  seen  Dr.  Tappan  in 
a public  assembly  before.  I shall 
never  forget  the  impression  he 
made  upon  me,  as  he  stood  before 
us  in  his  usual  attitude,  with  mas- 
sive head  and  form,  posing  in  easy 
and  genial  dignity,  the  very  per- 
sonification of  mental,  physical, 
and  moral  breadth  and  strength. 
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There  was  no  touch  of  repri- 
mand in  voice  or  word.  In  a sym- 
pathetic and  familiar  way  he  began 
to  talk  about  college  songs.  He 
quoted  quite  copiously  front  many 
of  the  most  popular  of  that  day, 
and  showed  perfect  familiarity  with 
them.  I give  the  substance  of  an 
incident  he  related  from  an  experi- 
ence in  which  student  versification 
had  greatly  blest  him.  He  said 
that  while  in  Europe  the  year 
previous,  and  passing  through 
Sweden,  off  the  usual  route  of 
travel,  he  was  detained  at  an  ob- 
scure inn  for  a few  days  by  delay 
in  receiving  his  mail.  One  rainy, 
dismal  day,  while  alone  and  de- 
pressed by  his  surroundings,  his 
overdue  mail  arrived,  and  the  first 
package  opened  contained  a printed 
copy  of  the  song  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Cutcheon.  The  doctor  said  he 
had  never  heard  of  it  before,  and 
here  in  his  talk  he  produced  the 
identical  copy,  and  read  from  it 
with  droll  gravity  and  humor: 
“Where,  Oh  Where,  Is  Doctor 
Tappan?’’  He  told  us  how  the 


glooin.had  been  dispelled  from  his 
spirits  bv  that  song.  He  said  that 
the  very  fact  that  the  students  of 
Michigan  should  thus  remember 
him  and  express  their  solicitude  as 
to  his  whereabouts,  cheered  and 
inspired  him. 

Then,  as  merely  incidental,  and 
by  way  of  contrast,  he  referred  in 
mild  terms  to  the  obnoxious  print 
of  the  night  before,  and  expressed 
the  sincere  hope  that  the  high 
standard  of  the  literature  born  of 
student  enthusiasm  at  Michigan 
would  not  be  lowered  in  the  future. 
There  was  no  moralizing,  nor 
canting  homily,  but  his  talk  was 
most  salutary  and  effective.  The 
good  doctor  was  greeted, — and  Leo 
and  Buff  were  awakened  from 
their  slumbers,  on  that  occasion, — 
by  the  hearty  cheers  of  loyal 
students  who  loved  the  old  Chan- 
cellor with  sincere  devotion,  some 
of  whom  still  remain  to  cherish 
and  revere  his  memory. 

Henry  Clay  White,  '621 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


News 


Athletics 

UASBBALI*  PROSPECTS 
A meeting  of  the  baseball  candidates 
was  held  the  early  part  of  December, 
and  nearly  fifty  men  turned  out.  It 
has  been  a number  of  years  since  Mich- 
igan has  offered  the  opportunities  to 
new  men  for  positions  that  she  does  this 
season.  Fortunately,  there  is  a good 
nucleus  around  which  to  build,  and, 
while  it  is  early  to  prophesy,  it  cer- 
tainly looks  as  though  Captain  Snow 
would  pull  out  a strong  aggregation. 
Blencoe  graduated  last  June,  but  Whit- 
ney. who  caught  the  year  before,  is  still 
in  college  and  will  be  out  for  the  place. 


Utley  will  be  the  star  twirler,  and  a 
supporting  pitcher  will  have  to  lie  de- 
veloped, as  Fischer  did  not  return  to 
college.  On  the  initial  bag  Frank  Con- 
don's familiar  form  will  l>e  missed  after 
four  years  of  service,  but  Watson,  who 
was  a candidate  for  the  same  position  a 
year  ago  and  who  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  played  right  field,  will  be 
available.  Touhill  is  back  again  for 
second  base,  but  vacancies  exist  in  both 
the  short  stop  and  third  base  positions. 
Should  Watson  be  moved  to  first.  Cap- 
tain Snow  will  be  the  only  old  out 
fielder.  Shorts,  Redden,  and  Jones,  of 
the  football  men,  are  said  to  possess  all 
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around  ability  for  both  in  and  outfield 
work.  Matteson,  who  has  played  short 
on  Northwestern,  but  was  ineligible  last 
year,  will  be  out  for  the  infield  position. 
Osborn,  pitcher  for  the  ’03  laws,  and 
Plummer,  who  tried  for  last  year’s  Var- 
sity, have  signified  their  intention  of 
trying  for  the  box. 

Manager  Baird  has  not  announced  the 
baseball  schedule,  and  it  will  probably 
be  two  months  before  final  arrangements 
have  been  completed.  The  annual  spring 
trip  will  be  taken,  and  in  all  probability 
an  eastern  trip  also.  The  series  with 
Chicago  is  almost  a certainty,  and  the 
chances  for  the  continuance  of  the 
cordial  relations  with  Cornell  are  strong. 

TRACK  PROSPECTS 

With  the  return  of  Keene  Fitzpatrick 
from  til*  West  and  the  close  of  the  foot- 
ball season,  the  indoor  training  in  prep- 
aration for  the  midwinter  meets  will  be- 
gin in  earnest.  Little  definite  has  as  yet 
been  done  in  the  scheduling  of  contests, 
but  it  is  understood  that  two  indoor 
meets  with  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  with  Chicago  University  are  very 
likely.  Wisconsin  has  also  l>een  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  rumored  that  Notre 
Dame  would  like  to  send  its  team  again. 
The  holding  of  the  large  number  of  indoor 
meets  last  year  proved  a great  success. 
They  aroused  greater  interest  in  that 
department  of  athletics  than  had  ever 
before  been  manifested,  and  will  no 
doubt  encourage  Manager  Baird  in  his 
efforts  to  arrange  a satisfactory  schedule 
for  the  coming  months.  It  is  practi- 
cally settled  that  later  in  the  year  the 
annual  dual  meet  with  Chicago  will  be 
held,  and  besides  joining  in  the  Western 
Intercollegiate,  there  is  a strong  prob- 
ability that  a larger  team  than  last  year 
will  be  sent  to  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate. 
Cornell  is  also  a possibility  for  an  out- 
door contest  at  Detroit,  and  Illinois  is 
anxious  that  a Michigan  team  should  go 
to  Champaign. 

So  far  as  the  prospects  for  a success- 
ful team  are  concerned,  they  are  even 
brighter  than  they  were  a vear  ago,  for 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Hayes,  all 
the  old  and  experienced  men  are  back. 
They  form  a solid  foundation  on  which 
to  build  another  championship  team. 
Both  Leiblee  and  Hahn  will  race  again 
in  the  dashes;  Captain  D’Vorak.  unless 
the  unexpected  happens,  will  be  in  his 
best  form  in  the  pole  vault;  and  in  the 
other  events  the  following  M men  will 
be  found:  Nufer  in  the  low  hurdles 

and  440-yards  run;  Fishleigh,  pole 
vault  ami  high  hurdles;  Foster,  880- 
yards  run;  Robinson,  hurdles  and  shot- 


put;  Snow  and  Shorts,  weight  events; 
Armstrong,  high  jump;  Hall  and  Kel- 
logg, distance  runs.  In  the  indoor  work 
there  will  be  additionally  Milo  White 
and  Barrett  in  the  high  jump,  Breiten- 
bach  in  the  dashes,  and  Uaell  in  the 
pole  vault,  all  of  whom  showed  up  well 
a year  ago. 

It  is  too  early  to  comment  upon  the 
new  material  entering  this  year,  as 
nothing  systematic  has  been  done  to- 
wards developing  it,  Keene  Fitzpatrick 
having  thus  far  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  football.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
a number,  including  the  following,  come 
with  recommendations  of  fair  ability: 
Waite,  a two-miler;  Chadwick,  a hurd- 
ler from  Lewis  Institute;  Brewer,  a shot 
putter  from  M.  A.  C. ; Barton,  a quarter - 
miler  from  the  Detroit  University  School ; 
Galt,  a sprinter  from  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College;  James,  a Detroit 
high  school  hurdler;  Person,  a Buffalo 
middle  distance  man;  Heston,  a 220- 
yards  man;  and  McGugin,  a discus 
thrower. 

rkddkn’s  rkinstatemknt 

Curtis  J.  Redden,  the  Varsity  end, 
who  was  barred  from  playing  in  the 
Michigan -Iowa  game  on  the  charge  of 
professionalism  made  by  Professor 
Stagg,  has  been  reinstated  by  the  Mich- 
igan Board  of  Control,  the  charges 
having  been  found  without  basis.  Red- 
den's father  appeared  before  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  by  his  own  testimony 
and  the  affidavits  of  the  officials  of  the 
games,  satisfactorily  proved  that  while 
Redden  had  won  the  races  for  which 
eleven  dollars  had  been  offered  as 
prizes,  neither  he  nor  his  son  had 
ever  accepted  the  money.  Redden 
himself  testified  that  he  did  not  receive 
the  money  personally,  but  had  supposed 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
charges  of  Professor  Stagg  that  the 
money  had  been  paid  his  father.  Under 
the  football  rules  of  profes>ionalism, 
Redden  is  cleared  of  the  taint  and  has 
regained  his  amateur  standing.  The 
rule  in  substance  is  that  any  football  or 
baseball  player  who  is  using  or  who  has 
used  his  athletic  knowledge  or  skill  for 
gain,  shall  be  prohibited  from  playing 
on  the  teams  of  the  colleges  parties  to 
the  agreement.  Redden's  reinstate- 
ment came  in  time  for  him  to  take  the 
California  trip. 

AI.L- FRESH  MAN  SWEATERS 

Swtaters  for  the  All -Freshman  team 
have  been  awarded  to  the  following  men  : 
Captain  James,  Van  Valkenburg,  Good- 
ing, Chadwick,  Sullivan,  Kerr,  Sadler, 
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Drake,  Kidston,  Buckridge,  Doty,  Foote, 
Lewis,  Brewer,  Brennan,  and  Robinson. 
WALTER  CAMP’S  ALL -WESTERN  TEAM 

Walter  Camp  in  bis  selection  of  an 
All -Western,  published  in  Collier's 
Weekly  of  December  21,  gave  Michigan 
four  out  of  the  eleven  positions,  placing 
Snow  at  left  end,  Shorts  at  right  tackle, 
Weeks  at  quarter-back,  and  Heston  at 
left  half.  The  other  positions  were 
awarded  as  follows:  Lelt  tackle,  Flan- 

nagan,  Chicago;  left  guard,  Flynn, 
Minnesota;  center,  Lowenthal,  Illinois; 
right  guard,  Lerum,  Wisconsin;  right 
end,  Juneau,  Wisconsin;  right  half, 
Larson,  Wisconsin;  full  back,  Dietz, 
Northwestern.  Michigan  is  thus  given 
greater  recognition  than  any  of  her  ri- 
vals, though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
selection  of  Dietz  in  preference  to  Driv- 
er, of  Wisconsin,  as  full  back,  will  meet 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  critics. 

Of  the  season’s  work,  the  following 
are  excerpts  from  his  comments: — “The 
Wisconsin -Minnesota  game  put  the  lat- 
ter eleven  out  of  the  reckoning  for  hon- 
ors in  the  Middle  Western  field  and  left 
the  championship  contention  to  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin.  Both  these  teams 
remain  undefeated  and  nothing  but  a 
meeting  would  settle  the  question,  al- 
though Michigan  claims  precedence  on 
the  ground  that  it  has  not  been  scored 
against  and  that  it  is  the  only  team  in 
the  country  that  has  a clean  record  in 
that  respect. 

“Michigan’s  claim  to  pre-eminence  is 
good,  but  the  Wisconsin  eleven,  even 
though  scored  against  by  a minor  team, 
can  in  no  way  be  estimated  as  inferior. 
Michigan  went  through  the  season  at  a 
rapid  gait,  scoring  the  immense  total  of 
501  points  against  her  opponents’  0,  and 
registering  the  colossal  scores  of  128 
against  Buffalo  and  89  against  Beloit. 
Michigan  possessed  a rapid  style  of  play 
and  the  men  never  seemed  to  tire.’’  Of 
the  individual  players  he  said:  “The 

most  brilliant  tackle  the  Middle  West 
produced  was  Shorts  of  Michigan.’’ 

“Nearly  every  team  in  the  West  was 
lacking  a star  quarter-back,  and  Weeks, 
of  Michigan,  who  played  a clean,  steady 
ame  throughout  the  season,  was  un- 
oubtedly  the  best.’’ 

Captain -elect  Shorts,  Sweeley,  Weeks, 
Redclen,  and  Heston  are  given  favorable 
comment  in  the  All-American  discussion, 
and  of  Heston,  Walter  Camp  said: 
“Heston,  of  Michigan,  makes  the  best 
of  scoring  powers  as  his  record  attests. 
He  was  the  best  back  on  a team  that 
was  never  scored  on  and  rolled  up  the 
biggest  score  on  record.  It  is  a pity  we 


cannot  measure  him  by  a big  eastern 
game.’’ 

The  fact  that  in  his  selection  of  the 
All-American,  Walter  Camp  considered 
five  Michigan  men  worthy  of  comment, 
and  made  mention  of  but  three  other 
western  men,  Lowenthal,  of  Illinois, 
Page,  of  Minnesota,  and  Lerum,  of  Wis- 
consin, may  throw  some  light  as  to  the 
favor  with  which  he  regarded  Michigan’s 
comparative  standing  in  the  West,  and 
of  the  middle-western  teams  with  the 
eastern . 

A SHOWCASE  FOR  TROPHIES 
A large  glass  case  has  been  set  up  in 
Director  Fitzpatrick’s  office  at  the  gym- 
nasium, and  in  it  will  be  placed  various 
athletic  cups  and  trophies  now  in  the 
possession  of  individuals  or  in  bank 
vaults.  The  trophy  room  was  originally 
set  aside  for  that  purpose,  but  the  im- 
possibility of  properly  watching  it  made 
it  unsafe  as  a storeroom  for  the  valuable 
trophies.  An  effort  will  now  be  made 
to  secure  from  each  “M”  athlete  one  of 
the  medals  he  has  won,  so  that  in  time 
a large  collection  may  be  had. 

FOOTBALL  YEAR  BOOK 
The  much  discussed  Daily-News  Year 
Book  has  at  last  appeared.  It  contains 
a complete  record  of  the  football  season 
and  a comprehensive  review  of  the 
team’s  work,  by  Coach  Yost,  the  latter 
being  its  most  valuable  feature.  Numer- 
ous photographs  of  the  players  and 
officials  are  reproduced  in  half-tones. 

STRONG  MAN’S  CONTEST 
Dr.  May,  the  assistant  director  of  the 
gymnasium,  is  planning  for  a strong 
man’s  contest,  to  be  held  in  February, 
along  the  lines  of  the  Sargent  test  at 
Harvard.  It  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
at  Michigan,  and  the  attempt  will  be 
made  to  equal  the  records  of  the  East. 
C.  A.  Carver  of  Yale  led  last  spring’s 
contest  with  2,371  points;  and  then  fol- 
lowed F.  L.  Binahammer  of  North- 
western with  2,101  points,  Walter  Ken- 
nedy of  Chicago  with  2,046  points,  Al- 
fred Place  of  Chicago  with  1,912  points, 
R.  W.  Allis  of  Minnesota  with  1,885 
points,  and  C.  G.  Herbert  of  Harvard 
with  1,869  points.  Shorts,  Snow,  Wil- 
son, and  Gregory,  of  the  Varsity,  are 
favorites  in  the  contest. 

ISHPEMING  BEATS  KALAMAZOO 
The  champions  of  the  upper  and  lower 
peninsula  high  schools  played  for  the 
state  championship  at  Regents’  Field  on 
December  8,  and  victory  went  to  the 
boys  from  Ishpeming,  Kalamazoo  being 
defeated  27  to  21.  It  was  an  erratic 
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game,  Ishpeming  scoring  ten  points  be* 
fore  Kalamazoo  endangered  the  former’s 
goal.  Then  the  Kalamazoo  team  braced 
and  succeeded  in  rolling  up  sixteen 
points  before  the  close  of  the  half. 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  second 
half  Ishpeming  made  it  16  16,  and  then 
Kalamazoo  scored  its  final  touchdown, 
but  failed  to  kick  goal.  Ishpeming, 
undaunted,  struggled  on  and  before  the 
close  of  the  game  made  the  score  27  to 
21  in  her  favor. 

The  star  play  of  the  game  was  a 
55-yard  run  by  Rumney  just  before  the 
close  of  the  first  half.  The  remaining 
points  were  made  by  straight  football. 
Much  criticism  was  made  of  some  of  the 
men  playing  on  the  Kalamazoo  team, 
the  Ishpeming  men  maintaining  that 
they  were  not  strictly  high  school  men, 
but  players  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
If  Kalamazoo  has  offended  the  spirit  of 
amateur  playing,  as  seems  not  improb- 
able, it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted.  We 
hope  that  her  better  judgment  may  pre- 
vail in  the  future.  Such  violation  is 
without  justification,  since  it  places  the 
desire  for  victory  on  a commercial  basis 
rather  than  upon  that  of  true  sport. 


line-up: 

Kalamazoo 

Ishpeming 

R-  Gilbert. G.  Devent  .Left  end 

Connellv 

Bennett 

..Left  tackle 

....Gill 

Hull 

Falline 

R Longman 

Left  half 

. ..Johnson 

Walters 

..Right  half  ...  . 

Nelson 

.Bell 

Umpire— Yost. 

Referee  -May. 

Linesmen — 

Weeks  and  Herrustein. 

THE  STANFORD  GAME 

As  the  Alumnus  goes  to  press  word  is 
received  from  Pasadena,  Cal.,  that 
Michigan’s  trip  to  the  West  has  ended  in 
a triumphant  victory  over  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University.  The  score  was 
49  to  0,  making  the  total  year’s  record 
for  Michigan  550  points  with  an  un- 
crossed goal  line.  The  game  was  played 
at  the  California  city  January  1,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Carnival  of 
Roses.  The  team  left  Ann  Arbor  De- 
cember 20  and  went  directly  to  Los  An- 
geles, via  San  Francisco.  The  men 
were  in  excellent  spirits  after  the  long 
journey  and  their  superb  physical  con- 
dition is  attested  by  the  fact  that  but 
eleven  men  were  used  in  the  game  and 
those  without  an  injury. 

Twice  Michigan’s  goal  was  endangered 
by  place  kicks  from  the  45-yard  line, 
the  first  missing  its  mark  and  the  second 
one  being  blocked  by  the  Wolverine 


team.  But  while  the  fast  and  hard  play 
of  Michigan  literally  overwhelmed  the 
Stanford  eleven,  the  latter  twice  made 
magnificent  defenses.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  half  and  in  the  second,  Stan- 
ford held  for  downs  with  the  ball  six 
inches  from  her  goal.  But  beyond  those 
holdings,  the  game  was  entirely  Michi- 
gan’s. Three  touchdowns  were  made  in 
the  first,  Shorts  kicking  two  goals.  In 
the  second,  Stanford  weakened,  and  the 
size  of  the  score  then  became  a question 
of  how  fast  Michigan  could  execute  her 
lays.  In  all,  Michigan  advanced  the 
all  1463  yards  by  executing  142  plays, 
scoring  eight  touchdowns,  kicking  four 
goals,  and  making  one  field  goal.  Mich- 
igan was  thrown  back  seven  times,  los- 
ing in  all  13  yards,  as  compared  with 
Stanford’s  loss  of  8 yards  in  the  same 
way.  Michigan  fumbled  six  times,  los- 
ting  the  ball  three  times,  while  Stanford 
fumbled  seven  times,  Michigan  get- 
ing  the  ball  five  of  them.  'Sweeley 
out-classed  the  Stanford  punter  by  near- 
ly ten  yards  on  a punt.  It  required  sev- 
enteen men  to  play  the  game  for  Stan- 
ford. 

THE  line-up: 

Michigan  Position  Stanford 

Redden ..... Left  end ...........Clark 

White  Left  tackle Traeger 

McGugin Left  guard Thompson 

Gregory  ............Center  ............  ...Lee 

Wilson  ..  ........Right  guard  Roosevelt 

Shorts  Right  tackle Me  Hadden 

Sweeley  .....  ....  Right  end Cooper 

Weeks  .....  Quarterback.  .....  ..  Tarpey 

Heston  ...Left  half  .............Slaker 

Herrnstein  Right  half Fibber 

Snow  . ... .......Pullback.. ............. Gilaey 


Campus 

THE  MONTH 

To  most  of  the  world,  the  holiday 
season  is  one  of  unusual  gayety  and  dis- 
traction from  the  ordinary  routine;  and 
the  campus  is  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
though  of  necessity  its  celebration  is  an 
anticipation  of  the  festivities  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  The  interval  between  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  vacations 
has  been  full  of  the  holiday  spirit;  the 
walls  have  been  gay  with  many-hued 
posters  announcing  the  various  events 
of  the  season;  and  the  mantle  of  snow 
has  given  the  same  appearance  of  good 
cheer  out  of  doors.  Everyone  has  had 
opportunity  for  enjoyment  according  to 
his  bent — the  society  belle  at  the  Comedy 
Club  or  one  of  the  several  class  dances; 
lovers  of  music  at  the  faculty  concert  or 
Gerardy’s  recital;  even  the  traditional 
grind  has  probably  indulged  in  the  mild- 
er dissipation  of  an  S.  L.  A.  or  G G. 
C.  lecture.  The  football  team  has  been 
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banqueted,  toasted,  and  cheered  to  the 
echo,  and  sent  on  its  way  to  the  coast 
rejoicing;  and  now  the  Christmas  peace 
has  settled  over  the  campus,  not  to  be 
broken  until  after  the  new  year  is  ushered 
in,  and  the  crowds  return.  To  almost 
everyone  is  vouchsafed  some  share  in 
the  good  will  of  the  season ; but  not  to 
everyone  comes  the  peace  which  is  a part 
of  the  angels'  message  to  mankind. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  a new 
heating  and  lighting  plant  for  the  Uni- 
versity hospitals.  It  will  be  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  hospi- 
tal stands,  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  to  build  coal  bunkers  in  con- 
nection with  this  plant  with  a capacity 
of  two  thousand  tons.  A spur  will  be 
run  in  from  the  Michigan  Central,  and 
the  coal  for  the  University  power  and 
heating  plant  will  be  stored  there. 

A new  ventilating  system  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  library  building  during  the 
coming  summer,  the  present  system  be- 
ing entirely  inadequate. 

The  Board  of  Regents  has  purchased 
the  First  Ward  school  property  from  the 
city,  and  expects  to  use  it  for  laboratory 
or  recitation  purposes  until  means  are 
available  for  a new  building.  This  prop- 
erty is  on  the  west  side  of  State  St.,  next 
to  Newberry  Hall. 

A CORRECTION 

In  the  list  of  class  officers  which  ap- 
peared last  month,  the  name  of  tne 
president  of  the  1902  law  class  was  given 
as  J.  W.  Bailey.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Jacob, 
and  not  Mr.  Bailey,  was  the  successful 
candidate.  The  contest  was  a very  close 
one,  and  Mr.  Jacob  won  by  a small 
majority. 

THE  COMEDY  CLUB 

The  University  Comedy  Club  present- 
ed “The  Masked  Ball,”  a farce  comedy 
from  the  French,  at  the  Athens  theatre 
December  14.  The  audience  was  unus- 
ually large,  several  of  the  fraternities 
giving  theatre  parties.  The  cast  seetned 
to  be  an  “all-star”  one,  leaving  little 
room  for  preference,  but  the  work  of 
Miss  Una  Palmer,  Miss  Nellie  Van  Valk- 
enburgh,  and  Mr.  Robert  Fitzgerald  was 
particularly  noteworthy,  each  of  them 

bringing  down  the  house”several  times. 
The  club  expects  to  give  one,  and  possi- 
bly two  more  performances  during  the 
year. 

woman’s  league 

The  annual  Freshman  Spread,  given 
by  the  girls  of  the  upper  classes  to  the 
freshmen,  took  place  in  the  Barbour 
gymnasium  December  7.  About  five 


hundred  girls  were  present.  The  usual 
number  of  innocent  first  year  men  made 
great  preparations  for  the  event,  but  so 
far  as  known,  none  of  them  succeeded 
in  enjoying  it  from  the  inside. 

December  14  a reception  and  tea  was 
given  by  the  League  in  the  parlors  of 
the  gym.  Dr.  Moslier  read  a paper 
on  ‘rThe  Importance  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Education  as  a Preparation  for 
Home  Making.” 

woman's  day 

Monday,  December  9,  was  “woman’s 
day”  iu  the  University.  On  that  date 
the  woman’s  edition  of  the  Daily-News 
was  published,  and  had  a large  sale.  It 
was  a very  attractive  publication,  well 
illustrated  with  a poster  cover,  which  to- 
gether with  the  contents,  was  the  work 
of  the  women  students.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  Madame  Sarah  Grand 
spoke  before  the  S.  L.  A.  on  “Mere 
Man.”  After  the  lecture  a reception 
was  given  in  her  honor  by  Dr.  Mosher. 

FENCING 

Fencing  has  proved  very  popular 
among  the  students,  and  seems  to  have 
come  to  stay.  The  University  Fencing 
Club,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  May, 
has  a membership  which  is  constantly 
growing.  Negotiations  are  now  under 
way  for  a tournament  with  a team  repre- 
senting one  of  the  eastern  colleges, 
probably  Cornell.  The  fencing  class  in 
the  Barbour  gvm  has  a membership  of 
forty- five,  ana  the  sport  bids  fair  to  be- 
come as  popular  with  the  women  as  with 
the  men. 

AN  INTERESTING  DOCUMENT 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jesse 
W.  Weik,  a lawyer,  of  Greencasile,  Ind., 
the  law  library  has  come  into  possession 
of  a legal  document  drawn  up  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  during  his  early  career  as 
a practicing  lawyer.  It  is  written  and 
signed  by  Lincoln  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing, and  endorsed  on  the  back  by  Wil- 
liam Butler,  clerk  of  the  court,  who 
befriended  Lincoln  when  he  was  a pen- 
niless young  man.  The  document  came 
into  Mr.  Weik’s  possession  through  the 
late  Wm.  H.  Herndon,  who  was  at  one 
time  Lincoln’s  law  partner. 

SOUTHERN  CLUB 

Colonel  Henry  Watterson  spoke  be- 
fore the  S.  L.  A.  on  December  6,  and 
after  his  address  a banquet  was  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  Cook  House  by  the 
members  of  the  Southern  Club,  which 
is  composed  of  students  of  the  University 
whose  homes  are  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line.  Besides  the  guest  of 
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honor,  Dean  Hutchins  of  the  law  de- 
partment, Dean  Vaughan  of  the  medical 
department,  Honorable  Willis  J.  Ab- 
bott, editor  of  the  Pilgrim , and  other 
members  of  the  faculty  responded  to 
toasts.  

Alumni 

NKW  YORK  ALUMNI  BANQUET 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  New’  York 
Association  of  Alumni  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  will  be  held  on  the  evening 
of  February  6.  President  Angell  will  be 
present. 

A PEDAGOGUE  IN  LUZON 
The  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  Walter  Roy  Matthews,  ‘01,  who 
went  to  the  Philippines  last  summer  to 
teach. 

“Laguimanoc,  Tayabas  Province, 
Luzon,  P.  I.,  Oct.  19,  ’01. 

“I  should  continue  the  heading  by  add- 
ing 'among  the  rocks  and  cocoanut 
palms  of  southern  Luzon,  living  with  a 
genial  lieutenant,  and  through  his  as- 
sistance getting  along  very  pleasantly.’ 
‘ * Laguimanoc  lies  on  top  of  a cliff  about 
one  hundred  feet  above  a very  pretty 
little  little  bay  and  harbor.  A very 
large  cocoanut  grove  lies  directly  back 
of  the  town,  but  for  lack  of  soil  the  co- 
coanuts  are  of  little  use.  I can  walk 
every  step  of  the  w ay  to  my  schoolliouae 
on  rocks.  The  scenery  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  location  perhaps  as  healthful  as 
any  part  of  the  islands.  Just  at  present 
we  are  having  what  is  called  the  rainy 
season,  but  in  fact  it  is  as  pleasant 
weather  as  one  could  wish.  We  have  a 
tin  roof  over  our  shack  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  our  comfort  in  rainy  weath- 
er. The  roof  has  just  been  put  on. 
Previously,  when  there  was  a light  show- 
er outside,  it  seemed  to  pour  inside,  but 
now  we  sleep  unconcerned.  I called  the 
lace  a shack.  It,  the  shack,  has  a ma- 
ogany  floor  with  furniture  to  match, 
windows,  made  of  sea-shells,  which  move 
like  folding-doors,  and  all  in  all  is  a 
very  fair  sort  of  place  for  a country 
school  teacher.  We  have  a few  well-fed 
lizards,  several  athletic  rats  who  take 
their  exercise  at  unseemly  hours,  and  a 
Filipino  dog  which  we  intend  to  drown 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

“The  island  is  pacified.  I got  into 
Laguiinanoc  just  in  time  to  find  several 
soldiers  badly  wounded  from  a little 
place  about  ten  miles  down  the  coast. 
About  twenty  miles  away  a lieutenant 
and  ten  men  were  killed  in  a skirmish. 
In  Samar,  to  the  south,  a whole  com- 
pany was  destroyed — although  the  com- 


pany contained  only  seventy  men.  Elev- 
en men  out  of  the  seventy  escaped.  The 
English  teacher  at  Lucban,  a talkative 
fellow  from  Texas,  was  carried  away  up 
on  Mt.  Tayabas.  Thev  decided  he  was 
harmless  and  took  him  back  to  his 
school.  Three  detachments  of  munici- 
pal police  have  been  captured.  The  de- 
tachment at  Lopez  was  captured  while 
their  officer,  Captain  Schultz,  was  here 
in  Laguimanoc.  The  teacher  at  Lopez, 
a Union  University  man,  writes  me  that 
he  saw  the  whole  attack.  He  has  decid- 
ed that  as  soon  as  he  gets  money  enough 
to  get  home  he  will  go.  The  teacher  at 
Unisan  writes  me  that  he  expects  to  leave 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  company  offi- 
cer here  tells  me  that  Governor  Gardiner 
has  been  ordered  to  join  his  regiment. 
It  looks  as  though  the  province  was  to 
go  back  under  military  rule. 

' 'The  teachers  do  not  have  the  commis- 
sary privilege,  and  in  many  cases 
that  means  a real  hardship.  1 haven’t 
the  use  of  the  commissary,  but  I get 
everything  I wish.  In  the  first  place, 
I take  my  meals  with  the  hospital  mess. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  lieutenant  I should 
be  in  hard  lines. 

“There  are  just  two  things  to  be  ob- 
tained in  Laguimanoc,  rice  and  fish. 
Eggs  come  here  once  in  a while  and 
cost  five  cents  a piece.  Chickens,  usu- 
ally so  plentiful,  cannot  be  obtained  at 
all.  The  natives  have  even  stopped  their 
cock-fights.  One  cannot  get  the  Fili- 
pino bread,  which,  by  the  way,  would 
make  very  good  eating. 

“I  got  a lettei  from  Phil  Farnham  to- 
day. He  is  located  at  Gumaca,  about 
twenty  miles  away  and  across  the  moun- 
tains. He  is  in  the  midst  of  an  attack 
of  malaria,  but  feeling  hopeful.  He  is  in 
a town  of  about  six  thousand  and  rules 
the  whole  place.  The  school  teacher 
here  is  a great  man.  I entered  the  town 
amid  the  beating  of  drums,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  band  first  to  thepresidente’s 
residence,  and  then  to  the  hospital  to  see 
the  doctor  and  have  dinner. 

“I  have  just  been  up  to  see  the  presi- 
dente.  He  was  eating  supper.  The  fam- 
ily sat  around  on  the  table  eating  rice 
and  fish  in  the  usual  three-fingered 
fashion.  I have  learned  to  eat  with  my 
fingers,  but  have  hardly  mastered  the 
trick  of  sitting  on  the  corner  of  the  table 
with  a foot  on  each  side  of  a plate  of 
rice.  The  primitiveness  of  things  has 
something  of  a charm. 

“My  school  is  small  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  1 shall  be  removed  from  here. 
In  a few*  months  1 can  put  the  school  in 
good  order  and  fit  a Filipino  teacher  for 
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teaching  English.  I do  not  like  to  leave 
the  place  because  it  is  very  healthy.  In 
fact  I feel  better  than  I did  in  Michigan. 
If  I return  to  the  state  and  get  out  of  or- 
der I shall  come  to  Laguimanoc  and  live 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

“I  shall  stop.  Send  the  Alumnus  from 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The 
old  town  is  very  often  in  my  thoughts. 
I find  a teacher  can  save  a very  fair 
amount  of  money  while  here,  if  he  keeps 
his  health  and  is  not  carried  off  by  La- 
drones.  I am  wondering  at  present  how 
football  is  coming  off. 

Very  sincerely, 

Roy  Matthews,  *01. M 

News  from  the  Classes 

Alumni  are  requested  to  contribute  to  this 
department.  When  newspaper  clippings  are 
sent,  he  sure  that  date  and  place  are  stated. 
Distinguish  between  date  of  paper  mid  de*e  of 
event  recorded.  Report  all  errors  at  once. 

’63 

Marden  Sabin,  ’59*62,  tn' 65-66,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the 
Western  Reserve  University  in  1867, 
He  is  now  a physician  and  surgeon  at 
Centreville,  Mich.  He  was  a state  sen- 
ator from  1891  to  1895. 

Levi  L.  Barbour,  ’63,  ’65/,  ’76  A.  M., 
is  a lawyer  of  Detroit,  of  the  firm  of 
Barbour  & Rexford,  with  offices  at  30 
Buhl  Blk.  Mr.  Barbour,  both  as  regent 
and  as  citizen,  has  always  been  a warm 
friend  of  the  University.  The  Barbour 
gymnasium  preserves  the  record  of  one 
of  his  gifts  to  his  alma  mater.  He  con- 
tributes a short  reminiscence  of  his  col- 
lege days  to  this  issue  of  the  Alumnus. 

’67 

Clement  Smith,  /'65-’66,  of  Hastings, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Circuit 
Judges’  Association  of  Michigan,  at  the 
annual  meeting  at  Lansing,  December 
27. 

George  L.  Maris,  ’67,  who  has  been 

rincipal  of  George  school  since  1893, 

as  recently  changed  his  address  to  Port 
BLeed  t * l o 

Wellington  Carleton,  ’67,  ’70  A.  M., 
is  a physician  and  surgeon  at  Rochelle, 
111.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from 
the  Detroit  Medical  College  in  1871. 

David  Mills.  ’67/,  Minister  of  Justice 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  a recent 
article  in  the  Empire  Review , urges 
the  British  government  to  override  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Mr.  Mills  is  one  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  Canada.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  from  the  September  following 
his  graduation  to  June,  of  1896,  a period 


of  almost  thirty  years.  Since  1897  he 
has  been  a senator  ol  the  dominion  and 
minister  of  justice.  Beginning  with 
1876,  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Canada,  while  from  1876  to 
1878,  he  was  minister  of  the  interior. 
Besides  these  political  positions,  he  has 
for  a long  time  filled  the  chair  of  inter- 
national and  constitutional  law  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Mills  has 
promised  a contribution  to  the  lawyers’ 
number  of  the  Alumnus. 

’70 

William  N.  Brown,  ’70/,  has  gone 
abroad  with  his  family  for  the  winter 
and  spring.  Mr.  Brown  may  be  addressed 
at  Quer  Str.,  14,  Leipzig.  Germany. 

The  Railway  Age  of  September  6 
contains  a short  biography  and  a like- 
ness of  James  D.  Hawks,  ’66- ’68.  The 
Age  says:  — 

“The  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Detroit  & Mackinac  is  one  of  the 
younger  men  who  have  attained  to  the 
rank  of  executive  officials  in  railway 
service  and,  like  many  others  whom  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention,  his  line 
of  development  has  been  by  way  of  the 
tngineering  department.  He  entered 
railway  service  m 1870  as  ass  stant  engi- 
neer of  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern,  remaining  in  that  capacity 
on  different  divisions  of  the  same  road 
till  1881,  at  which  time  he  became  super- 
intendent of  construction  of  the  New 
York,  West  Shore  & Buffalo.  In  1883 
he  was  appointed  engineer  of  mainte- 
nance of  way  of  the  same  road,  and  in 
1884  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Mich- 
igan Central,  which  position  he  retained 
until  October,  1892.  For  one  year  he 
acted  as  general  manager  of  the  Citizens’ 
Railway  of  Detroit,  returning  to  steam 
railway  service  as  manager  of  the  De- 
tioit,  Bay  City  & Alpena  in  1893.  In 
February,  1895,  he  became  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  road  with 
which  he  is  now  connected,  and  in  1896 
was  made  president,  still  retaining  the 
duties  of  general  manager.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Detroit,  Ypsilanti  & 
Ann  Arbor  Electric  Railway,  and  the 
Grand  Rapids.  Grand  Haven  & Muske- 
gon Electric  Railway.” 

*71 

William  F.  Kenfield,  '71/,  a lawyer  or 
Woonsocket,  S.  Dak.,  was  in  Ann  Arbor 
early  in  December. 

Horace  Philips,  *71,  is  teaching  at 
Kewanee.  III. 

John  M.  Howard,  ’71/,  is  a farmer  and 
fruit  grower  at  Pleasant  Plains.  111. 
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’74 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1901- 
1902,  of  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Ire- 
land, the  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Senier,  ’74m,  ’74^,  Ph.  D.  (Ber- 
lin) '87,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
College.  He  took  as  his  subject  the  in- 
fluence of  Bonn,  and  the  lessons  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  career  of  that 
university  for  application  to  modern 
educational  problems.  The  address  has 
been  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  from  the 

Ercss  of  Edw.  Ponsonby,  116  Grafton  St., 
>ublin. 

Colostiu  D.  Myers,  ’74/,  is  judge  of 
the  circuit  court  at  Bloomington.  111. 

Cyrus  P.  Walbridge,  ’74/.  is  president 
of  the  J.  S.  Merrell  Drug  Co.,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  was  member  of  the 
house  of  delegates  at  St.  Louis  from 
1881  to  1883,  president  of  the  city  council 
of  St.  Louis  from  1889  to  1893,  and 
mayor  of  St.  Louis  from  1893  to  1897. 

’75 

Alice  Belcher  Tweedy,  ’71-’72,  is  a 
writer,  with  address  at  Spuyten  Duvvil, 
N.  Y.  In  1871  she  was  connected  with 
the  St.  Louis  Democrat;  in  1885  and 
1886,  with  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  and 
Graphic;  and  from  1889  to  1900,  with 
Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly . 

Charles  Ultes,  ’75 nt,  is  a physician  at 
Springfield,  O.  Dr.  Ultes  recently  vis- 
ited his  son  at  the  University. 

Arend  Visscher,  ’75/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Holland,  Mich. 

Charles  F.  Field,  ’75,  editor  of  the 
Hastings  (Mich.)  Herald , has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Hastings.  He  began  the  new  work  the 
first  of  January. 

The  Ambulance , of  Chicago,  for  No- 
vember, contains  a short  biography  of 
Mary  L.  Vincent,  ’75 m,  who  has  since 
graduation  practiced  medicine  in  Chi- 
cago. 

’77 

Thomas  J.  Eaman,  ’77,  is  a livestock 
broker  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  His  address 
is  2627  Independence  Ave. 

Abram  P.  Kerley,  ’77 p,  is  a druggist 
in  New  York  City.  His  address  is  213 
\V.  106th  St. 

Edward  C.  Springer,  /’75- ’76,  has  fol- 
lowed his  profession  at  Ivdwardsville, 
111  , since  leaving  the  University  and  has 
built  up  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  lias  held  a number  of  positions  of 
honor  and  trust,  and  is  at  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Edwardsville  school  board. 
’79 

Irving  K.  Pond.  '79e,  is  a member  of 
the  firm^of  Pond  & Pond,  architects, 


Steinway  Hall,  Chicago.  The  firm  has 
recently  completed  plans  for  a model 
tenement  house  to  be  built  for  Hull 
House,  at  343-51  S.  Halsted  St.,  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It 
will  be  three  stories  high  and  will  cover 
an  area  of  106  x 34  feet . 

Hubert  W.  Brown,  ’79,  has  been  a mis- 
sionary in  Mexico  since  1884.  He  is  an 
instructor  in  the  Presbyterian  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  also  director  and  editor 
of  the  mission  press,  and  mission  treas- 
urer. Mr.  Brown  is  the  author  of  “Latin 
America”  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
This  book  contains  a clear  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting  account  of  the  history 
and  development  of  the  Latin -speaking 
countriesof  America,  from  many  distinct 
view  points,  including  a record  of  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  Christianity. 
The  author  has  been  so  many  years  in 
Mexico  that  he  knows  the  situation 
thoroughly  in  Roman  Catholic  America. 
Address  Apartado  Postal  305,  Mexico 
City,  Mexico. 

Henry  W.  Ashley,  ’79,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  general  manager  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  Railroad. 

’80 

Allen  B.  Pond,  ’80,  is  a member  of 
Pond  & Pond,  architects,  Chicago.  His 
partner  is  Irving  K,  Pond,  '79e,  under 
whose  name  a note  of  a new  design  fur- 
nished by  Pond  & Pond  will  be  found  in 
the  ’79  column. 

George  E.  Gray,  ’80,  paid  a visit  to  his 
Alma  Mater  this  fall.  He  is  located  at 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Norman  W.  Haire,  ’80,  ’85/,  has  been 
circuit  judge  of  the  32nd  circuit  of  Mich- 
igan since  1891.  He  lives  at  Iron  wood, 
Mich. 

Frank  F.  Reed,  ’80,  is  a counselor  at 
law,  with  office  in  the  Home  Insurance 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Katherine  Coman.  ’80,  professor  of 
history  and  political  economy  at 
Wellesley,  lias  just  published,  as  joint 
author  with  Professor  Elizabeth  Ken- 
dall, a history  of  England,  for  beginners. 
The  book  is  a duodecimo,  and  is  issued 
by  Macmillan’s. 

’81 

Guy  M.  Bigelow,  ’81,  has  recently 
changed  his  residence  from  Independ- 
ence. Cal.,  to  Wellington,  Nev. 

Ilomer  H.  Kingsley,  ’81,  compiled 
during  the  last  year  a directory  of  his 
class,  that  proves  very  interesting  to  the 
Alumni  of  ’81,  and  those  of  the  years 
immediately  before  or  after  that  one.  The 
At.umnus  will  make  numerous  extracts 
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from  this  directory  during  the  year.  Mr. 
Kingsley  himself  is  married,  and  he  and 
his  wife  have  a family  of  three  daugh- 
ters. From  ’81  to  ’83  he  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  East  Saginaw  high  school. 
The  following  year,  he  was  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Alexandria,  Minn., 
and  then  came  two  years  as  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  the  University.  Since 
1886  he  has  been  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Evanston,  111.,  while  in  addi- 
tion during  the  last  three  years  of  this 
period  he  has  served  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  lecturer  on  school  supervision. 

Charles  J.  Reed,  ’81,  is  an  electrical 
engineer  and  inventor  with  address  at  3313 
N.  16th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Reed 
was  the  subject  of  an  extended  sketch,  as 
the  sixth  in  a series  entitled  “Electrical 
Engineers  of  the  Day,”  in  the  Electrical 
World  and  Engineer  for  August  10, 
1901.  After  graduation,  he  taught  five 
years  at  Princeton,  111.,  and  Burlington, 
la.  Since  1886,  he  has  practiced  his 
profession.  He  is  a member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eers, of  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
He  has  contributed  a number  of  papers 
on  electro-chemistry  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute , the  Electrical 
World  and  Engineer,  and  to  the  trans- 
actions of  numerous  scientific  bodies. 
Mr.  Reed  is  married,  and  has  two  sons 
and  a daughter. 

'82 

Fred  G.  Coldren,  ’82,  i9  practicing 
law  in  Washington,  D.  C.  His  office  is 
at  422  5th  St.  N.  W.  From  1884  to  1886 
he  was  special  examiner  for  the  U.  S. 
Pension  Bureau. 

Harold  Gifford,  ’82m,  is  an  oculist  and 
aurist  at  Omaha,  Neb.  Address  405-407 
Karbach  Blk. 

William  O.  Pealer,  '82/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Duluth,  Minn. 

Harry  G.  Sherrard,  ’82,  suffered  a se- 
vere illness  during  the  summer.  He  is 
now  abroad  with  Mrs.  Sherrard. 

Richard  R.  Petitt,  ’82m,  is  a con- 
sulting physician  to  the  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital,  at  Dayton,  O.  His  address  is 
1002  W.  Third  St. 

Edward  E.  Anneke,  ’82/,  is  prosecut- 
ing attorney  at  Bay  City,  Midi.  From 
1890  to  1896  he  was  circuit  court  com- 
missioner. 

Francis  E.  Baker,  ’82,  was  appointed 
early  in  December  to  a seat  on  the  Bench 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 
Judge  Baker  comes  naturally  by  his  ju- 
dicial abilities:  his  father  is  also  a fed- 
eral judge.  Francis  Baker  was  born  at 


Goshen,  Ind.,  October  20,  1860.  He  be- 
gan his  education  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  of  Goshen,  and  thence  went 
to  Indiana  University,  where  he  spent 
the  years  1876-1878.  In  1882,  he  grad- 
uated Lorn  the  University  of  Michigan 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  During  the 
last  three  years  of  his  college  course,  he 
was  literary  editor  of  the  Chronicle , and 
at  Commencement,  he  was  class  poet. 
He  entered  the  law  office  of  his  father, 
and  his  uncle,  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell. 
In  1885,  the  latter  became  Justice  of  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court,  and  the  firm 
was  then  changed  to  Baker  & Baker. 
This  firm  was  succeeded  by  Baker  & 
Miller,  in  1892,  when  the  senior  Baker 
was  made  Judge  of  the  Federal  District 
of  Indiana.  The  firm  of  Baker  & Miller 
were  attorneys  for  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  other 
prominent  corporations,  until  in  1899, 
Mr.  Baker  was  elected  to  be  Judge  of 
the  Indiana  Supreme  Court.  From  this 
position  he  now  goes  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  His  home  is  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

’83 

The  Alumnus  has  received  the  annual 
report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  1900.  The  Secretary  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  Samuel  P.  Langley,  '83  LL.D. 

*87 

Mr9.  Charlotte  Howell  Boyd,  ’83- ’85, 
lives  at  5 Wellington  Place,  46th  St., 
Kenwood,  Chicago. 

William  R.  Payne,  ’83-’84,  </’82-’83,  is 
general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Monteagle  assembly  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

'88 

Charles  Ailing,  ’88/,  of  Chicago,  was 
in  Ann  Arbor  recently.  Mr.  Ailing 
is  a practicing  lawyer,  with  office  at 
706  Tacoma  Bldg.  In  1897  he  was 
elected  alderman  from  the  third  ward 
of  Chicago. 

Marietta  L.  Knowles,  ’88,  is  teacher 
of*  sciences  in  the  high  school  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Alfred  M.  Parks,  ’84~’86,  is  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Sherwin-Will- 
iams Co.,  paint  and  varnish  makers. 
His  new  duties  required  his  removal  from 
Cleveland,  O.,  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Parks 
lias  been  with  the  company  since  1883. 
He  began  as  assistant  shipping  clerk,  at 
Cleveland  ; then  he  became  in  succes- 
sion, shipping  clerk;  manager  of  the 
Chicago  factory,  at  Pullman;  sales 
manager,  at  Cleveland;  and  assistant 
general  manager.  He  is  a stockholder 
in  the  eompanv.  His  Chicago  address 
is  175  E.  50th  St. 
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*89 

Grace  h.  Howell,  ’85- '87,  resides  at 
9 Wellington  Place,  46th  St.,  Kenwood, 
Chicago. 

Herbert  S.  Crocker,  ’89*.  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Denver,  Colo., 
to  1247  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago.  He 
is  with  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

’90 

Marshall  G.  McClung,  ’90/,  has  been 

radioing  law  in  Salem,  Va.,  ever  since 

is  graduation.  He  is  attorney  for  the 
city  anti  director  and  attorney  for  the 
Salem  Loan  & Trust  Co.,  Bank.  At  one 
time  lie  was  editor  of  The  Sentinel , a 
newspaper  published  in  Salem,  but  he 
has  now  given  up  his  newspaper  work. 
Mr.  McClung  was  married  in  1895. 

’91 

George  L.  Nye,  ’91/,  was  elected  city 
attorney  of  Salt  Lake  City,  I’tah,  at  the 
recent  election.  He  was  a member  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  first  state  legis- 
lature, and  was  assistant  county  attor- 
ney in  1896.  He  assumed  the  city  attor- 
neyship January  1,  beginning  a term 
of  two  years. 

George  O.  Higley, ’91,  ’93M.S.,has 
this  year  resumed  his  work  as  instructor 
in  chemistry  in  the  University.  He 
spent  last  year  studying  in  Zurich. 

Eli  R.  Sutton,  ’91/,  ’92,  a regent  of 
the  University,  contributed  to  a Boston 
paper  of  November  17,  a long  article  de- 
scribing the  excavations  now  in  progress 
at  Alexandria,  in  the  hill  Kom-El-Sho- 
gafa.  The  article  was  fully  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  the  scenes  de- 
scribed. 

Dryden  H.  Lamb,  ’91  wi,  has  just  re- 
turned from  eighteen  months’  service  as 
a United  States  contract  surgeon  in  the 
Philippines.  For  the  present  he  may  be 
addressed  at  Owosso,  Mich.  While  in 
the  Islands,  Dr.  Lamb  located  a gold 
reef  which  he  regards  as  very  valuable. 

’92 

November  1,  E.  G.  Coleman,  ’9 21, 
formed  a partnership  with  J.  Q.  Adams 
under  the  firm  name  of  Adams  & Cole- 
man for  the  general  practice  of  law  at 
Flandreau,  S.  Dak.  Mr.  Adams  is  the 
state’s  attorney  for  the  county  in  which 
Flandreau  is  located. 

Charles  H.  Emery,  ’92w.  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Bedford,  Ind. 

Alvin  E.  Ewing,  ’92/,  is  register  of 
probate  for  Kent  county,  Mich.  In 
1893  he  was  a member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature Address.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Frederick  D.  Green,  '92,  who  has  been 
with  the  Detroit  School  for  Boys  since 


1893,  is  now  connected  with  the  Detroit 
University  school.  His  marriage  was 
recorded  in  the  October  Alumnus. 

John  B.  Miller,  ’88-’90,  is  treasurer  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Co. , of  i/os  Angeles, 
Calif.  His  address  is  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Charles  W.  Heywood,  ’92,  went  to 
Northwestern  University  for  a medical 
course,  graduating  in  1895.  He  has  been 
practicing  in  Chicago  ever  since.  His 
present  address  is  Riverside,  111. 

John  G.  Erdlitz,  ’92/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Marinette,  Wis. , to  which  place  he  re- 
cently removed  from  Whiting,  Ind. 

’93 

Joseph  II.  Servatius,  ’93/,  is  a manu- 
facturer of  office  and  store  fixtures  in 
Chicago.  His  address  is  925  Greeiileaf 
Ave.,  Rogers  Park. 

Isaac  K.  Friedman,  ’93,  who  contrib- 
utes the  story  of  his  experience  with  *93 
Casta /tan  to  this  issue  of  the  Alumnus, 
addressed  the  Chicago  Women’s  Club, 
December  18,  on  the  social  conditions  of 
the  steel  workers  of  South  Chicago. 
His  book  “By  Bread  Alone’’  has  given 
him  rank  as  an  authority  on  the  subject 
of  which  he  spoke. 

Minott  E.  Porter,  *93<r,  has  left  the 
Naval  Observatory,  at  Washington,  to 
become  connected  with  the  Patent  Office. 
Address  1517  35th  St..  N.  W. 

’94 

Leo  M.  Butzel,  *94.  ’96/,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  32  W.  70th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Benjamin  F.  Wollman,  ’94/,  of  the 
legal  firm  of  Wollman,  Solomon  & 
Cooper,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  re- 
cently been  interested  as  an  attorney  for 
the  Guardian  Trust  Company  and  the 
Providence  Life  & Trust  Company,  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  minority 
bondholders  of  the  Kansas  City  & North- 
ern Connecting  Railroad.  The  minority 
bondholders  finally  obtained  a price  of 
about  forty  cents  on  their  holdings,  an  in- 
crease of  seven  cents  over  the  price 
offered  by  the  committee  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  railroad. 

Rufus  S.  Skeels,  '94/,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  Hartwick  & Skeels,  lawyers,  at 
Hart,  Mich.  Mr.  Hartwick  took  the 
degree  of  LL.B  from  the  University  in 
1870. 

’95 

James  M.  Swift,  ’95,  is  a lawyer  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.  He  has  been  for  three 
years  district  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  just 
been  reappointed  for  a second  term  of 
three  years. 

Jane  Frances  Noble,  *91 -'94,  notice  of 
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whose  marriage  to  Henry  C.  Garrott 
appears  in  another  column,  took  her 
bachelor’s  degree  in  Chicago  University. 
She  then  spent  a year  in  graduate  work 
in  the  same  institution,  and  followed 
this  with  three  years  as  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  She 
now  lives  in  Biwabik,  Minn.,  where  her 
hnsband  and  she  publish  a newspaper. 

Stewart  E.  White,  '95,  began  a new 
novel,  “The  Forest  Runner,”  in  the 
December  issue  of  McClure’s.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  lumber  woods. 

Elizabeth  C.  Hench,  ’95,  teacher  of 
history  and  English  in  Miss  Thurston’s 
Preparatory  school  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
from  18%  to  1897,  teacher  of  English  in 
the  high  school  of  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  Mich., 
from  1897  to  1900,  and  a student  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  from  1900  to  1901,  is 
now  with  the  Manual  Training  high 
school  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Heman  B.  Leonard,  ’95^,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  23  North  Hall, 
University  of  Chicago,  to  Bloomington, 
111. 

Herman  A.  Liebig,  ’95,  who  was  pres- 
ident of  Broaddus  Institute,  at  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  during  1896-97,  and  was 
instructor  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Central 
high  school  from  1899  to  1901,  has  now 
removed  to  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Edward  G.  Matter,  ’91-’93,  may  be 
addressed  at  213  N.  Prospect  St.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Gilmore  D.  Price,  ’95/,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  moved  his  law  office  from  the 
Pabst  Bldg,  to  28  Marshall  Blk. 

Alfred  D.  Riess,  ’95/,  is  a representa- 
tive of  the  48th  district  of  Illinois  in 
the  forty-second  general  assembly.  Hi9 
address  is  Red  Bud.  111. 

Samuel  B.  Shiley,  ’95,  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  D.  N.  L.,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Office.  Manila,  P.  I. 

Alice  E.  Wadsworth,  ’95,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  50  Court  St.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Spitzley,  ’95,  ’97 tn,  for- 
merly assistant  to  the  chair  of  surgery, 
and  last  year  very  successful  in  practice 
in  Ann  Arbor,  has  removed  to  Detroit, 
and  is  following  his  profession  there. 
Address,  612  2d  Ave. 

’% 

Ernst  H.  Mensel,  ’%  Ph.  D.,  last  sum- 
mer resigned  his  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  to  become  head  of  the 
German  department  in  Smith  College. 
Address,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Hugh  C.  Jackson,  ’96^.  is  a structural 
draughtsman.  He  may  be  addressed  at 
145  W.  84th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Nina  H.  Paddock,  ’96,  has  suffered  a 
great  calamity  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
whither  she  went  last  summer  to  teach. 
In  crossing  an  unsafe  bridge,  she  was 
thrown  into  the  stream  below’,  and  her 
leg  was  broken  by  the  fall.  The  worst 
of  the  matter  was  yet  to  follow,  for  the 
stream  was  full  of  poisonous  germs  w’hich 
are  supposed  to  have  caused  the  blood- 
poisoning  that  followed  the  setting  of  the 
broken  bone.  It  became  necessary  to 
remove  Miss  Paddock  to  the  hospitals  at 
Manila,  and  if  reports  are  true,  on  the 
voyage  the  seriousness  of  her  condition 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  brutal  in- 
attention of  the  steamer’s  surgeon  and 
stewardess.  Upon  arrival  at  the  hospi- 
tals, the  surgeons  found  that  the  only 
chance  for  life  lay  in  amputation  of  the 
broken  limb.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed, successfully  it  is  reported.  The 
sympathy  of  her  classmates  and  other 
college  friends  will  go  out  abundantly  to 
the  unfortunate  girl. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks,  ’96,  is  assistant 
professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University 
of  Illinois,  at  Champaign.  He  taught  in 
the  high  school  at  Danville,  111.,  from 
1890  to  1892.  From  1892  to  1893  he  w’as 
assistant  principal  of  the  Central  Mich- 
igan normal  school.  From  1896  to  1898 
he  was  principal  of  the  Adrian,  Mich., 
high  school. 

Charles  H.  Carlin,  '96m,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  Torrington,  Conn.  His  ad- 
dress is  42  Water  St. 

Neil  A.  Gilchrist,  ’96,  may  now  be 
addressed  at  Carlton,  Minn.,  to  which 
place  he  has  lately  removed  from  Mine- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Euretta  A.  Hoyles,  ’%,  is  teaching  in 
the  Philippines.  She  w’rites  that  she  is 
very  pleasantly  located  at  Malabon,  four 
miles  north  of  Manila. 

Hobart  B.  Hovt,  ’%,  98/,  is  a legal 
officer  for  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  at  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Dan  R.  Hughes,  ’96/,  is  an  attorney 
at  law-  at  Macon,  Mo. 

John  B.  Tillotson,  *92-96,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  120  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Royal  B.  Way,  ’96  Ph.  M.,  has  been 
principal  of  the  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  high 
school  since  1899.  From  1896  to  1899  he 
was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Ea- 
ton Rapids,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Helen  Dryer  Woodard,  ’%,  of 
Youngstown,  O.,  and  Mrs.  Maude 
Cooley  Seeley,  '96,  of  Caro,  Mich  , were 
vistors  at  the  Delta  Gamma  house  re- 
cently. 
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*97 

Eugene  N.  Baldwin,  97^,  who  is  a son 
of  Eugene  E.  Baldwin,  *60,  is  now  with 
Snare  & Triest,  contracting  engineers, 
39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  but  until  re- 
cently has  been  with  the  Cambria  Steel 
Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

E.  May  Bowen.  *97,  is  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Miss  Wolcott  school, 
Denver,  Colo.  Address  1331  E.14th  Ave. 

C.  LeRoy  Brown,  *93- *95,  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Chicago.  His  address  is  902 
Ashland  Rlk. 

I.  C.  Woodward,  *97^,  formerly  with 
the  Stephens  Engineering  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  western  representative  of  the 
Edge  Moor  Iron  Company,  Edge  Moor, 
Del.,  manufacturer  of  water-tube  boil- 
ers. Mr.  Woodward's  office  is  at  1200 
Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Mooney,  *97,  is  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Glee  Club.  His  address 
is  6657  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago. 

George  C.  Pratt,  *97^,  was  here  for 
the  game  with  Chicago.  He  is  with  the 
Western  Electric  Co.,  at  LaGrange.,  111. 

Emil  G.  Struckman,  *97^,  is  manager 
of  the  gas  engine  department  of  the 
Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  with  offices  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Carlin  Philips,  *97 m,  is  assistant  cura- 
tor at  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  lecturer 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system, 
at  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical 
School.  His  address  is  39  ,W.  27th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Alice  Cary  Patten,  *97,  is  teaching  in 
the  preparatory  school  of  the  University 
of  Colorado.  Her  address  is  Fulton  Ter- 
race, Boulder,  Colo.  From  1899  to  1901 
she  taught  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
DeKalb,  111.,  and  is  now  on  a leave  of 
absence,  that  she  may  try  a change  of 
climate. 

Karl  R.  Miner,  *97/,  has  been  appoint- 
ed an  assistant  district  attorney  of  New 
York  City,  by  District  Attorney-elect 
Jerome. 

Thomas  E.  Camiody,  *97 d,  *98  D.  D. 
Sc.,  is  practicing  his  profession  at  17 and 
18  Masonic  Temple.  Denver.  Colo. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
last  June,  the  executive  committee  of  *97 
has  been  asking  each  member  of  the  class 
for  twenty-five  cents  toward  the  fund  for 
keeping  up  the  class  record  and  the  class 
reunions.  One  of  these  appeals  brought 
the  following  as  a wrapper  for  the  quar- 
ter. For  multum  in  patvo  it  is  more 
than  good  enough  to  print— and  weprint 
— though  it  was  not  sent  by  its  author 
for  publication. 


“Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  9,  27,  *01. 

Dear  Miss  White:  — 

Yours  of  the  12th  duly  at  hand.  Yes, 
*97  always  wanted  money,  but  I never 
knew  it  to  be  so  modest  in  its  demands 
before.  I enclose  herewith  amount  re- 

uestcd.  If  you  ever  need  any  more, 

on’t  let  me  know. 

After  graduation  I went  into  a whole- 
sale crockery  house.  Stood  it  a month 
and  went  to  Arizona  to  prospect  in  the 
mountains.  Prospected.  Went  broke 
(Pardon  my  technicalities),  and  drifted 
into  Frisco  in  November,  *97.  Worked  as 
reporter  on  the  Examiner  until  war 
broke  out  Enlisted  in  Company  R, 
Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders,  Captain 
O’Neill.  Detailed  at  Galveston  Acci- 
dentally shot  there  and  discharged. 
Went  home  to  get  acquainted.  Got  ac- 
quainted. Principal  ungraded  schools, 
September,  *98.  Principal  north  high 
school,  February,  *00.  There  you  are. 
Now  you  won’t  have  to  guess. 

Trusting  that  *97  will  cough  promptly, 
I am  yours  fraternally, 

Max  B.  Leavitt.” 

Rupert  O.  Butterfield,  *93-*95,  took 
the  degrees  of  Ph.  D.,  at  the  University 
of  Denver,  in  1898,  and  M.  D.  in  1899. 
He  now  lives  in  Denver,  with  office  at 
910  16th  St.,  and  residence  at  2828 Lafay- 
ette St.  His  wife,  Caroline  M Butter- 
field, was  a member  of  the  class  of  *95. 
*98 

Albert  Noordewier,’98,*01w,  prominent 
iu  the  Students’  Christian  Association 
when  in  the  University , is  now  in  practice 
as  a physician  and  surgeon  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Address,  741  Wealthy 
Ave. 

Edith  Mason,  *94-*97,  maybe  addressed 
at  Steger,  III. 

Samuel  A.  Harper,  *99/,  has  removed 
from  Auburn,  Inn.,  to  Chicago,  and  has 
opened  law  offices  at  No.  909  New  York 
Life  Bldg. 

Frank  M.  Byam,  *98/,  who  spent  a 
year  after  graduation  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  at  Lansing,  then 
went  to  Bozeman.  Mont.,  where  he 
went  into  partnership  with  A.  J.  Wal- 
rath,  *99/.  The  firm  was  successful,  but 
Mr.  Byam  found  the  profession  less  and 
less  to  his  liking,  and  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  law  for  business.  He 
had  had  considerable  experience  in  lum- 
ber before  entering  the  University,  and 
he  is  now  in  that  line  of  business  again. 
He  is  in  charge,  for  the  receivers,  of  the 
plant  of  the  Barker  Cedar  Co.,  at  Lev- 
ering, Mich.  Levering  is  a few  miles 
south  of  Mackinaw*,  on  the  G.  R.  & I. 
R.  R. 
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James  T.  Lawler,  ’98/,  is  an  attorney 
at  law  at  Bay  City,  Mich.  He  was  in 
Ann  Arbor  recently.  He  is  the  compiler 
of  the  ’98/  directory,  of  which  a second 
edition  was  published  in  1901.  The 
directory  includes  a unique  feature  in 
the  shape  of  a summary  of  the  year's 
happenings  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Nina  Allene  Wilber,  '98,  now  occupies 
the  chair  of  oratory  in  the  Idaho  Stale 
University.  She  w*s  a student  of  the 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  in  Boston, 
for  two  years  after  graduation,  and  last 
year  she  was  engaged  professionally  in 
giving  readings. 

Gertrude  Savage,  ’98,  who  has  taught 
since  graduation  in  the  high  school  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  will  spend  the 
year  at  her  home  in  Wakelee,  Mich. 

'99 

William  R.  Morley,  **95- ’96,  who,  for 
the  last  three  years  has  played  halfback 
or  quarterback  on  the  football  team  of 
Columbia  University,  December  19  was 
presented  by  the  students  of  that  Univer- 
sity with  a loving  cup  that  the  New  York 
papers  describe  as  “magnificent.”  The 
presentation  was  made  before  an  audience 
of  five  hundred  students,  and  the  cup  was 
given  to  him  as  "Columbia’s  greatest 
athlete  and  most  popular  student.”  The 
gift  whs  by  popular  subscription. 

William  G.  Law,  ’99d,  is  practicing  his 
profehsion  at  Flint,  Mich.  Notice  of  his 
marriage  appears  in  this  number  of  the 
Alumnus. 

Hazlett  N.  Clark,  ’99/,  is  with  the 
German  Savings  Bank,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Address,  "The  Iliad,”  Des  Moines. 

Cuthbert  C.  Adams,  '99,  who  has  been 
for  sometime  village  clerk  of  Kenilworth, 
111.,  has  now  removed  from  Kenilworth 
to  15  Walton  Place,  Chicago.  He  is  re- 
ceiving teller  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  the  largest  institution  of 
the  sort  in  the  city.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  association  of 
U.  of  M.  alumni,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  association. 

Emanuel  Anderson,  ’99*,  has  recently 
removed  from  550  Sedgwick  St.  to  1067 
Herndon  St.  Chicago. 

Irving  W.  Riegelman,  ’99,  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  J.  Raess,  Regina,  Shaw'ano 
County,  Wis. 

In  the  last  election  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Henry  S.  Tanner,  ’99/,  was  elected 
to  one  of  two  city  judgeships  He  ran 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  The  term  of 
office  is  three  years.  His  opponent  was 
Mathonihah  Thomas,  ’00/. 

Mary  C.  McKihben,  ’99m,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  McKeesport,  Pa.  Office, 
203  5th  Ave. 


Mary  Louise  Cook,  ’95- ’98,  may  be 
addressed  at  Denver,  Colo.,  1170  Gay- 
lord St. 

Cary  D.  Terrell,  *99*,  who  for  a time 
after  graduation  was  a mechanical  engin- 
eer, with  the  Banner  Lumber  Company, 
at  Magnolia.  Miss.,  became  on  December 
1 an  associate  editor  of  the  Rai/way 
and  Engineering  Review.  His  duties 
lie  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical  de- 
partments of  the  paper,  including  the 
fields  of  cars,  locomotives,  and  shop 
machinery.  Previous  to  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Review , Mr.  Terrell  had  served  a 
two  years’  apprenticeship  in  the  main 
shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  in  Chicago.  This  apprentice- 
ship covered  instruction  in  actual  loco- 
motive and  car  building  and  repairing, 
the  conducting  of  a ten-thousand-mile 
road  test  of  locomotives  in  service,  and 
a six  weeks’  fuel  test  in  one  of  the  local 
power-houses  of  the  road.  During  the 
short  time  intervening  between  the  com- 
pletion of  his  apprenticeship  and  the 
beginning  of  his  work  on  the  Review , he 
was  employed  as  a journeyman  machin- 
ist by  the  Illinois  Central. 

George  H.  Gibson,  ’99,  has  left  the 
Engineering  News , of  New  York,  and 
is  now  with  the  Westinghouse  Compa- 
nies’ Publishing  Department,  at  East 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  His  address  is  268  Shady 
Ave.,  Pittsburg,  East  End. 

Herbert  C.  Gore,  ’99,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Columbus, 
O.,  to  131  Walnut  St.,  Freeport,  111. 

Henry  Heitmann,  ’99,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  224  Mill  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Laura  Moore,  ’99,  has  been  an  assist- 
ant in  the  catalogue  division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  since  April  20,  1900. 
Her  address  is  1009  13th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

John  J.  Mersen,  ’99m,  last  year  first 
assistant  to  Dr.  J.  N.  Martin,  in  the  Uni- 
versity, is  practicing  in  Holland,  Mich. 

Ernest  C.  Smith,  ’99/,  is  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Kalkaska  county,  Mich. 

Levi  O.  Davis,  ’99,  is  giving  lectures 
on  liquid  air  throughout  the  United 
States.  His  home  address  is  Macomb, 
Mich.  He  was  science  instructor  in  the 
Port  Huron  high  school,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  from  1899  to  1900,  and  from  1900 
to  1901  he  was  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  New  Philadelphia,  O. 

T.  L.  Everett,  ’99/,  is  assistant  cashier 
in  a bank  at  Waterville,  Minn. 

Lemuel  H.  Hole,  Jr..  ’99,  is  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  Charles  B.  Hole, 
’99,  under  the  finn  name,  Hole  Bros. 
They  are  dealers  in  investments  and  real 
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estate,  representing  W.  N.Coler  & Co., 
bankers,  and  the  North  American  Loan 
& Trust  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  L.  H. 
Hole  has  charge  of  the  office  at  11  Pine 
St  , New  York  City.  andC.  B.  Hole, 
that  at  506  Equitable  Bldg..  Denver, 
Colo. 

Prank  J.  Arbuckle,  ’99,  is  with  the 
Arbuckle-Ryau  Co.,  at  Toledo,  O. 

Frederick  K.  Arnold,  ’99^,  is  with  the 
Western  General  Engineering  Co.,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Benjamin  M.  Austin,  ’99/,  is  an  attor- 
ney at  law  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Ad- 
dress, 129  Main  St. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Rice  Boer,  ’99,  resides  at  10 
Paddock  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jennie  Bogner,  99,  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  public  schools  of  Porto 
Rico. 

-Isabel  A.  Bradley,  '99w,  is  assistant 
physician  in  the  State  Hospital,  at  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Frank  E.  Bryant,  ’99,  is  now  located 
at  135  Howe  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Harry  L.  Chapman,  ’99/,  ia  an  attor- 
ney in  the  corporation  department  of 
N.  W.  Harris  & Co.,  bankers,  Chicago. 
His  address  is  123  51st  St. 

George  W.  Cottrell,  ’99,  is  practicfng 
law  in  Cleveland,  O.  He  is  with  Hoyt, 
Dustin  & Kelley,  whose  address  is  702 
Western  Reserve  Bldg.  Mr.  Cottrell 
may  be  addressed  in  care  of  his  firm,  or 
at  the  “ Croxden.” 

Herman  W.  Dan  forth,  ’99/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  Peoria,  111. 

Chas.  F.  Delbridge,  '99,  ’01/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  60  Buhl  Blk.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Roy  M.  Watkins,  ’99/,  is  in  the  office 
of  the  Auditor  General,  at  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Clyde  I.  Webster,  ’99,  ’01/,  notice  of 
whose  marriage  appeared  in  the  October 
Alumnus,  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Dick- 
inson, Warren  & Warren,  Detroit, 
Mich.  His  home  address  is  848  Fourth 
Ave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Whitney  live  at 
1440  Edgecomb  Court,  Buena  Park, 
Chicago.  Buena  Park  is  a North  Side 
suburb. 

Robert  A.  Smith,  ’99/,  is  a partner 
w-ith  'Hiomas  E.  Bark  worth,  in  the 
legal  firm  of  Bark  worth  & Smith,  of 
Jackson.  Mich. 

Hilliard  G.  Lyle,  ’99/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Detroit.  His  address  is  51  Can- 
field  Ave.  W. 

Clarence  W.  Mehlhop,  '99m,  is  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Dubuque,  Ia. 
He  has  his  office  in  the  Bank  and  In- 
surance Bldg. 


Charles  W\  Kent,  ’99,  is  teaching  in 
Rock  Island,  111.  His  address  is  719 
22nd  St. 

John  T.  Mountain,  ’99^,  lives  in 
Chicago,  at  409  E.  Huron  St. 

Louise  Shepard,  ’99,  lives  at  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  She  was  in  Ann  Arbor  a 
few  days  this  fall. 

J.  W.  Bail  non,  ’99,  lives  at  Ports- 
mouth, O. 

Stewart  H.  Burnham,  ’99,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Vaughns, 

N.  Y.,  to  the  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden, 
Bronx  Park,  New  York  City. 

Martin  H.  Carmody,  ’99,  01/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Grand  Rapids.  He  has 
offices  at  329  and  330  New  Houseman 
Bldg. 

Charles  Dean  Cool,  ’99,  is  teaching  in 
the  Philippines. 

Alice  S.  Hussey,  ’99  A.  M.,  assistant 
in  English  in  the  University,  1899-1900, 
is  now  teaching  English  at  Yassar. 

’00 

Jessie  M.  Palmer.  ’00,  is  at  Wellesley  • 
College  taking  post-graduate  work  in 
English  and  English  literature.  Her 
address  is  Box  268,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Leo  M.  Rappaport,  ’00/,  is  gaining 
prominence  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Judgments 
for  $5,000  were  recently  obtained  by  him 
against  two  Indiana  insurance  compa- 
nies that  had  been  doing  business  in  Il- 
linois without  the  license  required  by 
law.  He  is  now  seeking  to  force  pay- 
ment on  these  judgments  through  the 
Indiana  courts.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
legal  questions  involved  these  cases  are 
likely  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Floyd  R.  Olmstead,  ’00/,  is  an  attor- 
ney at  law  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  His 
address  is  212  Eleanor  St. 

Edgar  C.  Edsill,  ’00^,  is  a pharmacist 
with  A.  B.  Cook  & Co. , at  Ashtabula,  O. 

Russell  R.  McPeek,  ’96- ’98,  is  a clerk 
in  the  State  Executive  office,  at  Lansing. 

C.  Wesley  Edmunds,  ’00A,  of  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  was  elected  December  9,  to 
the  presidency  of  the  newly  organized 
Saginaw  Valley  Homceopathic  Medical 
Society. 

The  Chicago  Record- Herald  of  De- 
cember 21,  contains  a portrait  of  Louis 
Elbel,  ’96-’99,  with  an  account  of  his 
recent  successes  as  a concert  pianist  in 
Leipsic,  Germany. 

Mathonihah  Thomas,  ’00/,  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  city  judge  at 
the  recent  election  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

He  was  defeated  along  with  others  of  his 
party.  His  successful  rival  w-as  Henry 
S.  Tanner,  99/. 
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George  P.  Axtell,  ’96-’97,  of  Howell, 
Mich.,  was  a campus  visitor  December 
14. 

Jennie.  McBride,  *96- ’98,  is  now  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  Carmody,  of  Denver,  Colo. 
Address,  17  and  18  Masonic  Temple. 

Edward  C.  Marsh,  ’00A.M.,  is  editor 
of  The  Concert- Goer,  published  in  New 
York  City. 

Harriet  V.  Baker,  ’00 tn,  has  become 
Mrs.  Fritz  Hyde.  The  groom  as  well  as 
the  bride  is  a member  of  the  ’00  medical 
class.  Their  address  is  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Walter  S.  Penfield,  ’00,  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  of  State  Department, Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Russell  G.  Schuler,  ’00/,  '01  LL.M., 
has  been  prosecutor  in  the  city  police 
court  of  Salt  Lake  City  since  about  the 
first  of  August,  1901.  He  has  the  pros- 
ecution of  offenders  against  city  ordi- 
nances who  are  brought  into  the  police 
court. 

Claude  K.  Bentley,  ’00*,  is  a draughts- 
man with  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equip- 
ment Co.,  at  Harvey,  111. 

John  E.  Brondige,  ’00/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Elisha  W.  Case,  ’00,  ’01  A.  M.,  is  a 
chemist  in  Chicago.  His  address  is  266 
N.  Central  Park  Ave. 

Sara  T.  Chase,  ’00 m,  is  a partner  in 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  with 
her  father,  Milton  Chase,  ’61m,  at  Ot- 
sego, Mich. 

Frederick  S.  Colburn,  *00,  may  be 
addressed  at  1293  Woodward  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Burnell  Colson,  ’00/,  may  be  addressed 
in  care  of  the  I^egal  Aid  Society,  at  239 
Broadway.  New  York. 

J . Arthur  Oppenheimer,  ’00/,  is  a mem  - 
ber  of  the  firm  Oppenheimer- Beeson  - 
Morse  Co.,  clothiers  and  furnishers,  at 
Oskaloosa,  la. 

Louis  H.  Ehrlich,  ’00/.  is  practicing 
law  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Address  Rooms 
13  and  15,  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Llewellyn  E.  Frazier,  ’00p,  may  be 
addressed  at  1203  Eleventh  St..  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Evans  Holbrook,  ’00/,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  5700  Kimbark 
Ave.  to  6042  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Ralph  K.  Johnson,  ’00m,  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Ludington, 
Mich.,  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Alfred  H.  Knight,  ’00*,  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  of  Eastern  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

F.  F.  Kurth,  00,  now  with  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 


York,  at  Detroit,  visited  the. campus  re- 
cently. 

Edwin  H.  Musson,  ’00m,  has  located 
at  Rockingham,  Ray  county,  Mo. 

Joseph  J.  Walser,  ’00*,  is  with  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
He  lives  at  312  S.  Central  Ave.,  Austin, 
111. 

Marian  C.  Kanouse,  ’00,  has  begun 
her  second  year  of  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

’01 

Harrv  P.  Herdman,  ’01/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Zanesville,  O.  His  business  ad- 
dress is  45  N.  Fourth  St. 

Edson  R.  Sunderland,  ’01/,  is  in- 
structor in  law,  and  assistant  to  Professor 
Bogle  of  the  practice  court  in  the  law 
department  of  the  University. 

Howard  W.  Hayes,  ’01/,  has  been  in 
Ann  Arbor  the  past  fall , acting  as  assistant 
to  Graduate  Manager  Charles  Baird. 

Bert  S.  York,  ’01*,  with  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  of  Chicago,  came  back  to 
see  the  game  with  Chicago. 

John  J.  Scott,  'Old,  has  accepted  the 
position  on  the  dental  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  recently  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Lee  Wat- 
ling. 

Ralph  M.  Myers,  ’01*,  ia  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  in  the  University 
of  South  Dakota,  at  Vermillion.  ► 

Clarence  M.  Williams,  ’01A,  has  been 
elected  censor  of  the  Saginaw  Valley 
Homoeopathic  Society.  He  is  practicing 
at  Alpena,  Mich. 

Hannah  D.  Read,  ’01,  is  spending  this 
year  traveling  in  Europe. 

William  H.  Parry,  ’01/,  is  located  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  In  the  last  two  numbers 
of  the  Albany  Law  Journal,  Mr.  Parry 
had  articles  on  the  “Test  of  Insanity  in 
Criminal  Cases.’’ 

Leland  H.  Buckley,  ’01/,  member 
Varsity  track  team  of  1901,  is  located  at 
Edwardsville,  111.,  in  partnership  with 
E.  C.  Springer,  /’75-’76,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Springer  & Buckley. 

Seymour  H.  Person  ’01/,  of  the  Lan- 
sing, Mich. , bar,  was  in  Ann  Arbor  early 
in  December. 

Edgar  C.  Thompson,  ’01,  lives  at  600 
Third  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kristine  Mann,  ’01  A.  M.,  assistant 
in  English  in  the  University.  1900-1901, 
is  now  teaching  English  at  Yassar. 

Katherine  G.  Hine,  ’01,  is  teaching  in 
the  Western  College,  at  Oxford,  O. 

George  D.  Hudnutt,  ’01*.  is  with  the 
Studebaker  Wagon  Co.,  at  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

James  A.  Madden,  '01/,  is  practicing 
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law  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.  He  is  deputy 
county  attorney  for  Cascade  county. 

C.  F.  Mehlop,  *01,  is  in  Dubuque,  la., 
at  679  Bluff  St. 

Harriet  Harkness,  ’01,  will  spend  the 
coming  year  in  Coldwater,  Mich.,  study- 
ing technical  chemistry  under  the  direc- 
tion of  her  brother-in-law,  Hermar\  E. 
Brown,  ’98.  Next  year  Miss  Harkness 
hopes  to  return  to  the  University  for 
post-graduate  work.  She  will  make  a 
specialty  of  beet  sugar. 

Jennie  G.  Badenhausen,  ’01,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Decatur,  111. 

Harry  R.  Brown,  *01w,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  Calumet,  Mich. 

M.  Hugh  Crissman,  ’01,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Mary  N.  Katon,  ’01,  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  Lansing  high 
school. 

H.  P.  Haase,  ’01/,  is  in  Chicago,  and 
lives  at  441  N.  Ashland  Ave. 

Ernst  Steck,  ’01*,  maybe  addressed  at 
1520  Wolfram  St.,  Chicago,  111.  He  is 
with  the  Fire  Extinguisher  Mfg.  Co. 

William  J.  Walsh,  ’01  d,  recently 
opened  a dental  office  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

James  M.  Wetmore,  ’01*,  is  a graduate 
student  at  Cornell  University. 

Edwin  Rawden,  ’01/,  is  practicing  law 
at  East  Tawas,  Mich. 

Edwin  S.  Ripley,  '01,  is  a clerk  with 
the  C.  B.  & Q.  R.  R.  Co.,  at  Hinsdale, 
111. 

Elmer  M.  Sayles,  ’01/,  has  opened 
offices  for  the  practice  of  law  at  Primg- 
har,  la. 

Herbert  J.  Campbell,  ’01,  recently 
visited  Ann  Arbor.  He  is  a student  this 
year  in  the  Northwestern  University  Law 
School. 

Edward  E.  Davies.  ’01,  is  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  wiih  headquarters  at  Dixon, 
111.  He  won  the  first  case  he  tried. 

Emerson  Davis,  ’01,  is  treasurer  of  the 
Detroit  Chemical  Works.  His  address 
is  515  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Henny  Fortman  ’01</,  who  came  to 
the  University  from  Hamburg,  Germany, 
is  now  practicing  her  profession  in  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Harry  J.  P.  George,  '01/,  has  located 
at  East  Jordan,  Mich.,  for  the  practice 
of  law. 

Gilbert  S.  Loomis,  ’97- ’98,  is  manager 
of  the  Loomis  Abstract  Co.,  at  Jackson, 
Mich. 

Edwin  McGinnis,  ’01,  resides  at  618 
W.  66th  St.,  Englewood,  111. 

Herbert  Hawley,  'Old,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Rochester,  Mich. 


Marriages 

Announcements  of  marriages  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
When  newspaper  clippings  are  sent,  be  sure 
that  date  and  place  are  stated  Distinguish 
between  date  of  paper  and  date  of  event  re- 
corded. 

1895.  Jane  Frances  Noble,  ’91-’94,  to 
Henry  Claggett  Garrott,  at  Du- 
luth. Minn.,  Nov.  23,  1901.  Ad- 
drrss,  Biwabik.  Minn. 

1895.  Frederick  Junius  FI  <gg,  ’95/,  to 
Georgie  Everett,  at  Toledo,  O., 
Sept.  25,  1901.  Edson  R.  Sunder- 
land,^, ’01/.  was  best  man.  Ad- 
dress. 423  Islington  St- . Toledo, O. 
1895.  Albert  Lincoln  Lehman,  '95/,  to 
Jessica  Parry,  at  Waynesburg, 
Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1901.  Address, 
Walnut  Ave.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
1895.  Charlotte  Genevieve  Noble,  ’95, 
to  George  Malcolm  MacGregor, 
at  Mondovi,  Wis. , Dec.  2 7, 
1901.  Address,  1709  Fairmount 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md 
18%.  William  Hamilton  Anderson,  ’%/, 
to  Clarice  Otwell.  at  CaMinville, 
111.,  Oct.  23,  1901.  Address, 
Springfield,  111. 

1897.  Charles  Hubert  Moonev.  ’97,  to 
Nellie  May  Turner,  ’98,  at  Mon- 
roe, Mich.,  Oct.  30,  1901.  Ad- 
dress, 6657  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

1897.  George  Frederick  Heff  el  bower, 
’97,  to  Fannie  A.  Nye,  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  Sept.  30,  1901. 
Address,  63  bis  Rue  du  Cardinal 
Semoine,  Paris,  France. 

1898.  Nellie  May  Turner,  ’98,  to  Charles 
Hubert  Mooney,  ’97,  at  Monroe, 
Mich.,  Oct.  30,  1901.  Address, 
6*57  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

1898.  Albert  Noordewier,  '98,  ’01  m,  to 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Rose  Kinsey,  Uni- 
versity School  Music,  '01,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  24, 
1901.  Address,  741  Wealthy 
Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1899.  Charles  Coy  Green,  *99/.  to  Ella 
Louise  Williams,  at  Marshall, 
Mich.,  Nov  20,  1901.  Address, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

1899.  William  George  Law,  ’99 d,  to 
Margaret  Rachel  Lavton,  00,  at 
Bay  City.  Mich.,  Oct  3,  1901. 
Address,  505  Thompson  St  , Flint, 
Mich. 

1899.  Bernice  Sollitt  Smith,  ’95- ’97,  to 
John  M.  Edgar,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
June  26,  1901.  Address,  St. 

Louis,  Mich. 

1899.  George  Herbert  Gibson,  '99*.  to 
Anna  Jackson,  in  Chicago,  Dec. 
25,  1901.  Address,  268  Shady 
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Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1900.  Charles  Henry  Reynolds,  *00/,  to 
M.  Louise  Freeman,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct.  2, 1901.  Ad- 
dress, Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Wareham  S.  Baldwin,  ’01*.  acted 
as  usher  at  the  wedding. 

1900.  Rudolph  Wilfred  Olson,  </’97- '98, 
to  Fannie  Wesley,  at  Negaunee, 
Mich.,  Oct  23.,  1901.  Address, 
Negaunee,  Mich. 

1900.  Margaret  Rachel  Layton,  *00.  to 
William  George  Law,  ’99 </,  at 
Bay  City.  Mich.,  Oct.  3.  1901. 
Address, 505  Thompson  St.,  Flint, 
Mich. 

1900.  Edward  Clark  Marsh,  ’00A.M. 
to  Helen  Church,  at  Holland 
House,  New  York  City,  Sept.  13, 
1901.  Address.  New  York  City, 
care  “The  Concert-Goer.” 

1901.  Carleton  Gillespie  Ferris,  ’01/,  to 
Maud  Evalyn  Deterding,  at  Tay- 
lorville,  111.,  Oct.  30.  1901.  Ad- 
dress, 432  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Among  those  present  at 
the  wedding  were  Manley  D. 
Davis  and  Henry  D.  Hoover, 
both  ’01/,  and  Edwin  M.  Ash- 
craft, *00/. 

1901.  Alfred  James  Day,  '01/,  to  Lulu 
Morea  Hengsteler.  at  Rising  Sun, 
O.,  Nov.  19,  1901.  Address, 
Fostoria,  O 

1903.  Ruby  Ridgway,’00-’01,  to  Eric  E 
Matchette,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Nov.  20,  1901.  Address,  The 
Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Necrology 

(This  department  of  the  Alumnus  is  conduct- 
ed by  Professor  Demmon.  In  order  to  make  it 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  cooperation  of  sub- 
scribers is  solicited.  Let  deaths  be  reported 
promptly  as  they  occur,  with  date  and  place.  Be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  rumor. 
In  sending  newspaper  clippings,  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  date 
of  the  paper  and  the  date  of  the  death  recorded. 
Short  biographies  of  deceased  Alumni  and 
former  students  will  be  given  space  when  sent 
to  the  Alumnus.) 

OFFICERS 

Homer  Jay  Parker.  B.  S.  (Cornell 
Univ.)  1897,  Instructor  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  1901.  d.  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Nov.  29,  aged  30. 

GRADUATES. 

Literary  Department 
1847.  Daniel  Bishop  Brown,  A.  B.,  d. 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  24,  1901, 
aged  77. 

1856.  Lemon  Barnes,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
1859,  M D (Cin  Eel.  Inst.)  ’60, 
Surg.  U.  S.  Vols.  in  Civil  War, 


M.  E.  clergyman,  d.  at  Tecu ru- 
se h,  Mich.,  Dec.  3,  1901,  aged  71. 

1862.  William  Vigors  Richards,  A.  B., 

/' 65-66,  Lieut  Col.  7th  U.  S. 
Inf.,  d.  at  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Department  of  the  Columbia, 
Wash.,  Dec.  8,  1901,  aged  60. 
Buried  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  He  was  a step-son  of 
the  late  Professor  George  P. 
Williams,  of  the  University. 

1883.  Emily  Augusta  Benn,  M.D  , 1892, 
d.  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Jan.  2, 
1902,  aged  42.  Buried  at  Saginaw. 

Medical  Department 

1864.  Edward  Leland  Page,  Surg.  U. 
S.  A.,  1864-66,  d.  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  July  14,  1891,  aged  48. 

1877.  Daniel  St.  Clair  Campbell,  d.  at 
Detroit.  Mich.,  Dec.  17,  1901, 
aged  44. 

1898.  Joseph  Crocket  Scarborough,  d. 
at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  Nov.  22,  1901, 
aged  28. 

Law  Department 

1871.  Isaac  Casper  Seeley,  B.  S.  (Oli- 
vet Coll.)  '68,  M.  S.  (ibid)  '71, 
member  4th  Mich.Cav.,  1862-65, 
d.  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct. 
18.  1901,  aged  58. 

1872.  Milton  Carlton  Barnard,  d.  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  21, 
1901,  aged  52. 

1891.  Michael  Roach,  LL.M.  1892. M.D. 
(Milwaukee)  1901,  d at  Rozell- 
ville,  Wis.,  Nov.  25, 1901,  aged  36. 

1898.  Frank  Gray  Mason,  Ph.  B.  (Coll, 
of  Emporia)  '95,  A.  M.  (ibid) 
'98.  d.  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  June 
5,  1901,  aged  27 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College 

1889.  Elizabeth  Stacy  Csrty,  (Mrs. 
Laban  H Shank,)  d.  at  Empire, 
Mich.,  Aug.  18  1895,  aged  32. 

1899.  Tisdale  Sartoris  Walker,  d.  at 
Salem,  Mich.,  Nov.  26,  1901, 
aged  26. 

Dental  College 

1878.  Thomas  Sears  Ewing,  d.  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  3,  1901,  aged 
45. 

NON-GRADUATES 
Literary  Department 

James  Hale  Bates,  '48-49.  d.  at  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y..  Nov.  29,  19**1- 

Henry  Fulton.  ’92-93.  B.  S (Univ.  of 
Colo.)  '91,  M.S.  (ibid)  '93,  Prof, 
of  Civil  Engineering  in  Univ.  of 
Colo.,  d.  at  Boulder.  Colo.,  Dec. 
7.  1991,  aged  55. 

Charles  Chandler  Hascal!.  ’45-46.  d.  at 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  Nov.  28, 
1897,  aged  73. 
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Bartlett  Larimer,  ’54-56,  m' 56-57,  M.  D. 
(Rush)  *64,  d.  at  Millersburg, 
Ind  , Jan.  17,  1892,  aged  59. 

George  Washington  McCune,  ’54-55, 
m' 55-57,  M.  D.  (N.  Y P.  & S.) 
’59,  d.  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Feb. 
20.  1891,  aged  55. 

Charles  Henry  Plant,  ’66-68,  d.  at  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1889,  aged 
42. 

Dean  Dewey  Rockwell,  *95-96,  d.  at 
Midland,  Mich.,  Oct.  20,  1901, 
aged  25. 

Mina  Catherine  Ruddiman,  ’83-84,  (Mrs. 
Warren  B.  Sexton,)  d.  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  July  4,  1891,  aged  29. 

Edith  Isabel  Smart,  ’94-95,  d.  at  Jack- 
son,  Mich.,  Jan.  28, 1898,  aged  34. 

William  King  Twiss,  ’92-93,  d.  at  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  Nov.  12,  1893, 
aged  19. 

Frank  Septer  Wintermute,  ’73-74,  d.  at 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  Nov.  2,  1901. 

Caleb  Boyer  Sipple,  ’69-72,  m’ 73-74,  d. 
at  Sedan,  Kan.,  Sept.  24,  1890, 
aged  38. 

Medical  Department 

Johns  tonDarnell  Curl,  ’62-63,  2d  Lieut. 
19th  Ind.  Inf.  1861,  d.  near  Co- 
lumbus, Ky.,  about  1880,  aged  50. 

Sidney  Forbes,  ’75-76,  d.  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Nov.  13,  1901,  aged  45. 
Buried  at  Belleville,  Mich. 

Herbert  Elmer  Hall,  ’83-84,  d.  in  New 
York  City,  March  17,  1900,  aged 
36.  Buried  at  Milford,  N.  H. 

Alonzo  Smith  Hildreth,  ’71-72,  d.  at 
Ashland,  Mich.,  Dec.  21,  1899, 
aged  71. 

Samuel  Rariden  Huniston,  *70-72,  d.  at 
Smithville,  Ind.,  March  27,  1891, 
aged  45. 

Charles  B.  King,  *65-66,  d.  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  Feb.  10,  19a),  aged  79. 

Alonzo  Talfourd  Kryder,  *52-53,  d.  at 
Fairfield  Center,  DeKalb  Co., 
Ind.,  Sept,  30,  1856,  aged  26. 

Morgan  Lancaster,  *65-06,  d.  at  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  Jan.  13,1900,  aged 68. 

James  Marcellus  Logan,  *70-71,  M.  D. 
(Ohio)  *74,  d.  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Aug.  1899,  aged  54. 

Duncan  McLeod,  *72-73,  M.  D.  (Detroit) 
*73,  (Toronto)  *83,  d.  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Dec.  29,  1901,  aged  53. 

Edwin  William  Messinger,  ’54-56,  d.  at 
Windham,  Ohio,  Feb.  23,  1857, 
aged  27. 

Joseph  Harry  Omo,  *59-60,  M.  D 
(Nashville)  '65,  d.  at  Harlan, 
Ind.,  Oct.  21,  1898,  aged  64. 

Ross  Wilkinson  Pierce,  *53-54,  M.  D. 
(Rush, ) ’55, d.  at  Buchanan,  Mich. 
April  27.  1S85,  aged  49. 


Alice  Gertrude  Robbins,  ’74-75,  M.  D. 
(N.  W.  Univ. ) ’83,  (Mrs.  William 
F.  Baird,)  d.  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak., 
Oct.  26,  1900,  aged  49 

Miron  James  Rockwell,  ’82-84,  M.  D. 
(Bellevue)  ’85,  d.  at  Trenton, 
Mo.,  Oct.  5,  1899,  aged  35. 

Nelson  Butler  Saxton,  ’54-56,  d.  at  Con- 
cord, Mich..  Aug.  14,  1890,  aged 
57. 

William  Dean  Scott,  ’54-55,  M.  D.  (Lou- 
isville) *58,  d.  at  Iola,  Kan.,  April 
8,  1896,  aged  70. 

Theodore  Barbour  Sellen,  ’56-58,  d.  at 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  Jan.  1,  1876, 
aged  46. 

Curtis  Perry  Sheldon,  *69-70,  d.  of  yel- 
low fever,  in  the  South,  1878, 
aged  29. 

Robert  Lowry  Sibbet,  ’63-64,  M.  D. 
(Univ.  of  Pa.)  *66,  d.  near  Fair- 
field,  Pa.,  Oct.  28.  1898,  aged  65. 

John  Thomas  Thrift,  ’57  58,  d.  at  Ka- 
lida,  Ohio,  Sept.  19,  1896,  aged  71. 

Charles  Ralph  Treat, ’51-52,  d.  at  Sharon, 
Wis.,  May  8,  1901. 

Refine  Weeks  Twitchell,  ’50-51,  Surg. 
7 2d  U.  S.  Col.  Inf.  1864,  d.at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  Oct.  9,  1893,  aged 
71. 

Carrington  Harmon  Warner,  ’60-61,  d. 
at  Rush,  Pa.,  Sept,  29,  1901, 
aged  64. 

Matthew  Watts,  ’76-77,  M.  D.  (N.  Y. 
Univ.)  *78,  d.  at  Crookston, 
Minn.,  Nov.  20,  1895,  aged  41. 

Law  Department 

Patrick  Dolan  Lillard,  *89-90,  d.  at 
Houston,  Texas,  Jan.  16,  1899, 
aged  34. 

Frank  Newton  Shaffer,  ’87-88,  A.  B. 
(Wittenberg  Coll.)  ’85,  d.  at 
Xenia,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  1900, 
aged  35. 

Edward  South  worth,  ’62-63,  entered  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  and  d. 
about  1880. 

Willis  Ephraim  Walker,  *75-76,  A.  B. 
(Yale)  *71,  d.  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  May  3,  1886,  aged  37. 


BooK  Notes 

THK  WESTERNERS 

The  Westerners,  written  by  a Michigan 
man,  Stewart  Edward  White,  ’95,  is  its 
author’s  first  long  story,  though  for  some 
time  short  tales  under  his  name  have 
been  appearing  in  various  of  the  maga- 
zines. Mr.  White  knows  the  life  of 
which  he  writes.  He  could  not  of  course 
know  personally  the  times  with  which 
the  earlier  part  of  the  story  concerns 
itself;  he  is  too  young  a man  for  that. 
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But  not  so  with  the  period  with  which 
the  latter  .chapters  deal.  And  even  of 
the  days  that  came  before  the  Custer 
massacre  he  has  learned,  not  from  books, 
so  much  as  by  word  of  mouth  of  the  men 
who  made  the  history  of  those  times  and 
by  very  absorption  from  the  locality 
itself.  Like  Vanity  Fair,  The  Western- 
ers is  a novel  without  a hero.  But  it  has 
a heroine.  Her  father  was  a young  New 
England  college  professor  of  geology; 
her  mother  was  of  the  Puritan  stock  that 
devotes  itself  wholly  to  what  it  finds 
most  righteous.  The  Professor’s  wife 
found  him  so;  and  she  trusted  him  and 
his  theories.  So  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  explore  the  Black  Hills  in 
order  to  substantiate  his  hypothesis  of  the 
Universe,  she  and  her  baby  went  with 
him.  In  arranging  some  of  the  details 
by  which  her  impractical  husband  might 
join  a wagon  train  working  up  into  the 
Hills  through  the  hostile  country,  she 
formed  the  friendship  of  three  scouts, and, 
innocently  enough,  mortally  offended  a 
half-breed  plainsman,  named  Lafond. 
On  this  enmity  hangs  the  story.  Lafond 
manages  to  turq  the  Indians  upon  the 
Professor’s  cabin,  when  they  rise  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  La- 
fond preserves  the  baby  girl  after  the 
death  of  her  parents,  his  revenge  going 
so  far  as  to  save  this  child  to  wreck  her 
life  later.  As  the  country  grows  slightly 
more  settled  year  by  year,  Lafond  be- 
comes a man  of  affairs,  and  when  the 
baby,  now  known  as  Molly  Lafond,  has 
become  a young  woman,  he  brings  her 
to  one  of  the  numerous  camps  in  which 
he  has  saloons  and  dance  halls.  Her 
experiences  among  the  miners  as  a wholly 
untutored,  passionate  girl,  with  only 
the  instinct  of  her  heredity  to  guide  her, 
and  Lafond 's  intrigues  against  not  only 
her  but  the  three  scouts,  once  her  parents’ 
friends,  make  up  the  story.  As  a first 
book.  The  Westerners  promises  much  for 
the  future.  That  is  not  to  say  that  it  is 
not  an  admirable  book  in  itself.  But  in 
a day  when,  far  more  than  the  Preacher 
could  ever  have  dreamed,  of  the  making 
of  many  books  there  is  no  end,  one  must 
be  wonderfully  taken  w ith  a story  to  feel 
that  better  could  not  be  written.  The 
Westerners  is  easily  “a  good  story”  ; we 
may  well  let  it  go  at  that.  Best  of  all,  it 
moves  from  start  to  finish.  The  wild, 
free  life  of  the  plains  and  hil's  more  and 
more  attractive  to  us  as  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  tighter  and  tighter  each  year  to 
our  office  chairs  or  our  teacher’s  rostrums, 
pulses  through  the  book  as  through  Bret 
Harte's  stories.  There  are  no  impossible 
characters  in  it;  few  that  are  not  satis- 


fying. Billy,  the  big-hearted,  bluff  scout, 
who  turns  miner  and  mismanages  his 
valuable  property,  is  especially  good. 
The  word  painting  is  never  overdone. 
While  the  motif  of  heredity  is  always 
present,  of  course,  it  is  for  the  story 
alone  that  one  reads  the  book.  And 
when  the  last  of  the  scenes  has  faded, 
as  you  close  the  covers,  you  feel  that 
someone  has  been  with  you  who  has 
heard  and  heeded  man’s  oft-repeated 
behest:  Come,  tell  us  a tale  of  deeds. 

The  Westerners.  By  Stewart  Edward  White 
(U.  of  M.  ’95).  McClure.  Phillips  fit  Co..  New 
York.  11.50. 

BY  BREAD  ALONE 

While  The  Westerners  has  neither  hero 
nor  problem,  By  Bread  Alone  has  both 
problem  and  hero  in  great  amount.  Mr. 
Friedman  has  written  a story  fascinating 
to  one  whose  mind  has  even  a slight 
sociological  bent — and  whose  has  not  in 
these  days?  Blair  Carrhart  is  a young 
college  man  -a  Michigan  man,  very 
probably;  the  story  does  not  aay  he  is  a 
Michigan  man,  but  the  circumstances  and 
scenes  of  the  earlier  chapters  proclaim  it 
to  one  who  knows  the  Campus.  Unself- 
ish, brilliant,  Blair  devotes  himselt  to 
the  downtrodden  masses  of  man — first  as 
a clergyman.  Feeling  the  insufficiency 
of  his  work  as  a minister  and  at  war  with 
his  creed,  Blair  quietly  resigns.  He 
determines,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to  make 
the  Word  flesh  and  to  dwell  among  those 
who  need  him  most.  Leaving  family 
and  betrothed,  he  goes  into  the  steel - 
mills  as  a common  laborer.  He  chooses 
for  his  work  mills  in  which  the  wrongs 
to  labor  had  been  most  flagrant.  Henry 
Marvin,  president  of  these  mills,  is  the 
father  of  the  girl  Blair  gave  up  for  the 
sake  of  his  mission,  the  preaching  of  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth.  But  be- 
tween stern,  cold,  grasping  Henry  Mar- 
vin and  Evangeline  there  was  but  one 
characteristic  in  common — firmness  of 
purpose.  Carrhart’s  experiences  within 
the  mills  and  without,  with  the  foreign 
laborers,  with  Marvin,  with  Evangeline, 
with  a young  schoolma’am  at  whose 
father’s  house  he  boarded,  with  the  an- 
archists, with  the  labor  unions,  with  pol- 
iticians:— these  make  up  the  tale.  The 
growing  discontent  ends  in  a strike; 
the  strike  brings  pitched  battle  and 
final  defeat;  the  battles  and  defeat 
wreck  Blair’s  whole  plan.  The  last 
state  of  those  men  he  went  to  serve 
is  worse  than  the  first.  Blair  and  Evan- 
geline are  reunited,  but  that  is  small 
matter.  Our  thoughts  are  still  with  the 
five  thousand  ignorant,  abused,  fickle 
laborers  to  whom  Blair  gave  himself — 
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“the  mu  table,  rank- scented  many" — who 
ungratefully  forget  the  work  that  he  tried 
to  do  for  them,  that  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  him  do,  and  that  their  insane 
rage  defeated.  This  cityful  of  human  be- 
ings who  for  very  want  of  bread  were  har- 
ried to  their  defeat,  claim  our  whole  in- 
terest. We  have  little  to  spare  for  Evan- 
geline Marvin,  whole-hearted,  good 
though  she  is.  She  is  not  nearly  so  inter- 
esting as  her  rival,  Martha  Judson,  the 
school-teacher,  who  cannot  understand 
the  idealism  that  would  make  one  give  up 
what  Blair  left  to  come  to  the  steelmills 
of  the  town  of  Marvin.  Martha  makes 
truly  an  admirable  bit  of  character  draw- 
ing. 

Though  the  last  chapters  hint  at  good 
that  the  strike  and  its  concomitant  events 
will  finally  bring,  it  is  as  a defeated 
man  that  the  reformer  leaves  the  place 
where  he  has  worked.  Not  discouraged, 
but  still  defeated,  he  looks  to  other 
means  for  accomplishing  his  ends.  The 
people  he  sought  to  serve  were  not  ready 
for  his  ideal  Commonwealth. 

By  bread  alone  must  such  as  they 
first  be  helped.  Until  their  bodies  cease 
to  be  starved,  and  harried  by  toil  and 
disease  and  cold  and  fire,  their  souls 
cannot  open  to  receive  that  without 
which,  besides  bread,  man  cannot  truly 
live. 

By  Bread  Alone.  By  Isaac  K.  Friedman  (U. 
of  M.  '9.1).  McClure,  Phillips  Sc  Co..  New  York. 
$1.50.  
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MICHIGAN  ALUMNI 
The  Michigan  Alumnus  will  give  a 
liberal  commission  to  a solicitor  of  ad- 
vertisements in  every  city  of  import- 
ance in  the  country.  The  Alumnus 
makes  a good  advertising  medium  for 
nearly  every  sort  of  business,  though  it 
is  perhaps  especially  suited  for  pub- 
lishers, insurance  companies,  invest- 
ment companies,  and  other  concerns 
which  appeal  to  the  bette  r informed  j>or- 
tion  of  the  public.  For  the  soliciting  of 
advertisements,  a pleasing  personality 
and  a knowledge  of  human  na  ure  are  the 
best  equipments,  though  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  work  is  very  desirable  If 
you  are  a young  professional  man,  de- 
sirous of  enlarging  your  acquaintance 
among  the  business  men  of  your  city  and 
desirous  at  the  same  time  of  materially 
increasing  your  earnings,  the  Alumnus 
offer*  you  an  excellent  opportunity. 
References  of  applicant’s  business  char- 
acter will  be  required.  Address, 

The  Michigan  Alumnus, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


the  ”m”  calendar 

The  “M”  calendar,  advertised  by  Sid 
Millard  in  this  issue,  is  probably  the 
most  attractive  ever  offered  to  the  ath- 
letics loving  alumni  and  students  of 
Michigan.  The  calendar  sold  faster 
than  it  could  be  produced  to  the  students 
preparing  to  go  home  for  the  holidays  and 
desirous  of  taking  some  suitable  Christ- 
mas souvenir  of  the  University  to  old 
grad  or  prospective  fresh.  In  design 
and  execution  the  whole  is  a very  satis- 
factory reminder  not  only  of  the  day  and 
the  month,  but  of  the  greatest  team  the 
Varsity  ever  had. 

women’s  edition  of  the  daily-news 

The  Daily  *Newrs  of  December  9,  whol- 
ly in  charge  of  the  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity, has  never  been  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  a women’s  publication  at 
Michigan.  In  form  it  resembled  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal.  The  paper  used 
was  heavy  enamel;  good  illustrations 
were  plentiful;  and  the  poster  cover  in 
red  and  black  on  white  paper,  drawn  by 
Ruxie  McClure,  was  specially  attractive. 
Prose  articles  were  contributed  in  part  as 
follows:  Life  at  Lick  Observatory,  by 
Ethel  Fountain  Hussey,  *91;  Wellesley 
and  Michigan,  by  Caroline  Hazzard ; 
The  Profession  of  Dentistry  for  Women, 
by  Vida  A.  Latham,  ’9 ld\  One  Day  in 
a Sehool-Girl’s  Life  at  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, by  Mrs  Booker  T.  Washington; 
Women  in  Journalism,  by  Mary  E. 
O’Connor,  ’99,  of  the  Chicago  Kecord- 
Hcrald ; and  Women’s  Fraternities,  by 
Myia  M.  Post.  Stories  were:.  The 
Swordsman's  Assistant,  by  Mary  Cath- 
erine Crowley;  A Man  Without  Senti- 
ment, by  Jennie  M.  Thompson  ; and  The 
Question  of  the  Postmastership,  by 
Mathilde  Reed  Smith.  Short  poems  are 
plentiful.  Athletics  receive  a depart- 
ment, with  two  good  half-tones  of  the 
championship  basket-ball  tenm  of  1900- 
01.  The  editorials  are  good.  Those  on 
“Smokers,”  "The  Culture  Side  of  Stu- 
dent Life,”  and  ’ Rushing”  are  espec- 
ially sensible.  Warned  by  a previous 
experience,  the  board  of  editors  printed 
an  amply  large  edition.  The  price  is  ten 
cents. 

the  handsomest  calendar 

of  the  season  (in  ten  colors)  six  beauti- 
ful heads  (on  six  sheets,  10x12  inches), 
reproductions  of  paintings  by  Moran, 
issued  by  General  Passenger  Department, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  Address  F.  A.  Miller,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Chicago. 
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For  Good  Eyesight 

Nothing  Is  so  Important  as 

Good  Light 
Gas  Light 
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The  Welsbach  Incandescent 
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Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co. 
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1 THIS  SPACE 
RESERVED  FOR 


Oldest  i 
School  of  Music  jS; 
In  Ann  Arbor  |l 


St.  Thomas 
Conservatory  s>f  Music 
Graduate  School 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture,  also  Mandolin,  Guitar,  "Banjo, 
etc.  You  don’t  habe  to  lorite  for  our  terms.  Here  they 
are:  Piano,  tloo  half  hour  lessons  each  Iveek, 

$8  per  quarter.  Violin,  $12  per  quarter 

The  Latest  and  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Used 


St.  Thomas  Conservatory^^  Music 

St.  Thomas  Place.  Ann  Arbor  |L 


University  School  of  Music 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICHlOAN 

Conducted  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan . 

FACULTY: 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY.  A.  M..  Director. 
ALBERT  LOCKWOOD.  Head  of  Piano  Depart- 
ment. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWLAND.  Head  of  Vocal  De- 
partment. 

BERNHARD  STURM.  Head  of  Violin  Depart- 
ment. 

CLARA  T.  JACOBS.  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 
RUTH  F.  MARTIN.  Piano. 

EMMA  FISCHER.  Piano. 

LLEWELLYN  L.  RENWICK,  Piano  and  Organ 

Ten  Assistant  Teachers 


SPECIAL  MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Membership  in  Choral  Union,  300  voices- 
Chamber  Concerts  by  distinguished  artists.  Cho- 
ral Union  Series  of  Concerts,  and  AnnualMayFes- 
tival  of  three  days.  Ten  Concerts  by  the  Fac. 
ulty  of  the  School  of  Music.  Pupils'  Recitals. 
Educational  advantages  not  excelled  elsewhere. 
TUITION  and  all  other  expenses  moderate. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  announcement  to 

THOS.  C.  COLBURN.  Sec’y 
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THREE  NOTABLE  BOOKS 


James  Russell  Lowell 

Bv  HORACE  ELISHA  SCUDDER 


With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  and  a full  Bibliography . In  two 
vols.,  crown  8vo,  $3.50  net;  postage  29  cents. 


COMMENT  OF  THE  PRESS 


“The  volumes  amply  justify  the  inteiest 
evinced  in  them.  They  are  a delightful 
complement  to  New  England  literature.” 
— N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

* 'The  most  important  biographical  work 
of  the  year.  . . . It  is  one  of  those 

rare  literary  products  that  are  destined  to 
outlive  their  own  day  and  generation.” 
— Chicago  Record- Herald. 


“An  enthusiastic,  earnest,  and  readable 
account  of  one  of  the  notable  Americans 
of  our  time.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

“Mr.  Scudder  ha9  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject,  and  he  has  the  taste, 
the  tact,  and  the  sympathy  of  an  accom- 
plished man  of  letters.”— N.  Y.  Sun. 


The  Rights  of  Man 

By  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

"Its  contents  will  apply 
to  all." — President  Dra- 
per of  Unib.  of  Illinois. 

"I  think  the  wide  cir- 
culation of  this  book 
will  do  a great  deal  of 
good."—  I x-President 
Gilman  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins. 

Crown  8vo,  $1.30  net;  postage  15  cents. 


“I  have  read  it  with 
profit  and  respect.  His 
book  is  a moral  uplift." 
— John  D.  Long,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 


"I  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  reading  every- 
thing that  Dr.  Abbott 
writes." — John  Hay. 
Secretary  of  State. 


The  End  of  an  Era 

By  John  Sergeant  Wise 

Mr.  Wise  is  the  sou  of  one  of  Virginia’s  most  famous  statesmen  and  governors, 
General  Henry  A.  Wise,  and  was  an  eager  and  active  participant,  although  but  a 
boy,  in  the  scenes  of  which  he  writes.  Ilis  pictures  of  life  in  Virginia  before  the 
war  are  drawn  with  a master  hand.  Graphic,  pathetic,  sparkling  with  wit  and  full 
of  humor,  they  hold  the  reader  fascinated. 

“One  of  the  most  thoroughly  readable  and  icwarding  volumes  of  reminiscences 
which  we  can  recall.” — Congregation  a list,  Boston. 

(Large  crown  8vo,  $2.00.) 


For  Sale  at  all  "Bookstores 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  Cs  CO.,  BOSTON 
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Finest  train  in  the  world 
goes  one-tenth  the  distance 
around  the  world ; near  the 
greatest  canyon  in  the  world 
best  railway  meal  service  in 
the  world 

Daily,  Chicago  to 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

and  San  Diego 

Wide-vestibuled,  electric 
lighted  and  luxuriously 
equipped 

The 

California 
Limited 
Santa  Fe 

""^Drawing-room  Pullmans  |""" 
Buffet-smoking  Car  (with 
barber  shop),  Harvey  Dining 
Car,  Observation  Car  (with 
ladies'  parlor) 

Best  train  for  best  travelers 

Three  days  from  Chicago 
four  days  from  Atlantic  Coast 

Visit  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona  en  route,  now 
reached  by  rail 

Illustrated  books — 

“To  California  and  Back," 
“Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona" 
ten  cents 


General  Passenger  Office 

Tba  Aicbiaoo,  Topeka  & Saata  Pe  R’y 

Chicago 


The  Palace  Livery 

has  the 
Finest 
Hack  and 
Livery  Line 
in  Town. 

Parties  a Specialty. 

ROBISON  & CO. 

213  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


LUICK  BROS. 

Proprietors  of 

Ann  Arbor 
Steam 
Planing 
Mill 

Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds 

401-417  N.  Fourth  Ave. 


ICE  CREAM  LUNCHES 

TUTTLE’S 

338  S.  STATE  ST. 

AllegrettFs  and  Lowney'a 
CbocoUtca 
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Tor  Tirst-Class  Trabel 


Michigan 

Central 


BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  ANN  ARBOR,  NEW  YORK, 

BOSTON,  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  POINTS 


Detroit,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FON 

A SUMMER  NOTE  BOOK 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  of  the  Summer  Resorts  of  the 
North  and  East 

O.  W.  RUOQLES  H.  W.  HAYES 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent.  Chicago  Agent.  Ann  Arbor 


✓ 
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1st  car  leaves  Ana  Arbor  for  Detroit,  6:45  a,  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  8:45  o’clock  p.  M.  Then  at  9:45  P.  M.  and  11:15 
p.  M.,  when  last  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit. 


1st  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor,  6:30  a.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  9:00  o’clock  p.  m.  Then  at  10:00  P.  m.  and 
11:15  P.  M.,  when  last  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor. 


Detroit  Dearborn  Inkster 

Eloise  Wayne  Canton 
Denton  Ypsilanti  Ann  Arbor 


The 

Popular 

Route 

Between 


The 

Quickest 
and  Best 
Line  to 


AND  STEAMSHIP  UNES. 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Lansing,  Charlotte,  Battle  Creek,  Ionia,  Three 
Rivers,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  the  Saginaw 
Valley.  The  direct  line  to  Howell,  Ithaca,  Alma. 

Si.  Louis,  St.  Clair,  Ml  Pleasant,  Cadillac, 

Frankfort  and  Manistee. 


PETOSKfV,  TRHEBSf  till  MID  III 

Also  the  famous  Hunting  and  Fishing  Grounds  and  Popular  Summer  Resorts  of 
NORTHERN  MICHIGAN.  Our  Mammoth  Car  Ferries  are  comfortably  fitted  for 
passengers,  and  ply  between  Frankfort,  Manitowoc,  Menominee,  Kewaunee  and 
Gladstone,  olfering  a short  line  to  the  Northwest.  Berths  free. 

H.  W.  ASHLEY,  Gen.  Mar.  J.  J.  KIRBY.  Gen.  Pass.  Rat. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

W.  T.  WILLS.  Rat. 

RNN  ARBOR.  MICH. 
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UNIVERSITY  of  MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR.,  MICHIGAN 

JANES  ®.  ANGELL,  LL.  D..  Tresident 


Over  3,000  Slienls  Expenses  Lew  Seven  Departments 


Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  Dban 

Full  literary  and  scientific  courses— Teachers’ Course — An  organized 
graduate  school — All  courses  open  to  professional  students  on 
approval  of  Faculty. 

Department  of  Engineering 

CHARLES  E.  GREENE,  Dban 

Complete  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering — 
Technical  work  under  instructors  of  professional  experience — Work 
shop,  experimental,  and  field  practice— Mechanical,  physical,  elec- 
trical, and  chemical  laboratories — Central  heating  and  lighting  plants 
adapted  for  instruction. 

Department  of  Hedicine  and  Surgery 

V.  C.  VAUGHAN,  Dban 

Four  years’  graded  course — Special  attention  given  to  laboratory 
teaching— Ample  clinical  facilities— Bedside  instruction  in  hospital, 
a special  feature— Facilities  offered  for  graduate  work  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

Department  of  Law 

HARRY  B.  HUTCHINS,  Dean 

Three  years’  course— One  year’s  graduate  course— Practice  court 
work  a specialty.  Special  facilities  for  work  in  history  and  political 
science. 

School  of  Pharmacy 

A.  B.  PRESCOTT,  Dban 

Two  and  four  years'  courses— Ample  laboratory  facilities — Training 
lor  prescription  service,  manufacturing  pharmacy,  industrial  chem- 
istry, and  lor  the  work  of  the  analyst. 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College 

W.  B.  HINSDALE,  Dban 

Full  four  years'  course— Fully  equipped  hospital,  entirely  under  Fac- 
ulty control.  Especial  attention  given  to  materia  medica  and  scien- 
tific prescribing— Twenty  hours’  weekly  clinical  instruction. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery 

JONATHAN  TAFT,  Dban 

Four  years’  course— Ample  laboratories,  clinical  rooms,  library  and 
lecture  room  in  its  own  building— Clinical  material  in  excess  of 
needs. 

JAMES  H.  WADE 

Par  tall  Information  address  Deans  ol  Secretary 

separate  Departments 
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THE  MEXICAN  CENTRAL  I 
RAILWAY  COMPANY,  Limit'd 

(Sails  attention  to  the  fact  that! 

IT  IS  the  only  Standard  Gauge  Route  from  the  United  States  frontier  to 
Mexico  City. 

IT  IS  the  only  line  In  Mexico  that  can  offer  the  traveling  public  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  Standard  Gauge  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleepers*  lighted  by 
Plntsch  Oas. 

IT  IS  the  only  line  by  which  you  can  travel  WITHOUT  CHANGE  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City. 

IT  iS  the  only  line  by  which  you  can  travel  WITHOUT  CHANGE  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City. 

The  lines  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  pass  through  IS  of  the  27  states  of  the 
Republic.  Eight  million  of  the  thirteen  million  Inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  settled 
contiguous  to  them. 

The  principal  mining  regions  receive  their  supplies  and  export  their  products 
over  It-  Chihuahua,  Sierra  Mojada.  Mapiml,  Frcsnillo,  Parrot,  Guanacevl,  Durango, 
Zacatecas,  Guanajuato.  Sombrerete.  Pachuca,  etc.,  etc. 

When  You  Travel  for  Business,  Go  Where  Business  is  Done 

There  nrc  only  five  cities  of  over  35.000  inhabitants  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  that  are 
not  reached  by  the  Mexican  Central  line. 

The  following  ten  cities  are  reached  only  by  the  Mexican  Central  Railway:  Chihuahua 
30,098  inhabitants : Parral  16.382;  Zacatecas  34,438;  Guanajuato  40,580:  Leon  63,263; 
Guadalajara  101.2O8:Qucretaro  38.016;  Zamora  12,533:  Aguascalicntcs 37.S16;  Irapuato  10,640, 

It  also  reaches  the  cities  of  Torreon  13.845;  San  Luis  Potosi  6J.85S;  Tampico  (Mexican 
Gnlf  port)  16.313;  Celaya  25.565:  Pachuca  37,487;  City  of  Mexico 368.777. 

Daily  Pullman  service  between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aud  Mexico  City,  also  between  Kansas 
City.  Mo  , and  Mexico  City,  and  vice  versa. 

Write  for  advertising  matter  to  the  undersigned: — 

C.  R HUDSON.  G.  F.  & P.  A.  W.  D.  MURDOCK.  A.  G.  P.  A..  Mexico  City. 

T.  R RYAN.  Genl.  Agent,  328  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 

J.  T.  WHALEN.  G.  W.  P.  A..  M.  C.  Ry..  209  Houser  Bldg..  Sr.  LOUIS.  Mo. 

W.  C.  CARSON.  Eastern  Agent.  52  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


We  have  a fine  line  of 

DESKS, 

STUDY  TABLES 

AND 

EASY  CHAIRS, 

just  the  things  for  Students. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  Wilton,  Brussels 
and  Smyrna  R.UGS  in  all  sizes. 

MARTIN  HALLER 

Furniture,  Carpet* 
and  Draperies 


J.  F.  SCHUH 

High  Grade  Mantels  and  Grates. 

Electric  Construction  and  Supplies. 

Sanitary  Vlumbing 


Artistic  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

Sewing  Machines. 

207  Washington  St. 

SZnn  Hrbor,  Mich. 


CHAS  E-  HISCQCK 
l*resident 


W.  D.  HARRIMAN 
Vice-President 


M.  J.  FRITZ 
Cashier 


Ann  Arbor  Savings  Bank 

CAPITAL,  $50,000  SURPLUS,  $150,000  RESOURCES,  $1,500,000 


Safety  Deposit  Vaults  of  the  best  modern  construction.  Absolutely  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof. 
Your  Business  Solicited. 


LOST  a 

An  opportunity  to  try  Chase  & S so  born's  Coffees  when  down  town  lost  time. 
Improve  the  next  opportunity 

STIMSON  & SON,  State  Street  Grocers 

Are  the  firm  to 
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Ann  Arbor  High  School 


The  Special  Advantages  Offered 
by  this  School  are: 

/—  Preparation  for  College.  The  teachers  are  all  specialists  who  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  consequently  know 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  desired. 

// — Preparation  for  business.  Our  Commercial  Course  is  not  surpassed  in  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  by  that  of  any  school  in  the  country. 

ill — Music.  A Music  Course  of  four  years  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music.  For  those  who  wish  to  combine  music  with  college 
preparation,  courses  of  five  years  are  offered. 

IV — Library  and  Qymnasium.  The  school  has  a working  library  of  6,000  volumes. 
The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  baths. 

V — Location.  Ann  Arbor  not  only  has  a beautiful  and  healthful  situation,  but  also 
presents  a variety  of  high-class  literary  and  musical  entertainments  which, 
when  quality  and  cheapness  are  considered,  cannot  be  equaled  elsewhere 
outside  of  Germany. 

H.  M.  SLAUSON,  Superintendent 

J.  0.  PATTEINGILL,  Principal 


REfTINOTON  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
34  Lafayette  Ave..  Datralt.  Mich. 


Saves  the  Most. 
|k  Time  / 


/ Lasts X 
/theloneestX 
f Time  1 
'REMINGTON^ 
TYPEWRITER 


i WYCKOFF.  SEAMAN  vS  6 BENEDICT! 

L&27  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK / 


Students! 
Decorate  Your 
Rooms! 

AN  ARTISTIC  POSTER  FREE 

Send  us  your  name  on  a postal  card  and 
we  will  mail  to  you  free  a new  brilliantly 
colored  Washburn  poster  (sire  12x18 
inches).  This  poster  is  the  creation  of 
the  Viking's  Head  Studio,  and  has  been 
pronounced  exceedingly  bright  and 
clever,  it  represents  a pastoral  scene,  a 
rabbit  enamored  of  the  music  of  a 
mandolin.  Write  today,  this  offer  may 
not  appear  again. 

LYON  & HEALY,  10  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

Makers  of  the  World-Famous  Washburn 
Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  and  Zithers 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  This  poster  has 
been  awarded  t'rst  prize  In  the  poster  com- 
petition of  1901.  held  by  the  American 
Printer,  New  York  City. 
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“Cyc" 

All  the  Law  in  ONE  Edition 

THAT  15  WHAT  YOU  DECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure 

IT  IS  a complete  working  library  with  yearly  annotations 
IT  IS  NOT  part  ot  an  endless  chain  system  ot  new  editions 


Complete  in  35  Vols.  4 to  6 per  year 

Volumes  I and  II  Mow  'Ready,  Volume  III  In  Press 


PROMINENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

Hon.  SEYMOUR  D.  THOMPSON,  Author  of  “Thompson  on  Corporations,"  etc. 
Hon.  JOHN  F.  DILLON,  Author  of  “Dillon’s  Municipal  Corporations." 

Hon.  JAMES  SCHOULER,  Author  of  “Schouler  on  Domestic  Relations,"  eu.. 
Hon.  SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  GEORGE  HOADLY,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  W.  H.  HAMILTON,  of  New  York. 

Justice  GILBERT  COLLINS,  of  New  Jersey. 

Judge  THOMAS  A.  MORAN,  of  Chicago. 

Justice  CHARLES  L.  LEWIS,  of  Minnesota. 

Ex- Chief  Justice  JONATHAN  ROSS,  of  Vermont. 

Justice  JOHN  S.  WILKES,  of  Tennessee. 

Justice  C.  C.  COLE,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Chief  Justice  JAMES  H.  HAZELRIGG,  of  Kentucky. 

Justice  EMLIN  McCLAIN,  of  Iowa,  Author  of  “McClain  on  Criminal  Law,"  etc. 
Chief  Justice  JOHN  H.  BURFORD,  of  Oklahoma. 

Chief  Justice  A.  H.  WHITFIELD,  of  Mississippi. 

Ex -Attorney-General  W.  A.  KETCH  AM,  of  Indiana. 

Chief  Justice  CARROLL  C.  BOGGS,  of  Illinois. 

Justice  H.  A.  SHARPE,  of  Alabama. 

Chiep  Justice  R.  S.  TAFT,  of  Vermont. 

Justice  CHARLES  V.  BARDEEN,  of  Wisconsin. 

Justice  WALTER  CLARK,  of  North  Carolina,  Author  of  “North  Carolina  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure." 

Justice  JAMES  B.  GANTT,  of  Missouri. 

Justice  JACOB  F.  BURKET,  of  Ohio. 

Chief  Justice  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  of  Colorado. 

Justice  W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  of  Kansas. 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  BATES,  of  Delaware. 

Hon.  U.  M.  ROSE,  of  Arkansas. 

Justice  FRANK  A.  HOOKER,  of  Michigan. 

Chief  Justice  H.  C.  McWHORTER,  of  West  Virginia. 

Justice  GEORGE  W.  BARTCH,  of  Utah. 

Hon.  C.  G.  TIEDEMAN,  Author  of  “Tiedeman  on  Real  Property, " etc. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  F.  RANDOLPH,  Author  of  “Randolph  on  Commercial  Papers," 
etc. 

Chief  Justice  R.  R.  GAINES,  of  Texas. 

Hon.  LEONARD  A.  JONES,  Author  of  “Jones  on  Mortgages,"  etc. 

Chief  Justice  A.  C.  KILLAM,  of  Manitoba,  Can. 

Hon.  E.  B.  KINKEAD,  Author  of  “Kinkead  on  Pleading." 

Hon.  A.  S.  BOLLES,  Author  of  “Bolles  on  Banking. 

Hon.  JAMES  W EATON,  Editor  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reports. 

Hon.  ROSWELL  SHINN.  Author  of  “Shinn  on  Attachment. 

Hon.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY,  Author  of  “Pomeroy  on  Equity." 

The  regular  price  of  $7.50  per  volume  will  be  reduced  to  $6  for  a short  time  to 
advance  subscribers. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company 

Corner  William  and  Liberty  Sts.  NEWyORK 
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SPENCERIAN 

Excellence  for  STEEL  PENS 

over  forty  yean  — ■ - . — 


Select  a k>  for  gur  wrung  ltom 

a sample  card  of  special  numbers  for  cor* 
respondent.  12  pens  for  10c„  postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 


New,  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition 
Now  Ready 

WHO'S  WHO 
in  America 

A Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable  Living 
Men  and  Women  of  the  United  States.  1901- 
190a.  ijao  pages,  edited  by  John  W.  Leon- 
ard. Full  Cloth.  Price.  $2.75. 

No  one  who  aims  to  keep  abreast  of  the  time* 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  book.  It  contains 
short  ‘‘life  sketches”  of  11.551  Notable  Living 
Americans,  telling  not  only  who  they  are  and 
what  they  are.  but  also  where  they  are— the  latest 
address  being  given  in  every  case. 

1 find  the  book  remarkably  convenient,  com- 
prehensive and  accurate.— D.  C.  OILMAN,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Your  book  has  proved  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  satisfactory  of  our  desk  reference  books  the 
past  year  — W.  T.  HARK1S.  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

I constantly  use  the  work  and  constantly  rec- 
ommend it  to  others.  It  is  worth  many  times 
the  price  to  any  busy  man.— THOMAS  WENT- 
WORTH H1GGINSON.  Author. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  by 

A.  IN.  MARQUIS  & CO. 


349  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strict  ]y  confident lol.  Handbook  on  Patents 
aent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patente  token  through  Munn  A Co.  receive 
tpccial  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 


A handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  largest  dr- 
rotation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

I &Co.36,B™*<,"*’New  York 

Office,  625  K Ht-  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLISHERS 

362  to  366  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


School  Books 
»in  a harry 


And  at  New  York  proa,  *n«iy  > 
or  by  the  dozen,  may  be  obtained  \ 
second-hand  or  new,  by  any  boy  « r 
girl  in  the  remotest  hamlet,  or  any 
teacher  or  official  anywhere,  an  J 

> Delivery  prepaid 

Brand  new,  complete  alphabetical 
Catf,1^51,e,/rTr'  •chooI  books  of  all  ( 
publisher i,  if  you  mention  «h»«  gj, 

Stl  HUBS  & ri3LE 

*■»  Cooper  Institute  nrt7  York  Ci',7  1 


COUSINS  & HALL 

South  University  Ava. 

Havb  thk 

Largest  and  Best 
Conservatories 

in  this  section  of  the  State 


E.  D.  KiNNK.IITcsident 

S.  W.  Clarkson,  Cashier 

Harrison  Soule.  Vice-Preside n 


FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  Ann  Arbor,  Jllchlgan 


Drop  in  and  see  them,  or  order  your 
Cut  Flowers  over  either  Phone 


Oapital, 

$100,000 


Surplus  and  Profits 
$40,000 


The  Scharf  Xag, 
Label  <S  Box  Co. 


Ypsll&ntl 

Michigan 


Begin  the  School  Year  Irith  contracts  for  printing 

The  Journal  of  Pedagogy 
The  Michigan  Alumnus  (U.  of  M.  Monthly) 

The  Wolverine  (U.  of  M.  Weekly) 

The  Normal  College  News 
The  High  School  Chat 

And  The  Housefriend  and  Pest  (Ann  Arbor 
Weekly) 

As  regular  publications 

Their  work  is  of  the  highest  order 

Their  prices  carry  an  honest  working  margin 
— no  more 

Their  service  is  characterized  by  promptness 
and  accuracy 

They  will  be  glad  of  your  patronage  and  will 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  merit  and 
retain  it 


.. . The  . . . 

UNDERWOOD  a a 
TYPEWRITER! 

Writes  In  sight  0 0 0 


And  that  isn't  all.  It  has  the  lightest 
touch,  retains  its  perfect  alignment 
ALWAYS,  hns  a tabulator  on  each 
machine — these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why 

It  won  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the 


For  Choice 

MEATS 
POULTRY 
lod  FISH 

Go  to  the 

Washington  Market 


J.  F.  HOELZLE 


Cor.  Washington  St. 
and  Fourth  Ave. 


MILLER  I 
& PRAY  I 


The  Kind 
0!  Groceries 
& Provisions 
Yon  Like 


Pan-American  Exposition,  0000 


Get  an  UNDERWOOD,  use  the  Web- 
ster Star  Ribbons.  Carbon  paper  and 
other  supplies  and  you  will  be  HAPPY. 

. . For  sale  by . . . 

E.  W.  Amsden,  Rex  B.  ClsrK  6 Co., 
340  9.  State  St.,  73  Griswold  St., 
Ann  Arbor,  Detroit, 

Mich.  Mich. 


Every  Day  in  the  Year 
| 300  IN.  Main  St,  ANIN  ARBOR 
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JNO.  C FISCHER 

I2&-I27  S.  MAIN  ST.  103-107  E.  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Dealer  In 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING,  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE,  IRON,  NAILS,  SPORT- 
ING  GOODS,  CUTLERY,  GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Manufacturer  of 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  GAS  REGULATORS,  WARD  CARRIAGES,  STATE 
AQUARIUMS,  INCUBATORS,  TIN,  SHEET  IRON  AND  COPPER  WARE 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  IN  IT  for  Students’  Supplies. 

Give  us  a call  and  be  convinced  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

J" no.  o.  Flsotier 


DEWITT  PLLEI 

Campus 

Photographer 

324  State  Street, Ann  Arbor 

{Over  Calkin*') 

Has  made  a specialty  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Buildings 
and  Campus  Scenes.  Sire  6)4 
by  8)4. 

Platino  Prints  Mailed  Unmounted  at 
26  Cents  Each 

Cameras  Rented  and  Repaired. 
Student  Room  Photos  Made. 
Developing  and  Finishing  Carefully 
Done.  ::::::: 


R.  KEMPF.  Pres.  FRED  H.  BELSER,  Cashier  C.  E.  GREENE.  Vice-Pres 

The  Farmers  & Mechanics  Bank 

Transacts  a general  banking  business. 

Corner  Main  and  Huron  Sts.  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

Headquarters  for  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures,  Port- 
able Stands,  Mantels,  Globes,  Lamps  and  Supplies 

HUT Z ILL  £r  CO. 

114  So.  Main  St.  a ANN  ARBOR 


Henry  Bliton 

CONTRACTOR 

and 

BUILDER 

Fine  Residences 
a Specialty.  Re- 
pairing and  all  kinds 
of  Job  Work  attended 
to  promptly  - - - * 

917  Olivia  Place 
ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

New  State  Phone  210 
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Abbott,  A.  W.  164— Abbott.  \V.  J.  182— Adams, 
C.  C 189— Adama,  C.  K.  164— Ailing,  C.  185— 
Anderson,  E.  189— Anderson,  W.  H.  192 — An. 
grll,  J.  B.  182— Anneke,  E.  E.  185— Arbuckle,  F. 
J llXi— Arnold,  F.  E.  l‘>0— Ashcraft.  E-  M.  Jr. 
1«»3 — Asblev.  H.  W.  184  Aull«,  J.T.  164— Austin, 

B.  M.  190— Axtell,  G.  F.  191. 

Badenhausen.  J.  G.  192-Baird.  A.  R.  I'M— 

Baird,  C.  191-Baker,  F.  E.  185— Baker,  H.  V. 

191— Baldwin.  E- E.  188-B*ldwin,  E.  N.  ISM— 
Baldwin,  W.  S.  193—  B.innon,  J.  W.  19LV— Bar- 
bour, L.  L.  Jo7.  1 70,  183— Barnard,  \1.  I).  1(4 — 
Barnard,  M.  C.  193— Barnes  L.  193— Bates,  J.H. 
193— Beadle.  J 164 — Beadle.  W.  H.  H.  163,  lb5 — 
Beal.  J-  E.  153, 155 — Beal,  W.  J.  165- Ben n,  E.  A. 
193— Bentley,  C.  K 191— Bigelow,  G.  M.  184— 
Boer,  N.  190 — Bogie,  T.  A.  191 — Bogner,  J. 

190 — Boise.  J.  K.  163,  164 — Bowen,  E.  M.  188— 
Hovd,  C.  H.  185—  Bradlr  » . I.  A.  1«0- Brondige, 

J.  E.  191— Bn  okB,  S.  1).  187— Brown,  C.  LeK. 

188-Brown,  D.  B.  193— Brown,  H.  E.  192— 
Brown.  H.  R 192— Brown,  H W.  184—  Brown. 
W.  N.  183— Brunnow,  F.  170  Bryant.  F.  E.  190 
Buckley.  L.  II.  191— Burleson,  J.  H.  168—  Burn- 
ham. S.  H.  190- -Butterfield,  C.  M.  188-But'er- 
field,  R.  O.  188— Butzel,  L.  M.  186-  By  am,  F.  M. 
188. 

Campbell.  D.  St.C.  193  — Campbell,  II.  J.  192 
— Carey,  E.  S.  193— Carle  ton.  W.  183— Carlin, 

C.  H.  187-  Carmody.  M.  H,  l‘X>— Carntody,  T.  E. 

188—  Case.  E.  W.  191— Chapman,  H.  L.  190— 
Chase.  M.  191  Chase,  S.  T.  191— Clark,  11.  N. 

189—  Colbnrn,  F-  8.  191-*-Coldren,  F.  G.  185— 
Coleman,  E.  G.  186— Colson.  B.  191— Coman,  K. 
184— Cook,  M.  L.  189-Cool,  C.  D.  190— Cottrell, 
G.  W.  190— Crissman,  M.  li  192— Crocker,  H.  S. 

186- Curl,  J.  !>•  194— Cutcb**on,  B.  M.  176. 

Dan  forth,  li.  W.  190— Davies,  E.  E.  192— 
Dav»s,  E.  192—  Pavi»,  L.  O.  189— Davis.  M.  D. 
193—  !>ajr,  A.  J 193  Delbridge,  C.  F.  19U. 

Baman,  T.  j.  184  Eaton,  M.  N.  192- Ed- 
munds, C.  W.  190— Edsill,  E.  C.  190- Ehrlich, 
L-  H.  191— Elbel.  L.  199— Emery.  C.  H.  186— 
Erdliu.  J.  G.  186—  Everett.  T.  L.  189— Ewing.  A. 
E-  186  Ewing,  T.  S.  193. 

p.irnham,  1*.  1R2— Fasqoelle,  L.  170— Ferris, 
C.  G.  193-  Field.  C.  F.  184  — Flagg.  F.  J.  192- 
Forbts.  S.  I'M—  F -rtman.  11.  192—  Frazier,  I,.  E. 

191—  Friedman,  I.  K.  175  176,  186,  195  -Frieze,  H. 
S.  151.  163.  165,  169— Fn'ton,  M.  193— Fulton,  M. 

U George.  H.  J.  P.  191-Gibsod,G.H.  189, 193— Gif- 
ford, H 185—  Gilchrist,  N.  A.  187— Goddard,  L. 
O.  174.  175-  Gore.  II.  C.  189  Gray,  G.  E.  184- 
Green.  C.  c.  192  Green,  F.  D.  186. 

Haase.  H I*.  192  Haire,  N.  W.  184-Hall.  H. 

E.  194 — Harkness.  H.  192— Harper,  S.  A.  188— 
Hartwick,  L.  M.  186  — Hascall,  C.  C.  193— Haven, 

E.  O.  173.  174— Hawks,  J. I*  183— Hawley,  H.192— 
Hayes.  II.  W.  191— Heffelbower,  G.  F 192— Beit- 
man.  H.  189— Hench.  E.  C.  187  Herd  man.  H. 
p.  j9i — .Heywood.  C.  IV.  18b—  lligley,  G.  O.  18(i — 
Hildreth,  A.  S.  194— Hill,  A 173—  Holbrook.  E. 

191—  Hole,  C.  B.  189-  Hole,  L.  H.  189-  Hoover.  H. 
n.  193— Howard.  J.  M.  183— Howell, G.  L.  186 
Hoyles.  E A.187  Hoyt.  H-B.  187-Hugh-s.  P.R. 

187—  Humston,  S.  R.  I'M— Hussey,  A.  S.  190- 
Hutch. ns,  11.  B.  182— Hyde,  F.  191. 

Jackson,  H.  C.  187— Johnson,  R.  K.191 — Jolly, 

Kanouse,  M.  C-  191— Ken  field,  W.  F.  183- 
Kent.  C.  W.  190— Kerley.  A.  P.  184—  King,  C.  B. 
194  — Kingsley,  H.  II.  184 — Knight,  A.  H.  191 — 
Knowles,  M.  L.  185— Kryder,  A T 194-  Kurth. 

F.  F.  191. 

Lamb,  D.  H.  186  Lancaster.  M.  194— Lang- 
lev.  S.  I*.  185  Larimer,  B 194 -Law.  W.  G.  189, 

192—  Lawler,  J.  T.  189— Layton,  M.  R.  193 — 


Leavitt.  M B 188 — Lehman,  A.  L.  192— Leon- 
ard. H.  B.  187  Liebig,  H.  A.  187-Lillard  D. 
194  — Logan,  J.  M.  194— Loom D,  G.  S.  192— Lyle. 
H.  G.  190. 

McB  ide,  J.191  — McClung,  M.  G.  186— McCune, 

G.  W.  194—  McGinnis,  E.  192— McIntyre,  D.  174 
McK.bben,  M.  C.  189—  McLeod. D.  194-McPeek. 

K.  R.  190-Maria.  G.  L.  183-Marsh,  E.  C.  191, 

193—  Mason,  E.  188-Mason,  F.G.  193-  Matthews, 
W.  R 182- Mat  ter,  E.  G.  187— Mehlon,  C.F.  192— 
Meh'op,  C.  vs.  19i>_Mcnsel,  E.  H.  187-Mersen, 
J.  J.  189— Mess' nger,  E.  W.  194— Miller.  J.  B. 
186  - Mills,  D.  183— Miner,  K.  R 188—  Mooney 
C.  H.  188,  192  Moore,  L.  189-Morley,  W.  K. 
189— Mountain,  J.T.  190—  Musson,  E.  H.  191  — 
Myers,  C.  D.  184 — Myers,  R.  M.  191. 

Noble.  C.G.  192- Noble.  J.  F.  186,  192—  Noord- 
ewier,  A.  188.  192  -Nye,  G.  L.  186. 

film  Mead.  F.  R.  190— Olney,  E.  174— Olson, 
R.  W.  193  Oroo.  J.  H.  I'M— Oppenheimer,  J.  A. 
191. 

Paddock.  N.  H.  187-Paec,  E.L.  193- Palmer, 

J.  M.  190—  Parker,  H.  J.  193— Parks,  A.  M.  185 — 
Pam,  W.  II.  191— Patten,  A.  C.  188-  Payne,  W. 
R.  185 — Peal-r,  W.  O.  185-I’enfield,  W.  S.  191- 
Person,  S.  H.  191— Petitt.  K.  R.  185-Philips,  C. 

189—  Philips,  H.  183— Pierce.  R.  W.  194-Pilchcr, 

L.  S.  K.  170— Plant,  C.  H.  194-Pond,  A.  B.  184- 
Pond,  1.  K 184—  Porter,  M.  K.  186- Pratt,  G.  C. 

188— Price.  G.  D.  187. 

Rappoport,  L.  M.  190 — Rawden,  E.  192 —Read, 

H.  D.  191-Reed,  C.  J.  185- Reed,  F.  F.  184— 
Reynolds,  C.  H.  193-Richards,  W.  V.  193— 
Ridg*  av.  R.  193—  Riegelman,  I.  W.  189— Kiess, 
A.  I).  187— Ripley,  E.  S.  192  Roach.  M.  193- 
Rubblrs,  A.  G.  194—  Rockwell,  D.  D.  194 — Rock- 
well. M.  J.  I'M — Ruddiman,  M.  C.  I'M. 

Sabin,  M.  183-Savage,  G.  189  -Saxton,  N.  B. 

194 —  Say  lee,  E.  M.-192 — Scarborough,  J.  C.  193 — 
Schuler,  R G.  191 -Scott,  J.  J.  191— Scott,  W.D. 
I'M— Seeley,  I.  C.  193—  Seeley,  L.  C.  187— Sellen, 
T.  B.  194—  Senier.  A.  184— Servaiiu*.  J.  H.  186  — 
Sexton,  M R 194— Shaffer,  F.  NT.  194— Shank, 

K.  C.  193— Sheldon,  C.  P.  19*~Shepard,  L.  190— 
Sherrard.  H.  G.  185-Shilev,  S.  B.  187-Sibbet, 
K.  L.  194— Sipple,  C.  11.  194  Skeel  ..  R.  F.  186- 
Sniart.  Fi.  I.  194  Smith.  B S.  192-  Smith.  C. 
McD.  183— Smith  F.  C.  189-Smith.  R.  A.  190- 
South  worth.  E.  I'M— Spence.  A.  K i63,  170 — 
Spltzley.  W.  A.  187  Springer,  E.  C.  184,  191— 
Steck,  E.  192— Struckman,  E.  G.  188— Sutton, 
E.  R.  186— Sunderland,  E.  R.  191,  192-Swift, 
J.  M.  186. 

Tanner,  H.  S.  189, 190— Tappan,  H.  P.  162, 163, 
165,  168,  169.  170,  173,  174,  176— Ten  Brook,  A.  170 
— Terrel,  C.D.  189 — Thomas.  J.M.  162— Thomas, 

M.  189.  190— Thrift,  J.  T.  m-Tlllotson.  J.  B. 
187— Treat,  C.  R.  194-Turner,  N.  M.  192— 
Tweedy,  A.  B.  184-TwIe*.  W.  K.  194— Twitch- 
ell.  A.  W.  194— Tyler,  M.  C.  151. 

Liles,  C.  184. 

Vance.  J.  W.  163.  165— Vincent,  M.  L-  184— 
Vischer,  A.  184 

Wadsworth,  A.  E.  187-Walbridgc.  C.  P.  184- 
Walker,  T.  S.  193-  Walker.  W.  E.  194— Walrath, 
A.  J.  188  Walaer,  J.  J.  191 -Walsh,  W.  J.  192- 
Warner,  C.  H.  194—  Warthin.  A.  S.— 159— Wat- 
kins, R.  M.  190- -Watting,  L.  191 — Watson,  J.  C. 
172— Waits,  M.  194— Way,  R.  B.  187—  Webster, 
C.  I.  190— Wctmore,  J.  M.  192—  White,  A.  D.  165. 
ITT— White,  A.  H.  170-White,  II.  C.  177-White, 
J.  P.  188— White.  8,  E.  187,  194  - Whitney,  C.  W. 

190—  Whitn*- v,  M M.  190— Wilber,  N.  A.  189— 
Williams.  C.  M.  191-Williams,  G.  P.  163.  l«. 
193 — Wtncbell,  A.  150—  Winierninte,  F.  ».  194— 
W oilman,  B K.  186—  Wood,  J.  W.  164—  Woodard. 
H.  D.  187— Woodward,  I.  C.  188. 

York.  B.  S.  191. 
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YOU  WILL  LIKE  THE 
TURNOUTS  AND  THE 
TREATMENT  YOU  GET  AT 
Both  Phones 


Walker’s 

Livery 

526  Jefferson  St. 


Brown’s 
Drug  Store 


I* *  a (10OD  Drug  Stere.  The 
stock  la  complete,  the  service 
prompt,  the  prices  as  low  as 
any— often  lower  than  others. 
We  solicit  your  trade  on  the 
basis  of  the  above,  and  guar-* 
antes  entire  satisfaction  in 
connection  with  every  trans- 
action 


The  Laundry 
that  satisfies 

Agcocy  of 

PAUL  C.  MEYER 

607  E.  William  St. 


DE  FRIES 
ART  STORE 


C.  E.  GODFREY 

MOVING  0 
a STORING 

Varafcmaa  and  Otiuu 

Ffcoe.  U 410  1ST.  Fourth  Are, 


C.  F.  PARDON 


George  Bischoff 

Tloris  t 

Choice  Cut  Flowers 

AMD 

Decorative  Plants 
Floral  Designs  a Specialty 

*ao  Chapin  5t.  Pbeee  aep 


A Clean  Stock  of  GROCERIES 
The  Beit  MEATS 
The  Lowest  Prices  in  Town 
221-223  N.  MAIN  ST.  ANN  ARBOR 


‘A? 


Engrarlngs,  Etchings 
Prints,  Artistic  Priming 
SUtnettes,  Basts,  Million 
Qntlnt  Room  Ornaments 

H7  South  Fourth  Ave. 

HE.NRY  BROS. 

U.  sf  M.  TAILORS 

709  N.  University  Aye.  - ANN  ARBOR. 


"The  Greatest  Law  Book  of  the  Year” 

(American  Law  Review. J 

Andrews’  American  Law 

A Treatit*  on  the  Jurisprudence, 

Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the. 

United  States.  a a a a 

By  JAMES  De  WITT  ANDREWS 

x 300  Large  Octabo  Pages  S6.$o  Dtlibered 


As  a Preparatory  WorK 
for  Law  Students  Andrews’ 
American  Law  Stands  Un- 
rivaled. a 0 a 


Its  legal  proposition*  are  clearly  and  concisely 
stated,  thus  rendering  them  more  easy  of  compre- 
hension and  less  liable  to  be  forgotten.  The 
earlier  chapter*  are  devoted  to  an  Introduction  to 
American  Law  in  which  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment are  nttractively  outlined.  Definition*  are 


given  to  many  words  and  phrase*  common  to  the  law,  the  technical  meaning  of  which 
has  been  subject  to  change.  Their  modern  acceptation  as  used  by  the  courts  is  cle»rly 
shown . The  casual  reading  of  these  chapters  will  pave  the  way  to  a keen  concep- 
tion of  legal  propositions;  their  careful  study  will  prove  of  the  highest  advantage 
to  either  beginner  or  advanced  student.— "The  Blaclutone  of  America.”—  Hon.  W. 
A.  Woods. 


Covering.  n*  it  dor* . the  entire  field  of  Law.  H states  more 
Aft  a Book  for  Use  Throughuot  legal  proportions  than  any  other  book  and  •tales  them  with 
Iho  Course  Andrew*’  American  accuracy.  It  wu  written  by  a practical  lawyer  and  much  of 
Law  3taodt  Unrivaled.  0 0 the  theory  of  the  law  has,  through  its  absence,  made  room  foe 

the  solving  of  practical  legal  problem*.  "It  seem*  to  me 
superior  to  anything  published  aiuce  the  firat  edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries,  for  giving  Americans  a 
succinct  view  of  American  Law  from  an  American  standpoint/'— Hon.  Simlom  K.  BaLOwnt. 


As  a Book  for  Uso  In  Coantc* 
lion  with  the  Case  Mathod  of 
Teaching.  Andrews*  American 
Law  ^Stands  Unrivaled.  m 0 


A reading  of  the  text  in  connection  with  the  case  or  catea 
to  be  mastered  will  materially  aid  tbe  student  to  a better 
understanding  of  the  legal  phraseology,  and  more  thorough 
comprehension  of  matters  in  issue  snd  tbe  points  decided  in 
the  opinions.  Where  tbe  book  has  been  thus  used,  profes- 
sor* have  asked  whence  came  this  familiarity  with  and  broad 


Esp  of  tbe  cases  discussed.  "And  a feature  of  splendid  value  is  (1)  the  selection  and  analysis  oUead- 
authorities  only  for  each  proposition,  and  (2)  the  clearness  of  tbe  definitions  evolved  by  tbe  author/' 


—Bon.  Wu.  H.  6ba«sap. 


Prom  tbe  foregoing  outline  of  its  salient  features,  it  would 
appear  that  this  book  should  be  invaluable  to  the  student 
during  review  and  in  brushing  up  for  examinations.  It  con- 
tains abort  statements  of  all  the  low  Its  citation  is  well 
selected  ami  sufficiently  copious.  It  is  the  book  for  law 
students  regardless  of  the  method  of  teaching.  "The  institutional  book  of  law  which  American  Law 
Students  have  waited  for.  for  twenty  years.”— Hon.  J.  C.  If  cm*. 
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TO  ME,  an  interested  and  per- 
haps biased  observer,  it 
would  seem  that  no  recent  action 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  has  aroused 
so  much  interest  and  called  forth 
such  universal  and  withal  favorable 
comment  as  their  act  of  appropri- 
ating a sum  of  money  sufficient  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
modern  laboratory  building  destined 
for  the  use  of  students  of  medicine. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  University  was 
pioneer  in  giving  laboratory  in- 
struction to  students.  Laboratory 
instruction  in  chemistry  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  early  fifties;  the  his- 
tological and  physiological  laborato- 
ries were  equipped  in  1877 ; the 
following  year  an  extended  course 
in  physiological  chemistry  was 
added  to  the  curriculum,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  laboratory 
teaching  in  pathology  was  begun. 
A laboratory  of  hygiene  and  bacte- 
riology was  equipped  tn  1888,  and 
laboratory  work  in  these  branches 
was  demanded  of  the  students  of 
medicine.  In  1891  a laboratory  of 
clinical  medicine  was  established, 
and  the  following  year  one  for  ex- 
perimental pharmacology.  Medi- 
cine is  a growing  science,  as  its 
history  for  the  last  two  decades 


may  well  testify.  In  order  to  meet 
this  growth  and  enable  students  of 
medicine  to  benefit  by  this  develop- 
ment and  progress,  constant  addi- 
tions to  medical  curricula  have 
been  necessary,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  as  regards  the  funda- 
mental or  “scientific  branches”  of 
the  medical  curriculum,  those 
branches  which  all  educators  agree 
should  be  taught  by  the  laboratory 
method.  At  present  nearly  half 
the  time  of  residence  of  a student 
of  medicine  is  spent  in  the  various 
laboratories. 

The  science  of  medicine  has 
unfortunately,  in  recent  years,  de- 
veloped much  more  rapidly  than 
have  the  buildings  and  equipment 
necessary  for  teaching  the  same. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  this  med- 
ical school,  but  to  a large  extent 
also  of  our  sister  institutions.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
“make-shifts”  resorted  to  on  the 
part  of  medical  educators,  to 
meet  these  increasing  demands,  to 
record  the  evolution  and  metamor- 
phosis of  buildings  and  rooms  which 
have  taken  place  in  order  to  furnish 
space  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
laboratory  work.  Necessity  has 
often  compelled  the  use  of  rooms 
which  no  flight  of  poetic  fancy 
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would  call  suitable  for  the  purpose 
to  which  they  were  put , and  yet, 
to  the  credit  of  many  teachers  be  it 
said,  good  work  has  been  done. 
Such  environments  have  not  only 
cramped  instruction  but  have  mate- 
rially retarded  research. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  time 
to  think  of  the  past,  but  rather  the 
moment  for  reflecting  on  the  future ; 
and  here  the  outlook  is  hopeful. 
Gifts,  and  in  some  instances  very 
generous  gifts,  have  in  recent  years 
been  made  to  a goodly  number  of 
medical  schools,  which  will  enable 
these  schools  adequately  to  meet 
their  obligations.  It  is  therefore 
gratifying  to  those  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
this  University  to  see  that  the 
Board  of  Regents  has  recognized 
and  appreciated  the  need  of  a mod- 
ern medical  school,  and  has  given 
material  expression  of  this  appreci  - 
ation  by  the  appropriation  of  funds 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  a lab- 
oratory' building  for  the  use  of  this 
department. 

This  sum,  though  modest  when 
compared  with  the  five-hundred- 
thousand  and  million -dollar  gifts 
recently  made  to  two  American 
medical  schools,  will  petmit  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  the 
building  portrayed  in  this  short 
sketch. 

From  the  address  of  the  late 
chairman  of  the  medical  committee, 
Honorable  Hermann  Kiefer,  de- 
livered at  the  laying  of  the  comer 
stone  of  this  building  I quote  as 
follows:  — “The  erection  of  this 


building  is  a debt  handed  down 
from  the  nineteenth  century  which 
we  are  trying  to  pay  at  the  threshold 
of  the  twentieth : the  erection  of  a 
home  for  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  this  University. 

. . . It  represents  the  fulfil- 

ment of  a long  cherished  wish,  the 
final  relief  of  long  felt  wants,  the 
realization,  partly'  at  least,  of  plans 
entertained  for  years,  and  pros- 
pects opening  for  a bright  future.” 
For  the  benefit  of  alumni,  to  whom 
these  lines  are  more  particularly 
addressed,  and  other  readers  famil- 
iar with  the  topography  of  this 
Campus,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
new  building  now  in  process  of 
erection  stands  north  of  the  old 
medical  building,  between  it  and 
the  Waterman  gymnasium. 

The  building  is  rectangular  in 
shape,  measuring  175  by  145 
feet,  the  long  sides  facing  north 
andsouth.  An  interior  court,  meas- 
uring about  75  by  45  feet,  admits 
light  to  all  parts  of  the  building. 
The  structure  will  consist  of  a high 
basement  and  three  stories.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  is  treated 
in  the  Renaissance  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  basement  and  first  story 
are  faced  with  dressed  field  stone, 
laid  in  course.  The  upper  stories  are 
of  pressed  brick  of  light  buff  color 
and  mottled,  with  ornamental  and 
molded  brick  for  belt  courses, arches, 
and  cornices.  The  two  main  orna- 
mental entrances  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  building  are  con- 
structed of  Bedford  limestone. 
The  vestibules  are  faced  with 
pressed  brick  of  dark  red  color. 
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The  interior  of  walls  and  nearly  all 
partitions  are  finished  with  stock 
brick  and  will  be  coated  with 
enamel  paint.  The  floors  and 
corridors  throughout  the  entire 
building  will  be  of  quarter -sawed 
Georgia  pine,  except  in  the  case  of 


any  one  room  will  be  put,  and  the 
number  of  persons  accommodated. 
The  fresh  air  supply  for  the  venti- 
lation is  heated  to  about  eighty 
degrees  before  being  forced  into  the 
building.  Besides  this  each  room 
is  supplied  with  direct  steam  heat- 


Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone 


the  anatomical  laboratories,  which 
will  have  monolithic,  water-tight 
floors.  The  ceilings  throughout 
will  be  of  wood.  The  general  finish 
of  the  interior  will  be  of  Louisiana 
red  cypress. 

Especial  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  heating  and  ventilation,  and 
after  full  consideration  the  follow- 
ing systems  were  adopted  as  the 
most  satisfactory.  By  a system  of 
fans  the  air  in  each  room  will  be 
changed  from  four  to  ten  times  each 
hour,  varying  with  the  use  to  which 


ing,  sufficient  to  warm  it  to  about 
sixty  degrees.  By  a system  of  heat 
regulation  the  required  temperature 
of  each  room  can  be  controlled 
within  two  degrees.  Hoods,  flues, 
etc.,  will  be  placed  in  all  rooms 
where  needed.  Especial  attention 
will  also  be  given  to  the  plumbing 
throughout  the  building.  Two 
amphitheaters,  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
building,  will  extend  through  the 
first  and  second  stories,  the  one 
accommodating  four  hundred  fifty, 
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the  other  three  hundred  fifty  stu-  rooms  allotted  to  each  depart- 
dents.  These  will  be  finished  in  ment  in  this  building,  will  in- 
Georgia  pine.  elude  one  general  laboratory  for 

This  building  will  accommodate  elementary  work,  which  will 

the  departments  of  hygiene  and  accommodate  from  forty  to  sixty 
bacteriology;  physiological  chem-  students  respectively,  smaller  rooms 
istry;  pathology;  auatomy  includ-  for  heads  of  the  departments,  rooms 


n 


Pu^t-l  or-  f)  /y  isr/'^BcHT' 

1 Receiving  room  for  anatomical  material.  — 15  Dark  room.— 1®- 17- 18  Animal  room! 

27  x 14  ft. — 2 Injecting  room,  17  x 17  ft.— 3 for  department*  of  hygiene  and  bacteriology. 

Refrigerator  and  store  room  for  anatomical  ma-  54*  16  it.  19-80-23  Chemical  store  rooms  for 

terial.  22  x 17  ft. — 4 Kngiue  room,  with  engine  departments  of  hygiene,  bacteriology,  and  phya- 

for  refrigerator  plant.  20 x 20  ft.  5 Crematory.  iological  chemistry.  43  x 20  ft.,  and  20  x 12  ft.— 

20  x 18  ft.  — 0-7.  Anatomical  store  rooms.  17  x 14  2 1 Dark  room,  storage.  — 5854  Low  temperature 

ft.  and  24  x 17  ft.— 8 Room  for  preparation  of  liiCUbator.~24  Janitor’s  room.  — *5  Surgical 

material  received  from  autopsies.  36x20  ft. — ® anatomy  room  for  sectional  work.  24  x 17  ft.— 26 

Autopsy  receiving  room . — I O store  room  for  Demonstrator  of  surgery",  private  room,  18x17 

histological  laboratory.  32x  20  ft.  — 1 1 Animal  ft.  — 27  Animal  room  for  surgical  anatomy.  17x17 

room  for  histological  laboratory.  32  x 19  ft.— 12  ft.— 2**  Bandaging  room,  for  sectional  work. 

Heating,  fans.  etc..  54  x 32  ft.— 13  Room  for  mi-  18  x 15  ft.— 29  Operating  room  for  surgical  an- 

crophotography,  36  x 20  ft.— 14  Printing  room.  atomy.  30  x 15  ft. 


ing  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  ; for  assistants,  rooms  for  special 
histology  and  embryology ; and  work,  rooms  for  advanced  and 
will  provide  faculty  room  and  research  students,  departmental 
offices  for  the  dean  and  secretary'  libraries,  store  rooms  and  animal 
of  the  department.  In  a general  rooms,  and  lavatories.  To  make 
way  it  may  be  stated  that  the  this  allotment  of  space  more  intelli- 
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gible  it  should  be  stated  that  a alternate,  each  in  turn  taking  up 
laboratory  period  in  each  of  the  new  work.  The  size  of  such  sec- 
branches  above  mentioned  extends  tions  varies  from  about  thirty  to 
through  nine  weeks,  the  student  sixty;  each  general  laboratory  in 
working  every  afternoon  from  one  this  building  will  therefore  accom- 
o'clock  until  five.  The  elementary  modate  one  such  section.  Students 
work  in  each  department  is  thus  are  given  opportunity  to  elect 


op-  I 

1 Dr.  Vaughan's  private  room,  24x20  ft—  3 Dr. 
Vaughan's  research  laboratory.  32  x 18  ft.— 3 
Room  for  food  analysis,  17  x 12  ft. — 4-5  Rooms 
for  research  work  in  hygiene,  each  17  x 16  ft.— 
6 Incubator  room.  16  x 15  ft.— 7 Room  for  special 
research.  16  x 15  ft.— H Room  for  water  analysis. 
16  x 15ft. — # For  assistant  in  hygiene.  16x  12  ft. — 
IO  General  laboratory  for  elementary  work  in 
pathology,  50  x 36  ft. — 11  Private  laboratory  of 
Dr.  Warthin,  18  x 16  ft. — 1 3 Staff  room.  18x16 
ft.— 13  Preparation  room.  18  x 15  ft.— 14  Assist* 


i ny-r  TZ-ooa. 

ants' room,  15  x 15  ft.— 13  Oven  room.  20  x 12  ft. 
19-17  Rooms  for  advanced  students  in  pat  hoi* 
ogy,  each  22  x 16  ft, — IS  Pathological  museum. 
36  x 25  ft.— 10-20  Amphitheaters.— 21  Men's 
cloak  room.— -‘2  Lavatory,  men- 23-24  Cloak 
room  and  lavatory,  women.— 23  Janitor's  room. 
—30  Preparation  room  for  amphitheater.— 37 
Faculty  room.  36  x 25  ft.— 38  Office  of  dean  of 
the  department  of  medicine.  17  x 12  ft.—  39  Office 
of  secretary  of  the  ^department  of  medicine,  17  x 
14  ft. 


repeated  four  times  each  year,  optional  laboratory  work,  after  or 
The  students  of  each  of  the  first,  before  the  completion  of  their 
second,  and  third  years  are  divided  required  work.  They  may  do  this 
into  four  sections,  each  section  in  two  vacant  laboratory  periods  of 
entering  a laboratory  at  the  begin-  the  first  two  years  of  their  resi- 
ning  of  a laboratory  period.  At  dence,  and  for  a portion  of  their  time 
the  end  of  such  a period  the  sections  during  the  third  year.  This  elective 
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work  is  in  advance  of  the  elemen-  sized.  All  the  rooms  will  receive 
tary  work  as  given  in  any  one  an  abundant  supply  of  direct  sun- 
department,  and  is  intended  to  pre-  light.  Windows  are  high  and 
pare  the  student  for  research  work,  broad,  and  are  as  closely  placed  as 
Rooms  for  this  work  are  set  aside  can  be  without  weakening  the  ex- 
in each  department.  terior  walls.  The  architects  have 


I Geueral  laboratory  for  elementary  work  in 
histology.  SO  * 96  ft.—' £-3  Private  laboratories  of 
Dr.  Huber,  24  x 17  ft.,  ami  lu  x 17  It. — 4 Operat- 
ing room,  15  x 1C  ft.—-"  Laboratory  for  advanced 
students  in  histology,  24  x 15  ft.  -0  Preparation 
room.  16  x 12  ft.— 7 For  assistant  in  histology,  17  x 
13  ft. — M Rmbryological  laboratory.  32  x 17  ft  9 
Department  library,  anatomy,  histology,  embry- 
ology. 17  x 10  ft.— 10  Museum  preparation  room. 
8x17  ft.—  1 1 Anatomical  and  einhryological  mu- 
aetmi.  36  x 36  ft.— 12  General  laboratory  for  ele- 


mentary work  in  bacteriology',  5C  x 45  ft. — 13 
Private  laboratory  of  Dr.  Novy.  24x17  ft.— 14-1 5 
Storerooms  for  cultures  of  bacteria.— IB  Incu- 
bator room.  15x10  ft.— 1"  Room  for  advanced 
students  in  bacteriology,  24  x 15  ft.—  1H  Incuba- 
tor room.  12  x S ft.  — 19-20  Upper  half  of  amphi- 
theaters.— 21  ice  rooms,  12  x 8 ft.  — 22  Room  for 
autopsies  on  inoculated  animals.  24  x 17  ft.— 
23  Assistant's  room.  17  x 12  ft.— 24  Inoculating 
room.  18  x 17  ft. — 23  Disinfecting  room.— 20 
Bacteriological  laboratory.  36  x 36  ft. 


The  legends  accompanying  each 
floor-plan , giving  details  of  arrange  - 
ment  of  rooms  with  dimensions, 
obviate  the  necessity  of  a minute 
statement  concerning  the  interior 
arrangement  of  this  building.  Men  - 
tion  may  however  be  made  of  cer- 
tain features,  thus  far  not  empha- 


succeeded  in  presenting  a pleasing 
exterior  in  spite  of  a somewhat 
monotonous  alternation  of  windows 
and  intervening  wall-space,  so 
essential  for  a laboratory  build- 
ing. The  court  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  furnish  an  abundance  of 
light  to  the  rooms  facing  it.  The 
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longer  face  of  the  large  laboratories  one  department  will  thus  be  placed 
which  are  destined  for  general  on  one  floor. 

instruction  in  each  department,  The  entrance  and  stairs  lead  to 
and  which  are  of  rectangular  about  the  center  of  the  space  allot- 
shape,  is  directed  northward,  thus  ted  to  any  one  department,  placing 
receiving  north  light;  the  shorter  the  large  laboratories  and  the 


1 Anatomical  laboratory.  50  x 36  ft.— 2 Small 
anatomical  laboratory,  32  x »7  ft.— 3 Laboratory 
for  advanced  students  in  anatomy.  32  x 15  ft.— 

4 Men’s  clonk  and  toilet  room.  22  x 15  ft  — 

5 Anatomical  laboratory  for  women  students, 
36  x 17  ft.— 6 Clonk  and  toilet  room,  women.  17 
x 10  ft. — 7 For  assistants  in  anatomy.  17  x 15  ft. 
—8  Recitation  room.  36  x 36  ft.— 9 Osteolojfical 
Storeroom.  20  x 15  ft.—  lO  Oncological  labora- 
tory. 30  x 2<i  ft.— 1 1 Neurological  laboratory.  50 
x 20  ft.— 1*  Private  room  of  I)r.  McMurrich.  50x15 
ft.— 13  For  instructor  in  anatomy,  and  adjoining 


room  for  special  research.— 14  General  labora- 
tory for  elementary  work  in  physiological 
chemistry.  SO  x 45  ft.— 13  For  microscopical 
work  of  students  in  physiological  chemistry, 
32  x 17  ft.  — 1®  For  advanced  students  in  physio- 
logical chemistry.  32  x 15  ft.— 17  Preparation 
room,  15  x 10  ft.— 18  Assistant’s  room.  20  x 17  ft. 
— 19  Combustion  room.  17  x 16  ft  — *40  Room  for 
special  research.  17  x 17  ft.— 21  Optical  room. 
15  x 12  ft.— 258  Gas  analysis.  18  x 15  ft. — 23  Reci- 
tation room.  36  x 36  ft. 


face  is  directed  toward  the  east  or 
west  respectively.  As  may  be  seen 
from  tbe  floor  plans  presented,  each 
department  will  occupy  one  half 
the  floor-space  of  the  northern  and 
southern  portion  of  one  story,  and 
the  eastern  or  western  portion  of 
the  same  floor.  The  work  of  any 


smaller  rooms  within  easy  access. 
The  main  entrances  to  the  two  am- 
phitheaters are  from  the  second 
floor,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
stairs.  Two  elevators,  one  placed 
in  the  eastern,  the  other  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  building, 
connect  the  basement  with  the 
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three  floors.  Smaller  lifts  are  placed 
in  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  details  of  arrangement  of 
rooms  are  given  in  the  floor  plans 
presented.  In  the  space  allotted 
me  it  will  not  be  possible  to  con- 
sider this  more  fully.  Attention 
may  however  be  drawn  to  the  fol- 
lowing general  plan  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms.  In  each  depart- 
ment the  private  work  rooms  of 
the  director,  the  rooms  of  assistants, 
preparation  rooms,  and  store  rooms, 
as  well  as  rooms  designed  for  stu- 
dents engaged  in  advanced  work, 
are  grouped  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  general  laboratory. 
All  these  related  rooms  are  thus 
within  easy  reach  of  each  other, 
and  yet  all  are  entered  from  corri- 
dors, so  that  workers  in  any  one 
room  need  not  be  disturbed  by 
occupants  of  other  rooms  nor  by 
the  necessary  to  and  fro  passage. 
Rooms  for  special  work  and  for 
those  engaged  in  research  work 
are  separate  from  other  rooms  and 
are  also  entered  from  corridors. 
The  animal  rooms  have  been  placed 
iu  the  basement,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  elevators.  A suite  of  rooms, 
designed  for  raicrophotography, 
photography,  developing  and  print- 
ing, is  placed  in  the  basement,  and 
will  be  used  in  common  by  the 
several  departments. 

Before  bringing  this  sketch  to  a 
close,  brief  mention  may  be  made 
of  certain  contemplated  changes  in 
the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the 
medical  department,  to  be  entered 
upon  in  the  near  future.  It  is 


hoped  to  remodel  the  “Old  Medical 
Building”  to  the  extent  that  the 
departments  of  physiology  and 
pharmacology  will  be  suitably  ac- 
commodated. Of  the  two  lecture 
rooms  now  in  this  building,  one 
will  be  renovated  and  used  for  in- 
struction in  chemistry;  the  other, 
primarily  for  instruction  in  physi- 
ology; while  a third  room,  prima- 
rily for  instruction  and  demonstra- 
tion in  pharmacology,  will  be  ad- 
ded. A smaller  building  now  in 
use  for  practical  anatomy,  will  in 
all  probability  be  remodeled  for  the 
use  of  the  department  of  electro- 
therapeutics. During  the  coming 
summer  the  hospitals  will  be  en- 
larged by  the  building  of  an  addi- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  “Palmer 
Ward,”  and  by  the  erection  of  the 
Psychopathic  Ward. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  med  - 
ical  building  was  laid  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  on  October  15, 
1901.  At  the  present  writing  the 
basement  and  the  walls  for  the  first 
two  stories  are  completed.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  building  will  be 
enclosed  by  the  latter  part  of  May, 
and  should  nothing  unforeseen  in- 
tervene, it  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  opening  of  the  com- 
ing session.  It  seems  fitting  that 
this  department  should  be  able  to 
enter  these  new  quarters  at  the 
threshold  of  its  second  semi-cen- 
tennial. May  it  develop  and  prosper 
and  may  its  influence  expand  in  the 
coming  fifty  years  in  a measure 
equal  to  that  of  the  two  and  one- 
half  decades  so  recently  completed. 
We  delight  in  honoring  the  found - 
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ers  of  this  department.  They  built  feelings  toward  us  of  the  present, 
wisely  and  broadly.  If  those  of  our  work  will  not  have  been  in  vain, 
the  future  shall  cherish  similar  G.  Carl  Huber,  '87m 


The  Early  Days  of  the  Medical  Department 


* I '"HE  medical  professors  of  fifty 
* years  ago  have  all  passed 
away ; of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  not  one  is  living,  and 
of  the  members  of  the  first  gradu  - 
ating  class  (1851)  I am  the  only 
survivor.  It  would  therefore  seem 
proper  that  I should  make  a note 
of  these  early  times  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a great  University.  Notonly 
that,  but  loyalty  to  my  alma  mater 
and  affection  for  our  great  Univer- 
sity, would  lead  me  to  point  out  to 
later  classes  the  wonderful  contrast 
between  then  and  now. 

While  the  University  was  nom- 
inally open  for  students  in  1841, 
the  entire  enrollment  of  students  in 
the  literary  department  up  to  1850 
was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty - 
three.  The  I, its  in  1850,  in  all  the 
classes,  numbered  seventy -three. 
They  held  their  heads  high,  con- 
sidered themselves  the  social  aris- 
tocracy of  the  village,  and  affected 
to  dominate  the  social  life,  inform- 
ing the  Medics  that  if  we  would 
behave  ourselves,  and  keep  our 
place,  we  would  be  tolerated;  but 
if  we  rashly  presumed  to  encroach 
upon  the  social  field — -!  and  ? — 
But  when  one  hundred  and  forty - 
three  Medics  confronted  seventy  - 
three  Tits,  the  social  aspect 
changed. 

In  the  department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts  there  were  five 
regular  professors,  and  happily,  by 


accident  or  design,  these  professors 
were  members  (and  representa- 
tives?) of  the  leading  churches  in 
the  State.  In  this  way  sectarianism 
was  kept  out  of  the  University! 

The  roll  read ; Professor  George 
P.  Williams,  Episcopalian;  Pro- 
fessor John  H.  Agnew,  Presbyte- 
rian ; Professor  Daniel  D.  Whedon, 
Methodist ; Professor  Andrew  Ten 
Brook,  Baptist;  Professor  Louis 
Fasquelle,  Roman  Catholic. 

This  was  before  Tappan  ruled. 

The  medical  faculty  had  likewise 
five  professors,  but  they  did  not 
represent  different  schools  in  medi- 
cine. “There  is  only  one  school 
in  medicine,  just  as  there  is  only- 
one  God  in  theology.”  To  speak 
of  "schools  of  medicine”  was  rank 
heresy  in  those  days. 

The  five  professors  were  Dr. 
Abram  Sager,  Dr.  Silas  H.  Doug- 
las, Dr.  Moses  Gunn,  Dr.  Samuel 
Denton,  and  Dr.  J.  Adams  Allen. 

To  this  list  of  active  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  should  be 
added  the  name  of  that  noble  man 
and  distinguished  physician,  Dr. 
Zina  Pitcher,  Emeritus  “Professor 
of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  aud 
Obstetrics.”  In  his  standing  in 
the  profession  and  the  community. 
Dr.  Pitcher  might  well  have  been 
called  “the  beloved  physician.” 
He  gave  the  address  to  the  first 
class  graduating  from  the  medical 
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department,  in  which  he  alluded 
to  the  position  of  “the  physician  as 
the  healer,”  and  spoke  hopefully 
of  the  new  medical  department  and 
its  future.  He  closed  by  express- 
ing the  hope  that  “this  medical  col- 
lege, thus  inaugurated  and  equip- 
ped, may 
continue  to 
shed  the 
dew  of  its 
blessing  on 
su  ff  e r i n g 
huma  n i ty 
to  the  end 
of  time.  ” 
The  formal 
opening  of 
the  medi- 
cal depart  - 
m e n t in 
1850  was 

Robert  C.  Kcdzie.  'Sim  on  a gloo_ 

my  October  day.  The  objec- 
tive point  for  the  students  was  the 
solitary  brick  building  on  the  east 
side  of  “the  square.”  It  was  never 
a cheerful -looking  pile.  In  front 
of  it  was  a high  gate  opening  on  a 
country'  road,  bey'ond  which  was  a 
ragged  rail  fence  backed  by  some 
scraggy  bushes.  The  students  were 
strangers  to  each  other,  aud  to  their 
surroundings ; the  organizing  class  - 
feeling  was  wanting,  for  there  was 
no  skeleton  of  a last  year’s  class 
about  which  they  could  rally.  As 
a class  they  had  no  past  history. 
They  were  a group  of  solitaries — a 
rope  of  sand  rather  than  a bar  of 
steel. 

The  students  drifted  into  the  lec- 
ture room  of  the  medical  building 


for  the  opening  exercises,  and  the 
professors  in  turn  came  before  their 
medical  flock  to  give  their  polished 
and  scholarly  introductory  lectures, 
to  paint  in  strong  colors  the  work  to 
be  done  during  the  year,  aud  the 
promise  of  good  to  the  diligent. 
These  orations  shot  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd  and  no  one  was  hit  or 
hurt.  The  professors  were  strong 
lecturers  and  able  teachers,  but  the 
weak  point  was  the  unorganized 
and  unsympathetic  character  of  the 
audience. 

When  I arrived  at  Ann  Arbor  I 
was  told  that  a room  and  boarding 
place  had  been  secured  for  me  at  a 
Mr.  West’s,  by  a young  man  named 
David  Ward.  He  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  me,  but  from  some  whim 
he  had  selected  me  for  roommate 
as  well  as  classmate,  and  for  months 
we  studied,  roomed,  and  slept  to- 
gether. He  was  a close  student, 
upright  in  life,  and  of  a strong  will. 
I found  that  the  sore  spot  in  his  feel- 
ings was  the  suspicion  that  the  rich 
Ward  cousins  in  Detroit  looked 
down  upon  him  because  he  was 
poor.  “I’ll  be  as  rich  and  hold  my 
head  as  high  as  any  of  them  before 
I die,”  said  the  future  millionaire; 
and  he  said  it  with  compressed  lip 
and  steady  eye  that  meant  business. 
Our  paths  have  diverged  widely 
since  those  days,  but  we  remained 
good  friends  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
A few  years  ago  he  wrote  me  from 
Detroit: — “Come  and  take  dinner 
with  me,  and  eat  potatoes  boiled 
with  their  jackets  on — the  only  way 
potatoes  should  ever  be  cooked.” 

The  leading  business  man  in  Ann 
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Arbor  was  W.  S.  Maynard,  who 
kept  a large  store,  and  in  it  a de- 
partment devoted  to  drugs  and 
medicines.  He  kept  a full  supply 
of  the  excellent  powdered  drugs  of 
Schefflein,  Haynes  & Co.  and  the 
fluid  extracts  of  Tilden  & Co.  Dr. 
Allen  in  his  lectures  on  materia 
medica  laid  such  emphasis  on  the 
imperative  need  of  good  medicines 
to  cure  the  sick  that  the  drug  store 
of  Mr.  Maynard  was  prized.  Many 
old  doctors  will  recall  these  medi- 
cines, and  the  golden  era  of  lancet, 
blue  pills,  and  blisters,  and  the 
healing  office  of  laudable  pus. 

There  were  no  rushes  in  those 
days,  and  the  question  of  caps  or 
canes  was  yet  in  abeyance.  But  if 
any  student  became  too  frisky  and 
disposed  to  ‘ ‘ elevate  the  ancient 
Henry,”  the  cry  “pass  'im  up” 
would  be  raised,  and  he  who  de- 
sired to  rise  above  his  fellows  would 
be  hustled  over  the  tops  of  seats 
and  benches  of  the  lecture  room  till 
the  top  was  reached,  when  a bump 
a /ergo  against  the  rear  wall  was  the 
kiss  of  forgiveness! 

Many  persons  regarded  with  awe 
the  dissecting  room  "where  dead 
folks  were  cut  up,”  and  the  ques- 
tion "Where  do  you  get  your  sub- 
jects?” had  a strange  fascination 
for  many  people.  The  reply,  "We 
raise  ’em,”  did  not  seem  to  satisfy 
the  inquiring  mind.  There  was  no 
legalized  method  by  which  material 
for  dissection  could  be  secured,  and 
the  dark  suspicion  that  graves  were 
robbed  in  the  vicinity  took  posses- 
sion of  many  minds.  The  sus- 
picion was  confirmed  when  it  was 


discovered  that  a grave  in  a ceme- 
tery only  a few  miles  away  had 
been  robbed  under  atrocious  cir- 
stances,  fragments  of  the  broken 
coffin  and  torn  portions  of  the  shroud 
being  left  beside  the  half  filled 
grave.  The  outrage  was  charged 
to  the  Medical  College.  Bitter  hos- 
tility against  the  College  broke 
forth  at  once.  A mob  gathered  in 
the  evening  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  burning  the  medical  build- 
ing; the  mob  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers,  and  under  the  harangue 
of  a tap -room  demagogue,  they  an- 
nounced their  purpose  of  “burning 
that  butcher  shop  of  human  flesh, 
and  scattering  the  young  crop  of 
sawbones  that  would  not  let  the 
dead  sleep  in  their  graves.  ’ ’ 

The  medics  had  their  spies  in  the 
mob,  and  when  it  was  learned  that 
it  was  planned  to  burn  the  medical 
building,  a guard  of  one  hundred 
armed  medics  patrolled  the  campus 
to  protect  the  building,  having  signs 
and  countersigns  to  exclude  our 
enemies.  The  mob,  learning  of 
this  determined  guard,  soon  cooled 
down  and  dispersed.  A suit  at  law 
for  desecrating  a grave,  in  which 
the  witnesses  knew  little  and  re- 
membered less,  was  the  outcome  of 
the  excitement.  The  Old  Medical 
Building  still  stands. 

A class  of  seven  started  in  1850 
with  the  hope  of  graduating  in  the 
spring  of  1851.  We  prided  our- 
selves on  our  mystical  number,  and 
like  Wordsworth's  little  maid,  said 
beyond  all  contradiction,  we  are 
seven . But  when  the  time  of  giving 
out  the  diplomas  arrived,  John  M. 
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Alden  took  one  step  to  the  rear,  and 
led  the  class  list  for  1852.  The  six 
that  graduated  were  James  D.  Alex- 
ander, Alfred  H.  Bayles,  Henry 
C.  Huntsman.  Robert  C.  Kedzie, 
John  O’Brien,  and  David  Ward. 

Of  this  class  only  one  survives. 
All  the  rest  have  crossed  to  the 

Some  Experiences 

THE  medical  expert  has  not 
always  been  properly  under- 
stood or  correctly  measured.  Some 
good  things,  which  he  does  not  al- 
ways deserve,  have  been  said  about 
him,  and  many  bad  things,  which 
he  seldom  deserves,  have  been  said 
against  him.  Like  all  other  human 
beings,  the  medical  expert  is  liable 
to  fall  into  error.  His  judgment 
may  be  warped  and  twisted,  and 
he  may  suffer  from  mental  astigma- 
tism, but  as  a rule,  he  is  honest  and 
he  comes  as  near  to  telling  the 
truth  as  mortal  man,  with  all  his 
frailties,  can.  Some  unthinking 
people  have  hinted  that  the  medical 
expert  swears  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  party  that  employs 
him. 

As  a rule  there  is  no  truth  in  this 
accusation.  The  expert  is  employed 
because  he  is  willing  to  swear  to 
certain  things.  Usually  the  leading 
lawyer  in  charge  of  a case  goes  to 
the  expert  and  lays  before  him 
those  parts  of  the  case  which  involve 
medical  testimony.  He  may  do 
this  by  a statement  of  facts,  as  he 
sees  and  understands  them,  or  he 
may  do  it  by  the  presentation  of 
hypothetical  questions.  If  on  the 
trial  the  lawyer  is  unable  to  prove 
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other  shore,  David  Ward  being  the 
last  one  to  lay  down  the  burden  of 
life. 

After  life's  fitful  fever  they  sleep  well. 

Robert  C.  Kedzie , 'Sint, 
Agricultural  College, 

Michigan 

as  a Medical  Expert 

the  facts  which  he  had  assumed  in 
his  conversation  with  the  expert, 
and  upon  which  his  hypothetical 
questions  have  been  based,  the 
medical  man  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
lawyer’s  failure.  It  frequently 
happens  that  after  the  lawyer  has 
presented  his  case  to  the  medical 
man  and  learned  the  latter’s  opinion 
of  the  same,  he  says,  ‘‘I  do  not 
want  you  in  this  case.”  The  law- 
yer makes  mistakes  quite  as  often 
as  the  doctor,  and  when  the  former 
presents  to  the  latter  a distorted 
statement,  he  need  not  be  surprised 
when  the  doctor  fails  him  on  the 
witness  stand.  The  lawyer  should 
always  endeavor  to  present  to  his 
expert  a perfectly  honest  and  un- 
biased statement  of  his  case. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  lawyer  depends  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  particulars  upon 
his  witnesses,  and  it  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case  that  the  lawyer  is 
quite  as  much  disappointed  wdth 
his  witnesses  to  facts  as  he  is  with 
his  expert  witness.  Even  honest 
people  may  be  absolutely  sure  of  a 
thing  which  they  are  not  able  to 
substantiate  when  placed  upon  the 
witness  stand  with  a brilliant  cross 
examiner  to  question  their  knowl- 
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edge.  The  honest  medical  expert 
will  never  depart  by  a hair’s  breadth 
from  the  absolute  truth,  as  he  sees 
and  understands  it,  in  his  testi- 
mony. 

In  all  criminal  cases  the  expert 
should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  on 
the  witness  stand  for  the  purpose  of 
enlightening  the  jury  on  profes- 
sional subjects.  He  is  there  pri- 
marily and  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  the  truth,  and  if  the  truth 
hurts  his  client,  he  must  tell  it 
nevertheless.  The  writer  was  once 
placed  in  a most  embarrassing  po- 
sition on  the  witness  stand.  In 
brief,  the  important  details  in  the 
case  were  as  follows : An  old  man 

who  lived  alone  in  a small  cabin 
was  found  one  morning  dead  on 
the  floor  of  his  house.  His  skull 
had  been  crushed  in  by  a cruel 
blow  inflicted  with  the  back  of  an 
axe,  which  lay  near  the  victim. 

The  man  who  first  discovered 
the  murdered  person  and  reported 
to  the  neighbors,  was  a ne’er-do- 
well,  half  witted  individual,  who 
worked  in  the  neighborhood  at  odd 
jobs.  The  day  before  the  murdered 
man  was  found,  the  man  who 
reported  his  death  had  been  paint- 
ing blinds  for  a farmer  in  the  vicin- 
ity, with  green  paint.  A tiny  bit 
of  green  paint  was  found  on  the  axe 
helve,  and  the  man  who  reported 
the  murder  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  the  crime.  Samples  of  the 
green  paint  from  the  blinds,  and 
that  on  the  axe  helve  were  submit- 
ted. to  the  writer  for  examination 
and  comparison.  On  the  witness 
stand  he  testified  that  these  two 


paints  were  made  up  of  the  same 
substances,  were  both  adulterated 
with  the  same  material,  and  were 
composed  of  microscopic  granules 
of  the  same  size. 

When  this  testimony  was  given 
it  seemed  to  strike  the  counsel  for 
the  defense  as  a death  blow  to  his 
client,  and  when  the  witness  was 
turned  over  for  cross  examination 
a few  irrelevant  questions  were 
asked,  and  the  defense  rested.  The 
prosecutor  said,  “We  are  through 
with  you,  Doctor,”  but  the  witness 
sat  in  the  chair  dumfounded.  The 
Court  turned  to  him  and  said,  “We 
are  through  with  you,  Doctor,”  but 
still  the  witness  hesitated.  He  had 
expected  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense to  take  up  his  testimony  and 
to  show  that  it  was  absolutely 
worthless,  but  the  lawyer  had  fail- 
ed to  do  his  duty  by  his  client,  and 
the  witness  was  left  in  a most  em- 
barrassing position.  Finally  the 
witness  turned  to  the  Court  and 
asked  if  he  might  make  a state- 
ment. When  this  request  was 
granted,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  examined  many  samples  of 
green  paint  sold  in  that  county, 
that  they  were  all  made  up  of  the 
same  material,  that  all  contained 
the  same  adulterant,  and  were  com- 
posed of  granules  of  equal  size,  and 
probably  all  were  ground  at  the 
same  mill,  and  came  from  the  same 
manufacturer. 

These  statements,  of  course, 
robbed  his  direct  testimony  of  all 
its  force,  and  angered  the  prosecu- 
tor. But  among  honest  men  there 
can  be  no  question  when  an  expert 
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witness  is  placed  in  such  a predic- 
ament, as  to  where  his  duty  leads. 
In  a civil  case  a scientific  expert 
may  justify  himself  in  taking  the 
part  of  a special  pleader,  and  he 
may  not  feel  called  upon  to  volun- 
teer information  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  opponents  of  his 
client,  but  no  honest  expert  will 
ever  do  special  pleading  in  a crim- 
inal case  from  the  witness  stand. 
It  is  a good  rule  for  the  expert  not 
to  know  anymore  than  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  concerning  the  indi- 
viduals involved  in  the  cause.  He 
must  learn  every  detail  bearing  up- 
on the  scientific  questions  to  which 
he  is  to  testify,  but  it  should  be  his 
aim  to  keep  his  mind  as  free  from 
prejudice  as  possible.  Certainly 
no  wise  expert  will  express  himself 
before  or  during  a trial  concerning 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused. This  is  a matter  with  which 
he  is  not  concerned.  He  is  not 
there  to  convict  or  to  acquit,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  truth  may  affect  the 
verdict  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Personal  prejudices  are  often 
powerful  factors  in  the  formation  of 
our  opinions,  and  these  prejudices 
are  often  based  upon  the  most  un- 
satisfactory evidence.  One  or  two 
illustrations  of  this  taken  from  ob- 
servations in  the  court  room  may 
not  be  amiss.  The  writer  was  once 
giving  testimony  in  a criminal  case 
and  had  just  left  the  witness  stand 
and  reached  the  door  of  the  court 
room  when  he  was  met  by  a man 
who  said,  “Point  out  the  prisoner 
to  me.”  Now  among  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  engaged  in  this 


case  was  one  whose  face  had  been 
scarred  in  the  sendee  of  his  coun- 
try during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
a man  eminent  atthe  bar  and  after- 
wards called  to  the  bench,  a man 
widely  known  and  universally  res- 
pected for  his  uprightness  of  char- 
acter; a man  who  has  since  been 
called  from  the  sendee  of  his  state 
to  act  on  an  important  government 
commission.  In  order  to  see  what 
his  interrogator  would  say,  the 
writer  pointed  out  this  lawyer  as 
the  prisoner.  The  stranger  looked 
at  him  minutely  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height  he  pronounced  his  ver- 
dict, which  was:  “Guilty,  guilty 
as .” 

Many  medical  experts  fail  under 
cross  examination,  not  because  they 
are  unable  to  defend  their  position, 
and  not  because  of  any  weakness 
in  their  testimony,  but  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  permit  them- 
selves to  be  angered.  The  replies 
of  the  expert  to  the  cross  examiner 
should  always  be  gentlemanly,  so 
long  as  the  examiner  is  gentleman- 
ly, but  when  the  opposing  counsel 
endeavors  to  worry  and  to  irritate, 
the  expert  has  a perfect  right  to 
return  him  a Roland  for  every 
Oliver  that  he  sends,  and  as  a rule 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  hand  enables  him  to 
do  so  if  he  will  only  hold  his  tem- 
per. The  writer  hopes  that  he  will 
be  pardoned  for  reciting  two  or  three 
instances  which  have  fallen  under 
his  own  observation  in  which  the 
expert  has  been  able  to  take  the 
edge  off  a lawyer  who  endeavored 
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to  be  too  smart.  In  one  instance 
the  expert  had  reported  the  finding 
of  a trace  of  arsenic  in  certain  tis- 
sue. He  had  then  gone  on  very 
properly  to  explain  that  a trace  of 
arsenic  was  any  quantity  which 
was  unweighable,  but  which  was 
sufficient  to  form  a visible  mirror. 
The  explanation  had  been  given 
with  proper  modesty,  and  in  terms 
easily  understood  by  all;  when  the 
cross  examiner  arose,  and  with  a 
wink  at  the  jury  said,  “Now,  Doc- 
tor, will  you  please  explain  in  Eng- 
lish what  you  mean  by  a trace  of 
arsenic."  The  doctor  replied,  “I 
have  gone  over  this  very  carefully, 
and  am  sure  that  the  jury  under- 
stands, but  if  you  desire  it,  I will  go 
over  it  in  more  detail,  and  I am  sure 
that  I can  make  it  plain  even  to  one 
of  your  understanding.” 

In  another  instance  the  reply 
was  somewhat  more  brutal,  but  was 
justified  by  the  demeanor  of  the 
cross  examiner.  A very  distin- 
guished expert  was  on  the  stand 
and  had  given  his  testimony  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  arsenic 
through  the  dead  body.  His  ex- 
periments had  been  made  upon  a cat 
whose  head  had  been  shot  off.  The 
arsenic  had  been  placed  in  the  stom- 
ach, the  animal  laid  away  for  some 
days,  and  then  the  various  tissues 
had  been  tested  for  arsenic.  After 
the  expert  had  finished  his  detailed 
statement  concerning  the  amount  of 
the  poison  found  in  the  various 
organs,  the  cross  examiner  arose 
and  with  a leer  said,  “Now,  Doc- 
tor, will  you  tell  this  jury  why  you 
did  not  examine  the  brain  of  that 


cat.”  The  reply  came  without 
hesitation,  “I  have  already  stated 
that  the  cat’s  head  had  been  shot 
off,  and  in  truth  there  were  not  left 
in  that  cat  enough  brains  to  stock  a 
second-class  lawyer!” 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these 
illustrations  that  the  writer  advises 
the  expert  to  indulge  in  smart  re- 
partee. As  I hive  already  stated, 
the  expert  must  be  dignified  at  all 
times,  and  courteous  as  long  as  his 
cross  examiner  is  decent.  Of  course 
the  examiner  to  a certain  extent  has 
an  advantage  over  the  witness,  inas- 
much as  it  is  easy  to  ask  embarrass- 
ing questions,  especially  when  an 
answer  of  “yes”  or  “no”  is  de- 
manded. The  expert  should  never 
forget  that  while  he  must  answer 
many  questions  by  either  yes  or  no, 
he  always  has  the  right  after  giving 
his  answer  to  explain  it  with  as 
much  detail  as  he  desires,  or  to 
modify  it  as  he  may  wish.  The 
court  will  always  protect  him  in 
this.  As  a rule  lawyers  as  well 
as  doctors  are  courteous,  and  some 
of  the  most  prized  and  the  dearest 
friendships  possessed  by  the  writer 
had  their  origin  in  dialogues  in 
which  the  writer  played  the  part  of 
witness  and  his  friend  the  part  of 
cross  examiner. 

But  lawyers,  as  well  as  doctors, 
and  other  men  in  general,  are  frail, 
and  occasionally  an  expert  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a cross  examiner  who  is 
without  gentlemanly  instinct.  From 
such  a man  the  expert  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  bear  much  verbal 
abuse,  but  he  should  always  console 
himself,  because  personal  abuse  of 
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witnesses,  especially  of  expert  wit- 
nesses, is  the  common  resort  of  the 
pettifogger  whose  case  has  neither 
justice  nor  merit  in  it,  and  descent 
to  vituperation,  from  such  a source 
may  always  he  regarded  by  the 
honest  and  gentlemanly  expert  as  a 
compliment.  It  shows  that  his 
testimony  has  hurt,  and  that  the 
cross  examiner  has  lost  his  head. 

It  is  not  always  the  lawyer  who 
makes  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
examination  of  experts.  It  is  quite 
as  common  for  the  expert  himself 
to  get  into  hot  water  and  to  find 
himself  pretty  thoroughly  parboiled. 
The  expert  who  pretends  to  know 
it  all, — if  he  be  in  the  hands 
of  a good  cross  examiner, — is  pretty 
sure  to  find  his  Waterloo.  The 
writer  has  seen  some  very  eminent 
physicians  made  ridiculous  on  ac- 
count of  their  exaggerated  state- 
ments made  on  the  witness  stand. 
One  distinguished  physician,  who 
holds  a professorship  in  a metro- 
politan school  and  has  written 
books,  testified  that  he  knew  all 
about  the  symptoms  accompanying 
death  from  Bright’s  disease,  and 
stated  that  he  had  seen  twenty -five 
thousand  people  die  of  this  trouble. 
He  was  asked  how  many  years  he 
had  been  in  practice,  and  when  he 
replied  “twenty,”  the  cross  exam- 
iner then  proceeded  to  show  him 
that  he  had  seen,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  an  average  of  three 
deaths  a day,  with  some  thousands 
to  spare  for  every  day  of  his  pro 
fessional  life.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  this  was  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  physician  In  an- 
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other  instance  a medical  man 
qualified  as  expert  in  chemistry, 
physiology,  and  pathology.  A 
bright  cross  examiner  took  him  up 
and  soon  demonstrated  that  there 
was  a large  part  of  each  one  of  these 
branches  with  which  the  medical 
man  was  not  acquainted,  and  step 
by  step  he  was  compelled  to  come 
down  from  the  high  position  he  had 
taken.  He  first  said,  “I  am  not  an 
expert  in  chemistry”  ; next,  “I  am 
not  an  expert  in  physiology” ; and 
next,  “I  am  not  an  expert  in  path- 
ology.” Then  the  cross  examiner, 
turning  to  the  leading  counsel  on 
the  other  side,  said,  “For  Heaven’s 
sake,  why  did  you  bring  this  man 
here?  Does  he  know  anything?” 
It  should  always  be  remembered , 
finally,  that  a criminal  trial  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  while  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  medical  expert  will  be 
as  seriously  interested  as  the  ac- 
cused, the  former  should  always  bear 
himself  with  becoming  dignity,  and 
there  is  no  way  in  which  he  can 
hurt  himself  more  speedily  and 
more  effectively  than  by  unbecom- 
ing levity.  The  writer  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  court  room  scenes 
which  have  been  truly  pathetic, 
and  he  hopes  that  he  will  be  par- 
doned for  giving  one  illustration. 
A woman  was  being  tried  for  the 
murder  of  her  two  children.  Soon 
after  the  deed  was  committed  the 
accused  wrote  a letter  to  her  mother 
in  which  she  acknowledged  her 
guilt.  The  old  woman, — over  sev- 
enty years  of  age, — turned  the  let- 
ter over  to  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Some  six  months  later  the  case 
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came  to  trial,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  witnesses  in  the  prosecu- 
tion was  the  aged  woman,  grand- 
mother of  the  murdered  children 
and  mother  of  the  accused.  When 
she  had  received  the  letter  from  her 
daughter  admitting  the  crime,  the 
old  woman  was  so  horrified  by  the 
enormity  by  the  deed  that  she 
doubtless  thought  her  daughter 
should  receive  the  punishment  she 
deserved,  and  this  motive  led  her 
to  hand  the  letter  to  the  prosecutor. 
During  the  six  months  that  had 
elapsed  between  the  commission  of 
the  deed  and  the  trial,  her  motherly 
heart  had  warmed  towards  her 
daughter.  The  grandmother  was 
called  to  the  witness  stand  and  after 
a few  questions  the  prosecutor  ad  - 
vanced  and  presenting  her  the  let- 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang 
Michigan 

REMINISCENCES  OF  1852-1854 

THE  writer  of  this  article  en- 
tered third  term  freshman  in 
the  literary  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  spring  of  1851.  At 
that  time  we  roomed  in  the  old  gray 
buildings:  the  writer  roomed  in 
what  was  then  known  as  the  “South 
Building.”  The  rooms  were  con- 
structed so  that  we  had  a wood  room 
where  our  water  pail,  basin,  and 
towels  were  kept,  the  wood  being 
piled  up  in  an  orderly  manner  on 
one  side.  There  were  also  two  bed 
rooms.  Thus  each  student  had  a 
bed  and  room  to  himself,  and  a 
general  study  room  or  reception 
room. 


ter,  asked  if  she  could  identify  it  as 
the  one  she  had  given  him.  The 
old  woman  took  the  letter,  looked 
at  it,  and  reluctantly  handed  it 
back,  saying  that  she  could  not 
identify  it  because  she  had  left  her 
glasses  at  home.  The  prosecutor 
asked  if  anyone  in  the  room  of 
about  seventy  years  of  age  would 
lend  a pair  of  glasses.  Several 
pairs  were  passed  up,  and  the  old 
woman  tried  each,  but  was  unable 
to  identify  the  letter.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  had  she  at  that  time 
been  fitted  with  the  most  perfect 
glasses  they  would  not  have  ena- 
bled her  to  give  the  evidence 
which  she  plainly  saw  would  send 
her  daughter  to  a murderer’s  cell. 

Victor  C.  Vaughan,  '78m 

Syne. — Recollections  of 
Alumni  ■ 

There  was  at  that  time  no  sep- 
arate building  for  a chapel,  the 
chapel  being  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  North  Building.  Every  Mon- 
day morning  our  Greek  lesson  was 
read  under  some  professor.  It 
consisted  of  a chapter  in  the  Greek 
testament.  The  professors  of  the 
faculty,  imagining  that  Saturday 
would  not  lie  used  as  a day  to 
study,  and  that  any  study  done  by 
the  students  would  be  done  on 
Sunday,  after  deliberate  consulta- 
tion decided  that  if  we  studied  the 
lesson  on  Sunday  and  studied  the 
lesson  in  the  Greek  testament,  wre 
should  not  be  violating  the  Sabbath 
day.  We  were  called  to  recite  by 
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candle  light  in  the  early  hours  of 
winter  mornings.  Many  a time  I 
have  read  my  verse  by  the  light  of 
a tallow  dip.  The  janitor  woke 
us  up  with  the  college  bell,  which 
was  hanging  on  a large  beam  of 
oak  sunk  in  the  ground  on  a line 


Samuel  Pearce  Duffield.  '54 


drawn  east  from  the  center  of  the 
space  between  the  North  and  South 
Buildings. 

At  the  time  I entered  the  Uni  - 
versitv,  it  was  in  a very  critical 
condition.  The  war  against  secret 
societies  had  been  waged  with 
much  zeal  by  the  faculty,  and  many 
students  had  left,  entering  Union 
and  other  colleges  where  their 
chapters  were  allowed  to  exist 
without  any  interference  from  the 
faculty.  Some  of  the  brightest 
boys  had  gone  voluntarily  and 
some  had  been  expelled,  and  thus 
forced  to  go  elsewhere  to  graduate. 
Professor  J.  Holmes  Agnew,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  was  the  most  act- 
ive in  attacking  the  secret  societies. 
But  after  a time  the  Regents,  real- 


izing that  if  they  continued  the 
war  the  college  would,  as  regarded 
students,  soon  cease  to  exist,  modi- 
fied the  decrees  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Greek  letter  societies  were 
permitted  to  exist,  and  their  mem- 
bers were  permitted  to  wear  badges 
even  in  the  class  recitations.  I 
came  during  the  time  that  the  old 
faculty  was  in  existence,  passed 
my  examination  in  Greek  before 
Professor  Agnew,  in  mathematics 
before  Professor  Williams,  in  Latin 
before  Professor  Whedon.  Shortly 
afterward,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan 
was  called  and  began  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  University.  Our 
class  was  the  second  class  to  grad- 
uate under  him  as  president.  We 
received  special  attention  from  the 
good  Doctor,  as  we  used  to  style 
him,  for  the  boys  loved  him.  while 
the  politicians  and  newspapers 
were  after  him  like  a pack  of  yelp- 
ing hounds.  The  President  lect- 
ured to  us  on  political  economy, 
logic,  and  “Tappan  on  the  Will,” 
and  the  writer  owes  to  the  good 
old  Chancellor  any  method  of 
thought  or  literary  culture  which 
he  may  possess. 

Our  class  numbered  twenty -one 
members,  among  whom  were  such 
men  as  Ashley  Pond,  Darius  J. 
Davison,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Lewis 
Bowden,  Edward  P.  Evans,  Rich- 
ard Cordley,  Charles  G.  Clark,  Har- 
rison W.  Bassett,  and  others.  It 
sent  out  some  good  men.  You 
can  readily  see  at  what  low  ebb 
educational  matters  had  fallen, 
when  our  class,  numbering  twenty- 
one  members,  was  one  half  the  total 
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number  in  the  literary'  department 
of  the  University. 

The  rule  then  of  the  faculty 
was  that  at  the  end  of  a term  we 
were  compelled  to  pass  upon  the 
studies  of  the  term,  and  also  upon 
those  of  a year  before.  Thus  we 
were  compelled  to  review  two 
terms,  a year  apart.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  examinations  that  a student 
a little  later  dismissed  from  the 
University  but  since  risen  in  polit- 
ical fame,  was  struggling  with  a 
description  in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis 
where  they  transported  the  imped- 
imenta over  the  river.  He  was  a 
poor  Greek  but  had  the  courage  of 
a Spartan.  He  signalled  piteously 
at  us,  sitting  in  the  row  of  seats 
behind  him,  to  help  him.  I was 
immediately  behind  him  and  whis- 
pered to  him,  “They  made  rafts  of 
bulls’  hides  stuffed  with  straw, 
and  floated  them  (impedimenta) 
over  the  river.”  He  evidently  did 
not  hear  it  all;  but  he  heard  enough 
to  give  him  a start,  and  being  a 
man  not  easily  frightened,  he  be- 
gan with  self  possession  and  a 
clear  full  voice,  “And  they  stuffed 
the  bulls  full  of  straw  and  floated 
them  over  the  river.”  The  old 
gray  walls  of  the  chapel  rang  with 
laughter,  Professor  Agnew  joining 
in,  and  remarking  when  he  had 
controlled  himself,  “A  remarkably 

free  translation,  Mr. . You  are 

excused  from  further  examination. 
You  must  see  me  later.”  Turn- 
ing to  me  he  said,  “Mr.  Duffield, 
leave  the  room.”  He  had  heard 
me  prompting,  or  had  seen  me, 
and  I was  compelled  to  pass  a pri- 


vate examination.  The  professor 
gave  me  a severe  one,  but  I passed. 

I graduated  in  1854,  in  the 
second  class  graduating  under  Dr. 
Tappan.  Being  one  of  his  first 
classes,  he  took  great  pains  with 
us,  and  drilled  us  in  the  old  wood- 
en Presbyterian  church  in  which 
Dr.  Curtis  preached,  for  a week  or 
more  prior  to  our  coming  upon 
the  stage  and  speaking  our  oration, 
as  it  was  then  called. 

After  graduating,  the  writer  re- 
mained a resident  graduate,  study- 
ing chemistry  under  Professor  Silas 
H.  Douglas.  There  were  but 
few  of  us,  four  or  five  at  most. 

I still  kept  under  the  shadow  of 
that  great  intellect,  that  Christian 
philosopher,  and  great  educational 
leader,  President,  or  as  we  called 
him  then,  Chancellor,  Tappan, 
the  real  founder  of  our  present 
University.  I also  listened  to  the 
lectures  on  anatomy  by  Professor 
Ford , the  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
being  Edmund  Andrews,  now  of 
Chicago.  Ours  was  the  first  or- 
ganized class  in  analytical  chem- 
istry. As  there  was  no  building 
or  even  a room  where  we  could 
work,  Professor  Douglas  gave  us 
tables  in  his  private  laboratory  in 
the  old  medical  college.  There 
were  Dubois,  Lane,  and  a few  oth- 
ers. I remember  well  that  the 
first  article  Professor  Douglas  gave 
us  was  a white  powder,  and  hecau- 
tioned  us  not  to  taste  anything  as 
some  of  the  compounds  would  be 
poisonous.  We  all  set  to  work  with 
our  blow  pipes  and  we  were  puffing 
our  cheeks  and  eyes  out,  in  trying 
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to  solve  with  the  blow  pipe  the 
problem  of  the  base  before  us. 
Suddenly  Lane  (who  has  since 
become  Reverend  Marcus  Imne) 
laid  down  his  blow  pipe,  and  wet- 
ting his  finger  gathered  some  of 
the  powder  upon  the  end  of  it 
and  tasted  it.  He  discovered  what 
it  was,  and  like  Archimedes,  he 
was  so  overjoyed  he  too  cried  out, 
yet  it  was  not  “Eureka!”  but 
“Magnesia,  by  gum!”  Professor 
Douglas,  after  he  recovered  from 
laughing  at  him,  said : “Mr.  Lane, 
that  might  have  been  a serious 
affair — -had  you  been  testing  strych  - 
nine.”  From  that  time  forward 
Lane  was  dubbed  “Ajax.” 

We  had  a college  choir  com  - 
posed  as  follows : Darius  J. Davison, 
(Traddles),  of  Detroit  flute;  Sam- 
uel P.  Duffield , (McDuff),  Detroit 
violin;  Charles  G.  Clark,  (Fatty), 
Novi,  bass  viol;  Janies  M.  Shank- 
lin,  Evansville,  Ind.,  guitar. 

The  late  Professor  Frieze  organ- 
ized a concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  the  writer 
played  violin  in  the  opera  of  “La 
Fille  du  Regiment,”  Professor 
Frieze  accompanying  on  the  piano. 
He  was  an  excellent  pianist.  We 
cleared  fifty  dollars  for  the  church. 

Out  of  the  past  comes  the  strain, 
“Lang  ist  es  her,”  and  while  a 
half-century  has  passed,  still  the 
old  scenes  come  vividly  to  my 
memory  surrounded  with  the  gor- 
geous glow  of  sunset  clouds. 

Samuel  Pearce  Duffield , '54 

Dearborn,  Michigan 


THE  MEDICAL  CLASS  OF  1866 
No  such  body  of  men  will  ever 
again  crowd  the  halls  of  a medical 
school  as  that  which  filled  the  med  - 
ical  lecture  room  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  the  fall  of  1865,  for 
the  reason  purely  that  never  again 
will  occur  such  a combination  of 
heroic  conditions  as  those  which 
had  been  moulding  the  American 
youth  of  1861  to  1865.  Of  our 
class  that  season  a very  large  pro- 
portion were  fresh  from  the  army, — 
some  from  the  camps,  but  most 
from  the  hospitals;  and  the  prev- 
alence among  us  of  blue  cloth  coats 
and  of  vests  with  brass  buttons,  relics 
of  pre  viou  s mart  i al  u niforms  and  evi  - 
dences  of  present  prudent  economy, 
was  a marked  feature  of  he  winter. 
Some  had  received  their  first  in- 
spiration to  study  medicine  from 
their  experience  as  patients,  nurses, 
or  wardmasters  in  army  hospitals ; 
many  had  served  as  hospital  stew- 
ards, medical  cadets,  or  assistant 
surgeons;  a number  had  even  at- 
tained the  rank  of  full  regimental 
surgeon.  With  the  dissolution  of 
the  great  army  of  volunteers  in 
the  summer  of  1865,  they  were 
left  in  a position  to  gratify  their 
desires  to  complete  their  systematic 
studies.  For  som;  years  thereaf- 
ter the  medical  classes  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor gained  a distinct  and  peculiar 
cast  from  the  number  of  returned 
soldiers  that  were  found  in  them. 
I have  before  me  the  group  photo- 
graph of  the  medical  class  of  1866; 
the  maturity  of  the  men  composing 
it  is  its  most  noticeable  feature. 
The  Nestor  of  the  class  is  Hall,  of 
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Saline,  a baldheaded  gravbeard,  an 
old  practitioner,  a type  of  a most 
useful  class  of  medical  men  of  the 
early  days  in  the  rapidly  extending 
settlements,  who  after  attending  a 
course  of  lectures,  began  to  practice 
in  somecountry  district  to  gain  funds 


Uewiti  Stephen  Pilcher.  ‘t>2.  '66 m 

for  further  study,  but  in  time  found 
themselves  so  immersed  in  the  work 
which  they  were  able  to  do  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  neighborhood, 
that  the  second  course  of  lectures 
and  the  diploma  constantly  receded 
and  were  often  never  secured.  A 
very'  large  proportion  of  these 
bearded,  mature  men  had  already 
done  some  practicing,  and  I am 
amazed  now  as  I look  at  their  fea- 
tures in  the  photograph,  at  the  high 
average  age,  experience,  and  char- 
acter which  is  everywhere  discern- 
ible. In  the  thirty -six  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  we  scattered 
on  Commencement  Day  (the  med- 
ical department  had  its  Commence- 
ment in  the  month  of  March  in 
those  times),  I have  seen  again  not 


more  than  three  or  four.  I wonder 
how  they  have  fared.  I should 
dearly  like  to  see  any  of  them. 
There  were  many  Gideon  Grays 
and  William  McClures  among 
them,  I am  sure. 

Henry'  Sylvester  Cheever  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
class,  and  his  subsequent  steady 
progress  to  professorships  in  his 
alma  mater  and  in  an  eastern  school 
was  clearly  presaged  by  the  quali- 
ties which  he  was  displaying  as  an 
undergraduate.  The  quiet  dignity 
and  scholarly  force  of  another 
member  of  the  class,  Henry  M. 
Hurd,  also  plainly  indicated  a fu- 
ture that  has  not  been  belied  by' 
the  superintendent  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  the  professor 
of  psychiatry'  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Among  the  younger 
men  of  the  class  was  William  H. 
Daly,  noticeable  for  his  evident 
energy  and  quality  as  a man  of 
affairs.  His  subsequent  career  as 
a practitioner  of  eminence  and  in- 
fluence in  Pennsylvania  is  well 
known ; his  activity'  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  abuses  in  the  com- 
missariat of  the  troops  sent  to  Porto 
Rico  in  1898  made  his  name  famil- 
iar to  a wider  public;  his  final 
melancholy  death  by  his  own  hand 
brought  to  a tragic  end  a most  use- 
ful life.  I would  like  to  review  the 
qualities  of  each  of  these  men  of 
’66  did  space  afford ; they'  were  all 
serious  men  who  knew  what  life 
was,  and  the  work  that  winter  was 
always  earnest  and  serious. 

That  season  was  the  high  water 
mark  of  the  medical  school  of  the 
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old  type,  when  all  medical  instruc- 
tion was  supposed  to  consist  in  two 
series  of  lectures,  five  each  day  for 
six  months  each,  delivered  orator - 
ically  and  listened  to  from  the  seats 
of  an  amphitheater.  We  didn't 
learn  so  very  much  (at  least  the 
writer  did  not)  from  these  lectures, 
but  the  personality  of  the  lecturers 
was  wonderfully  stimulating.  I 
feel  its  influence  yet.  While  the 
whole  corps  of  professors  had  the 
esteem  of  the  students,  there  were 
three  of  them  who  had  the  power 
of  stirring  us  more  than  did  the 
others.  These  were  Ford,  Armor, 
and  Gunn ; they  were  our  particular 
beaux  chevaliers.  Gunn  retained 
his  relations  to  the  school  only  one 
year  more,  and  he  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed in  his  departure  by  Armor ; 
while  Ford  remained,  the  old  man 
eloquent,  for  another  generation. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  metamor- 
phosis in  methods  of  instruction 
demanded  by  the  progress  of  med- 
ical science  became  more  marked 
each  year  until  an  entirely  new 
school  was  created  with  other  and 
younger  men  in  its  management. 
In  that  winter  of  '66  a new  ap- 
pointee delivered  his  maiden  lec- 
ture before  the  class  in  organic 
chemistry.  His  enthusiasm  and 
vigor  rendered  an  abstruse  subject 
as  interesting  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it.  We  placed  the  seal  of  our 
approval  on  his  efforts,  so  that  it  is 
evidently  to  the  good  judgment  of 
the  class  of  '66  that  the  University 
owes  the  advantage  it  has  derived 
so  many  years  from  the  sendees  of 
Albert  B.  Prescott,  who  still  re- 


mains the  only  survivor  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  teaching  corps  of  that 
day,  linking  peacefully  and  de- 
lightfully the  old  and  the  new. 
Lewis  Stephen  Pilcher , '62,  '66m, 
Brooklyn 

THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  1865 

My  knowledge  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
University  was  acquired  between 
the  year  1861  when  I became  a 
student  in  the  literary  department, 
and  the  year  1866  when  I graduated 
in  medicine.  Early  in  my  student 
life  at  Ann  Arbor  I was  impressed 
by  a certain  air  of  condescension 
manifested  by  all  persons  connected 
with  the  literary  department  towards 
all  students  of  medicine,  who 
seemed  veritable  step -children  to 
their  alma  mater.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  no  very 
stringent  regulations  existed  gov- 
erning the  admission  of  a student 
to  the  department  of  medicine  be- 
yond a proper  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, “such  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  as  will  enable  one  to  read 
current  prescriptions,”  and  a cer- 
tificate of  good  moral  character. 
These  were  indeed  scanty  qualifi- 
cations for  admission  to  a univer- 
sity or  to  a learned  profession,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  students  of 
medicine  were  considered  as  with- 
out the  pale.  The  medical  student 
also  at  the  most,  came  only  for  two 
courses  of  lectures  of  about  five 
months  each,  and  did  not  become 
identified  with  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  did  not  become  a 
member  of  any  of  the  numerous 
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secret  societies  which  at  that  time 
occupied  a large  place  in  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  students, 
and  the  engrossing  character  of  his 
studies  left  him  little  time  to  gratify 
his  social  aspirations  except  at  an 
occasional  church  social. 


Henry  M.  Hurd,  *63.  *66 m 

It  was  also  a day  of  small  things 
at  the  University,  and  there  was 
little  esprit  de  corps  or  social  life. 
The  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  1864, 
referred,  it  is  true,  with  much 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  the 
University  had  an  endowment  of 
half  a million  dollars  and  an  annual 
income  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 
But  this  would  not  impress  one 
now  as  a princely  sum.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  president  was  two  thou- 
sand dollars;  that  of  a professor  in 
the  literary  department  was  fifteen 
hundred  dollars;  of  the  professors 
in  law  and  medicine,  one  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  medical  depart- 
ment there  were  but  nine  professors, 
instructors,  and  assistants,  and  two 
of  the  latter  received  but  two  hun- 


dred and  twenty -five  dollars  annu- 
ally. The  indispensable,  pictur- 
esque, perennial  Nagele,  as  janitor, 
received  but  one  hundred  aud  sev- 
enty-five dollars  per  year.  The 
number  of  medical  students  was 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  there 
having  been  a manifest  increase  in 
students  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
mand existing  for  army  surgeons. 
The  graduating  classes,  however, 
were  comparatively  small  owing  to 
the  custom  of  many  to  go  to  the 
medical  schools  of  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  for  a final  course. 

The  best  view  of  the  medical 
college  building  of  early  days  is  to  be 
found  in  a reproduction  of  a picture 
painted  by  Cropsey  which  did  duty 
as  a frontispiece  to  the  catalogue 
for  a number  of  years.  The  point 
of  view  of  the  artist  seems  to  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cemetery.  The  original  build- 
ing of  brick  aud  stucco  with  a dome 
and  pillars  was  not  unpleasing; 
but  an  addition  in  1865  to  furnish 
two  large  lecture  rooms  gave  a 
down -by -the -stern  appearance  to  a 
building  which  had  once  been 
classic. 

One  of  these  lecture  rooms  known 
as  the  amphitheater  became  a place 
of  resort  on  surgical  clinic  days  for 
literary  students  who  wished  to 
test  their  nerves,  and  many  ludi- 
crous incidents  of  heart  failure  on 
the  part  of  these  amateurs  were 
current  gossip.  I remember  on  one 
occasion  a literary  student  dropped 
with  a dull  thud  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  a surgical  clinic, 
before  even  the  patient  had  been 
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brought  in  or  any  preparation  had 
been  made.  The  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  fact  had  just  begun  to  lec- 
ture. The  unfortunate  student 
evidently  came  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  fainting  and  carried  out 
his  pre-arranged  program  all  too 
faithfully.  Those  students  who 
were  able  to  attend  a clinic  without 
an  attack  of  syncope,  frequently 
made  boasts  of  their  extreme  nerve, 
and  looked  upon  themselves  as 
possible  future  military  heroes  or 
surgeons. 

Many  of  the  medical  students,  as 
I now  remember,  were  college  grad- 
uates and  were  of  excellent  culture 
and  attainments.  There  were,  how- 
ever, exceptions,  and  it  was  only  too 
evident  that  the  early  education  of 
some  had  been  sadly  neglected.  I 
recall  looking  over  the  shoulder  of 
a diligent  note-taker  who  sat  in 
front  of  me,  and  watching  his 
efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  some- 
what rapid  speech  of  Professor 
Armor.  The  latter  in  the  introduc- 
tory portion  of  his  first  lecture  on 
materia  medica  had  defined  medi- 
cines as  1 ‘ substances  used  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  diseases.” 
The  slow-witted  and  slower -fin- 
gered student  laboriously  wrote 
“medicines  are  substances”  and 
there  stuck  fast,  unable  to  remem- 
ber what  had  followed  and  evidently 
losing  his  intellectual  grasp  of  the 
mighty  truth  contained  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence.  On 
another  occasion  I gazed  with 
wonder  not  unmixed  with  amuse- 
ment at  the  effort  of  an  elderly 
fellow -student  to  spell  erysipelas, 


and  after  many  erasures  I saw  the 
word  finally  fixed  upon  paper  as 
“ erosipeleaus.  ” 

The  scenes  preceding  lectures 
were  often  boisterous,  and  “passing 
up”  students  was  not  infrequent. 
This  consisted  in  seizing  some  un- 
suspecting student  and  passing 
him  along  in  the  arms  of  his  fellow- 
students  until  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  floor  in  the  upper  row  of  seats 
in  the  amphitheatre.  I never  knew 
any  person  to  suffer  bodily  injury 
in  this  rough  horse-play,  but  the 
damage  to  the  clothing  and  dignity 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  was  fre- 
quently irreparable.  There  was 
also  generally  present  among  the 
students  a tendency  to  make  loud 
comments  upon  the  peculiarities, 
personal  and  otherwise,  of  students, 
who  were  compelled  to  hear  them 
whenever  they  came  into  the  room. 
One  modest  man  filled  with  zeal  for 
the  study  of  anatomy  was  currently 
reported  to  have  made  an  effort  to 
explain  to  a young  lady  at  a social 
function,  the  location  and  uses  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  the  lesson  evi- 
dently being  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  her  plump  and  shapely  should- 
ers. Thereafter  whenever  he  en- 
tered the  lecture  room  he  was 
greeted  with  the  cry,  Deltoid! 
Deltoid ! and  the  name  stuck  to  him 
for  two  terms. 

With  the  exception  of  Ford,  in 
anatomy,  and  Gunn, in  surgery,  both 
very  fluent  and  finished  speakers, 
all  the  teachers  lectured  from  notes 
and  some  were  very  closely  con- 
fined to  them.  Some  of  them  had 
manifest  peculiarities. 
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Armor  for  instance  used  to  place 
one  foot  in  a chair  and  speak  with 
his  right  elbow  resting  upon  the 
knee  which  was  thus  uplifted. 
Sager  was  a modest,  shrinking, 
retiring  man,  and  had  a habit  of 
clearing  his  throat  frequently.  Gunn 
generally  began  to  speak  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  gave  an  im- 
pression that  he  had  so  much  to  say 
he  could  not  lose  a moment.  Be- 
tween Palmer  and  Gunn  an  annual 
difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to 
the  function  of  the  pus  cell  in  the 
repair  of  wounds.  Both,  as  we 
now  know,  were  wrong,  but  each 
strenuously  upheld  his  own  theory. 

At  this  period  the  system  of  med  - 
ical  instruction  by  didactic  lectures 
was  at  its  height,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  laboratory  courses  in  chem- 
istry the  whole  day  would  have  been 
spent  by  the  student  in  the  passive 
reception  of  the  knowledge  which 
was  literally  poured  into  him.  This 
system  gave  the  student  a facility 
in  passing  examinations,  but  it  did 
not  make  him  a physician.  Those 
who  now  have  access  to  the  hos- 
pitals, bed-side  clinics,  laborato- 
ries, and  practical  courses  of  the 
modern  department  of  medicine  and 
surgery  can  gain  little  idea  of  the 
dreariness,  dryness,  and  wasteful - 
nes  of  the  whole  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion. Let  us  rejoice  that  it  has 
passed  away. 

Henry  M.  Hurd,  '63 , '66m, 
Baltimore 

MY  FIRST  CALI.  UPON  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

My  first  visit  to  Dr.  Angell’s 
house  was  in  the  spring  of  my 


freshman  year,  and  were  I to  live 
a thousand  years  the  memory  of  it 
would  be  just  as  green  as  if  it  took 
place  yesterday. 

Professor  Wead  assumed  the 
chair  of  physics  in  the  fall  of  1877. 


Collins  11.  Johnston.  '81.  'Sim 


He  soon  demonstrated  that  he  had 
ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  teaching  physics,  one  of 
which  was  that  with  it  should  be 
combined  a considerable  amount  of 
mathematics.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  a large  proportion  of  his  junior 
students  were  in  the  classical 
course,  and  that  they  had  chosen 
this  largely  because  of  their  distaste 
for  mathematics.  The  result  was 
that  the  study  of  physics  soon  be- 
came extremely  unpopular,  and  the 
juniors  determined  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings  in  a way  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood. 

The  night  of  March  21,  1878,  was 
selected  for  the  Crematio  Physica 
Mechanics.  A large  number  of 
hand-bills  containing  the  program 
of  the  evening  were  distributed 
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about  the  University,  and  by  ten 
o’clock  the  air  was  resonant  with 
the  music  of  tin  horns.  Several 
hundred  students  assembled  in  front 
of  the  opera  house,  and  the  pro- 
cession then  marched  through  Hu- 
ron, Divi- 
sion, Jeff- 
erson, and 
State 
streets  to 
South  Uni- 
versity av- 
enue, and 
thence 
around  the 
Campus  to 
the  ball 
ground  in 
the  north- 
east corn- 
er, where 
a platform 
and  gal- 
lows had 
been  erect- 

r;r;i THURSDAY  NIGHT! 

the  Poilti*  The  Hand-bill 


fex  Maximus  attended  by  the  J udex, 
an  Advocatus  Pro,  and  an  Advo- 
catus  Con.  “ The  Junior  Sodalitas 
followed,  and  a motley  crowd  whose 
costumes  defy  description.  There 
were  Indians  and  clowns,  and  men 
of  every  color  and  condition,  rep- 
resentatives from  all  nations,  and 
some  whom  no  nation  would  own. 
Company  Z,  University  Bashi 
Bazouks,  escorted  the  culprit,  who 
was  bound  in  chains  and  borne  on 
a dray  attended  by  guards  and 


Mephistopheles,  the  executioner. 
The  chief  mourners  followed,  al- 
ready arrayed  in  anticipation  of  the 
dread  sentence.  The  Orator,  Chief 
Warbler,  and  Sodalitas  Sophomori 
brought  up  the  rear.  After  arriv- 
ing at  the 
place  of 
trial,  the 
officers  of 
the  law 
took  their 
place  on 
the  plat- 
form and 
a hymn 
was  sung, 
accompan- 
ied  by 
groans.  It 
was  a n - 
n ou  need 
that  the  ex- 
amination 
of  witness- 
es would  be 
postpon  e d 
until  after 
the  execu- 
tion, as 
there  was  no  doifbt  of  the  criminal’s 
guilt.  The  mathematical  defense 
and  prosecution  were  conducted  by 
the  Advoeati.  The  judge  then  pro- 
nounced the  prisoner  guilty,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  hanged,  shot, 
and  burned.  This  was  a signal  for 
the  widow  to  produce  a large’pocket 
handkerchief  on  which  she  wept  co- 
pious tears,  rocking  back  and  forth 
in  her  chair.  After  hanging  in  mid  - 
air,  Physics  was  shot  by  the  gallant 
Company  Z,  and  Pontifex  Maximus 
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lighted  the  funeral  pyre.  As  the 
flames  arose  around  him, an  affect- 
ing dirge  was  sung  in  Latin,  and  a 
funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  the 
Orator.  When  his  ashes  fell  to 
the  ground,  the  crowd  dispersed.” 
After  the  performance  my  chum, 
Ed  Bowman,  and  I were  wending 
our  way  along  the  evergreen-lined 
walk  leading  to  the  Ten  Brook 
house  on  Washtenaw  avenue,  where 
we  lived,  when  we  were  attacked 
by  eight  or  ten  masked  sophomores 
who  attempted  to  bind  us  hand  and 
foot  and  take  us  to  the  Old  Pump 
on  the  University  grounds  for  a 
ducking.  After  a short  but  sharp 
struggle  during  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  tying  a piece  of  rope 
around  my  wrist,  we  broke  away, 
and  as  Ed  was  ’81 ’s  champion 
runner,  and  I halfback  on  the 
University  football  eleven,  we  had 
no  trouble  in  making  our  escape, 
Ed  with  a watch  chain  which  he 
had  grabbed  in  his  struggles,  and 
I with  the  bit  of  rope  and  a black 
eye.  Early  the  next  morning  I 
received  the  following  note:  — 

“University  of  Michigan,  ) 
Ann  Arbor,  March  22,  1878.  j 
Dear  Sir : — Please  call  and  see  me 
at  my  house  if  I am  not  in  my 
office  as  soon  after  receiving  this  as 
you  can  conveniently. 

Yours  truly,  J.  B.  Angell. 
To  C.  H.  Johnston.” 

Ed  received,  I suppose,  a similar 
communication  and  with  fear  and 
trembling  we  proceeded  to  Dr. 
Angell’s  residence.  He  received 
us  in  his  usual  cordial  manner,  and 
tried  in  various  ways  to  induce  us 


to  disclose  the  names  of  our  assail  - 
ants,  but  without  avail,  as  we  had 
determined  not  to  tell.  I do  not 
mind,  however,  confiding  to  the 
readers  of  the  Alumnus  that  I have 
always  believed  one  of  them  was  a 
very  able  gentleman  who  is  now  a 
celebrated  professor  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School,  and  another 
a man  with  a If'ebster-iaa  brow 
who  for  many  years  has  been  man  - 
ufacturerof  "The  Celebrated  Jack- 
son  Wagons.”  Ed  and  I were 
heroes  for  a short  time,  and  my 
scrap  book  contains  a pretty  card 
which  was  sent  to  me  bv  Miss 
Nellie  Coleman,  ’81,  now  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Mersereau,  of  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia, on  which  is  written,  “To 
assist  in  healing  your  wounded 
eye.” 

The  little  bit  of  rope  I treasure 
highly.  It  serves  to  remind  me  of 
my  old  college  chum,  Edward  H. 
Bowman,  one  of  the  brightest  stu- 
dents in  the  class  of  ’81,  whose 
quality  of  heart  and  mind  endeared 
him  very  much  to  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him  best. 
He  gave  promise  of  a brilliant 
future,  but  his  career  was  suddenly 
terminated  by  drowning  at  Sea 
View,  Massachusetts,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1889. 

Collins  H.  Johnston , '81,  '&1m. 

Grand  Rapids 
THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  PRESENT 

Twenty  years  ago  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  was 
just  beginning  the  transformation 
which  has  changed  it  from  a school 
of  low  standard,  as  were  all  medi- 
cal schools  at  that  time,  to  one  of 
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high  standard  as  it  is  at  present. 
Requirements  for  admission  bad 
just  been  introduced,  and  a graded 
course  of  study  extending  through 
three  college  years  was  made  com  - 
pulsory  for  all  students.  During 

this  trans- 

"1  formation 
it  was  nec- 
. essary  to 
intro  d u c e 
much  new 
work  both 
in  the  lab- 
oratory 
and  in  the 
lecture  hall 
to  occupy 
the  s t u - 
dents  dur- 
ing the  in- 
creased time  they  now  had  to 
study  medicine.  Old  instructors 
filled  their  share  of  the  additional 
time  by  requiring  the  students  to 
attend  their  lectures  a second  time 
in  order  that  they  might  remember 
better  the  many  facts  presented  to 
them.  Yet  there  was  considerable 
vacant  time  to  be  filled,  which  thus 
gave  an  opportunity  to  new  in- 
structors to  come  to  the  front  with 
new  ideals  and  methods  to  enrich 
the  medical  course.  It  was  this 
second  group  of  instructors,  whose 
ideals  and  methods  are  now  gener- 
ally acceptable,  that  made  the  great- 
est impression  upon  me.  Foremost 
among  them  were  Professors 
Vaughan  and  Se  wall . I can  remem  - 
ber  well  the  first  lecture  of  each  of 
these  men.  They  entered  upon 
their  work  by  giving  out  matter 


first  hand,  and  from  the  beginning 
made  the  impression  that  they  mas- 
tered their  respective  subjects. 
They  dealt  little  with  the  opinions 
of  others,  but  instead  produced 
trustworthy  facts  and  demonstra- 
tions, as  well  as  laboratory'  experi- 
ments for  the  students,  upon  which 
to  build.  The  principle  involved 
appeared  to  be  the  development  of 
the  student  while  presenting  the 
subject  matter,  and  now  it  is  plain 
to  me  that  no  one  but  an  investi- 
gator in  his  subject  can  do  this. 

These  high  ideals  were  shared  to 
a greater  or  less  extent  by  other 
instructors,  and  were  acceptable, 
it  appeared  to  me,  to  only  a minor- 
ity of  the  students.  The  majority 
of  students  were  seeking  a certain 
quantity  of  knowledge,  and  pre- 
ferred to  have  it  drilled  into  them. 
Little  did  the  solving  of  problems 
and  the  development  of  reason 
appeal  to  them,  and  it  naturally 
followed  that  they  mistook  versa- 
tility for  power.  An  educational 
institution  of  highest  order  must 
carry  on  perpetual  warfare  against 
drilling  trades  into  inferior  students, 
in  order  to  retain  its  high  position. 
And  above  all  the  medical  profes- 
sion should  be  filled  with  learned 
men.  and  not  tradesmen,  in  order 
to  be  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
community.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  change  beginning  to  take  place 
in  the  medical  department  in  1880 
was  towards  training  thinking 
physicians  with  an  underlying 
foundation  composed  of  recent 
medical  research.  In  other  words 
its  goal  was  toward  the  university 
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stature.  At  this  time,  however, 
the  department  was  yet  only  of 
high-school  stature,  and  university 
ideals  certainly  seemed  much  out 
of  place.  But  its  rise  has  been 
very  rapid,  for  it  is  now  through 
its  college  stage  and  is  about  to 
enter  its  true  university  career. 

It  is  then  the  force  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  university 
ideal  in  the  medical  department  at 
Ann  Arbor  which  I remember  best. 
This  force  which  encouraged  think- 
ing and  investigating  has  been  car- 
ried from  the  University  by  many 
of  its  graduates,  and  has  always 
proved  to  be  a trustworthy  friend. 
Fortunately  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment as  well  as  for  medicine  of 
the  entire  land,  this  force  has  been 
carefully  guarded  and  cultivated  by 
our  present  distinguished  dean. 

franklin  P.  Mai! , '83m, 

Baltimore 

REMINISCENCES  op  ’84 

“Bumptious”  was  the  unlovely 
term  of  opprobrium  cast  at  ’84. 
“Cheeky,”  “self-confident,”  and 
other  graceful  expresssions  were 
often  heard.  We  repudiated  such 
charges,  but  in  sober  truth  we  were 
always  surcharged  with  energy 
that  sought  expression,  not  infre- 
quently, in  channels  not  too  much 
approved.  There  was  a strong 
esprit  du  corps  to  be  dealt  with 
when  ’84  was  on  trial,  and  self- 
defense  was  occasionally  expanded 
into  aggression.  We  challenged 
local  prejudice  by  wearing  mortar 
boards  as  Sophs,  and  silk  hats  as 
Juniors.  As  Freshies  we  had  often 
defeated  our  traditional  enemies  in 


class  rushes  and  other  physical  con  - 
tests,  and  it  was  in  this  early  period 
of  scholastic  life  that  we  rebelled 
against  mathematics. 

For  long  years  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  each  candidate  for  the 
bachelor’s  degree  in  arts  to  take 
sophomore  as  well  as  freshman 
mathematics.  During  the  absence 
of  President  Angell  upon  his  ever- 
memorable  trip  to  China,  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Frieze,  professor  of  Latin,  wras 
acting  head  of  the  University.  This 
polished  and  graceful  scholar,  of 
lamented  memory,  was  unused  to 
the  management  of  gross  affairs, 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  fact, 
the  freshmen  of  '84  determined  upon 
a rousing  demonstration  to  empha- 
size their  antipathy  toward  the 
hated  “math.”  An  organization 
was  effected,  and  upon  an  auspi- 
cious evening  an  inquisitorial  pro- 
cession passed  noisily  through  the 
streets,  attracting  a great  crowd, 
and  entering  the  Campus  took  up  a 
stand  in  the  northeastern  comer  of 
that  sacred  field,  a part  which  was 
then  unoccupied  by  buildings. 
Here  in  effigy  was  Mathematics 
tried, condemned, and  burned  amidst 
the  liootings  of  the  multitude.  So 
much  was  the  matter  noised  about 
and  discussed  that  it  was  made 
optional  to  omit  in  the  sophomore 
year  either  Latin,  Greek,  or  math- 
ematics. 

Many  were  the  burning  questions 
discussed  by  the  embryonic  lawyers 
and  politicians  of  our  class  almost  to 
the  point  of  personal  violence.  Pol- 
itics were  so  virulently  rife  among 
the  members  of  all  classes  that  the 
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Students’  Lecture  Association  was 
almost  rent  in  twain,  and  The 
Chronicle,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  the  sole  students’  news- 
paper, was  obliged  to  yield  space 
to  The  Argonaut. 

'84  was  physically  vigorous  and 
rejoiced  in  out-door  sports.  Skat- 
ing and  coasting  were  much  en- 
joyed in  season,  and  many  stories 
of  hair's-breadth 'scapes  are  related 
even  to  this  day. 

Football  in  its  Rugby  form  was 
being  introduced,  and  Gemmell, 
Gilmore,  the  Beaches,  Prettyman, 
Brock  and  others  represented  the 
University  as  a team  in  a tour  of 
eastern  schools.  Experience  rather 
than  laurels  was  their  chief  reward ! 

But  baseball  was  our  chief  de- 
light. Packard  and  Walker  were 
our  best  battery,  and  how  we  ad- 
ministered punishment  to  Oberlin 
et  al.  when  bats  were  crossed,  is 
still  recorded! 

Professor  Pattengill  and  Mr.  Gay  - 
ley  were  the  members  of  the  faculty 
most  interested  in  athletics  and 
served  with  much  energy  on  com- 
mittees in  their  interest. 

Many  quiet  forms  of  sport  and 
out-door  pleasurings  were  indulged 
in.  Geologizing  and  nutting,  bot- 
anizing and  rowing  were  among  our 
indulgences.  Of  all  idyllic  schemes 
for  enjoyment  none  appealed  to 
imagination  more  than  the  building 
of  a cabin  down  the  Huron  by 
Sparks  and  McDonald.  Canoes 
were  purchased  or  built,  and  when 
each  evening  fell,  our  heroes  em- 
barked at  the  dam  and  solemnly 
paddled  like  dignified  Indians  to 


their  wild -wood  home!  But  of 
their  uprising  next  day,  of  their 
struggle  with  the  river’s  current, 
and  of  the  hour  at  which  they 
reached  their  recitations  no  palimp- 
sest gives  record. 

As  a whole  ’84  led  the  strenuous 
life  through  her  University  days. 
Her  members  for  the  most  part, 
have  not  been  slothful  since.  But 
like  a regiment  home  from  the 
wars  her  numbers  are  now  scattered 
widely,  and  each  year  we  may  now 
expect  to  see  more  and  more  rap- 
idly diminished  the  ranks  of  these 
who  tell  the  story  of  those  by -gone 
days. 

YVeller  Iran  Hook,  '84 
“here’s  rosemary  for  remem- 
brance” 

There  are  but  three  active  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  corps  of  1883 
who  are  still  connected  with  the 
medical  department.  These  men  are 
Prescott,  Herdman,  and  Vaughan. 
Their  commanding  personalities 
yet  speak  for  themselves ; the 
school  speaks  for  them;  the  stu- 
dents that  throng  their  lecture 
rooms  speak  for  them. 

But  there  were  other  men  with 
us  then  whose  eloquent  lips  are 
forever  silent,  whose  silver  tongues 
have  uttered  their  last  words 
of  instruction,  guidance,  and 
cheer,  whose  kindly  hearts  have 
ceased  to  beat  in  unison  with  ours, 
whose  noble  souls  have  answered 
the  final  summons  of  the  Master  of 
us  all.  For  them  let  Memory  speak 
with  words  of  appreciation  and  of 
gratitude  such  as  men  cherish  in 
their  hearts,  too  often  without  ut- 
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terance  while  their  object  yet  lives. 

Palmer,  Ford,  Frothingham, 
Dunster,  and  Hendricks:  five  men 
of  high  attainments,  sterling  per- 
sonal qualities,  and  splendid  force 
of  character.  They  were  all  men 


William  P.  Muon, 


of  dominating  will,  such  as 
command  a personal  following 
among  masses  of  men,  enlisting 
enthusiasm  and  enforcing  obedi- 
ence. An  ideal  set  of  men,  in  a 
way.  The  first  four,  in  spite  of 
wide  differences  of  personality  all 
curiously  alike  in  some  things  and 
all  earnestly  devoted  to  the  Uni- 
versity, may  be  regarded  as  four 
typical  professional  gentlemen  of 
the  ‘‘old  school.”  The  last,  dif- 
ferent in  personal  characteristics 
from  all  the  others,  a modern  prod- 
uct of  modern  schools,  a fighting 
man  upon  whom  the  cloak  of  diplo- 
macy hung  loose,  ready  to  fall  at 
the  first  movement ; a man  not  to 
be  bound  by  conventionalities  nor 
yet  to  be  judged  by  conventional 


standards,  yet  to  be  loved  by  those 
privileged  to  know  him  well,  to 
be  respected  by  all  on  account  of 
his  scientific  attainments,  and  to  be 
feared  by  any  whose  conduct 
brought  upon  them  a just  quarrel. 
The  intense  loyalty  with  which 
he  in  common  with  the  other 
younger  men  of  the  school  followed 
their  leaders,  stood  for  and  fought 
for  the  Department  upon  all  occa- 
sions, met  opposition  and  van- 
quished it,  has  been  a factor  of  no 
mean  importance  in  the  progress  of 
the  medical  school. 

What  man  who  sat  under  his  in  - 
struction  can  ever  forget  the  con- 
tinual emphasis  that  Palmer  put 
upon  thorough  work  in  medical 
education,  higher  professional  re- 
quirements, increased  length  of 
terms  of  study,  and  the  avoidance 
of  sectarian  fads? 

In  memory  every  student  who 
sat  upon  the  benches  of  that  upper 
amphitheater  can  recall  to  his  last 
day  the  picture  of  Corydon  La 
Ford,  his  great,  strong,  deeply 
lined  face  lighting  up  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  undying  scientific 
passion  as  he  demonstrated  with 
deft  touch  and  accurate  description 
the  structures  of  each  dissection.  To 
the  students  at  his  right,  then  to 
those  directly  in  front,  then  to 
those  at  his  left,  he  showed  in  suc- 
cession and  with  illuminating^  crisp 
sentences  described  the  various 
parts:  disarranged  them,  re-ar- 

ranged them,  answered  questions 
with  vivacity  and  precision.  The 
ever-changing  expression  of  his 
wondrous,  mobile  face  was  in  it- 
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self  a study;  his  unvarying  cour- 
tesy, kindness,  and  personal  inter- 
est, a lesson  in  manners  to  the  typ- 
ical mixed  crowd  of  students.  In 
the  round  of  handclapping  and 
cheers  that  greeted  his  every  en- 
trance to  the  lecture  room  and  fol  - 
lowed  his  retirement  at  the  end  of 
the  hour,  was  shown  the  measure 
of  the  love,  esteem,  and  devotion 
of  ever)’  man  and  woman  who 
heard  his  words. 

Frothingham  as  a teacher  of 
therapeutics  had  his  defects;  as  a 
clinician  in  eye  diseases  he  was  for 
his  times,  unrivalled.  But  he  was 
far  more  than  a mere  teaching  ma- 
chine; the  humane  manner  in 
which  he  dealt  with  patients  was 
an  object  lesson  not  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. Consideration  for  the  poor, 
sympathy  for  suffering,  an  ap- 
parently instant  comprehension  of 
weakness,  timidity,  or  reserve, 
marked  his  fine  understanding  of 
human  nature.  He  hated  shams; 
he  despised  cheats  or  pretenders. 
The  twinkling  eye  evidenced  his 
ready  tendency  to  laughter. 
Though  some  of  us  judged  him  ir- 
reverent at  times,  yet  none  could 
judge  him  harshly;  for  we  knew 
the  brave  sincerity  of  the  man,  his 
innate  sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
his  unswerving  faithfulness  to  all 
that  he  believed  to  be  right. 


Dunster  was  a didactic  teacher 
of  great  force  and  eloquence.  His 
command  of  language  was  exten- 
sive, his  facility  of  expression  un- 
usual. These  qualities,  combined 
with  an  untiring  gift  for  literary  re- 
search, made  his  lectures  most  at- 
tractive and  enlightening.  That 
the  touch  of  a painful  disease  was 
upon  him  daily,  was  apparent  to 
most  of  us;  none  the  less  he  per- 
formed his  duty  with  a steadfast 
devotion  that  was  admirable.  He 
might  be  regarded  as  atypical  con- 
necting link  between  the  non -op- 
erative and  the  operative  schools  of 
gynecology.  The  art  of  diagnosis 
was  his  to  a superlative  degree,  so 
far  as  the  progress  of  the  times  ad  - 
mitted  of  its  perfection,  but  a com- 
plete mastery  of  the  technical  op- 
erative skill  of  the  modern  school 
of  pelvic  surgeons  was  denied  him ; 
age,  pain,  and  disease  barred  for 
him  the  path  of  further  progress. 
And  so  came  the  end. 

To  have  been  the  student  of 
such  a group  of  manly  men  was  an 
education  of  itself.  The  lesson  of 
devotion  to  duty  taught  by  them  is 
not  lost  because  they  have  ceased ; 
for  each  such  life  is  still  to  many 
others  the  measure  and  the  standard 
of  achievement. 

William  P.  Muvrt,  S6rn 
Denver 


The  Psychopathic  Ward 


DISEASE  of  the  mind — insanity 
— has  been,  until  within  a 
few  decades,  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing apart  from  diseases  of  the 


body.  The  mind  was  supposed  to 
have  ways  of  its  own,  causes  and 
conditions  peculiar  to  itself  by  which 
it  became  deranged. 
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The  processes  which  lead  to  ab- 
normal manifestations  of  intellect, 
emotion,  and  conduct  of  such  a 
degree  and  duration  as  to  constitute 
insanity  were  presumed  to  have 
nothing  in  common  with  diseases 
in  which  such  manifestations  were 
but  an  incident  or  a temporary 
stage  in  the  course  of  the  disorder. 
But  the  more  critical  observations 
of  the  bodily  conditions  of  the  in- 
sane patient,  a more  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  causes  operating  upon  his 
system  through  the  influences  of 
heredity,  habit,  and  environment 
have  revealed  a much  more  intimate 
and  interdependent  relationship  of 
body  and  mind  than  was  in  former 
times  recognized.  Modern  psychi- 
atry has  gained  its  greatest  victor- 
ies and  made  its  most  successful 
appeals  to  private  benevolence  and 
public  treasuries  by  reason  of  the 
conviction  that  now  prevails  through 
its  teachings  that  the  insane  man  is 
a sick  man  and  not  one  to  be  im- 
prisoned, maltreated,  and  scourged 
because  he  is  presumed  to  be  a 
harbinger  of  evil  spirits  or  possessed 
by  devils. 

Thisconceptionof  insanity  .which 
in  the  light  of  modern  medical  re- 
search is  the  only  tenable  one,  has 
had  the  effect  of  transforming  our 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane from  asylums  to  hospitals. 
Thay  are  no  longer  to  be  looked 
upon  as  places  of  confinement  and 
restraint,  virtual  prisons,  with  much 
of  the  opprobrium  inseparable  from 
our  conception  of  a penal  institu- 
tion clinging  to  the  unfortunate 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  enter 


their  doors  as  a patient,  but  they 
should  be,  and  are  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  appropriate 
places  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
a class  of  diseases  which  require 
conditions  peculiar  to  their  needs 
and  best  suited  to  effect  a cure. 

The  brain,  by  means  of  which 
the  mind  operates,  is  subject  to  the 
same  influences  that  act  upon  other 
organs  of  the  body.  Its  functions 
are  deranged  by  impure  blood,  no 
matter  whether  the  causes  that  have 
brought  about  the  impurity  are  in- 
ternal or  external,  remote  or  im- 
mediate. Excessive  waste  of  energy 
impairs  it,  whether  that  is  due  to 
the  prodigality  of  the  individual, 
the  demands  of  occupation,  or  to 
causes  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. A lack  of  harmony  in  the 
balance  of  organs,  whether  con- 
genital or  acquired,  may  result  in 
instability  of  brain  and  possibly  of 
mental  action.  Injuries  may  dis- 
order its  functions.  Tumors  or 
abnormal  growths  may  disturb  the 
normal  activities.  A myriad  of 
physical  as  well  as  purely  mental 
influences  may  operate  in  the  train 
of  causes  that  have  in  one  or  another 
case  produced  an  unsound  or  dis- 
ordered mind.  Some  of  these 
causes  are  removable,  others  are 
not.  But  it  is  the  experienced 
physician  and  surgeon  only  who 
is  able  to  determine  in  any  one 
case  whether  or  not  the  causes 
operating  to  produce  insanity  in 
that  case  are  removable  causes. 
Nor  is  it  the  physician  who  is 
skilled  and  experienced  only  in 
the  observation  of  the  insane  man 
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or  woman  as  far  as  his  mental 
peculiarities  are  concerned,  that  is 
competent  to  pass  upon  this  most 
important  question  in  all  of  its 
aspects. 

The  field  of  medicine  and  surgery 
has  become  too  extended  to  be 
traversed  with  thoroughness  by  any 
one  man  no  matter  how  able  he  may 
be.  Skill  in  diagnosis  and  facility 
in  treatment  require  the  utmost 
devotion  to  a comparatively  limited 
range  of  practice.  Specialists  are 
a necessary  result  of  the  extension 
of  medical  knowledge.  So  obscure 
are  many  of  the  causes  that  operate 
to  produce  insanity  iu  certain  cases 
and  so  great  is  the  skill  required  to 
remove  them,  when  they  are  re- 
movable, that  the  service  of  the 
specialist  in  the  several  branches 
of  medical  and  surgical  practice  is 
indispensable. 

The  ideal  arrangement  would 
seem  to  be  to  have  upon  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  every  hospital  for  the 
insane,  wherever  located,  approved 
representatives  of  every  branch  of 
medical  and  surgical  research  and 
practice.  Well  equipped  clinical 
laboratories  should  be  there  located, 
in  which  the  blood  and  secretions 
of  the  patient  could  be  subjected  to 
careful  analysis  by  a competent 
pathologist,  and  there  should  be 
gathered  all  the  facilities  for  treat- 
ment which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  best  adapted  for  the  ameliora- 
tion or  cure  of  the  disordered  mind. 

But  the  ideal  plan  in  any  enter- 
prise is  seldom  an  immediate  pos- 
sibility. The  present  must  be  con  - 
tent  with  what  is  practical  along 


the  pathway  leading  to  the  well- 
conceived  ideal  arrangement. 

Now  as  regards  this  matter  of 
insanity,  it  is  the  general  belief  in 
the  medical  profession  that  a more 
minute  investigation,  and  earlier 
examination  and  treatment  such  as 
can  be  obtained  at  the  present  time 
more  readily  at  a well -equipped 
general  hospital,  would,  in  a cer- 
tain percentage  of  cases,  result  in 
the  discovery'  and  removal  of  causes 
and  restore  the  patient  to  sanity. 

The  situation  in  Michigan  is 
perhaps  more  favorable  than  else- 
where in  this  country  for  making 
an  advance  step  in  this  matter.  Its 
University  is  a state  institution 
supported  by  the  state.  The  med- 
ical department  of  the  University 
has  already'  in  successful  operation 
clinical  and  research  laboratories 
covering  every  line  of  investigation 
having  a bearing  upon  the  causes, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. It  has  large  and  well-equip- 
ped hospitals.  The  didactic  and 
clinical  course  of  instruction  in 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  is  as 
full  and  complete,  if  not  more  so, 
than  that  of  any  other  medical  col- 
lege in  this  country.  The  various 
superintendents  of  our  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  are,  and  have 
been  for  years,  special  lecturers  in 
the  course  on  mental  diseases.  The 
special  pathologist  of  these  hospit- 
als for  the  insane  has  been  located 
at  the  University',  housed  and  aided 
in  his  work  by  University  authori- 
ties, and  surrounded  by  all  the 
facilities  for  research  which  other 
correlated  laboratories  furnish. 
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Specialists  in  every  branch  of  med- 
ical and  surgical  practice  are  here, 
appointed  and  sanctioned  by  state 
authority  and  maintained  by  state 
aid. 

It  has  seemed  most  reasonable 
and  indeed  almost  imperative  in 
view  of  the  recognized  need  of  an 
advance  movement  on  the  part  .of 
the  restorative  forces  directed 
against  the  increase  of  insanity  and 
of  the  opportunity  that  presents 
itself  here  in  Michigan,  that  there 
be  established  by  the  state,  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  hos- 
pital, a special  ward  suitably  fitted 
up  for  the  care  of  a limited  number 
of  patients  suffering  from  mental 
disease,  in  order  that  all  the  facili- 
ties that  are  at  present  practicable 
and  of  proved  value  may  t>e  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  both  for  the 
discovery  of  the  causes  of  their 
mental  derangement  and  for  the 
treatment  of  it. 

Such  considerations  as  these  led 
the  Legislature  of  Michigan  at  its 
last  session  to  regard  with  unusual 
favor  a bill  which  was  presented  in 
the  senate  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Senator  Uangham,  himself 
an  experienced  physician  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  in  the 
medical  class  of  ’82,  appropriating 
the  sum  of  fifty'  thousand  dollars 
with  which  to  construct  and  equip 
a suitable  ward  for  insane  patients 
in  connection  with  the  University 
hospital  at  Ann  Arbor,  the  ward  to 
be  called  tbe  Psychopathic  Ward, 
and  designed  to  accommodate  not 
to  exceed  forty  patients,  which 
number  it  is  presumed  will  be  made 


up  as  nearly  as  possible  of  an  equal 
division  of  the  sexes. 

So  reasonable  and  right  did  this 
suggestion  appear  to  members  of 
the  Legislature  when  clearly  under- 
stood by  them  that  there  was  not 
at  anyT  time  a vote  registered  against 
it  in  the  senate,  and  fully  eighty' 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  house 
gave  it  their  enthusiastic  support. 

The  provisions  of  this  act,  not 
already  noticed,  are  briefly'  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Patients  may  be  sent  to  the  Psycho- 
pathic Ward  either  directly  by  the  judge 
of  probate  by  whom  they  are  examined 
as  to  their  sanity,  or  from  any  of  the 
state  asylums  for  the  insane.  Patients 
are  to  be  thus  sent  when  either  the 
superintendent  of  such  asylum  or  the 
probate  judge  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  condition  of  the  patient’s  mind 
is  caused  by  some  malady  or  disease  that 
under  the  treatment  of  a specialist  might 
be  cured  and  the  patient  restored  to 
sanity.  An  inquiry  by  the  judge  of 
probate  into  the  probable  benefit  by- 
treatment  in  such  Ward  to  any  person 
brought  before  him  for  commitment  to 
any  state  asylum  for  the  insane  is  made 
obligatory,  and  he  is  to  have,  if  desira- 
ble, the  assistance  of  three  competent 
physicians. 

When  patients  thus  sent  to  the  Psycho- 
pathic Ward  shall  recover,  they  shall  be 
forthwith  discharged.  Should  a patient 
fail  to  recover,  then,  upon  certificate  of 
the  head  of  the  department  of  nervous 
diseases  of  the  hospital  of  the  University, 
that  such  patient  is  insane,  the  patient 
shall  be  at  once  confined  in  such  state 
asylum  as  the  judge  of  probate  shall 
designate,  or  shall  lx?  returned  to  the 
asylum  from  which  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Psychopathic  Ward. 

The  same  provisions  for  county  or  state 
support  apply  as  apply  to  patients  confined 
in  the  state  asylums.  Patients  supported 
by  relatives  or  other  private  means,  shall 
pay  the  regular  charges  fixed  by  the 
Regents  for  other  patients  in  the  hospi- 
tal. 

The  accounts  of  the  Ward  are  to  be 
kept  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
versity hospital,  to  be  sworn  to,  and  filed 
with  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Psychopathic  Ward  shall  be  under 
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the  general  control  of  the  University 
hospitals,  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  state  asylums  for  the  insane  are 
made  members  of  the  clinical  staff  of  the 
Psychopathic  Ward. 

Compensation  to  any  physician,  sur- 
geon, or  officer  of  the  University  for  care 
or  treatment  of  patients  in  the  Ward, 
beyond  that  received  from  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  is  prohibited. 

The  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
must  annually  report  to  the  Governor  the 
cases  treated  in  the  Ward  and  the  result 
of  the  treatment. 

Relatives  and  friends  of  patients  sent 
to  the  Ward  are  not  prevented  from 
choosing  which  school  of  medicine  shall 
have  charge  of  the  patient's  treatment. 

A penalty  is  provided  for  neglect  or 
infraction  of  the  act. 


We  are  in  this  manner  but  focus- 
ing at  the  University,  seemingly 
the  most  appropriate  place  just  now, 
the  rays  of  light  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  that  have  a bearing  upon 
this  most  interesting  and  perplex- 
ing class  of  diseases,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  plan  will  eventually  result 
in  valuable  increase  of  our  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  causation,  means  of 
prevention,  and  better  methods  of 
treatment  of  at  least  some  forms  of 
insanity  in  their  incipient  stages. 

William  J.  Herdman,  '72,  '75m 


The  Rockefeller  Fellowships 


IN  the  spring  of  last  year  Mr. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
made  a donation  rzhich  undoubt- 
edly will  be  oue  of  far-reaching 
importance.  The  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a committee  of 
physicians  to  be  used  to  further 
investigations  relating  especially 
to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease.  This  committee  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Welch,  of  Baltimore; 
Drs.  Prudden,  Holt,  Biggs,  and 
Herter,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Smith, 
of  Boston ; and  Dr.  Flexner  of 
Philadelphia  organized  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search. Instead  of  expending  this 
great  gift  in  the  erection  of  a re- 
search laboratory,  the  committee 
very  wisely  decided  to  make  use 
temporarily'  of  the  laboratories  con- 
nected with  the  prominent  medical 
schools  of  the  country.  • 

Unquestionably  the  fundemental 


and  underlying  idea  has  been  to 
create  in  America  what  the  gTeat 
Pasteur  Institute  is  to  France,  or 
what  Koch’s  Institute  for  Infec- 
tious Diseases  is  to  Germany1. 
This  result  will  without  doubt  be 
realized  at  an  early  date,  but  not 
without  additional  generous  dona- 
tions necessary  to  insure  an  income 
suitable  for  the  efficient  tvorkitlg 
of  an  independent  research  insti- 
tute. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  current  year 
was  to  expend  much  of  the  annual 
income  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
as  judiciously'  as  possible,  in  sup- 
porting investigations  in  existing 
laboratories.  The  hygienic  labor- 
atory of  the  University  was  gener- 
ously remembered  by  being  award- 
ed two  of  the  fellowships  thus  cre- 
ated. These  positions  have  been 
given  to  Miss  S.  M.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  G.  D.  K.  Hendry. 

Miss  Wheeler  graduated  as  A. 
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B.  in  the  literary  department  last 
year,  and  as  an  undergraduate 
she  specialized  in  chemistry’.  Her 
research  work  comprises  a chemi- 
cal study  of  the  toxin  of  the  colon 
bacillus,  and  is  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Vaughan. 
Mr.  Hendry  graduated  as  B.  S.  in 
biology  in  the  class  of  1898.  Since 
then  he  has  been  at  work  in  the 
bacteriological  laboratories  of  Parke , 
Davis  & Co.,  and  also  in  those  of 
F.  Stearns  & Co.  His  investiga- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Novy,  relates  to  the  surface  action 
of  metals  with  reference  to  the  de- 
struction of  bacteria  and  the  forma- 
tion of  organic  peroxides. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  these 
Rockefeller  Fellowships  will  be 
continued  after  this  year,  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  such  will  be 
the  case.  It  is  more  likely  that  in 
the  future  the  research  work  will 
be  centralized  in  New  York.  A 
great  deal  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  latter  procedure,  yet  even  more 
can  be  brought  forward  in  support 
of  the  present,  temporary  plan. 
The  presence  of  one  or  more  young 
research  workers  in  a laboratory 
has  a wholesome,  stimulating,  up- 
lifting influence  upon  the  student 
body  and  is  a source  of  great  en- 
couragement to  the  teacher.  The 
distribution  of  these  fellowships 
among  the  very  best  laboratories 
of  the  country  fosters,  as  it  were,  a 
friendly  competitive  research  spirit 


which  prompts  every’  laboratory  to 
put  forth  its  best  strength  in  order 
to  give  the  best  possible  account  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  it.  This  is 
especially  true  when,  as  in  the  Rock- 
efeller Institute,  the  published  re- 
searches are  all  brought  together 
in  one  volume. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  connection  to  give  expression  to 
what  would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research.  This 
would  comprise  first  a liberal  dis- 
tribution of  fellowships  among  the 
leading  laboratories  as  carried  on, 
under  the  Rockefellei  fund,  during 
the  present  year.  Second,  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  a first  class 
institute  or  laboratory’  in  New’  York 
or  elsewhere.  This  central  insti- 
tute should  be  provided  with  a full 
corps  of  well  paid  investigators 
and  should  offer  opportunities  for 
work  like  those  that  obtain  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute.  This  central 
institute  could  draw  from  the  corps 
of  non-resident  fellows  those  young 
minds  which  show  especial  fitness 
for  the  most  advanced  and  impor- 
tant investigations.  The  best  lab- 
oratories of  the  country’  would,  in 
a sense,  be  feeders  to  the  central 
institute,  which  would  thus  become 
truly  national  and  not  local  in 
character.  The  scientific  and  prac- 
tical results  thus  attained  would  be 
of  untold  benefit  to  medicine,  and 
hence  to  mankind. 

Frederick  G.  Novy,  '86,  '91m 
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Editorial 


Michigan’s 

Athletic 

Management 


In  the  initial  num- 
ber of  volume  viii. , 
the  editor  promised 
not  to  occupy  space 


unless  he  had  something  to  say. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 


come  when  certain  things  should  be 
said  in  relation  to  the  athletic  situ- 
ation in  the  University. 

The  idea  has  gone  abroad  that 
the  student  body  as  a whole  is  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  Athletic 
Director  Baird — that  his  policy  is 
only  a Baird  policv  and  not  a Uni- 
versity- of  Michigan  policy.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  many  per- 
sons outside  of  Ann  Arbor  believe 
this  to  be  the  state  of  affairs  here; 
and  no  doubt  there  are  those  in  the 
University  who  really  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  These  latter  are  not 
the  leaders,  but  the  led. 

No  one  now  in  the  University 
who  has  been  here  long  enough  to 
remember  the  days  of  student  man- 
agers, can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  now  there  is  at  least 
a policy.  Not  since  graduate  man- 
agement was  established  have  we 
made  a backward  step  in  pure 
athletics.  Instead  there  has  been 
steady  progress.  Formerly,  also, 
policies  changed  with  managers. 
Even  to  the  best  of  student  mana- 


gers, one  season  gave  little  oppor- 
tunity to  do  more  than  the  things 
the  day- itself  demanded.  But  since 
Mr.  Baird’s  coming  there  has  been 
a constant  advance.  The  athletic 
field  has  been  steadily  improved. 
The  field  itself  is  in  better  shape 


than  ever  before,  while  to  the  south 
of  the  regular  diamond  and  gridiron, 
the  ground  is  being  put  in  shape  as 
rapidly-  as  possible  for  larger  facili- 
ties. New  stands,  bleachers  that 
to  those  who  remember  the  old,  are 
enormous,  a new  fence,  a barn, 
horse  and  wagon,  and  various  tools 
are  there.  And  they  are  paid  for. 

Now  look  at  another  side  of  the 
question.  Take  two  examples. 
The  mention  of  the  horse  and  lum- 
ber wagon  recalls  the  storm  of  anger 
which  arose  last  spring  when  it  was 
first  announced  that  the  outfit  had 
been  acquired.  It  was  asserted  by 
the  “Anti-Baird”  students  that  the 
Athletic  Board  had  purchased  a 
horse  and  "carriage”  in  which  the 
“seven  czarlets”  proposed  to  ride 
to  and  from  the  games.  Again,  in 
the  election  of  officers  last  month, 
the  cry  raised  was  that  Mr.  Baird 
proposed  to  take  from  the  students 
all  voice  in  athletics.  The  basis  of 
the  charge  lay  in  a resolution  which 
it  was  said  Mr.  Baird  had  just  pro- 
posed concerning  the  election  of 
the  student  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  The  fact  was  that  the 
resolution  in  question  had  been 
passed  by  the  University  Senate, 
when  the  Board  of  Control  was 
established  ten  years  ago,  and  has 
always  been  the  rule  under  which 
the  student  members  of  the  board 
have  been  elected. 

This  factional  opposition  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  establish- 
ment of  graduate  management 
displaced  certain  student  officials. 
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Friends  of  the  men  whose  enjoy- 
ment of  athletic  association  honors 
was  thus  interfered  with,  have  been 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  most  of 
the  opposition  to  Mr.  Baird  since 
he  has  been  here.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  not  found  it 
possible  to  conciliate  this  opposi- 
tion, but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  has  had  to  meet  much  that  even 
a man  more  diplomatic  and  less 
straight-forward  would  have  found 
hard  to  deal  with  pleasantly. 

It  is  not  open  to  question  that 
some  of  the  students  who  are  doing 
most  to  make  trouble  for  Mr.  Baird 
would  be  unwilling  to  see  him 
turn  over  the  management  to  other 
hands.  Personally  they  dislike 
him,  but  as  friends  of  Michigan  ath- 
letics they  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
services.  Moreover,  in  many  cases 
class  and  fraternity  politics  have 
been  injected  into  the  squabbling. 
It  was  told  me  by  a faculty  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  fraternities  that 
the  student  members  of  that  society, 
and  their  friends,  mustered  more 
than  fifty  votes  in  the  last  election, 
for  the  “'Anti -Bairds,”  because 
one  of  the  men  on  the  opposing  ticket 
belonged  to  a fraternity  instrumental 
in  defeating,  a few  weeks  previously , 
a cherished  plan  of  the  first  society. 

So  much  lor  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  Baird  among  the  students.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  ex- 
pansions of  it,  the  agitations  of  it, 
and  the  additions  to  it  made  by  cer- 
tain newspapers,  especially  by  one 
in  Detroit,  notoriously  irresponsi- 
ble, whose  sporting  editor  is  an 
alumnus  of  a rival  western  college. 


Now  look  at  the  effect  upon  our 
relations  with  other  colleges, of  these 
backbitings  and  this  continual,  silly, 
boyish  bickering.  There  goes  out, 
even  among  the  great  body  of  fair- 
minded  students,  and  much  more 
among  the  alumni,  a vague  notion 
that  in  some  way  Mr.  Baird  must 
be  responsible;  that  it  is  Mr.  Baird 
who  is  to  blame  in  every  case  of 
disagreement  with  a rival;  that  Mr. 
Baird  aspires  to  be  a dictator  both 
within  the  University  and  in  our 
relations  with  the  other  members  of 
the  conference. 

This  feeling  has  of  late  hampered 
every  movement  of  the  athletic 
management.  We  have  just  settled 
most  amicably  our  discussion  with 
Chicago  University  as  to  when  we 
should  meet  her  in  football,  aud  as 
to  our  right  and  duty  to  play  at 
least  one  game  a year  where  our 
Chicago  alumni  can  see  it  without 
leaving  home.  This  settlement 
hung  fire  for  weeks,  until  Mr. 
Stagg,  to  his  great  surprise,  found 
out  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Baird  alone 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  but  with 
Mr.  Baird  heartily  backed  by  the 
Michigan  Board  of  Control.  Mr. 
Stagg  seems  to  have  been  waiting, 
very  properly,  from  his  standpoint, 
until  the  opposition  at  home  should 
force  Mr.  Baird  out. 

Not  one  action  ill  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  these  negotiations  with  Chi- 
cago was  taken  without  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  before  the 
action  as  well  as  after  it.  Michigan 
was  contending  for  a just  and  fair 
principle.  And  all  through  the 
fight,  of  which  the  Director  had  to 
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be  the  conspicuous  figure,  our  tion  with  matters  for  which  he  is 
interests  were  jeopardized  by  a few  inno  way  responsible.  The  Alum- 
students  and  alumni  whose  personal  nus  would  be  glad  to  say  what  has 
prejudices  were  stronger  than  their  been  said  above,  wholly  as  a per- 
loyalty  to  the  University,  and  by  a sonal  tribute  to  him.  The  writer 
far  larger  number  who  were  ignor-  has  not  only  respect  for  his  admin- 
ant  of  the  true  situation . istration , but  a warm  personal  regard 

The  same  remarks  apply  in  part  for  him  and  confidence  in  him. 
to  the  criticism  of  “Baird's  course”  But  more  important  than  any  per- 
in  our  recent  dealings,  or  lack  of  sonal  matter  is  the  welfare  of  the 
them,  with  Wisconsin.  The  alumni  University.  Michigan  has,  accord  - 
and  students  who,  forgetful  or  ing  to  an  eastern  critic  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  the  past,  are  finding  prejudiced  in  our  favor,  been  the 
fault  because  we  have  not  recently  leader  in  athletic  progress  in  the 
played  Wisconsin  and  have  so  far  West.  Certainly  there  is  no  Uni- 
not  arranged  to  play  her  next  fall,  versity  in  the  Conference  whose 
are  condemning  not  Mr.  Baird  but  representatives  in  council  enjoy 
the  Board  of  Control.  As  a matter  more  influence  and  wield  more  of 
of  fact,  Mr.  Baird  has  been  more  the  power  that  comes  from  a dig- 
willing  to  negotiate  with  Wisconsin  nified  and  conscientious  course  than 
for  a game,  than  the  Board  has  been  ours.  And  in  all  fairness,  and 
to  have  him.  He  has  not  now,  in  loyalty  to  Michigan,  the  writer 
and  has  not  had  for  several  years,  asks  when  they  are  to  be  re- 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Con-  lieved  from  the  handicap  and 
trol  to  arrange  any  such  game,  annoyance  of  disingenuous  or 
If  it  is  still  necessary  to  say  so,  it  thoughtless  opposition  within  our 
may  be  iterated  with  the  fullest  truth  own  ranks? 
that  the  policy  of  Michigan  since 

Mr.  Baird  has  been  here,  has  been  Now  that  the  Varsity 

formulated  by  the  Board  of  Control,  ^ eleven  has  returned  from 

working  in  accord  and  sympathy  ^ California,  with  more 

with  the  Director.  A blow  at  Mr.  honors  to  add  to  those  of 

Baird  is  a blow  at  the  whole  man-  the  regular  season,  we  may  ask 
agement:  at  Professor  Pattengill,  ourselves,  “Did  it  pay?”  Putting 

Professor  McLaughlin,  and  others,  aside  all  question  of  the  agreement 
some  of  whom  have  been  the  of  long  trips  with  the  true  spirit  of 
staunch  supporters  of  athletics  here  college  athletics,  since  the  trip  was 
since  Michigan  began  to  play  mod-  made  in  vacation  and  after  light 
ern  football.  training,  we  must  believe  that  much 

All  this  is  said,  not  primarily  in  was  done  by  the  trip  to  bring  the 
justice  to  Mr.  Baird.  He  has  had  University'  favorably  before  the 
to  suffer  much  since  he  has  been  West.  The  people  of  that  section 
here,  as  I have  stated,  in  connec-  are  peculiarly  fond  of  sport  and  they 
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took  an  immense  interest  in  the 
contest  between  “East”  and  West. 
(What  would  Harvard  and  Cornell 
say  to  a reference  to  us  as  the 
“East”?)  Also,  the  graduates  of 
our  law  department  are  far  the  most 
numerous  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
ol  any  class  of  our  alumni,  and  the 
“Ann  Arbor  Law  School”  is  known 
by  reputation  to  many  a westerner 
to  whom  the  “University  of  Michi- 
gan” is  a term  of  but  little  signifi- 
cance. The  unconscious  emphas- 


izing of  the  whole  University  by 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
named  our  team,  cannot  but  direct 
hither  the  thoughts  of  many  whose 
interests  would  not  otherwise  have 
led  them  toward  us.  In  addition 
to  the  winning  of  the  game,  the 
conduct  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  team  did  everything  to  make 
a favorable  impression.  It  seems 
reasonably  certain  the  trip  will 
prove  a profitable  investment. 


News 


Athletics 

THE  WEST  ON  TUB  STANFORD  GAME 

Believing  that  few  of  the  Alumni  in 
the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
country  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
other  than  the  meager  account  of  the 
Michigan -Stanford  game  sent  out  by  the 
Associated  Press,  the  Alumnus  takes 
this  opportunity  to  print  a few  excerpts 
of  the  detail  of  the  game  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle . 

“Michigan  had  the  opening  kick-off. 
Sweeley  boosted  the  ball  forty  yards, 
and  Tarpey  ran  it  back  fourteen  and 
fumbled  when  tackled,  but  recovered. 
Stanford  lined  up  for  the  initial  scrim- 
mage. Michigan  tore  through  and 
spoiled  the  pass  and  got  the  fumbled 
ball.  Twice  the  tackles’  attack  was 
hurled  at  McFadden  and  gained  yards. 
Then  it  was  changed  over  toTraegerfor 
a yard  and  then  for  the  loss  of  a yard. 
Next  Roosevelt  was  hammered  for  three 
yards,  but  Michigan  had  failed  to  make 
the  required  distance.  Stanford  failed  to 
make  distance  on  two  downs  and  Fisher 
punted  to  the  forty-five- yard  line.  On 
an  interference  with  Michigan’s  at- 
tempted free  catch,  Michigan  was  given 
fifteen  yards,  r*' 

“From  the  thirty-yard  line  to  the 
twelve  Michigan  battered  quickly, 
hammering  at  McFadden  and  Roosevelt 
and  I^ee.  Stanford  broke  through  and 
downed  Snow  three  yards  behind  the 
line.  Then  it  was  third  down  again  and 
four  yards  to  gain,  so  Michigan  quickly 
executed  a quarterback  kick  far  out  to- 
ward Clark’s  end,  but  Clark  was  after 
the  ball  like  a shot,  and  took  it  away 
from  the  on -rushing  Michigan  end,  and 


tore  up  the  field  seventeen  yards  and 
almost  got  clear  for  a long  run  to  a 
touchdown. 

“On  the  thirty-yard  line  Sinker  and 
McGilvray,  the  new  player,  went  at 
Michigan's  line  like  battering  rams,  and 
made  two  first  downs,  Michigan  was 
penalized  ten  yards  for  offside.  Twice 
m succession  Stanford  gained  through 
Shorts,  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  tackle 
in  all  the  Middle  West.  Fisher  punted 
to  Michigan’s  twelve-yard  line,  "aud 
Weeks  recovered  but  three  yards  before 
Cooper  dropped  him.  Sweeley  punted 
to  center  of  the  field,  and  Michigan’s  ends 
were  upon  Fisher  before  he  could  start. 
Slaker  and  McGilvray  began  hammer- 
ing the  Michigan  line  and  lunging  out- 
side of  tackles  for  short  gains.  McGil- 
vray shot  straight  through  Michigan’s 
mighty  center  for  eight  yards.  Stan- 
ford had  reached  Michigan’s  thirty- five 
yard  line.  It  was  third  down  and  three 
yards  to  gain. 

“Tarpey  and  Traeger  dropped  back  ten 
yards  and  prepared  for  a place  kick  at 
Michigan’s  goal.  Like  a wall  the  Stan- 
ford team  held  on  defense,  the  ball 
soared  upward,  but  slightly  to  the  left. 
It  was  caught  three  yards  from  the  line. 
Sweeley  punted  in  first  down  nearly  to 
the  forty-yard  line.  Again  Stanford  had 
the  ball. 

‘ ' Once  more  T arpey and  T raeger  dropped 
back  near  the  forty-five-yard  line  and 
smoothed  the  dusty  field  for  a try  at 
Michigan’s  goal,  but  this  time  Michigan 
burst  through,  and  the  ball  struck  the 
bunch  and  rebounded,  with  a dozen  men 
chasing  it  for  thirty  yards.  Michigan 
grabbed  it  but  dropped  it  again  to  Prea- 
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ton,  who  had  taken  Clark’s  place  at 
end.  Fisher  punted  to  Michigan's  forty- 
yard  line,  and  there  Michigan  began  a 
furious  series  of  plays.  Ten  scrimmages 
netted  sixty-seven  yards,  and  Michigan 
had  thrust  the  ball  over  Stanford’s  last 
line  for  a touchdown.  A fake  kick  had 
won  eight  yards,  and  Heston  had  made 
thirty  yards  round  Cooper’s  end  on  a 
delayed  pass.  Michigan  was  using  all 
her  tricks  now,  for  Stanford  had  been 
playing  surprising  football.  That  first 
touchdown  was  made  through  Roosevelt 
in  a one-yard  buck  by  the  giant  Snow, 
and  Shorts  kicked  the  goal. 

“Traeger  kicked  off  down  to  the  Mich- 
igan ten -yard  line,  and  Sweeley  caught 
the  ball  and  instantly  punted  it  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  field.  Fisher,  Slaker, 
Traeger,  McFadden,  and  McGilvray 
pounded  the  wavering  wall  for  two  and 
three  yards  at  every  try,  and  then  lost 
the  ball  on  a fumble  near  the  thirty-five- 
yard  line. 

“Sweeley  punted  to  Stanford’s  thirty- 
five-yard  line  and  Fisher  kicked  it  back 
twenty-five  yards  on  first  down.  Swee- 
ley returned  the  kick  with  a beautiful 
punt  for  fifty-seven  yards  over  Stan- 
ford’s goal  line.  McFadden  took  the 
free  kick  from  the  twenty- five-yard  line 
over  to  Michigan’s  forty  - five  - yard  - 
line.  Sweeley  ran  it  back  twenty  yards. 
Michigan  began  a terrible  attack  and  in 
twenty  plays  carried  the  ball  to  within 
those  four  inches  of  Stanford’s  goal  and 
there  had  to  give  it  up.  Three  times 
already  Traeger  had  broken  through 
Shorts  and  tackled  behind  Michigan’s 
line. 

“In  the  first  half  Michigan  made  17 
points,  but  in  the  second  the  score  was 
increased  by  32.  The  contest  became 
largely  a Michigan  opportunity,  with 
very  few  chances  for  Sanford. 

“It  was  a terrible  test  for  the  Stanford 
team.  Clark  had  given  way  and  let 
Preston  come  into  his  place.  Then 
Roosevelt  had  gone  out  exhausted  and 
Van  Sickle,  180  pounds,  had  replaced 
him.  McGilvray  had  to  retire  and 
Slaker  went  to  full-back  and  let  Allen, 
178  pounds,  go  in  at  half-back.  Traeger, 
his  crippled  arm  no  longer  movable,  was 
taken  out  of  the  game  and  Kennedy  put 
in  at  left  tackle.  Cooper  had  to  limp 
ont  and  give  way  to  Sefton,  170  pounds. 
Michigan  was  hammering  with  even 
greater  force  than  before.  Snow  was 
fairly  diving  through  Stanford's  center, 
and  Lee  was  playing  a good  game. 

“Early  in  the  second  half  McGilvray 
should  have  caught  a punt,  but  Tarpey 
got  in  his  way,  and  while  they  were 


stepping  aside  for  each  other  they 
missed  it,  and,  with  a rush,  Redden 
came  upon  them,  grabbed  the  fumbled 
ball  and  had  a clear  field." 

The  following  comments  taken  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  are  indicative 
of  the  favorable  impression  made  by  the 
Michigan  team: — 

“It  was  at  Ann  Arbor  University  (jfc) 
that  President  Roosevelt  delivered  one 
of  his  famed  addresses  on  “The  Stren- 
uous Life."  The  eleven  young  men 
who  stampeded  over  the  eleven  young 
men  from  Stanford  heard  that  address, 
and  very  evidently  profited  by  it.  They 
certainly  gave  their  California  opponents 
and  spectators  a touch  of  the  real  thing 
in  strenuous  living.  The  strength  and 
speed  of  the  Wolverines  fairly  took  peo- 
ple’s breath  away.  Not  much  had  been 
expected  in  the  way  of  a close  contest, 
but  as  an  exhibition  it  was  something  to 
marvel  at.  It  was  a rare  treat  for  local 
experts  and  players,  and  doubtless  some 
lessons  were  learned  from  the  striking 
example  of  strenuousness. 

“The  Michigan  men  form  a collec- 
tion of  superb  specimens  of  all-round 
physical  development.  They  sport  calves 
like  piano  legs  and  arms  to  match — all 
as  hard  a9  rocks.  The  Stanford  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  just  a trifle  soft. 
The  result  is  evidenced  in  the  disability 
list.  Only  three  of  the  Wolverines  were 
injured  at  all.  Heston,  the  ground- 
gaining  half-back,  sustained  a black 
eye,  skinned  nose,  and  a leg  wrench  that 
made  him  limp.  Snow  and  Redden 
were  the  others  who  showed  the  marks 
of  battery,  but  their  hurts  were  trivial. 
Four  of  the  California  boys  were  ‘put 
out.’ 

“They  have  football  heads,  too,  which 
is  necessary.  By  a slow  and  tedious 
process  their  brains  have  been  filled 
with  a science  of  football — one  set  of 
ideas  for  the  eleven  component  parts — 
and  they  have  become  an  animated  ma- 
chine. Every  football  team  that  can  do 
anything  is  so,  but  the  Michiganders 
have  been  united  by  a controlling  foot- 
ball head,  into  a more  perfect  body  than 
has  ever  been  seen  on  this  Coast  before, 
by  long  odds." 

SNOW  ON  THE  ALL-AMERICAN 

His  greatest  athletic  honor  came  to 
Neil  Snow  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
Caspar  Whitney  giving  him  just  recog- 
nition by  selection  as  left  end  on  his 
All-American  team.  He  is  the  second 
Michigan  man  to  be  so  honored.  Cun- 
ningham, center  on  the  *98  team,  mak- 
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ing  that  position  on  the  All- American  in 
’98.  Whitney  was  on  the  side  lines  at 
the  Thanksgiving  game  and  during  its 
progress  remarked  to  Trainer  Fitzpatrick 
that  he  had  never  seen  better  work 
than  Snow  was  doing. 

CASPER  WHITNEY’S  OPINION 
In  his  ranking  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern teams,  Mr.  Whitney  gives  Michigan 
third  place,  following  Harvard  and  Vale. 

Of  the  critic’s  remarks  on  football  as 
played  in  the  West,  the  following  ex- 
cerpts may  prove  of  interest: — 

“Western  men,  as  a rule,  are  more 
genuine  than  eastern  men,  dissemble 
less,  are  more  stalwart  in  their  actions 
and  more  faithful  to  their  ideals.  There 
is  a real  sense  of  the  game  for  the  game’s 
sake  among  the  faculty  members  of  the 
leading  middle  western  universities  who 
meet  annually  to  better  their  athletic 
conditions. 

“Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in  football 
are  this  year  to  the  West,  as  is  Harvard 
to  the  Hast,  and  between  the  western 
teams  choice  is  difficult  indeed,  though 
Michigan  has  the  remarkable  total  of  501 
points  scored  to  none  against  her.  Each 
has  a strong,  heavy  line  and  a good  back 
field  -especially  Wisconsin,  whose  Lar- 
sen and  Driver  are  just  ul>out  as  good  as 
any  in  the  country.  In  style  of  game, 
in  running  with  the  ball,  and  in  punting 
these  two  teams  stand  well  up  towards 
the  very  head  of  American  football;  in 
handling  of  kicks  and  in  highly  devel- 
oped team  play,  however,  they  are  quite 
a bit  inferior  to  the  eastern  leaders.  In 
respect  to  ethics  of  the  game,  Michigan 
is  easily  the  leader  in  the  West,  with 
Chicago  and  Iowa  a good  second  and 
third.  ’’ 

Of  the  two  Thanksgiving  gameR  in 
Chicago,  he  said: — 

“These  were  the  best  conducted  games 
I have  ever  seen,  and  put  our  Harvard - 
Yale,  Yale  - Princeton  games  to  very 
shame  by  comparison.” 

INDOOR  MEET  WITH  CORNELL 
All  arrangements  but  signing  the  con- 
tract have  been  completed  for  an  indoor 
meet  with  Cornell  to  be  held  in  the 
Waterman  gymnasium  the  middle  of 
March.  A team  of  thirteeen  men  will 
represent  each  university,  and  the  events 
will  lie  the  same  as  at  the  Chicago- 
Michigan  indoor  meet  last  year. 


In  the  indoor  track  work,  the  first  try- 
out of  the  runners  took  place  Saturday, 
January  25.  and  revealed  plenty  of  ma- 
terial in  the  distances.  The  first  pre- 


liminary meet  will  be  held  February  15; 
and  on  the  22nd,  the  dual  contest  with 
Illinois  will  be  held  in  the  Waterman 
gymnasium. 


Graduate  Manager  Baird  has  definitely 
arranged  the  following  baseball  dates: — 
April  12 — Illinois  at  Champaign. 

April  14 — Chicago  at  Chicago. 

April  15— Beloit  at  Beloit. 

April  26 — Beloit  at  Ann  Arbor. 

May  3 — Indiana  at  Ann  Arbor. 

May  10— Chicago  at  Chicago. 

May  12 — Illinois  at  Champaign. 

May  13 — Northwestern  at  Evanston. 
May  17 — Cornell  at  Ithaca. 

May  19— Oberlin  at  Oberlin. 

May  22— Illinois  at  Ann  Arbor. 

May  24--Chicago  at  Ann  Arbor. 

May  31 — Not  settled. 

June  7- Chicago  at  Ann  Arbor. 

June  13 — Cornell  at  Ann  Arbor. 

June  14 — Cornell  at  (undecided). 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
elected  athletic  board,  Fred  Potter, 
treasurer,  was  elected  chairman. 


The  annual  election  of  the  Athletic 
Association  was  held  in  University 
Hall,  Saturday,  January  18,  and  resulted 
as  follow's:  Treasurer,  Fred  W.  Potter, 

Ludington;  Financial  Secretary,  William 
R Lloyd,  Catlin,  111. : Football" Manager, 
Joseph  Ferguson,  Richmond,  Mo.; 
Interscholastic  Manager,  Stephen  C. 
Mason,  Chicago.  Members  Board  of 
Control:  Bruce  Shorts  Mt*  Pleasant; 
John  Robinson,  Mansfield,  O. ; Harry 
P.  Wherry,  Cincinnati,  O. ; James  Stras- 
burg,  Chicago. 

Campus 

January,  to  the  college  world,  differs 
from  the  month  in  other  communities 
in  that  here  it  is  a month  of  endings, 
rather  than  beginnings.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  busiest  month  in  the  year  from  the 
student’s  standpoint,  and  little  time  re- 
mains for  outside  affairs.  T » be  sure, 
the  approaching  Junior  Hop  has  claimed 
a large  share  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  tli  se  interested;  and  the  other  reg- 
ular business  of  the  student  body  lias 
been  attended  to.  But  so  far  as  dis- 
tractions have  « ccurred,  it  has  been  the 
politician  who  has  occupied  the  center 
of  the  stage.  He  is  one  of  the  products 
of  the  eostnopolit  n training  of  a great 
university;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
in  his  case  aione  the  training  should  be 
worse,  rather  than  better,  than  that  to 
be  obtained  in  the  outside  world. 
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University  Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  Athletic  Association  election,  bore 
a striking  resemblance  to  the  lobby  of 
the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  political 
parties  jut  t before  a caucus.  The  man 
who  wore  an  athletic  button  was  fortu- 
nate indeed  to  win  his  way  to  the  com- 
paiative  quiet  ol  the  auditorium  without 
being  “buttonholed”  in  most  approved 
style  by  at  least  half  a dozen  candidates, 
or  their  lieutenants;  class  and  depart- 
ment loyalty,  personal  popularity,  and 
ready  made  issues  appealing  to  popular 
sentiment,  were  quickly  taken  up  and 
used  to  the  utmost.  But  there  was  one 
point  in  which  the  parallel  failed,  and 
in  which  the  contrast  was  not  in  favor 
of  college  politics.  The  spirit  of  barter 
and  trade  was  dominant,  and  the  quali- 
fication of  the  candidates  for  their  of- 
fices was  made  much  mo  e a minor  con- 
sideration than  in  politics  proper. 

“Student  control  of  student  affairs” 
proved  the  pivotal  issue.  Both  victors 
and  vanquished  are  now  hard  at  work 
mending  their  fences  for  the  next  battle. 

JUNIOR  HOP 

The  annual  Junior  Hop.  which  will 
have  been  held  in  the  gym  before  this 
issue  oT  the  Alumnus  is  out,  bids  fair  to 
outrank  all  its  predecessors  in  elabo- 
rateness, as  well  as  in  attendance.  The 
Michigan  Electric  Light  Company, 
Breilmeyer,  of  Detroit,  and  Rooney,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  have  been  given  the  con- 
tracts for  decorations.  Fischer’s  Or- 
chestra, of  Kalamazoo,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Band,  of  Detroit,  will  furnish 
the  music.  The  invitations  and  pro- 
grams are  from  Dreka,  and  Hangsterfer 
w'ill  attend  to  the  refreshments. 

The  committees  in  charge  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

General  Chairman — Robert  Cutting, 
Psi  Upsilon;  Secretary,  J.  Elliot  Mc- 
Afee, Sigma  Phi;  treasurer,  George 
Uihlein,  Chi  Psi. 

Arrangement  Committee. — Chairman, 
William  Lloyd,  Delta  Upsilon;  Henry 
Danforth,  Sigma  Chi;  George  Beatty, 
Zeta  Psi. 

Invitation  Committee.  — Chairman, 
William  Willis,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon; 
Karl  Pratt.  Phi  Kappi  Psi;  Walter 
McNiel,  Independent. 

Decoration  Committee.  — Chairman, 
Fred  Crumpacker,  Theta  Delta  Chi; 
Herman  Kleene,  Alpha  Delta  Phi;  Ralph 
Lane,  Phi  Delta  Theta. 

Reception  Committee.  — Chairman, 
Maurice  Wheeler,  Beta  Theta  Pi ; Worth- 
ington Bromley,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon; 
Peter  Louwerse,  Delta  Tau  Delta. 


LAW  CLASS-DAY  HONORS 

The  annual  election  for  class-day  offi- 
cers of  the  senior  law'  class  resulted  as 
follows : — 

Valedictorian,  John  W.  Willmott;  his- 
torian, George  A.  Breoden;  prophet, 
Frederic  Defoe;  poet,  Oscar  W.  Baker; 
to  present  class  memorial,  Bryant  S. 
Cromer. 

A FUEL  FAMINE 

During  the  holidays,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  reopening,  the  University  au- 
thorities were  much  hampered  by  ina- 
bility to  obtain  enough  coal  to  heat  the 
buildings.  As  a consequence  the  gen- 
eral library  was  closed  a part  of  the  time 
as  were  the  engineering  shops,  and  many 
students  who  had  stayed  through  the  va- 
cation or  had  come  back  early  to  do  ex- 
tra work,  were  compelled  to  postpone  it. 
It  is  to  guard  against  such  a contingency 
that  the  University  is  planning  to  build 
coal  bunkers  at  the  foot  of  the  hospital 
grounds,  as  mentioned  in  the  Decemlier 
issue. 

DEBATES 

Michigan  won  her  eleventh  consecu- 
tive victory  on  January  tenth  by  defeat- 
ing the  debating  team  from  Northwest- 
ern. The  subject  discussed  was  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes, 
and  the  judges  gave  Michigan  the  deci- 
sion by  a vote  of  two  to  one.  The  vic- 
torious team  was  composed  of  L.  O. 
Meigs.  A.  J.  O’Conor,  and  Hugo  Son- 
nenschein. 

On  the  twenty- fifth  occurred  the  an- 
nual inter- department  debate  to  decide 
the  personnel  of  the  team  which  is  to 
meet  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia  next 
month  The  resolution  under  discussion 
was  that  a system  of  compulsory  voting 
should  be  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
President  Angell  presided,  and  an  unu- 
sually large  audience  listened  to  the  ar- 
guments. The  honors  were  very  even, 
and  the  judges  had  some  difficulty  in 
reaching  a decision,  but  after  some  little 
time  M.  L.  Wiley  was  awarded  first  place, 
K.  G.  Hoffman  second,  and  Clyde  McGee 
third,  with  Geo.  W.  Maxey  as  alternate. 

MUSICAL  CLUBS 

The  (dee,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubsof 
the  University  gave  a concert  in  Bay  City 
December  20,  and  in  Saginaw  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.  The  trip  w as  a failure  finan- 
cially, hut  this,  it  is  expected,  will  be  more 
than  made  up  by  the  proceeds  of  the  con- 
cert to  be  given  in  University  Hall  the 
evening  of  the  Saturday  follow  ing  the  Jun- 
ior Hop,  when  the  prospects  seem  good  for 
a large  audience.  The  program  given  by 
the  clubs  on  their  trip  was  given  warm 
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praise  by  the  daily  papers,  and  practice 
is  going  on  diligently  in  preparation  for 
their  appearance  here. 

SMALLPOX  SCARE 

Another  smallpox  scare  started  itself 
soon  after  vacation,  when  two  students 
came  down  with  a disease  which  was 
pronounced  smallpox  by  the  attending 
physicians.  One  case  proved  to  be  only  a 
case  of  measles,  while  the  other  devel- 
oped into  a mild  form  of  "the  real 
thing."  The  patient  was  immediately 
isolated,  and  is  now  recovering.  Sev- 
eral students  were  quarantined  pending 
developments,  and  the  deans  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  recommended  vaccina- 
tion to  all  students  who  had  not  been 
recently  vaccinated. 

GRADUATE  NURSES 
The  nurses’  school  which  is  conduct- 
ed in  connection  with  the  homoeopathic 
hospital  held  its  first  commencement 
January  24,  when  four  young  ladies  re- 
ceived their  diplomas  and  took  the  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  pledge.  A reception 
and  dance  was  tendered  the  graduates 
after  the  exercises,  in  the  Nurses’  Home 
on  the  hospital  grounds. 

WINTER  DIVERSIONS 
Skating  and  coasting  have  occupied 
the  leisure  hours  of  many  of  the  students 
during  the  cold  weather,  and  the  skating 
rink  is  almost  always  well  filled.  A 
band  adds  to  the  attraction  of  the  rink, 
although  its  not  over- large  repertoire 
becomes  somewhat  monotonous  to  those 
who  live  within  ear-shot.  On  the  even- 
ing of  January  24,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held 
their  annual  skating  carnival,  the  total 
proceeds  for  that  evening  being  turned 
over  to  the  Boys*  Department. 

Coasting  also  has  its  devotees,  the  ele- 
ment of  danger  involved  probably  acting 
as  an  added  charm.  Several  parties  have 
narrowly  escaped  serious  accidents,  and 
one  young  man  had  a narrow  escape 
from  death . Inturning  a corner  the  ‘ ‘bob’  * 
ran  too  near  to  a tree,  which  struck  his 
projecting  foot,  and  severely  wrenched 
his  leg.  Internal  injuries  were  feared 
at  first,  but  later  developments  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  will  recover,  though 
he  is  still  in  the  hospital. 

A ROYAL  WELCOME 
When  the  news  of  Michigan’s  brilliant 
victory  at  Pasadena  came  to  Ann  Arbor, 
the  business  men  of  the  city  began  mak- 
ing preparations  on  a large  scale  for  a 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  team,  which 
was  expected  to  arrive  from  Chicago  on 
Monday,  January  sixth,  the  day  before 


college  opened.  But  at  the  last  moment 
word  came  that  they  would  get  here  a 
day  earlier  than  expected.  Notices  were 
immediately  posted  in  the  show  win- 
dows, both  on  State  street  and  down 
town,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
Sunday  night  and  that  only  a small  num- 
ber of  students  had  returned  from  their 
vacation , a crowd  of  about  fi  f teen  hundred 
was  at  the  depot  to  welcome  the  victors. 
There  was  a light  snow  falling,  and  the 
through  passengers  on  the  Michigan 
Central  were  treated  to  the  very  novel 
and  beautiful  sight  of  a continuous  dis- 
play of  roman  candles  and  red  and  green 
fire  from  the  bank  above  the  station, 
which  gave  the  storm  a most  beautiful 
appearance. 

The  team  was  escorted  to  a tallyho 
which  headed  the  procession  up  through 
town  to  State  street  and  the  Campus. 
Red  fire  was  plentiful  all  along  the 
route.  The  crowd  halted  in  front  of  the 
law  building,  and  repeated  yells  for  a 
speech  brought  responses  from  Mayor 
Copeland,  who  welcomed  the  returning 
"forty-niners”  in  the  name  of  the  city, 
and  from  Ex-Captain  Snow,  Captain 
White,  and  Captain -Elect  Shorts,  who 
told  1 ‘ how  it  was  done,  ’ ’ and  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  team  for  the  enthusiasm 
shown. 

University 

REUBEN  PETERSON,  A.B.,  M.D. 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  regret  that  we  heard  the  report  that 
Dr.  Martin,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
held  the  professorship  of  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  had  sent  in  his 
resignation.  Ill  health  dating  from  an 
attack  of  blood  poisoning  which  he  con- 
tracted a few  years  ago,  made  such  a 
step  necessary.  Thus  the  medical  fac- 
ulty, the  profession  at  large,  and  the 
student  body,  lost  an  able  clinician,  a 
successful  operator,  a kind  and  willing 
adviser,  and  an  enthusiastic  instructor. 

When  the  shock  occasioned  by  Dr. 
Martin’s  resignation  had  passed,  the  Re- 
gents and  the  faculty  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  sought  to  find 
a successor,  one  worthy  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  work  of  gynecology  and  ob- 
stetrics. It  was  no  easy  task.  After 
much  deliberation  and  negotiation,  last 
spring  an  invitation  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Reuben  Peterson,  assistant  professor  of 
gynecology  and  obstetrics  in  Rush  Med- 
ical College.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Dr.  Peterson  entered  on  his 
duties  as  Bates  professor  of  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children,  September  24, 
1901. 
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Dr.  Peterson  was  born  in  Boston,  June 
29,  1862.  He  attended  the  Boston  public 
schools  and  the  Boston  Latin  school 
from  which  latter  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1881.  Entering  Harvard 
University  the  same  fall,  he  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  four  years  later. 
As  he  had  decided  upon  medicine  as  his 
chosen  profession,  he  became  a matric- 
ulate of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1889.  Dr.  Peter- 
son had  before  graduation  from  the 
medical  school  acted  as  interne  in  two 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Boston;  and 
for  a year  after,  or  until  the  fall  of  1890, 
he  was  one  of  the  internes  in  another 
Boston  hospital.  An  aduiirer  of  the 


Dr.  Reuben  Peterson 

writings  and  teachings  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley, he  resolved  to  follow  this  well- 
known  journalist’s  advice  as  to  the 
proper  place  to  display  his  shingle. 
Starting  west  in  the  fall  of  1890,  he  lo- 
cated in  Grand  Rapids.  During  his  so- 
journ there,  Dr.  Peterson  was  superin- 
tendent of  Butterworth  Hospital  for  one 
year,  and  served  on  its  staff  as  gynecol- 
ogist until  he  removed  to  Chicago  in 
1898.  His  last  two  years  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids were  devoted  entirely  to  gynecology 
and  obstetrics,  and  ow-ing  to  his  large 
consultation  practice  throughout  west- 
ern Michigan  on  these  subjects  he  was 
able  to  do  extensive  research  work  along 
this  'line.  Dr.  Peterson  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Chicago  Gynecological  So- 
ciety in  1895,  and  of  the  American 
Gynecological  Society  in  1896.  In  1897, 
while  still  a resident  of  Grand  Rapids, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  gynecol- 
ogy in  the  Chicago  Post-Graduate  Med- 
caf  School. 


During  his  residence  in  Chicago  from 
1898  until  last  fall,  when  he  came  to 
Ann  Arbor  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
in  the  Bates  professorship,  he  gave  him- 
self wholly  to  gynecology  and  obstet- 
rics. He  carried  on  a large  amount  of 
research  work,  and  his  investigations 
along  the  line  of  anastomosis  of  the 
ureters  with  the  intestines  awakened 
international  discussion  and  interest. 
In  addition  he  has  from  time  to  time 
contributed  numerous  articles  to  the 
leading  medical  journals  of  the  country. 
In  1900  Dr.  Peterson  was  honored  and 
complimented  by  being  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Gynecological  So- 
ciety. The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  gynecology  and 
obstetrics  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
which  professorship  he  resigned  last 
September  when  he  came  to  Michigan. 

Dr.  Peterson  is  a brilliant  speaker,  a 
painstaking  instructor,  an  untiring 
worker,  and  a successful  operator:  a man 
who  has  such  a superabundance  of 
contagious  enthusiasm  that  he  infects  all 
his  co-workers  and  colleagues  with  the 
same  malady.  In  conclusion  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  Dr.  Peterson  we  have  a 
successor  well  worthy  to  continue  the 
work  so  admirably  planned  and  thought 
out  by  our  much  beloved  and  lamented 
Dr.  Martin. 

Wm.  H.  M or  ley,  ’ 95 , *01m 

University  News 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  Shirley  W. 
Smith,  *97,  University  Editor.  By  action  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  it  is  made  an  official  record  of 
the  University 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES  IN  COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRY 

The  faculty  of  the  course  in  higher 
commercial  education  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  contemplate  offering  in  the 
coming  summer  school  courses  in  com- 
mercial geography,  in  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  United  States,  in  money 
and  banking,  in  elementary  economics, 
and  in  the  science  of  accounting.  If 
offered,  these  studies  will  be  intended  as 
a special  course  for  the  session  of  1902 
only,  and  will  be  given  primarily  for 
high  school  teachers  in  this  field  of 
work.  Whether  the  courses  will  be 
offered,  depends  upon  the  desire  for 
them  among  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
The  department  of  economics  is  now  tak- 
ing steps  to  ascertain  what  reception  such 
courses  would  receive.  Persons  interest- 
ed are  invited  to  correspond  with  Pro- 
fessor Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  Univer- 
aity. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN  CU  B 


DENTAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Cosmopolitan  Club  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  is  composed  of  students 
from  the  various  foreign  countries.  At 
the  present  time  it  numbers  about  thirty, 
and  includes  the  following  countries: 
Armenia,  China,  Japan,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Russia,  Syria, 
and  South  Africa.  Its  meetings  are  held 
every  two  weeks,  and  are  full  of  interest. 
The  program  consists  in  stories  and  dis- 
cussions, in  songs  and  speeches  in 
different  languages,  and  in  the  various 
matters  of  business  which  come  before 
the  club.  The  largest  delegations  are 
from  Mexico  and  Porto  Rico,  their  total 
number  being  fourteen.  The  four  from 
the  Philippines  and  the  one  from  Cuba 
make  a total  of  nineteen  who  readily 
converse  in  Spanish.  Armenia  has  a 
representation  this  year  of  five,  two  of 
them  having  just  entered  the  University. 
Japan  has  three,  while  the  other  coun- 
tries have  either  one  or  two.  English  is 
the  official  language  of  the  club.  Mr. 
Luis  M.  Perez,  of  Cuba,  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  organization. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  REGENTS 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  were  in  session  Friday, 
January  24,  and  the  following  business 
was  transacted:  — 

Mason  and  Kahn,  architects,  were  in- 
structed to  complete  plans  for  the  new 
engineering  building  according  to  a 
sketch  submitted.  The  tank  for  testing 
marine  models,  to  be  placed  in  this 
new  building,  was  ordered  to  be  made 
three  hundred  feet  long.  Bids  on  both 
tile  and  slate  roofs,  expansion  metal 
floors  with  and  without  plate  glass  are 
to  be  procured. 

Architect  Scott  was  ordered  to  com- 
plete drawings  and  specifications  for  the 
Palmer  ward  at  the  hospital. 

The  marble  work  in  the  basement  of 
the  Barbour  Gymnasium  was  let  to  the 
Detroit  Marble  Company,  for  £6,789,  and 
the  plumbing  to  Hutzel  & Co.,  of  Ann 
bor.  for  £949, 

Mason  and  Kahn  were  also  instructed 
to  complete  plans  for  the  Psychopathic 
ward  in  accordance  with  the  designs 
approved  by  the  faculty,  and  with  the 
provision  that  the  cost  must  not  exceed 
forty- five  thousand  dollars,  including 
fire  proof  floors. 

Professor  J.  H.  Drake’s  title  was  made 
to  read  Junior  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Roman  Law. 


OF  MICHIGAN 

Herbert  E.  Sargent,  curator  of  the 
museum  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
is  completing  the  arrangement  and  class- 
ification of  a museum  in  the  denial  de- 
partment of  the  University.  It  is  to  be 
composed  of  the  Ford  and  the  Mitchell 
collections.  The  former  comprises  all 
the  results  of  abnormal  and  pathological 
human  skulls  j nd  teelh,  together  with 
the  skullsof  most  of  the  North  American 
mammals.  Many  of  these  came  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  but  the  en- 
tire collection  has  never  before  been 
classified,  and  so  has  been  of  little  use 
to  dental  students.  The  Mitchell  col 
lection  was  presented  to  the  department 
last  year  by  Drs.  William  and  Louis  J. 
Mitchell,  of  London,  Eng.,  the  former 
a graduate  of  the  dental  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1878,  the 
latter  in  1884.  It  is  made  up  of  foreign 
specimens,  many  of  which  are  of  tropical 
animals. 

The  potent  features  of  these  collec- 
tions are  the  pathological  conditions  am! 
abnormalities  relative  to  dental  anatomy, 
especially  in  the  Mitchell  collection. 
The  mounting  has  been  done  in  an  en- 
tirely new  manner.  Ordinarily  the 
upper  jaws  are  fixed,  the  under  jaws 
being  articulated  and  held  in  position 
by  means  of  springs.  But  in  these  the 
opposite  airangement  is  used,  so  tha'  the 
upper  jaw-  may  be  raised,  thus  allowing 
a wdder  opening  and  a better  position 
for  study. 

The  specimens  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order : 1,  Man;  2,  Primates 

— monkey,  gorilla,  ouiang  outang;  3, 
Carnivora — seals,  walrus,  cat,  dog,  bear; 
4,  Ungulates — deer,  goat,  musk  deer, 
cattle,  buffalo,  hippopotamus,  wart  hog, 
zebra,  barbirusa,  horse,  rhinoceros;  5, 
Elephant— this  includes  a baby,  a young, 
and  a mature  elephant;  6,  manatee  and 
dugong;  7,  whale,  dolphin,  porpoise, 
and  a spike  of  a narwhal  eight  feet  long, 
curiously  twisted;  8,  Insectivora — mole 
and  bat;  9,  Rodents — lemur,  squirrel, 
chipmunk,  beaver,  badger,  mice:  10, 

Eden  tat- s — anteater,  sloth;  11,  Marsu- 
pial—Tasmanian  devil:  12,  Fish — about 
100  specimens,  including  shark : 13, 

Reptiles — python  heads,  crocodile,  and 
alligator. 

NINTH  MAY  FESTIVAL 
The  ninth  annual  May  Festival  given 
by  the  School  of  Music  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  A.  A.  Stanley,  has  the  following 
program : — 
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Thursday  evening,  May  15 — Gluck’s 
“Orpheus.** 

Friday  afternoon,  May  16 — Symphony 
Concert,  with  Ernest  Hutcheson,  pianist. 

Friday  evening,  May  16 — Gounod’s 
“Faust.’* 

Saturday  afternoon,  May  17 — Orches- 
tral Concert. 

Saturday  evening,  May  17 — Wagner’s 
“Tannhaeuser.” 

LATEST  ADDITION  TO  STEARNS  COLLEC- 
TION 

The  additions  to  the  Stearns  collection 
of  musical  instruments  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  museum  have  been  placed 
on  exhibition.  There  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  many  of  which  are  very 
old  and  unique,  consisting  mostly  of 
harpsichords. 

The  most  notable  of  these  is  one  made 
in  1702  for  the  Medici  family.  This  in- 
strument is  triangular  in  shape  and 
somewhat  smaller  than  an  ordinary  pi- 
ano. The  sides  and  top  are  decorated 
with  mythological  liana  paintings,  and 
the  inside  of  the  cover  is  beautifully  in- 
laid with  a scene  of  five  cupids  dancing 
to  the  strains  of  a harp  and  lyre.  The 
harpsichord  of  1602  is  also  very  attrac- 
tively set  up.  This  instrument  dates 
back  to  the  time  before  the  piano  and  is 
not  so  much  the  ancestor  of  the  piano  as 
it  is  the  descendant  of  the  guitar  family. 
The  keys,  covering  only  three  and  a half 
octaves,  are  arranged  like  the  piano 
keys,  but  there  is  not  the  striking  of 
strings  as  in  the  piano.  Instead  when 
this  instrument  was  played  a little  quill 
flew  up  and  picked  a string  every  time  a 
key  was  struck.  The  entire  melody,  too, 
was  breathed  by  a second  set  of  strings, 
which  were  never  picked,  but  sympa- 
thetically vibrated  to  the  sister  strings 
parallel  to  them. 

The  old' harpsichord  is  now  a wreck  of 
its  former  beauty.  It  was  hand  painted 
in  oil  colors  and  artistic  designs. 
Through  the  dust  and  age  which  now- 
obscure  the  decorations  on  the  brown, 
worm-eaten  spruce  wood,  the  flowers, 
the  singing  monks,  and  the  dancing 
cupids  are  still  visible.  The  carved, 
gilded  legs,  which  formerly  supported 
the  long  three-cornered  body  have  to  be 
propped  up.  The  ivory  keys  are  brown 
and  worn  thin.  The  rude  hinges  are 
only  two  strips  of  iron  nailed  to  the  wood 
and  fastened  by  a pin  at  the  joint.  Just 
above  the  keyboard  is  painted  the  Latin 
inscription:  “Cordia  mulcet  Trestia.” 

Christoforus  Rigunini  was  the  maker. 


Alumni 

THE  DENVER  BANQUET — THE  ROCKY 
•MOUNTAIN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

An  alumni  association  was  formed 
here  in  Denver  about  the  year  1885,  and 
the  members  used  to  get  together  once  a 
year  at  a banquet.  This  was  kept  up 
until  1892,  but  in  1893  the  association, 
like  almost  everything  else  in  this  state, 
at  that  time,  became  demoralized,  and 
discontinued  its  organization.  During 
the  past  year,  however,  many  of  the  al- 
umni have  interested  themselves  act- 
ively in  the  direction  of  reorganizing 
the  association.  For  a long  time  the 
alumni  have  been  endeavoring  to  get 
President  Angell  to  come  out  here  to 
Denver  and  visit  them.  He  finally  ar- 
ranged to  come,  ami  wrote  that  he 
would  be  here  January  3.  The  alumni 
decided  to  utilize  the  enthusiasm  which 
his  coming  would  create  as  a means 
toward  the  effecting  of  the  desired  reor- 
ganization. 

Dr.  Angell  came  and  was  tendered  an 
enthusiastic  reception  and  banquet  at 
the  University  Club  Friday  night,  Jan- 
uary 3.  Sixty- five  sons  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  present  to  cheer  and  sing  in 
honor  of  their  distinguished  and  beloved 
President.  Judge  Owen  E.  LeFevre. 
*70,  presided  as  toastmaster.  The  speak- 
ers who  preceded  Dr.  Angell  were  Hon- 
orable Earl  B.  Coe,  ’80,  Ex -Governor 
Charles  S. Thomas,  ’71/,  Dr.  John  Chase, 
*81m,  and  Julian  G.  Dickinson,  ’98. 

Dr.  Angell  told  the  alumni  of  the 
great  progress  and  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity, detailing  both  the  important 
improvements  in  the  buildings  Hiid  the 
tremendous  widening  of  the  courses  of 
instruction.  He  gave  voice  in  a most 
interesting  and  eloquent  manner  to  his 
views  on  the  range,  scope,  and  functions 
of  university  work  of  today,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  work  in  colleges 
a half  century  ago.  He  described  the 
change  from  the  narrow,  conservative 
poliev  of  the  colleges  of  that  day  to  the 
broad  and  liberal  elective  system.  He 
discussed  the  reasons  for  this  revolution. 
His  address  was  most  eloquent,  and  was 
heard  wdth  the  greatest  interest. 

The  alumni  present  at  the  banquet 
were  the  following:  — 

Reverend  Edward  Southworth,  ’63, 
Judge  Westbrook  S.  Decker,  *67/,  Ex- 
Governor  Charles  S.  Thomas,  *71/, 
Judge  Owen  E.  LeFevre,  ’70,  Lester 
McLean,  ’72,  75/.  Dr.  Win.  M.  Bon- 
net, *74m.  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Taylor,  *75, 
’79 tn,  F.  Lee  Forman,  *76.  Lyndon  S. 
Smith,  *77,  Stuart  D.  Walling,  *78,  Dr. 
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Richard  W.  Corwin,  ’78w,  Daniel  E. 
Prescott,  ’78/,  Dr.  Lafayette  Conian, 
’79w,  Napoleon  Wagner,  ’79/,  Gustave 
C.  Bartels.  ’79/.  Cass  K.  Herrington, 
’79/,  Dr.  John  Chase,  ’79,  'Sir*.  Francis 
W.  Loveland,  ’76-’79.  Karl  B.  Coe.  ’SO/, 
Elias C.  Redman,  ’80/,  T.  Webster  Hoyt, 
’90/,  Henry  F.  McCrea,  ’81^,  Frank  J. 
Annis,  ’80-’82,  Dr.  Peter  D.  Rothwell, 
'81m,  Edward  T.  Taylor,  '84/,  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Long.  ’84/,  Dr.  Wo.  P. 
Mu nn,  ’86 m.  Dr.  A.  Stewart  Lobingier, 
’86,  ’89m,  Arthur  L.  Beardsley,  /’85-’86, 
Lewis  S.  Young,  ’89,  Dr.  Lewis  H. 
Kemble,  ’89m,  Dr.  Grant  S.  Peck, 
’90//,  Th  mas  L.  Wilkinson,  ’91<r,  Frank 

R.  Ashley,  ’91,  Dr.  George  H.  Catter- 
mole,  '91m.  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Robertson, 
’91,  '95m,  Mel  Emerson  Peters,  ’91/, 
Willis  V.  Elliott,  ’94/,  Arthur  C.  Bartels, 
’95/,  J.  Wilber  Gillespie,  ’95/,  Warwick 
M.  Downing.  ’95/,  William  C.  Borst, 
’96^,  Frederick  C.  Borst,  ’98<r,  Julian  G. 
Dickinson.  '98,  Thomas  R.  Woodrow, 
’98,  ’00/,  Harry  Warren  Robinson,  '99/, 
Ray  D.  Robinson.  '99d,  Horace  W.  Dan- 
fort h,  ’97, '00/,  William  Peter  Kavanaugh, 
’00/,  Charles  A.  Frueauff,  ’00/,  Lieuten- 
ant Rice  W.  Means,  ’01/,  Dr.  Henry 
Sewall,  '88m  (hon.),  R.  R.  Wright, 
Mayor  of  Denver,  President  Edward  S. 
Parsons,  of  Colorado  College,  Aaron 
Gove,  Superintendent  Denver  Schools, 
Clias.  F.  Wilson,  President  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Principal  Wm, 
H.  Smiley,  of  East  Denver  high  school, 
and  President  Janies  B.  Angell. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  decided  to  form 
an  association  of  all  the  alumni  in  Col- 
orado, Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  and 
to  call  it  the  Rocky  Mountain  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. The  officers  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were:  Honorable  Frank  J. 

Annis,  ’80-’82,  of  Fort  Collins.  Colo., 
president;  Dr.  John  Chase,  ’79,  ’81m, 
vice-president;  Julian  G.  Dickinson,  ’98, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  and  Dr.  G.  H. 
Cattermole,  ’91m,  of  Boulder,  Edward 

S.  Taylor,  ’84/,  of  Gleuwood  Springs, 
Dr.  L.  C.  Coman,  '79m,  of  Pueblo, 
Roscoe  P.  Ady,  ’01/,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Dr.  D.  R.  Robinson,  of  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  Lester  McLean,  ’72,  Dr. 
John  Chase,  ’79,  and  Thos.  R.  Wood- 
row,  '98.  ’00/,  of  Denver,  directors.  An 
annual  banquet  will  be  held  in  Denver. 
The  roll  of  the  secretary  shows  that 
there  are  ninety-five  alumni  and  alum- 
na.* in  Denver  alone,  and  it  is  expected 
that  during  the  next  vear  the  names  and 
whereabouts  of  some  two  hundred  more 
will  be  learned  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  The  prospect  is  bright 


for  a strong  and  prosperous  alumni  as- 
sociation out  here  in  this  vigorous  young 
country,  an  association  the  efforts  of 
which  will  not  only  be  a means  of  pleas- 
ure to  its  members,  but  should  to 
some  degree  result  in  benefit  to  their 
Alma  Mater. 

Thomas  R.  Woodrow , '98,  ’ 00 1 

TllK  ST.  LOUIS  IIAN^UBT 

President  Angell  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  St. 
Louis  Alumni  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  at  the  Mercantile 
Club  Monday  night,  January  6. 

At  the  table  were  gathered  about  half 
a hundred  graduates  of  the  years  rang- 
ing from  1S60  to  1901,  and  besides  the 
alutnui  proper,  several  guests  were 
present.  Among  these  were  officials 
of  the  World’s  Fair  and  Washing- 
ton University.  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge, 
first  vice  preeident  of  the  association, 
presided  as  toastmaster. 

The  speaking  of  the  evening  was 
opened  by  Judge  J.  E.  McKeighan,  ’66, 
president  of  the  association,  who  deliv- 
ered an  address  of  welcome.  He  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  introducing  Dr. 
Angell,  who  responded  to  the  sentiment, 
"A  Message  from  the  Alma  Mater.” 
The  speaker  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
work  being  accomplished  by  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  present  time. 

President  Angell  said  that  the  peren- 
nial youth  that  had  been  ascribed  to 
him  was  the  result  of  constant  associa- 
tion with  those  who  were  voung.  After 
outlining  the  manner  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  had  constantly 
grown  in  magnitude  and  influence,  he 
said  that  the  cause  of  this  was  partly  to 
be  found  in  the  spread  of  education. 
While  universities  and  colleges  were  in- 
creasing in  number  and  merit  on  all 
sides  of  the  little  town  which  claimed 
the  University  of  Michigan,  notably  that 
of  Ohio  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  institution  which  he  represented  had 
continued  to  receive  every  year  larger 
numbers  of  students  from  these  two  re- 
gions. 

He  concluded  by  a tribute  to  the  sort 
of  men  the  University  was  supplying  to 
the  country.  The  fact  that  they  were, 
in  the  main,  successful,  was  not  to  be 
attributed  alone  to  their  possessing 
western  energy,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
University  had  numerous  branches  of 
study,  and  that  students  of  certain  lines 
were  saved  from  the  narrow  belief  that 
what  they  were  studying  was  the  only 
line  of  thought  worth  while.  He  said 
that  the  old  Latin  saying  that  “Where- 
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ever  there  is  a Roman,  there  also  is 
Rome,”  was  no  truer  than  the  saying 
that  “Wherever  you  find  the  alunini  of  a 
university,  there  also  is  the  university.” 
The  real  university  did  not  consist  in 
the  brick  and  mortar,  but  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  which  it  supplied  to 
the  world. 

President  Francis, of  the  World’s  Fair, 
spoke  on  the  recent  endowment  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning  by  wealthy  citizens 
ot  the  United  States.  Sim  T.  Price,  ’74, 
responded  to  the  sentiment,  “Alumni 
and  their  Loyalty  to  Alma  Mater,” 
“The  University  in  St.  Louis”  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Judge  P.  R.  Flitcraft,  *71. 
Walter  B.  Stevens,  ’70,  Secretary  of  the 
World’s  Fair  Company,  responded  to 
the  sentiment,  “Michigan  Alumni  and 
the  World’s  Fair.” 

Those  present  were: — 

James  B.  Angell,  Charles  H.  Huttig, 
James  S.  Holland,  ’93,  Ilr.  Moses  R. 
Gilmore,  *60fw,  Ansel  B.  Denton,  ’58-’61. 
Seneca  M.  Taylor,  /*60  - ’61,  Wm. 
Bouton,  ’65*,  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  ’65/, 
John  E.  McKeighan,  '66,  Walter  B. 
Stevens,  ’70,  Pembrook  R.  Flitcraft.  ’71, 
Dr.  Wm.  F.  Silverwood,  *71w.  Hector 
Neuhoff,  *72.  Simeon  T.  Price,  ’74/' 
Cyrus  P.  Walbridge,  '74/,  Wm.  E. 
Jones.  *76/,  Holland  W.  Baker,  ’77*, 
Theodore  I*\  Mever,  ’78^,  Charles  T. 
Brace,  ’81.  Dr.  Harold  W.  Hartwell. 
’83w,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Chaddock,  ’85m, 
Dr.  Dell  F.  Rice,  ’85^,  Ennie  Everett, 
’83-’85,  ’99- ’00,  Wm.  K.  Ilhardt,  ’90/>. 
Otto  P.  Meyer,  '90p.  Sim  T.  Price,  Jr., 
Steve  Martin.  George  Barnes,  D.  R. 
Francis.  W.  S.  Chaplin,  Dr.  George  C. 
Crandall,  ’90w,  George  S.  Johnson, 
’91/,  Horton  C.  Ryan,  ’93,  Holbrook  G. 
Cleaveland,  ’93,  *94/,  Oscar  F.  Sessing- 
haus,  ’93/,  Henry  A.  Friedman,  '93, 
Arthur  P.  Beardsell,  *89-’90,  Mrs.  Oreon 
E.  Scott.  ’93,  Robert  V.  Friedman,  ’94, 
Oreon  E.  Scott,  *94/,  Dr.  JayR.  Holton, 
d' 91-’93,  R.  G.  Scott,  John  E-  Lautner, 
*95,  Herbert  R.  Marlatt,  ’96/,  97,  Max 
Koehler,  /’94-’96,  Mark  Bary,  ’97*,  Au- 
gust H.  Baer,  ’97/,  Lyman  T.  More 
house.  ’97*,  George  I).  Harris,  ’99/t 
Max  E Kaufman,  *00,  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Keighan, *00,  John  E.  Ferris,  ’00 p, 
Theron  F.  Miller,  *01/,  Oliver  Grace, 
W.  Neidringhaus. 

Horton  C.  Ryan , '93 

Secretary 

TUB  DULUTH-SUPERIOR  BANQUET 

The  visit  of  Professor  Kelsey  to  Du- 
luth, January  7,  as  a point  on  a lectur- 
ing tour,  was  made  the  occasion  by  the 
Duluth -Superior  Association  for  its 


second  annual  banquet.  The  affair  had 
to  be  arranged  on  a few  days’  notice, 
but  it  proved  successful,  nevertheless. 

The  toastmaster  was  Reverend  Albert 
W.  Ryan,  *78.  He  introduced,  as  the 
principal  speaker.  Professor  Kelsey,  who 
responded  to  “A  Message  from  the 
University.”  He  brought  a personal 
greeting  from  I)r.  Angell,  after  express- 
ing winch,  he  went  on  to  show  the 
recent  advancements  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  its  equipment.  Then  taking 
up  the  saying  of  Chancellor  Tappan, 
that  “A  University  should  be  maae  up 
of  brains,  books,  and  bricks,  in  that 
order  of  importance,”  he  dwelt  on  the 
work  of  some  of  Michigan’s  men  which 
has  proved  of  more  worth  than  books 
and  bricks. 

Judge  David  E.  Roberts,  ’82/,  who 
was  to  respond  to  “Twenty  Years  After,” 
was  called  away  early  in  the  evening. 
Ruth  Scott,  of  the  present  junior  class, 
spoke  on  “The  Twentieth  Century  'Co- 
Ed.”*  William  J.  Olcott,  *83,  in  re- 
sponding to  “The  University  and  Busi- 
ness Life,”  pointed  out  the  advantage 
which  a University  course  can  give  to  a 
businessman  of  today. 

After  the  banquet  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  — 

President,  Frank  De  F.  Adams,  ’95, 
95/;  vice-president,  Judge  David  E. 
Roberts,  *82/;  secretary,  James  H. 
Wliitely,  92/;  treasurer,  Herbert  A. 
Dancer.  *95,  ’97/;  trustees,  William  A. 
Cant,  ’85/,  William  J.  Olcott,  ’83,  and 
Ruth  Scott,  *03. 

James  H.  Whit  fly,  921 
Secretary 

WISCONSIN  ALUMNI 

While  at  Milwaukee  to  lecture,  Janu- 
ary 11,  Professor  Francis  W . Kelsey 
was  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Pfister  by  President  John  J.  Mapel.  *72, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Secretary 
Irving  N.  Mitchell,  ’75,  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
Samuel  B.  Todd,  ’86,  Mrs.  Grace  Darling 
Madden,  *83.  Pauline  E.  Wies,  '92,  Ida 
M.  Street,  ’89  A.M.,  Gertrude  Hull,  ’94, 
Lorenzo  D.  Harvey,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  D.  D.  Mayne. 

After  the  lecture  an  informal  recep- 
tion was  tendered  to  Professor  Kelsey 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  where  he 
met  numbers  of  the  alumni  of  Milwau- 
kee, Racine,  Kenosha,  Waukesha,  and 
Wauwatosa. 

The  following  have  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Wisconsin  Alumni 
Association:  George  J.  Cadwell,  *94, 

Thomas  E.  Barnum,  ’92*.  Percy  A. 
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Himes,  '99,  L.  Douglass  Anderson,  ’Olf, 
Fred  W.  Browne,  *’97- *00,  F.  Winifred 
Miller,  ’99,  and  AddieE.  Bettes,  ’91-’92. 

Irving  N.  Mitchell , 75 
Secretary 

THE  WASHINGTON  BANQUET 

President  Angell  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Wash- 
ington Association  of  our  alumni,  which 
was  held  at  the  New  Willard  hotel  on 
the  evening  of  January  20. 

Among  those  present  were  Senator 
Joseph  V.  Quarles,  ’66,  of  Wisconsin; 
William  L.  Penfield,  ’70,  Solicitor  of 
the  State  Department;  Congressman 
Theobald  Otjen,  ’75/,  of  Milwaukee; 
Congressman  John  F.  Shafroth,  ’75,  of 
Denver;  Congressman  Eben  W.  Martin, 
/’79-’80,  of  South  Dakota;  Congress- 
man David  II.  Mercer,  ’82/,  of  Omaha; 
Congressman  George  Sutherland,  ’/82- 
’83,  of  Utah;  Congressman  James  C. 
Needham,  ’89/,  of  California;  James 
R.  Cook,  '54,  Marcus  Baker,  ’70,  Arthur 
A.  Birney,  ’73/,  Roswell  F.  Bishop,  ’99, 
Eugene  A.  Byrnes,  ’84,  Fred  G.  Col- 
dren,  ’82,  Charles  A.  Crampton,  ’82, 
’82 p,  Lewis  L.  Dennett,  ’88/,  Ervin  E. 
Ewell,  ’88/,  Duane  E.  Fox,  ’81,  Rufus 
H.  Thayer,  ’70,  Donald  McPherson,  ’77/, 
Francis  D.  Neale,  '72/,  Minott  E.  Porter, 
’93*,  Walter  S.  Penfield,  ’00,  John  C. 
Spaulding,  ’97,  and  Samuel  B.  Grubbs, 
’93. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  elected  as 
follows;  President,  Duane  E.  Fox; 
vice-presidents,  William  L.  Penfield, 
Mark  F.  Finley,  *78 d,  and  Joseph  V. 
Quarles;  secretary,  Minott  K.  Porter; 
treasurer,  Roswell  F.  Bishop. 

Minott  E.  Porter , '93 
Secretary 

COLLEGIATE  ALUMNA;  OH  ANN  ARBOR 

University  of  Michigan  women  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  there  ex- 
ists in  Ann  Arbor  a kind  of  college 
women’s  club,  composed  of  graduates 
of  the  twenty- two  institutions  belong- 
ing to  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  numbering  about  sixty,  which 
meets  once  a month  and  takes  the  place 
of  a regular  branch  of  that  association 
in  the  community.  In  fact  about  fifteen 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  club’s  members  do 
belong  to  the  A.  C.  A.,  but  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  Detroit  Branch  has  kept  an- 
other branch  from  being  formed  here. 
A number  of  the  regular  members  of 
that  branch  resident  in  Ann  Arbor, 
find  it  difficult  to  go  in  to  the  meetings 
in  Detroit. 

Hence  this  local  and  unofficial  organ- 


ization has  sprung  up  and  seems  to  meet 
with  approval  and  support.  The  soci 
ety  is  without  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  requires  no  papers  to  be  written  by 
its  members.  The  dues  are  nominal, 
and  designed  to  cover  only  the  ex- 
pense of  postage,  etc.  The  meetings  are 
largely  social,  with  usually  a paper  or 
address  from  some  one  outside  the  so- 
ciety who  has  made  a special  study  of 
some  subject,  of  whom  there  arc  always 
many  in  Ann  Arbor. 

This  year  the  general  subject  has  been 
Social  Settlement  Work,  and  very  good 
addresses  have  been  made  along  this 
line,  one* on  “Street  Boys  in  Chicago,” 
by  Mr.  Lionel  Heap,  and  another. 
"Experiences  in  a Colorado  Mining 
Town,”  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Melendy. 

While  this  organization  has  adopted 
the  requirements  for  membership  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae, 
without  insisting  on  membership  in  that 
society,  there  is  an  unexpressed  hope 
that  the  members  of  this  local  associa- 
tion of  college  graduates  will  become 
so  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  as  to  desire  membership  in  the 
latter,  with  all  the  advantages  that 
ensue. 

News  from  the  Classes 

Alumni  are  requested  to  contribute  to  this 
department.  When  newspaper  clippings  are 
sent.  V sure  that  date  and  place  are  stated. 
Distinguish  between  date  of  paper  and  of 
event  recorded.  Report  all  errors  at  once 

’51 

Robert  C.  Kedzie,  ’51m,  who  writes  in 
this  number  of  the  Alumnus  of  the  first 
days  of  the  medical  department,  gradu- 
ated at  Oberlin  College  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  in  1847.  Oberlin  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1864;  while 
he  has  received  an  Sc.  D.  from  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  an 
LL.  D.  from  Michigan  in  1900.  Since 
1863  he  has  been  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Michigan 
legislature  of  1867,  and  from  1873  to 
1881  was  a member  of  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  his  term  he  was  president 
of  that  body.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
of  the  Sanitary  Council  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges;  and  has  been  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  of  the  American 
Academy  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
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'53 

Michael  Beshoar,  53m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Trinidad,  Colo.  From 
1855  to  1857  he  was  a representative  in 
the  Arkansas  legislature,  and  from  1881 
to  1883  he  was  a representative  in  the 
Colorado  legislature.  In  1868  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  Daily  Chieftain  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.  He  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  at  Trin- 
idad. Colo.,  since  its  foundation  in  1881. 
He  i9  a member  of  the  Colorado  Editorial 
Association,  and  is  also  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

’54 

Samuel  P.  Duffield,  ’54,  who  writes  in 
this  number  of  the  Alumnus  of  the  days 
when  Tappan  came,  went  to  Europe 
after  his  graduation,  where  he  studied 
physics  and  chemistry  at  Berlin,  Mun- 
ich, and  Giessen,  receiving  the  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  last.  When  he  returned 
he  took  his  medical  degree  at  the  Detroit 
Medical  College.  He  has  since  prac- 
ticed in  Detroit,  giving  special  attention 
to  toxicology  and  medical  jurisprudence. 
From  1887  to  1893,  and  from  1895  to 
1898,  he  was  health  officer  of  Detroit. 
His  address  is  Dearborn,  Mich. 

*56 

Thomas  T.  S.  Harrison,  ‘56m,  is  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Selkirk,  Ont.  In 
1883  he  was  first  vice-president  of  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association.  In  1894 
he  was  president  of  the  Canada  Medical 
Association. 

’61 

Franklin  B.  Galbraith,  ’61m,  is  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Pontiac,  Mich. 

David  T.  A.  Goorlev.  ’57- ’59,  ’60- ’61. 
is  a druggist  at  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

’62 

Lewis  S.  F.  Pilcher,  ’62.  ’66m,  is 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  Kings,  New  York,  and 
editor  of  the  Annals  of  Surgery.  In 
1900  the  degree  of  LL  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  and  by 
Dickinson  College.  Dr.  Pilcher  writes 
for  this  number  of  the  Alumnus  hi9 
recollections  of  the  men  who  came  from 
the  army  to  Michigan  after  the  war,  to 
study  medicine.  His  address  is  386 
Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  He  is  at  present 
travelling  in  Egypt,  but  expects  to  re- 
turn in  time  to  be  in  Ann  Arbor  next 
Commencement,  for  the  reunion  of  the 
class  of  ’62. 


’63 

Edward  H.  Dewey,  ’63m,  lives  at 
Meadville,  Pa.  He  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral medical  works  advocating  extreme 
temperance  in  eating  as  a relief  formally 
diseases. 

Henry  M.  Hurd,  ’63,  ’66m,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi- 
tal, gives  in  this  issue  of  the  Alumnus 
some  of  his  recollections  of  student  days. 
Dr.  Hurd  was  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, from  1878  to  1889,  when  he  was 
called  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  as 
professor  of  psychiatry.  He  still  holds 
this  chair,  in  addition  to  the  superinten- 
dency of  the  hospital.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
in  1896;  and  secretary  from  1892  to  1897, 
and  president  during  1898  and  1899,  of 
the  American  Medico- Psychological 
Association.  He  edited  three  volumes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  associa- 
tion. Since  1897,  he  has  served  as  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity , 
and  since  1890,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  Bulletin  and  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  Reports.  He  is  the  joint 
author,  with  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  of 
New  York,  of  "Hints  to  Hospital  Visi- 
tors.” In  addition  to  the  degrees  men- 
tioned, the  University  has  conferred  on 
Dr.  Hurd  an  A.M.  in  1871,  and  an  LL-D. 
in  1895. 

’64 

Richard  S.  Vickery,  ’64m,  is  the  sur- 
geon in  charge  of  the  National  Soldiers’ 
Home,  Virginia. 

’69 

Richard  S.  Dewey,  ’69 m,  is  the  phy- 
sician in  charge  of  the  Milwaukee  Sani- 
tarium. Address  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 
From  1879  to  1893  he  was  medical  su- 
perintendent of  the  state  hospital  for 
insane  at  Kankakee,  111.  He  was  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity 
from  1894  to  1897. 

’72 

William  J.  Herdman,  ’72,  ’75m,  who 
contributes  to  this  issue  ot  the  Alumnus 
an  article  setting  forth  the  raison  d’etre 
of  the  new  Psychopathic  Ward, tow  ard  the 
establishment  of  which  he  has  been  work- 
ing for  half  a dozen  years,  has  been  on 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
since  his  graduation,  and  since  1890  as 
professor  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and 
nervous  system.  Dr.  Herdman  has  been 
president  of  the  Electro-Therapeutic 
Association,  chairman  of  the  section  of 
neurology  and  medical  jurisprudence  of 
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the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  same  association.  He  is  at  present 
a member  of  the  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Medicine.  The  Doctor- 
ate of  Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Nashville 

’78 

Victor  C.  Vaughan,  ’78m,  dean  of  the 
medical  department  since  1890,  contrib- 
utes to  this  number  of  the  Alumnus  a 
paper  on  the  duties  of  the  expert  witness. 
Dr.  Vaughan  took  thedegree  ofPh.D.in 
1876,  and  the  Doctorate  of  Laws  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1900.  He  served  in 
the  Spanish -American  war  as  major 
and  surgeon  of  the  33d  Michigan  Volun- 
teers, was  appointed  division  surgeon  in 
1898,  and  was  recommended  by  the 
President  for  brevet  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. He  is  surgeon  general  of  the  Span* 
ish-American  War  Veterans.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  German  Chemical  Soci- 
ety, the  French  Society  of  Hygiene,  the 
Hungarian  Society  of  Hygiene,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Physicians,  and 
other  societies.  His  books  include  “Os- 
teology and  Myology  of  the  Domestic 
Fowl,"  “Text  Book  of  Physiological 
Chemistry”  (three  editions) , and  “Pto- 
maines and  Leucomaines”  (with  Dr. 
Novy ) . He  has  contributed  over  a hun- 
dred original  papers  to  current  medical 
and  scientific  literature. 

'81 

Collins  H.  Johnston,  ’81,  83m,  has 
been  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  since  1887. 
Between  1883  and  1887,  he  did  postgrad- 
uate work  in  New  York,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  Germany.  He  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society  for  four  years;  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
He  is  surgeon  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, and  of  Butterwortli  Hospital  in 
Grand  Rapids;  and  is  vice-president  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  University  of  Michi- 
gan Alumni  Association.  Dr.  Johnston 
is  married  and  has  one  son  and  tw'o 
daughters.  Hiscontribution  to  this  issue 
of  the  Ai.umnus  will  be  of  interest  espe- 
cially to  the  students  of  twenty  years 
ago. 

Frank  W.  Briggs,  ’81/,  is  a farmer  at 
Fields,  O.  He  is  justice  of  the  peace 
and  also  a member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

'82 

Orla  S.  Bailey, '82m,  is  a physician  ami 
surgeon  at  Hoy tvi lie,  Mich. 


*83 

Franklin  P.  Mall,  ’83m,  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  since  1893.  He  was  called  to 
Johns  Hopkins  from  Chicago  University, 
where  he  held  a like  professorship  during 
1892-93.  Previously  he  had  been  ad- 
junct professor  of  vertebrate  anatomy  in 
Clark  University  for  three  years,  and  in 
1888-89  had  been  instructor  in  pathology 
and  bacteriology  in  Johns  Hopkins.  In 
1900  the  University  conferred  upon  him 
an  honorary  Master  of  Arts.  Dr.  Mall 
writes  in  this  number  of  the  Alumnus  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  change  here  from 
the  old  style  of  medical  school  to  the 
new.  His  contributions  to  the  science 
and  literature  of  anatomy,  histology, 
embryology,  and  physiology  are  nu- 
merous. 

M.  Clayton  Greene,  ’83m,  is  located 
at  Lowell,  Mich. 

Charles  H.  Worden,  ’79-’81,  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

John  Morris,  Jr.,  '83,  is  practicing  law 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

'84 

Charles  W.  Miller,  '84/,  is  a candidate 
for  the  attorney-generalship  of  Indiana. 
He  was  associated  with  Judge  Francis 
K.  Baker,  '82,  until  the  latter  was  elected 
to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Indiana,  and 
is  now  head  of  the  firm  of  Miller,  Drake 
& Hubbell.  Address,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Delbert  J.  Ilaff.  '84,  ’86/,  has  formed, 
with  William  C Michaels,  ’95/,  the  firm 
of  Haff  & Michaels,  lawyers,  with  offices 
at  521  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Otto  Landman,  '84,  *87 m,  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  in  Toledo,  O. 

Weller  Van  Hook,  *84,  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  at  the  Chicago  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  18S5.  He  is 
now  a surgeon,  with  office  at  103  State 
St..  Chicago.  He  is  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  medical  school  of  Northwestern 
University  and  in  the  Chicago  Polyclinic, 
and  is  surgeon  to  the  Wesley  Hospital 
and  the  Cook  County  Hospital.  His 
contribution  to  this  number  of  the  Alum- 
nus will  recall  many  pleasant  recollec- 
tions to  the  men  of  his  time  here. 

'86 

Frederick  G.  Novy,  '86,  ’91w,  has 
been  junior  professor  of  hygiene  and 
physiological  chemistry  in  the  University 
since  1893.  He  studied  in  Berlin,  in 
Koch's  laboratory,  in  1888;  at  the  Pas- 
teur Institute,  in  Paris,  in  1897;  and  in 
Prague,  in  1899.  He  was  last  year  a 
member  of  the  United  States  commis- 
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sion  appointed  to  investigate  the  plague. 
He  is  the  author  of  “Cocaine  and  Its 
Derivatives,”  “Laboratory  Work  in  Bac- 
teriology,” and  “Laboratory  Work  in 
Physiological  Chemistry”  (with  Dr. 
Vaughan  ) , and  has  also  made  numerous 
contributions  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  his  subjects. 

William  P.  Munn,  86 W,  practiced  in 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  from  1886  to  1890,  when 
he  removed  to  Denver,  Colo.  During 
1890-92,  he  was  professor  of  histology 
and  pathology  in  the  Cross  Medical  Col- 
lege. Prom  1892  to  1897  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  genito-urinary  diseases  and 
clinical  surgery  in  the  University  of 
Denver.  Since  1893  he  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  state  board  of  health,  and  is 
president  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
for  the  term  of  1900-01.  He  has  writ- 
ten numerous  monographs  on  medical 
subjects.  His  address  is  609-610  Cali- 
fornia Bldg.,  Denver.  Dr.  Munn  con- 
tributes to  this  number  of  the  Alumnus. 

Charles  G.  Bush,  '86 d,  is  practicing 
dentistry  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.  His 
address  is  206  Kearney  St. 

’87 

Albert  I).  Elliot,  ’87/,  was  appointed 
secretary  of  Alaska  and  clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  whole 
territory,  by  President  McKinley,  in 
1897.  His  office  made  him  acting  gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  during  all  periods  when 
the  governor  was  absent  from  the  terri- 
tory. He  was  acting  governor,  among 
other  times,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Span- 
sh -American  War,  and  as  governor  ten- 
dered the  President  a regiment,  although 
Alaska  had  not  been  called  on  for  her 
quota.  The  troops  not  being  needed,  the 
offer  was  declined.  In  1899,  Mr.  Elliot 
officially  made  a practically  complete 
tour  of  the  territory.  On  the  trip,  he  met 
numerous  University  men.  The  reve- 
nue cutter,  McCulloch,  Dewey’s  dis- 
patch boat  at  Manila,  brought  the  official 

arty  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon 

ack  to  Sitka.  After  declining  an  offered 
reappointment,  Mr.  Elliot  returned  to 
this  country  in  June  of  1900,  since 
which  time  he  has  resided  in  Washing- 
ton. Besides  being  a graduate  of  the 
University  law  school,  he  holds  the  de- 
grees of  A.  B.  from  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  and  Harvard  University, 
and  A.  M.  from  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall. The  large  oil  painting  of  Judge 
Cooley,  hung  in  the  the  law  library,  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Elliot  to  the  University. 

Joseph  Halsted,  ’87*.  is  a manufac- 
turer of  architectural  iron  work  in  Chi- 
cago. His  address  is  490  Belden  Ave. 


Leon  M.  Gillette,  *87 m,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
In  1900  he  was  mayor  of  Battle  Creek. 

Charles  J.  Hood,  ’87m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Elko,  Nev.  During 
1887-88  he  was  house  physician  at  Eliz- 
abeth Hospital,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  From 
1895  to  1901  he  was  surgeon  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad. 

G.  Carl  Huber,  ’87m,  who  writes  for 
the  Physician’s  number  of  the  Alumnus 
the  description  of  the  new  medical  build- 
ing, is  junior  professor  of  anatomy,  dir- 
ector of  the  histological  laboratory,  and 
secretary  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
University.  He  is  a member  of  the  Am- 
erican Physiological  and  Anatomical  So- 
cieties. the  Royal  Microscopical  Society 
of  England,  and  other  scientific  bodies. 
His  original  contributions  to  scientific 
literature  number  • about  twenty -five 
monographs  and  papers  published  in 
current  journals.  Dr.  Huber  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

’89 

Charles  S.  Buttolph,  ’89 d,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Thomas  S.  Blair,  ’89m,  is  specialist  in 
neurology  and  electro-therapeutics  in  the 
Harrisburg  Hospital,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
He  is  also  X-Ray  expert  in  the  Halde- 
man-Haly  X-Ray  Laboratory.  Address, 
218  Locust  St. 

Flavius  M.  Crocker,  ’89*.  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  2157 Grand  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Thomas  W.  Bowen,  ’S9/>,  resides  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Ilis  address  is 
28  Eagle  Blk.' 

’93 

Frank  P.  Graves,  ’93,  *95/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  517  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Joseph  L.  Miller,  ’93,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  100  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Albert  L.  Clark,  ’93*,  maybe  addressed 
at  the  Manual  Training  School,  Calumet, 
Mich. 

Eloise  Walker,  ’93,  *96m,  is  resident 
physician  for  the  House  of  Refuge  at 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  In  1898  she  was  a nurse 
in  the  United  States  array.  In  1900  she 
was  resident  physician  for  the  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  at  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Walter  J.  Hammill,  *93,  has  recently 
removed  from  Rockfoid,  111.,  to  De 
Kalb,  111. 

’94 

Glenn  G.  Towsley,  ’94^,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Lowell,  Mich, 

A.  Spencer  Bailey,  ’94</,  is  a dentist  at 
Menominee.  Mich. 

Roger  Sherman,  ’94,  of  the  Chicago 
bar,  contributes  an  article  entitled,  “At- 
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titude  of  Courts  toward  Hypnotism,”  to 
the  January  issue  of  Suggestion. 

Richard  Fischer,  "94.  92 p,  is  assistant 
professor  of  practical  pharmacy  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Alumnus  has  received  from  James 
J.  Sheridan,  ’94/,  chairman  of  the  ban- 
quet committee,  the  December  publica- 
tion of  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago. 
The  publication  contains  the  addresses 
made  at  the  eleventh  annual  banquet  of 
the  Hamilton  Club,  among  them  being 
the  remarks  by  President  Angel!,  on 
“Grant  in  the  Orient.” 

Herbert  T.  Condon,  *94/,  is  registrar 
in  the  University  of  Idaho.  Address, 
Moscow,  Idaho. 

Warren  W.  Holliday,  *94/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Denver,  Colo.,  at  1410  High 

St. 

’96 

Stratton  D.  Brooks,  ’96,  high  school 
visitor  for  the  University  of  Illinois,  be- 
gan his  annual  tour  of  the  high  schools 
of  that  state  February  3. 

In  the  January  Alumnus  it  was  stated 
that  Leo  M.  Butzel,  ’94,  ’96/. had  changed 
his  address  from  Detroit  to  New  York 
City.  The  statement  was  erroneous. 
The  names  of  Leo  M.  Butzel  and 
Lawrence  M.  Butzel  were  confused.  Leo 
M.  Butzel  continues  the  practice  of  law 
in  Detroit,  at  1014 to  1017  Majestic  Bldg., 
as  a memi>er  of  the  firm  of  Stevenson  & 
Butzel. 

Sterling  St.  John.  ’96,  ’98/,  has  opened 
offices  for  the  general  practice  of  law,  at 
229  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Charles  G.  Palmer,  '96e,  is  a mining 
and  electric  engineer.  Address,  3880 
Euclid  Ave.,  East,  Cleveland,  O. 

Carl  R.  Marquardt,  ’96^,  has  recently 
removed  from  Camden,  N.  J.,  to  98*0 
Middle  St.,  Bath,  Maine. 

Lewis  C.  Sleeper,  ’96,  may  now  be  ad- 
dressed at  Elm  City.  N.  C.  His  former 
address  was  Montreat,  N.  C. 

’98 

Sara  Stephan,  *98,  is  teaching  in 
Cleveland,  O.  Address,  1689  Cedar  Ave. 

Mrs.  Marion  Wells  Thoms,  ’98A,  may 
be  addressed  at  Bahrein,  Arabia,  Per- 
sian Gulf  via  Bombay. 

Benjamin  V.  Kohout,  ’98/,  is  in  part- 
nership with  Fayette  I.  Foss  for  the 
general  practice  of  law  at  Crete,  Neb. 

Harry  B.  Skillman,  ’98/,  is  in  the  edi- 
torial department  of  the  West  Publish- 
ing Company  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Helen  Wetmore,  ’94- ’95,  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  women’s  depart- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Semi- 
nary of  West  Virginia. 


Roda  Selleck,  ’98,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Herbert  W.  Whitten,  ’98.  ’01A.M., 
is  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Southwest 
Kansas  College,  at  Winfield,  Kan. 

Julian  E.  Buchanan,  ’98,  may  now'  be 
addressed  care  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Cheney,  Wash.,  where  he  is 
teaching  chemistry  and  physics.  After 
his  graduation  he  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Sterling,  Colo.,  until 
January,  1900,  when  he  w'ent  to  Spokane, 
Wash.,  as  instructor  in  chemistry  in  the 
high  school. 

Sutton  Van  Pelt,  ’98*,  may  now  be 
addressed  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Joseph  R.  Mountain,  ’98m,  is  a phy- 
sician and  surgeon  at  Connersville,  Ind. 

Rufus  L Weaver.  ’98/,  has  law  offices 
at  229  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The 
New  York  Law  Journal  of  Decemlier 
31,  records  a decision  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  determining  what  con- 
stitutes actual  doing  of  business  in  the 
state  by  an  outside  corporation,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  statute,  and  de- 
termining also  certain  disputed  points 
in  regard  to  the  relations  between  an 
insurer  against  fire,  and  the  insured. 
Mr.  Weaver  had  entire  charge  of  the 
trial  of  the  case  in  both  courts,  and  was 
wholly  upheld  in  both. 

’99 

Royal  B.  Hovey,  ’99,  and  Edwin  W. 
Conable,  ’99*.  have  l>een  with  Barnhart 
Bros.  & Spindler,  of  Chicago,  since  Au- 
gust, 1899.  Mr.  Hovey  is  in  the  city  de- 
partment, while  Mr.  Conable  is  connect- 
ed with  the  credit  department.  They 
may  lie  addressed  at  6211  Woodlawn 
Ave. 

Spencer  P.  Carmichael.  '95- ’97,  is  an 
instructor  in  physics  in  the  high  school 
at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Frank  S.  Wasielewski,  ’99m,  is  a phy- 
sician at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Address,  684 
Mitchell  St. 

Estella  II.  Fox,  ’99,  last  year  at  Rhine- 
lander. Wis.,  maybe  addressed  at  Hins- 
dale, 111. 

Henry  II.  Lovell,  ’99;  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  to  127  E Market  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Norwood  B.  Ayers,  ’99*.  has  recently 
changed  his  address  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  care  the  Telluride  Reduction 
Company. 

James  C.  Armstrong,  ’99*,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Iola  Portland  Cement 
Company,  Iola,  Kan.,  from  September, 
1899,  to  May,  1900,  as  constructing 
engineer.  He  then  went  to  Nome  City, 
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Alaska,  where  he  was  engaged  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  Alaska  Exploration 
Company,  and  where  he  also  did  some 
prospecting.  In  Alaska  he  came  across 
a number  of  Michigan  men,  including 
Frank  Villa,  Gustave  H.  Ferbert,  Charles 
Palmer,  Jack  Sheehan,  and  Alfred  S. 
Kepner.  In  December,  1900,  he  went  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  secured  work 
with  the  Union  Iron  Works,  as  erecting 
engineer  in  the  marine  engine  depart- 
ment. Since  that  time  he  has  been  em- 
ployed in  New  York  City,  with  the  Cal- 
ifornia Cement  & Lime  Company.  He 
is  now  engaged  with  the  Gates  Iron 
Works  branch  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company,  Chicago,  where  he  is  design- 
ing a cement  plant  for  erection  in  Spain. 
His  address  is  16  Astor  St.,  Chicago. 

Marriages 

Announcements  of  marriages  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
When  newspaper  clippings  are  sent,  be  sure 
that  date  and  place  are  stated  Distinguish 
between  date  of  paper  and  date  of  event  re 
corded. 

1890.  Frances  Hinkley,  ’90.  ’99M.S., 
to  Frank  Moore,  at  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.,  Dec.  16,  1901.  Ad- 
dress, Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

1892.  Elmer  Louis  Allor,  ’92*,  ’95/,  to 
Georgia  McComber.  at  Lakeview, 
Mich.,  Jan.  30,  1902.  Address, 
The  Griswold,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1894.  Edmund  Claude  Shields,  ’94,  ’96/, 
to  Mary  Eva  Foley,  95,  at  Milwau- 
kee, Win., Dec. 28, 1901.  Address, 
Howell,  Mich. 

1895.  Mary  Eva  Foley,  *95,  to  Edmund 
Claude  Shields,  '94,  ’96/,  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Dec.  28,  1901.  Ad- 
dress, Howell,  Mich. 

1895.  LeClaire  Martin,  ’95/96/,  to  Mary 
White  Kinne,  daughter  of  Judge 
Edward  D.  Kinne,  ’64,  at  Ann 
• Arbor,  Mich.,  Oct.  3,  1901.  Ad- 
dress, Cedar  Falls,  la. 

1895.  Charles  Herbert  Coveil,  ’95,  to 
Alice  Isabel  Heron,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  July  17,  1901.  Ad- 
dress, San  Jose,  Panay,  P.  1. 

1897.  Emil  G.  Struckman,  ’97*,  to  Agnes 
L.  Powers,  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  Oct. 
15,  1901.  Address,  924  S.  Kedzie 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

1897.  Antoinette  Elizabeth  Latson,  ’9£- 
’95,  to  William  Janeway  Richard- 
son, /’99-'00,  at  Wcbstei . 'Mich., 
Nov.  5.  1901.  Address,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

1898.  Henry  Weed  Nichols,  ’94, -’95,  to 
Flora  Koch,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Nov.  21,  1900.  Address,  1363 
Thirteenth  Ave.,  Munhall,  Pa. 


1898.  George  Henry  Wilkes,  ’98/,  to 
Minnie  E.  Thompson,  at  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  Dec.  18,  1601.  Address, 
Florence,  Colo. 

1899.  Ernest  Lunn,  ’99*.  to  Rose  Maier, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Dec.  19, 
1901.  Address,  35  Montcalm  St., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

1900.  Edwin  Judson  Bennett,  ’00 p,  to 
Harriet  Cassidy,  at  Flint,  Mich., 
Dec.  18,  1901.  Address,  Joliet, 
III. 

1902.  William  Janeway  Richardson, 
/’99-’00,  to  Antoinette  Elizabeth 
Latson ,’93- ’95,  at  Webster, Mich., 
Nov.  5,  1901.  Address,  Spokane, 
W ash . 

Necrology 

(This  department  of  the  Alumnus  is  conduct- 
ed by  Professor  Demmon.  In  order  to  make  it 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  cooperation  of  sub- 
scribers is  solicited.  Let  deaths  be  reported 
promptly  as  they  occur,  with  date  and  place.  Be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  rumor- 
In  sendiug  newspaper  clippings,  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  date 
of  the  paper  and  the  date  of  the  death  recorded. 
Short  biographies  of  deceased  Alumni  and 
former  students  will  be  given  space  when  sent 
to  the  ALUMNUS.] 


GRADUATHS 
Literary  Department 

1859.  Charles  Burleigh  Lamboru,  A.  B., 
A.  M.,  ’66,  Lieut.  Col.  15th  Pa. 
Cav.  1863,  d.  Newr  York,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  2,  1902,  aged  64.  Buried  at 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

1861.  Samuel  Mead  Billings,  A.  B . d. 
Marquette,  Mich.,  Dec.,  13,  1901, 
aged  63. 

1868.  Edward  Coultas  Lovell,  A.  B., 
Capt.  153rd  111.  Inf.  1865,  d.  Elgin, 
111.,  Jan.  6,  1902,  aged  60. 

1885.  Samuel  Frederick  Hawley,  Ph.  B. 
d.  St.  Louis,  Mo  , Jan.  16,  1902, 
aged  38.  Buried  at  Chicago,  111. 

Medical  Department 

1873.  Ephraim  Beverage  Evans,  d.  Far- 
well,  Mich.,  Jan.  7,  1902,  aged  53. 

1873.  Charles  Howard  Whitney,  d.  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  about  1880.  aged  34. 

1875.  George  Gordon  Shannon,  d.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  4,  1900,  aged 
49.  Buried  at  Tulare,  Cal. 

1892.  Shadrach  ChalTin,d.  Santa  Maria, 
Cal.,  July  13,  1897,  aged  27. 

Law  Department 

1867.  Adoniram  Judson  Holmes,  1st 
Lieut.  37th  Wis.  Inf.  1865,  Repr. 
from  Iowa  in  the  48th,  49th,  and 
50th  Congresses  (1883-89),  d. 
Clarinda,  Iowa.  Jan.  22,  1902, 
aged  59.  Buried  at  Boone,  Iowa. 
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1867.  Thomas  A.  Perrine,  d.  Highlands, 
Colo.,  July  21,  1S90,  aged  47. 

1871.  Guy  Warren  Cole,  d.  Portland. 
Ore.,  about  1885,  aged  36. 

1876.  John  Rufus  Ranney,  d.  Cleveland, 
O.,  June  4,  1901,  aged  49 

1879.  Lyman  Adelbert  Orr.  d.  Caro, 
Mich.,  July  28,  1896.  aged  41. 

School  of  Pharmacy 

1876.  James  William  Morgan,  d.  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  July  5.  1901,  aged  44. 

Dental  College 

1894.  Charles  Aloysius  McGettigan,  d. 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  Dec.  7,  1901.  aged 
34. 

NON-GRADUATES 

Literary  Department 

Warren  Esek  Pray,  ’71-72,  d.  Whitmore 
Lake.  Mich..  March  8,  1887,  aged 
34. 

Medical  Department 

James  William  Cravens,  53-54.  Assist. 
Surg.  1st  Ind.  Cav.  1862-64,  d. 
Osgood,  Ind.,  Dec.  3.  1876,  aged 
48. 

Jennie  Julia  Hall,  ’92-95,  d.  Portland, 
Conn.,  Aug  16.  1900,  aged  35. 
Buried  at  Marlborough,  Conn. 

Luman  Woodruff  Hunt,  ’68-70,  d.  at  the 
Asylum,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Jan. 
14,  1900,  aged  63.  Buried  at  Bis- 
marck, Mich. 

Frank  Allen  Lewitt,  ’74-75,  M.D.,  (Cal- 
ifornia) ’78,  d.  SanFranciseo,  Cal., 
May  25.  1892,  aged  39. 

William  Lewitt,  ’53-54, M.D., (Jefferson) 
’57,  d.  SanFranciseo,  Cal.,  Aug.  3, 
1883,  aged  55. 

John  Gilmour  Malcolm,  ’63-64,  M.  D , 
(N.  Y.  Homoeo)  *66,  d.  Hutchin- 
son, Kan..  Dec. 22,  1901.  aged  71. 

Orsemus  Ward  Marshall,  ’52-53,  d.  Jef- 
fersonville, O.,  July  23,  1886, 
aged  59. 

Phineas  Inskeep  Mulvane,  ’61-62,’64-65, 
M.  D , (Rush)  ’70,  d.  Chicago, 
111.,  Jan.  10,  1902,  aged  64. 

John  Wesley  Orwig,  ’65-66,  d.  Milton, 
Pa.,  July  31,  1871,  aged  59. 

Homer  Lee  Parsons,  ’55-56,  M I).,  (Yale) 
’57,  d.  Terrell.  Texas,  about  1893. 
Buried  at  Kaufman,  Texas. 

Eleazer  Price,  ’53-54,  d.  Jackson.  Mich., 
Jan.  19,  1902,  aged  79.  Buried  at 
Detroit. 

William  Ilenrv  Roe,  ’94-95,  d.  Nashville, 
Mich.,  Aug.  28,  1900,  aged  25. 

W’illiam  Thomas  Sheadle,  ’72-73,  M.  I)  , 
(Columbus)  ’82,  d.  Collomsville, 
Pa.,  Aug.  1886. 

John  Nelson  Sherman,  ’51-52,  d.  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  Aug.  3,  1893.  aged  82. 

William  Sydney  Smith,  *88-89,  M.  D., 


(Minnesota)  ’92,  d.  Rochester, 
Minn.,  Jan.  18,  1901,  aged  32. 
Buried  at  Waseca,  Minn. 

Charles  Stilley,  ’70-71,  M.  D.,  (Cincin- 
nati) ’72,  d.  Hope  Church,  Pa., 
Dec.  26,  1900,  aged  53. 

Hugh  Stilley,  ’70-71,  d.  1877,  aged  31. 
Farquhar  Stuart,  ’75-76,  M.  D.,  (Rush) 
’77,  d.  Evanston,  111.,  Jan.  24, 
1893,  aged  44. 

Charles  W’alker  Tomlin,  ’64-65,  M.  D., 
(Detroit) ’86,  d.  Bear  Lake,  Mich., 
June  4,  1899,  aged  71. 

George  Fred  Tucker,  ’53-54,  d.  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  Feb.  11,  1899,  aged 
68. 

Thornton  Fleming  White,  ’61-62,  M.D., 
(Starling)  ’63,  d.  Williamsport, 
O.,  March  5,  1891,  aged  52. 
Wakefield  Tweedy,  ’75-76,  d.  St.  Bernice, 
Ind.,  Jan.  26, 1892,  aged 44.  Buried 
at  Clinton,  Ind. 

Henry  Clay  Winans.  *51-52,  M.D. (Star- 
ling)^,d.  Muncie,  Ind.,  Oct.  16, 
1884,  aged  52. 

William  H.  Woodward,  ’67-68,  d.  in 
Kansas,  about  1885,  aged  43. 

Louis  Henry  Wurtz,  ’73-74.  M.D., (Cin- 
cinnati) '74,  d.  in  California  about 
1892,  aged  47. 

Daniel  Ballou  Wylie,  ’52-53,  M.D.,(Long 
Island)  ’70,  d.  Wausau,  Wis..  Oct. 
13,  1891,  aged  63. 

Law  Department 

Alfred  Moore,  71-72,  A.B., (Wabash) 70, 
d Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  8,  1902,  aged 
52.  Buried  at  Huntington,  Ind. 
John  Edgar  Watson,  ’97-00,  d.  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1902,  aged  24.  Buried 
at  Butler.  Pa. 

School  of  Pharmacy 
Andrew  C.  Christenson.  ’95-96,  d.  Lud- 
ington,  Mich.,  Jan.  1,  1902.  aged 
29. 

Publisher’s  Note 

VERY  LOW  RATES  TO  THE  NORTHWEST 

March  1 to  April  .30,  1902,  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway 
will  sell  tickets  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
North  Pacific  coast  points  at  the  follow- 
ing greatly  reduced  rates:  From  Chicago 
to  Butte,  Helena,  and  Anaconda.  $30; 
Spokane,  $30.50;  Portland.  Tacoma. 
Seattle,  Victoria,  and  Vancouver,  $33. 
Choice  of  routes  via  Omaha  or  St.  Paul. 

For  further  information  apply  to  any 
coupon  ticket  agent  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  or  address  Robt.  C.  Jones. 
Michigan  Passenger  Agent,  32  Campus 
Martius,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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MICHIGAN  PINS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Prompt  attention  given  to  repair  vVork  sent  by  express  or  mail 

/gss 

ISS.JS 


Kodaks 

80c  to  |75 

Ask  for  New 
Booklet  describing 
them — free.  We 
have  all  the  newest 
and  best  styles. 

Calkins  Pharmacy 

)34  So.  State  Street 


George  Blaich 

IMPORTED  and 

FANCY 

GROCERIES 

1319  So-  University  Ave. 

Public  Long-  Distance  Phone 


200  East  Washington 
316  South  State 

CA  TKKITiG 

For  Forties,  Banquets,  Etc. 


For  Good  Eyesight 

Nothing  is  so  Important  as 

Good  Light 
Gas  Light 

Is  Good  Light 

The  Welsbach  Incandescent 

Gas  Light  is  the  steadiest,  most 
diffusive  and  most  reliable  light 
for  sludy. 

GET  ONLY  THE  GENUINE 

Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co. 


We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the 

World’s  Tk>o  "Best  Lines  of 

LHDIES’ 

Shoes 

THE  MELBA,  GLOYE  FITTING,  ALL 
KINDS 

$3.00 

THE  JENNESS-MiLLER  HYGIENIC 
SHOES  ALL  KINDS 

$3.50 

MACK  & CO. 


GO 

TO 


Wall's  Photo  Studio 


For  the  Finest  Photographs 


Phone  598 


Ann  Arbor  High  School 


The  Special  Advantages  Offered 
by  this  School  are: 

/— Preparation  for  College.  The  teachers  are  all  specialists  who  keep  in  clo*e 
touch  with  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  consequently  know 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  desired. 

ll—Treparation  for  Business.  Our  Commercial  Course  is  not  surpassed  in  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  by  that  of  any  school  in  the  country. 

HI— Music.  A Music  Course  of  four  years  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music.  For  those  who  wish  to  combine  music  with  college 
preparation,  courses  of  five  years  are  offered. 

IV—  Library  and  Qymnasium.  The  school  has  a working  library  of  6,000  volumes. 
The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  baths. 

V — Location.  Ann  Arbor  not  only  has  a beautiful  and  healthful  situation,  but  also 
presents  a variety  of  high-class  literary  and  musical  entertainments  which, 
when  quality  and  cheapness  are  considered,  cannot  be  equaled  elsewhere 
outside  of  Germany. 

H.  M.  SLAUSON,  Superintendent 

J.  G.  PATTENGILL,  Principal 


REniNOTON^TANDARD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
14  LtUyette  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Students! 
Decorate  Your 
Rooms! 

AN  ARTISTIC  POSTER  FREE 

Send  us  your  name  on  a postal  card  and 
we  will  mad  to  you  free  a new  brilliantly 
colored  Washburn  poster  (site  12x18 
inches).  This  poster  is  the  creation  of 
the  Viking's  Head  Studio,  and  has  been 
pronounced  exceedingly  bright  and 
clever.  It  represents  a pastoral  scene,  a 
rabbit  enamored  of  the  music  of  a 
mandolin.  Write  today,  this  offer  may 
not  appear  again. 

LYON  & HEALY,  10  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

Makers  of  the  World-Famous  Washburn 
Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  and  Zithers 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  This  poster  has 
been  awarded  first  prlee  In  the  poster  com- 
petition of  1901,  held  by  the  American 
Printer,  New  York  City. 


I 
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Tor  Tirst-Class  Trabel. 


MICHIGAN 


*>•  N igut  F«M*  Root* 


BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  ANN  ARBOR,  NEW  YORK, 

BOSTON,  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  POINTS 


Detroit,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR 

A SUMMER  NOTE  BOOK 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  of  the  Summer  Resorts  of  the 
North  and  East 

H.  W.  HAYES 

Aecnt.  Ann  Arbor 


O.  W.  RUGOLES 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago 


r 
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1 THIS  SPACE  Oldest  £ 

ij  RESERVED  FOR  School  of  Music 

^ In  Ann  Arbor  |l 

jj  St.  Thomas  I k 

3 Conservatory  of  Music  ^ 

j Graduate  School  It 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture,  also  Mandolin,  Guitar,  'Banjo,  L 
j etc.  You  don ’t  habe  to  Ivrite  for  our  terms.  Here  they  ? 
5 ore:  Piano,  tk>o  half  hour  lessons  each  \veek,  S 

$8  per  quarter.  Violin,  $12  per  quarter  |t 

w The  Latest  and  Best  Methods  of  Teachino  Used  4 


Jjj  St.  Thomas  Conservatory  gf  Music  £ 

St.  Thomas  Place,  Ann  Arbor  jt. 


University  School  of  Music 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

Conducted  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

FACULTY: 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY.  A M..  Director. 
ALBERT  LOCKWOOD.  Head  of  Piano  Depart- 
ment. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWLAND.  Head  of  Vocal  De- 
partment. 

BERNHARD  STURM.  Head  of  Violin  Depart- 
ment. 

CLARA  T.  JACOBS.  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 
RUTH  P.  MARTIN.  Piano. 

EMMA  FISCHER.  Piano. 

LLEWELLYN  L-  RENWICK,  Piano  and  Organ. 

Ten  Assistant  Teachers 


SPECIAL  MDSICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Membership  in  Choral  Union.  300  voices* 
Chamber  Concerts  by  distinguished  artists.  Cho- 
ral Union  Series  of  Concerts,  and  AnnualMayPes- 
tival  of  three  days.  Ten  Concerts  by  the  Fac. 
ulty  of  the  School  of  Music.  Pupils'  Recitals. 
Educational  advantages  not  excelled  elsewhere. 
TUITION  and  all  other  expenses  moderate. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  announcement  to 

THOS.  C.  COLBURN.  Sec’y 


j ^ S.  L.  A..  ^ 

Leland  T.  Powers 

Impersonator 

“ Monsieur  Beaucaire  M 

February  15 

Max'O’Rell 

February  24 

Albert  Armstrong's 
Picture  Play 
“SKY  PILOT” 

February  27 
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Detroit, Ypsilshti,  Run  Abhor  & Jbcksob  Ri 


1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit,  6:45  a.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  8:45  o'clock  p.  m.  Then  at  9:45  p.m.  and  11:15 
P.  m.,  when  last  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit. 


1st  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor,  6:30  a.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  9:00  o’clock  p.  m.  Then  at  10:00  p.  m.  and 
11:15  p.  m.,  when  last  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor. 


Detroit  Dearborn  Inkster 

Eloise  Wayne  Canton 
Denton  Ypsilanti  Ann  Arbor 
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Cueit  Rooms 
Telephone 
In  Every 
Room 


^ Grandest  Summer  Hotel  in  ♦ 

X * Northern  Michigan  ♦ 

! FBflHKFBHT-Oll-THE  LAKE  1 

i Will  open  about  June  20th.  1902.  For  rates  to  + 
A Frankfort  call  on  nearest  agent.  ANN  ARBOR  ♦ 
4.  RAILROAD,  or  write  ♦ 

+ W.  T.  SHU.  Ajt.,  J.  J.  Kira?.  0.  F.  A..  ♦ 

+ asaartar  leWa  * 


Every 
Room 
Has  a 
Water 
View 
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“Cyc77 

All  the  Law  in  ONE  Edition 

THAT  IS  WHAT  YOU  RECEIVE  WHEN  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  fOR  THE 

Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure 

IT  IS  a complete  working  library  with  yearly  annotations 
IT  IS  NOT  part  of  an  endless  chain  system  of  new  editions 

Complete  in  35  Vols.  4 to  6 per  year 

Volumes  I and  II  /Sow  "Ready,  Volume  III  in  Press 

PROMINENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

Hon.  SEYMOUR  D.  THOMPSON,  Author  of  “Thompson  on  Corporations,"  etc. 
Hon.  JOHN  F.  DILLON.  Author  of  “Dillon's  Municipal  Corporations." 

Hon.  JAMES  SCHOULER,  Author  of  “Schoulcr  on  Domestic  Relations,"  eu. . 
Hon.  SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  GEORGE  IIOADLY,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  W.  H.  HAMILTON,  of  New  York. 

Justice  GILBERT  COLLINS,  of  New  Jersey. 

Judge  THOMAS  A.  MORAN,  of  Chicago. 

JUSTICE  CHARLES  L.  LEWIS,  of  Minnesota. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  JONATHAN  ROSS,  of  Vermont. 

Justice  JOHN  S.  WILKES,  of  Tennessee. 

Justice  C.  C.  COLE,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Chief  Justice  JAMES  H.  HAZELRIGG,  of  Kentucky. 

JUSTICE  EMLIN  McCLAIN,  of  u>wa,  Author  of  "McClain  on  Criminal  Law,"  etc. 
Chief  Justice  JOHN  H.  BURl-ORD,  of  Oklahoma. 

Chief  Justice  A.  H.  WHITFIELD,  of  Mississippi. 

Ex-Attorney-General  W.  A.  KETCHAM,  of  Indiana. 

Chief  Justice  CARROLL  C.  BOGGS,  of  Illinois. 

Justice  H.  A.  SHARPE,  of  Alabama. 

Chief  Justice  R.  S.  TAFT,  of  Vermont. 

Justice  CHARLES  V.  BARDEEN,  of  Wisconsin. 

Justice  WALTER  CLARK,  of  North  Carolina,  Author  of  "North  Carolina  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure.” 

Justice  JAMES  B.  GANTT,  of  Missouri. 

Justice  JACOB  F.  BURKKT,  of  Ohio. 

Chief  Justice  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  of  Colorado. 

JUSTICE  W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  of  Kansas. 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  BATES,  of  Delaware. 

1-Ion.  U.  M.  ROSE,  of  Arkansas. 

Justice  FRANK  A.  HOOKER,  of  Michigan. 

Chief  Justice  H.  C.  McWHORTER,  of  West  Virginia. 

JUSTICE  GEORGE  W.  BARTCH,  of  Utah. 

Hon.  C.  G.  TIEDEMAN,  Author  of  "Tiedeman  on  Real  Property, 1 ’ etc. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  F.  RANDOI.PH,  Author  of  "Randolph  on  Commercial  Papers,"  etc. 
Chief  Justice  R.  R.  GAINES,  of  Texas. 

Hon.  LEONARD  A.  JONES,  Author  of  “Jones  on  Mortgages,”  etc. 

Chief  Justice  A.  C.  KILLAM,  of  Manitoba,  Can. 

HON.  E.  B.  KINKF.AD,  Author  of  “Kinkead  on  Pleading.” 

Hon.  A.  S.  BOLLKS,  Author  of  "Bolles  on  Banking. 

Hon.  JAMES  W BATON,  Editor  of  the  B inkruptcy  Reports. 

Hon.  ROSWELL  SHINN,  Author  of  "Shinn  on  Attachment. 

Hon.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY,  Author  of  “Pomeroy  on  Equity.” 

JOYCE  & JOYCE,  Authors  of  “Joyce  on  Electricity.” 

ROGER  FOSTER,  Author  of  “Foster’s  Federal  Practice,"  etc. 

The  regular  price  of  $7.50  per  volume  will  be  reduced  to  $6  for  a short  time  to 
advance  aubacribera. 

For  sample  pages  and  special  rates  address 

The  American  Law  Book  Company 

Corner  William  and  Liberty  Sts.  /NEW  yO"RK 
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THE  MEXICAN  CENTRAL 
RAILWAY  COMPANY,  Limit'd 

Calls  attention  to  the  fact  thati 

IT  IS  the  only  Standard  Gauge  Route  from  the  United  States  frontier  to 
Mexico  City. 

IT  IS  the  only  line  In  Mexico  that  can  offer  the  traveling  public  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  Standard  Gauge  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleepers,  lighted  by 
Plntsch  Gas. 

IT  IS  the  only  line  by  which  you  can  travel  WITHOUT  CHANGE  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City. 

IT  IS  the  only  line  by  which  you  can  travel  WITHOUT  CHANGE  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City. 

The  lines  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  pass  through  15  of  the  27  states  of  the 
Republic.  Eight  million  of  the  thirteen  million  Inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  settled 
contiguous  to  them. 

The  principal  mining  regions  receive  their  supplies  and  export  their  products 
over  It.  Chihuahua,  Sierra  Molada,  Maplml,  Fresnlllo,  Parral,  Guanacevl,  Durango, 
Zacatecas,  Guanajuato,  Sombrerete.  Pachuca,  etc.,  etc. 

When  You  Travel  for  Business,  Go  Where  Business  Is  Done 

There  are  only  five  cities  of  over  35.000  inhabitants  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  that  are 
not  reached  by  the  Mexican  Central  line. 

The  following  ten  cities  are  reached  only  by  the  Mexican  Central  Railway:  Chihuahua 
30.098  inhabitants:  Parral  16.3*2;  Zacatecas  34.438;  Guanajuato  40.580;  Leon  03.263; 

Guadalajara  101.208;Queretaro  38,016;  Zamora  12,533;  Aguascalientes  37.816;  Irapuato  19.640. 

It  also  reaches  the  cities  of  Torreon  13,845;  San  Luis  Potosi  60.85S;  Tampico  (Mexican 
Gulf  port)  16.313;  Celaya  25,565;  Pachuca  37,487;  City  of  Mexico  368.777. 

Daily  Pullman  service  between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mexico  City,  also  between  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  Mexico  City,  and  vice  versa. 

Write  for  advertising  matter  to  the  undersigned: — 

C.  R.  HUDSON,  G.  F.  8t  P.  A.  W.  D.  MURDOCK.  A.  G.  P.  A..  Mexico  City. 

T.  R.  RYAN.  Genl.  Agent.  328  Marquette  Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 

J.  T.  WHALEN.  G.  W.  P.  A..  M.  C.  Ry..  209  Houser  Bldg..  ST.  Louis.  Mo. 

W.  C.  CARSON.  Eastern  Agent.  52  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


We  have  a fine  line  of 

DESKS, 

STUDY  TABLES 

AND 

EASY  CHAIRS, 

just  the  things  for  Students. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  Wilton,  Brussels 
and  Smyrna  R.UGS  in  all  sizes. 

MARTIN  HALLER 

Furniture,  Carpets 
and  Draperies 


J.  F.  SCHUH 

High  Grade  Mantels  and  Grates. 

Electric  Construction  and  Supplies. 

Sanitary  Tlumbing 


Artistic  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

Sewing  Machines. 

2oy  £.  Washington  St. 

5Jnn  ZZrbor,  Mich. 


CHAS.  E.  HISCOCK  W.  D.  HARRIMAN  M.  1.  FRITZ 

President  Vice-President  Cashier 

Ann  Arbor  Savings  Bank 

CAPITAL,  $50,000  SURPLUS,  $150,000  RESOURCES,  $1,500,000 

Safety  Deposit  Vaults  of  the  best  modern  construction.  Absolutely  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof. 
Your  Business  Solicited. 


LOST  ^ ^ 

An  opportunity  to  try  Chase  A Sanborn’s  Coffees  when  down  town  last  time 
Improve  the  next  opportunity 

STIMSON  & SON,  State  Street  Grocers 

Are  the  firm  to  see 


No.  27.— All  blur,  or  half  yellow  and  half  blur,  gold  heart.  75c.  No.  28.— White  center,  dark  blue 
edge,  gold  letters,  f 1 00.  No.  29.—  Yellow  letter  aud  either  a light  blue  or  dark  blue  back  ground.  50c. 
No.  30.— Half  yellow  and  half  blue,  gold  letters.  50c.  No.  31.  — Half  yellow  and  half  blue,  gold  wreath. 
75c.  No.  32.  — Dark  blue  back  ground  and  gold  letters.  50c.  No.  33.— Half  yellow  and  half  blue, 
either  light  or  dark.  50c. 

All  made  in  the  form  of  brooches,  of  sterling  silver,  gold  plated  and  hard  enameled.  Any  of 
them  mailed  upon  receipt  of  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Wm.  Arnold,  Jeweler.  Ann  Arbor 
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What  may  be  seen 
from  car  windows  adds  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  a trip 
to  California  over  the 
Santa  Pe 

There  are  quaint  Pueblo 
Indian  villages  several 
centuries  old 

The  ruins  of  prehistoric 
races 

Going  to 
California 
on  the 
Santa  Fe 

Towering  mountains— 

Pikes  Peak,  Spanish  Peaks 
and  San  Francisco 
Mountains 

Acres  of  petrified  forests 

And  greatest  wonder  of  all 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 
now  reached  by  rail 

The  California  Limited,  daily, 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 

Best  train  for  best  travelers 
Illustrated  books,  10  cents 


General  Paosenger  Office 

The  Aichiaea.  Topeka  & Saar*  Pe  R'y 

Chicago 


The  Palace  Livery 

has  the 
Finest 
Hack  and 
Livery  Line 
in  Town. 

Parties  a Specialty. 

ROBISON  & CO. 

213  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


LUICK  BROS. 

Proprietor*  of 

Ann  Arbor 
Steam 
Planing 
Mill 


Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds 


401-417  N.  Fourth  Ave. 


ICE  CREAM  LUNCHES 

Tuttle’s 

338  S.  STATE  ST. 


AllcgrettPs  and  Lowney*s 
Chocolates 


J 
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NEW  EDITION 

Websterfs 

International 

Dictionary 

New  Plates  Throughout 

25,000  New  Words 

Phrases  and  Definitions 
Prepared  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  W.T.  HARRIS,Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, assisted  by  a large  corps  of 
competent  specialists  and  editors. 

R.lch  Bindings  a 2364  Pages 
i 5000  Illustrations 

Qn~  The  International  was  first  iisntd in  tSqo, 
succeeding  the"  l Inabridgrd.'  The  New  Edition 
of  the  International  was  issued  in  October , /qoo. 
O'#/  the  latest  a nd  the  best. 

We  also  publish 

Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary 

with  Glosanrvof  Scottish  Word#  and  Phrases. 

" Pint  class  In  quality,  second  class  In  size." 

Specimen  pages,  etc.  of  both 
books  sent  ou  application. 

G.  & C.  Merriam  Co. 

Publishers 

Springfield  d Mass. 


E.  D.  Kinne.  President 

S.  W.  Clarkson,  Cashier 

Harrison  Soule.  Vice-President 


FIRST 


50  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


I RADE  MARKS 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anvone  •ending  n nkelch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  <»ur  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Ir  probnbly  patentable.  Contniunlc*. 
t ions  strict  I y confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free,  oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Mu  mi  & Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A handsomely  11  lustre  ted  weekly,  harvest  cir- 
culation of  any  •ctentttlc  Journal.  Terms.  93  e 
year:  four  months,  91.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.36,B™"’"*»New  York 

Branch  Office,  635  V 8L.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Translations 

Literal,  50c.  Interlinear,  $1.50.  147  volt. 

Dictionaries 

German,  Trench.  Italian,  Spanish. 
Latin,  Greek,  and  fi.oa. 

Completely  Parsed  Caesar 

Book  I.  Has  on  each  page,  interlinear 
translation,  life' al  translation,  and 
every  word  completely  parsed.  $1.50. 

Completely  Scanned  and  Parsed  Ae- 

neid,  Book  L $1.50.  Ready  A ugust,  I goo. 

HINDS  & NOBLE,  Publishers, 

4 5 6-11-13-14  Cooper  Institute,  N.Y.  City. 
School  boohs  0/  all / ubl  she  t at  one  store. 


NATIONAL  BANK 


Of  Ann  Arbor.  Hichlgan 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$100,000  $10,000 


COUSINS  & HALL 

South  University  Ave. 


Jfreb  3.  Biermann 

Bicycles  “Repaired, 
Rebuilt,  and 
“Enameled 


Have  the 

Largest  and  Best 
Conservatories 


Guns,  Ammunition,  and 
Fishing  Tackle 


in  this  section  ol  the  State 


Key  Kitting,  Etc. 


113  W.  Washington  St. 


Drop  in  and  see  them,  or  order  your 
Cut  Flowers  over  either  Phone 
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Tourist  Tickets  | 

TO 

Hot  Springs,  Ark;  New  Orleans,  La; 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico, 
and  California  Resorts,  are  now  on  sale 

VIA 

ITron  /Hbountatn 

1Route=^= 


3 Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 

From  St.  Louis  to  Texas 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (Seats  Free)  and  Pullman  Bufiet 
Sleepers  Also  on  Thursdays,  Special  Tourist  Sleeping 
C «rs  through  from  Chicago  ond  St.  Louis  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


Special  Tourist  Cars 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 

Via  Scenic  Route  to  California 


CALL  ON  OR  WRITE 

BISSELL  WILSON,  D.P.A. 

H.  D.  ARMSTRONG,  T.P.A. 

32  Campus  Martlus 

in  Adams  Street 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Or,  1333  Washtenaw  Ave. 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 

® J\  NEAT  LITTLE  CALENDAR  FREE 

Ask  for  one  at  the  office,  or  send  address  with  2c  stamp. 

The  Scharf 

Tag, 

Label 

& Box  Co. 


RRINTERS. 


ENGRAVERS. 


BOOK  BINDERS. 


DIE  CUTTERS. 

BOX  MAKERS. 

YPSILANTI,  MICH. 

l/MJ*  Your  work  in  our  lines  solicited.  Prices  always  consistent  with  good  service. 


• . . The . . . 


UNDERWOOD  a a 
TYPEWRITER! 

Writes  In  sight  a a a 


And  that  isn't  ail.  It  has  the  lightest 
touch,  retains  its  perfect  alignment 
ALWAYS,  has  a tabulator  on  each 
machine  - these  are  sonic  of  the  reasons 
why 

It  won  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  a a a a 


For  Choice 

MEATS 
POULTRY 
ind  FISH 

Go  to  the 

Washington  Market 

JC  uni?T  *7T  tr  Cor.  Washington  St 
. r.  ttUE.LZ.Lt.  and  Fourth  Are. 


MILLER  { 
& PRAY 


The  Kind 
ol  Groceries 
& ProYlsions 
Tod  Like 


Get  nn  UNDERWOOD,  use  the  Web- 
ster  Star  Ribbons.  Carbon  paper  and 
other  supplies  and  you  will  be  HAPPY. 


. . For  sale  by . . . 


E.  W.  Amsden, 
340  S.  State  St.. 
Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 


Rex  B.  Clark  €»  Co., 
73  Griswold  St., 
Detroit, 

Mich. 


Every  Day  in  the  Year 
300  IN.  Main  St.,  ANN  ARBOR 
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JNO.  C.  FISCHER 

123-127  S.  MAIN  ST.  103-107  E.  WASHINGTON 

Dealer  In 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING,  BUILDERS’  HARDWARE,  IRON,  NAILS,  SPORT- 
ING GOODS,  CUTLERY,  GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Manufacturer  of 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  GAS  REGULATORS,  WARD  CARRIAGES,  STATE 
AQUARIUMS,  INCUBATORS,  TIN,  SHEET  IRON  AND  COPPER  WARE 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  IN  IT  for  Students’  Supplies* 

Give  us  a call  and  be  convinced  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

Jno.  o.  Flsolier 


DEWITT  PLLED 

Campus 

Photographer 

324  Sutt  Sttttt,Ann  Arbor 

(Over  Calkins') 

Has  made  a specialty  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Buildings 
and  Campus  Scenes.  Size  6j4 
by  8J4. 

Pl&tino  Prints  Mailed  Unmounted  at 
26  Gents  Each 

Cameras  Rented  and  Repaired. 
Student  Room  Photos  Made. 
Developing  and  Finishing  Carefully 
Done.  ::::::: 


R.  KEMPF,  Pres.  FRED  H.  BELSER,  Cashier  C.  E.  GREENE.  Vice-Pres 

The  Farmers  & Mechanics  Bank 

Transacts  a general  banking  business. 

Corner  Main  and  Huron  Sts.  ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 

Headquarters  for  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures,  Port- 
able Stands,  Mantels,  Globes,  Lamps  and  Supplies 

HUTZTLL  &■  CO. 

114  So.  Main  St.  a ANN  ARBOR 


Henry  Bliton 

CONTRACTOR 

and 

BUILDER 

Fine  Residences 
a Specialty.  Re- 
pairing and  all  kinds 
of  Job  Work  attended 
to  promptly  - - - - 

917  Olivia  Place 
ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

New  State  Phone  210 
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Index  to  Officers  and  Former  Students  of  the  University  Referred 
to  in  this  number  of  the  Alumnus— February,  1902 


Abel.  J.  J.  224-  Adams.  P.  DeF.  247—  Adams, 

H.  C.  243—  Ad> . R.  I*  246—  Agnew.  J.  H.  205.214. 
215—  Alden.  J.  M.  208- Alexander.  J.  D.  208-Al 
leu , J.  A.  205— Allor.  E.  L-  253— Anderson.  I*.  D. 
248— Andrews,  K.  215 — Angell.  J.  A.  222.  224.  226. 
241.  245.  246.  247,  248.  252-  Annis.  F.  J.  246— Armor, 
S.  G.  210.  221— Armstrong.  C.  T.  217  Armstrong. 
J.  C 252- Ashley.  F.  R.  246— Ax  tell.  J . M.  217— 
Ayers.  N,  B.  252- 

Baer.  A.  H. 247— Baird,  C.  235.  236 , 237,  2*i- 
Bailev,  A.S.  251-Bailev.  0.  S.  250-Baker,  F.K. 
250— Baker,  H.  W.  247- Baker  M.  248- Bang  bam, 

A.  D.  232— Barn  urn.  T K.  2«7— Baite's,  A.  C. 

246— Bartels,  G.  C.  246— Bary,  M.  247— Bassett. 
H.  W.  214- Bates,  N 217- Ba vies.  A H.  20#— 
Beach.  E.  E.  227— Beach,  K.  *.  Stf-Bearflwli, 
A.  I*.  247— Beardsley,  A.  L.  24<> — Bennett,  E.  J. 
2S3--Berry,  W.  R.  217— Beshoar,  M.  2*9—  Bettes, 

A.  E.  248 — Billings,  S.  M.  253  Birncv,  A A. 
248— Bishop,  R.  F.  248— Blair,  T.  S.  251-Bon- 
net, W.  M.  245- Horst,  F.  C.  246  Boiftt,  W.  C. 

246—  Bnmon  W.  247— Bowden,  L.  214 — Bowen,  T. 
W.  251— Bowman,  E.  H.  224— Brace.  C.  T. 

247 —  Brewington,  W.  J.  217  Briggs,  F.  W.  250 — 
Brock.  C.  L.  217 -Brock,  H.C.  227- Brook  , S. 

D.  252— Brown,  P.  L.  217- Browne,  F.  W.  248— 
Buchanan.  J.  E.  252  Burrell,  P.  A.  217- Bnali, 

C.  G 251-Butt  l«h,  C S.  251— Battel,  Law.  Al. 
252,  Hut/el.  Leo  M.  252— Byrnes.  K.  A.  248 

CSadwell.  G.  J.  247 -Campbell.  R.  K.  217- 
Cnnt.  W A.  247  Carmichael.  S-  P.  252 — Cattcr- 
mole.G  II.  246  Chaddock.  C.  G.  247-  Chaffin,  S. 
253-Chase.  J.  245-Cneever.  H.  S.  217.  218  Chris- 
tenson. A.  C.  25-1  - Churchill.  O.  217— Clark,  C-  G. 
214,216— Clark.  A.  L.  251— Cleaveland,  H.  G.  247— 
Coe.  E.  B 245.  246—  Coldrcn.  F.  G.  248-Cole.  G. 
W.  254 — Coleman.  N.  M.  224— Comau,  L-  246— 
Condon.  H.  T.  252— Coiinable.  E-  W.  252 — Cook. 
J.  R.  248  - Cooley.  T.  M.  251-Copeluud,  R.  S.  242 
-Cordley,  R 214— Corwiu.  R.  W.  246-Covell,  C. 
H.  253-  Crompton.  C.  A.  248 -Crandall.  G.  C. 

247—  Cravens.  J.  W.  254— Crocker.  F.  M.  251. 
Daggett  B.  II.  217— Daly.  W.  H.  217.  218-Dan- 

cer.  H.  A.  247  Danforth.  H.  W.  246-Darling.  L. 
217— Davison.  D.  J.  214.  216— Decker.  W.  S.  245— 
Dennett.  L L.  248— Denton.  A.  B.  247— Denton. 
S.  205 — Dewey.  E.  H.  249-- Dewey.  R-  S-  249— 
Dickinson.  J.  C.  217— Dickinson.  J.  G.  245.  246 
Downing.  W-  M.  246 — Douglas.  S.  H-  205.  215,  216 
-Drake.  J.  !(.  244-DuRois. S.  215-Dnffield.  S.  I*. 
214.  215.  216,  249— Dunster.  E-  S.  228,  229. 

Elliot,  A.  D.  251- Elliott.  W.  V.  246-  Evans,  E- 

B.  253  Evans.  E.  P.  214— Everett,  E-  247— F. well. 

E.  E.  24S. 

Fairchild,  B.  H.  2*7 — Fasquelle.  L.  205— Per* 
belt.  G.  H.  253—  Ferris.  J.  E.  247— Finley.  M.  F. 
248  Fischer.  R.  251  -Fisk.  M.  H*  217— Plitcraft. 
P.  R.  24"  Foley.  M.  K-  253-Ford,  C.  L.  2’5.  2.9. 
221.  228.  244  Forman.  F.  L.  245—  Fox.  D.  F^.  248- 
Fox  K-  H.  252—  Friedman.  H.  A.  247— Friedman. 

R.  V.  247— Frieze.  H.  S.  216.  226— Frothingham. 
G.  E.  228.  229— Frueauff . C.  A 246. 

Galbraith.  F.  B.  249— Gay  ley,  C.  M.  227— Gem- 
mell,  R.  C.  227— Gibson.  \V.  A.  217-Gille*pie, 

J.  W.  246— Gillette.  L.  M.  251— Gilmore,  N1.  R. 
247  Gilmore,  T.  W.  227— Goorley,  T.  A.  249- 
G raves.  F.P.  251— Greene,  M.  C.  250— Grubbs, 

S.  F.  248— Guen.  M.  205,  219.  221,  222. 

Hadley,  J.  W.  217— Baft.  D.  J 250— Hagadorn, 

W.  A.  217-Hall.  E.  216,  217— Hall.  J-  J.  254 
Halstcd,  J.  251  — Hamilton.  C.  A.  217- Haminill, 
W.  J.  251— Harris,  G.  D.  247— Harrison,  T.  S. 
IV)— Hartwell,  H.  W.  247-Ha  ley,  HA.  217— 

Hawlev.  S.  F.  253 Hendricks.  G.  A.  228— 

Hendry,  G.  D.  K.  223,  234— Herd  man.  WJ.227, 
233.  249 — Herrington.  C.  E.  246— Himes,  P.  A. 

248—  Hinklev.  F.  253— Holland.  J.  S.  247— Holli- 
dav,  W.  W.  252— Holme*,  A.  J.  253-Holton,  J. 

K. 247— HckkI.C.J.  251—  H->use,  A.  B.  217—  Uovey, 
K.  B.  252— Hoyt,  T.  W 246— Huber.  G.  C.  202, 
205,  251- Hnl',  G.  247— Hunt,  L.  W.  254-  Hunts- 
man. H.C  2o*  Hurd,  H.  M.  217,  218,  220,  222, 
24'i-  lluttig.  C-  11.  247. 

Ilbardt,  W.  K.  247. 

Jenkius,  J.  F.  217— Jennings.  A.  t.  21» - 
Johns.m,  G.  S.  247— Johnston,  C.  11.  222,  224. 
25o— Johnston,  J.  K.  217— Junes.  W.  E.  247. 

Kaufman.  M-  E-  247  Kavanaugh.  W.  P.  24$— 
Kedzie.  R.  C.  2“6.  2< •*,  248- Kelsey,  F W.  24" 
Kemble,  L-  H-  246-Kepner.  A S.  253— Kibble, 
H-  C.  217 -Kiefer.  H-  198—  Kingbam.  J 217— 
Kinne  K-  D 253— Knapp.  C 1C-  217— Knapp.  W. 
B-  217  Koehler.  M-  217— Kohout,  B-  V.  252. 

Lamborn.  C B.  255— I.andman.  O.  250—  I.ane, 
M-  215. 216  Latson.  A.  E-  253— Lautncr.  J.E.  247— 


LeFevre.  O.  E-  245—  I.cwitt.  F.  A-  254-Lewitt.  W. 
254— Linley.  J-  W.  217-  Lobingier.  A.  S.  246- 
Long.  C.  W.  246— Lovell.  FC.  C-  253— Lovell.  H.  H. 
252—  Loveland.  F.  W.  24o—  Lowell.  J.  V.  217— 
Lunn.  E.  253. 

McCracken.  J W.  217-McCrea.  H-  F.  246— 
McDonald.  W.  L.  227.  McFerran.  W 218-  McGet- 
tigan.  C.  A.  254- McKcighan.  J.  H-  246,  247— 
McKeighan.  R.  C.  247  McLaughlin.  A.  C-  237 — 
-McLean.  J.  B.  217-McLean.  L-  245.  246— 
McMurrich.  J.  P.  203— McPherson.  D.  248—  Mad- 
den. G.  D.  247-Malcoltu.  G.  J-  254— Mall  F.  P. 
225  226.  250— Manley.  A.  C-  217— Mapcl.  J.  J.  247-- 
Marlatt.  H.  R.  247-Marquardt.  C.  R.  252- 
Marsh.  H.  W.  217-Marshall.  O-  W.  254-Martin. 
E-  W.  248-  Martin.  J.  N.  242-Martin,  LeC.  253- 
Matthews.L- J.  217-  Means.  R.  W.  246— Mercer. 

D.  H.  248— Mersereau.  N-  C-  224-Meyer.  O.  p. 
247  Mover.  T.  F.  247- Michaels,  W.  C.  250- 
Miller.  C.  W.  250-Miller.  F-  W.  248-Miller.  J.  L- 
251— Miller.  T.  P.  247— Mills,  H.  R.  217  Mitchell. 

I.  N.  247,  248— Mitchell.  L-  J.244— Mitchell.  W.  244 
—Moore.  A.  254 — Morehouse.  L-  F.  247  -Morgan. 

J.  W.  254— Morley.  W.  H.  243— Morris.  J.  250— 
Morse.  H.  A*  217— Morton.  J.  S.  214 — Mountain. 
J.  R.  252— Mulvane.  1*.  1.  254-Munu.  W.  P.  228. 
229.  246.  251- 

Itijgeie,  Doc  220— Neale.  F.  D.  248— Needham, 
J.  C.  248— Neuhoff.  H.  247-Nlchols,  H.  W.  2S3- 
Novv,  F G.  2U2, 234. 250. 

O'Brien.  J.  208-  O'Dell.  K-  W.  217— Olcott.  W- 
J.  247— Orr.  L-  A.  254— Orwlg.  J.  W.  254— Otjcn. 
T.  248. 


Packard,  A.  T.  227  Palmer,  A.  B.  222,  228- 
Palmer,  C.  G.  252,  253— Parsons,  H.  L.  254— 
Pat tengil I.  A.  H.  227,  237- Peck,  G S.  246- Pel- 
ton,  A.  W.  217 — Pen  field,  W.  L.  248- Pen  field, 
W.  S.  248 — Perrin*,  T.  A.  254-Peters,  M.  E. 
246— Peterson,  R.  242,  243- Pilcher,  L.  S.  217, 

218,  219,  249- Pitcher,  Z.  205- Pond,  A.  214- 
Poiter,  M.  E.  248-Porter,  K.  T.  217-Post, 
J.  A 217— Pray,  W.  E.  254 -Prescott,  A.  B. 

219,  227—  Prescott,  D.  E.  246-  Pretty  man.  H.  G. 
227— Price,  E.  254- Price,  O.  J.  217— Price,  S.T. 
247. 

Quarles,  J.  V.  248. 

Kanney.  R.  R.  254-  Redman.  E.  C.  246- Reed. 

E. J.  217-  Reilly.  B-  S.  217-  Rice.  B-  F.  247- Rich- 
ardson. W.  J. 253— Roberts.  D F.-  247  Robertson. 

F.  II.  246— Robinson.  H-  W.  246- Robinson.  R.D. 
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The  Table  of  Contents,  Table  of  Cases,  and  Text  cover  183  pages.  The 
Leading  and  Illustrative  Cases  and  Notes  cover  514  pages.  A very  full  Index 
has  been  compressed  into  36  pages.  Total,  733  pages.  The  two  books  bound 
as  one,  In  buckram,  for  one  price.  $3.  Octavo. 

The  text  is  not  claimed  to  be  exhaustive  upon  any  point.  To  make  it  so  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  A tree  is  not  complete  without  all 
its  foliage,  but  the  outline  of  the  branches  cannot  be  clearly  seen  till  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  In  the  present  discussion,  details  have  been  similarly  omitted  so  that  the  more 
important  matters  can  be  seen.  Anson  on  Contracts  may  be  said  to  cover  all  the  mat* 
ters  treated  in  the  elaborate  works  on  particular  contracts,  such  as  sales,  agency,  part* 
nership,  suretyship,  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.  In  like  manner,  this  manual  is  intended  to 
explain  ail  the  matters  covered  by  the  extensive  treatises  on  jurisdiction,  judgments, 
res  judicata,  attachment,  garnishment,  and  executions.  It  is  not  designed  to  trespass 
on  the  field  occupied  by  any  of  these  books,  but  to  give  what  none  of  them  do  or  can 
— a clear  outline  of  the  whole,  without  that  cloud  of  details  and  the  confusing  review 
of  inconsistent  decisions  upon  them,  which  the  writer  of  a complete  text  must  give. 
In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  that  a comprehensive  view  of  broad  fundamental  principles 
may  be  obtained,  with  a clear  vision  of  the  relations  between  each  part  and  all  the  oth- 
ers, and  of  the  successive  steps  in  each  proceeding  from  beginning  to  end. 
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"What  Influence  in  College  Life  Has  Been  of  Most  Force  in  my 
Later  Life"— Opinions  of  Michigan  Alumni 


WHAT  influence  in  college 
life  has  proved  of  most 
force  in  my  later  life? 

This  is  not  an  easy  question 
to  answer.  Who  shall  say  what 
influences  located  the  turning 
points  in  life  or  what  factors  have 
controlled  the  complex  problem  of 
existence?  One  can  only  give  his 
impression  of  the  right  answer  to 
the  question,  looking  back  through 
the  years  which  intervene  between 
the  present  and  the  far-away  past. 
Certainly  there  is'  no  particular 
study  or  course  of  instruction,  that 
one  could  pick  out,  and  say  of  it: 
“From  this  I have  derived  more 
benefit  in  the  struggles  of  life  than 
from  any  other.’’  In  a general  way, 
one  is  conscious  that  a better  ca- 
pacity to  think  and  discriminate 
between  the  useful  and  the  useless 
was  acquired,  and  that  much  more 
might  have  been  accomplished. 
One  feels  useless  regret  that  things 
were  done  which  better  had  been 
left  undone,  and  thinks  how  much 
better  the  preparation  would  be  if 
we  could  go  back  with  our  experi- 
ence of  later  years  to  supplement 
the  ardor  and  strength  of  youth. 
For  myself,  I believe  that  the  im- 
pressions made  by  the  example  of 


devotion  to  duty,  of  high  character 
and  steady  industry,  which  the 
student  cannot  fail  to  observe  in 
those  under  whom  he  studies  and 
to  whom,  whatever  he  may  think 
at  the  time,  he  looks  for  guid- 
ance and  direction,  were  the  most 
potent  influences  in  the  forming 
of  character  and  fixing  of  reso- 
lution to  accomplish  something  in 
after  life.  James  A.  Garfield  used 
to  say  that  he  would  rather  sit  on 
a log  and  talk  with  Mark  Hopkins, 
the  president  of  Williams  College, 
than  attend  any  other  college.  The 
old  students  of  Hiram  College, 
when  Garfield  was  its  president, 
with  his  strong  personal  interest  in 
every  student,  bear  willing  testi- 
mony to  the  influence  of  his  mind 
and  character  upon  their  subse- 
quent lives. 

Looking  back  through  the  crowd  - 
ing  events  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
two  personalities  are  brought  viv- 
idly to  mind:  Judge  Thomas  M. 
Cooley  and  Dr.  Benjamin  F. 
Cocker.  It  was  my  great  good 
fortune  for  a part  of  my  college 
life  to  be  an  inmate  of  Judge  Coo- 
ley’s home,  and  an  observer  of  that 
great  man’s  daily  life,  and  to  see 
something  of  his  human  side.  The 
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thing  that  made  most  impression 
upon  me  was  the  tireless  industry 
of  Judge  Cooley.  Here  was  a man 
of  world-wide  fame  as  a jurist — 
the  author  of  a book  which  is  at 
once  the  greatest  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  constitutional  limit- 
ations upon  our  government,  and 
a classic  in  legal  literature — whose 
recreations  seemed  to  consist  in 
change  of  occupation,  and  whose 
energies  seemed  never  to  tire.  The 
dean  of  the  law  school,  one  of  its 
chief  lecturers,  a judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Michigan,  an  au- 
thor of  text  books  in  the  law,  and 
yet  finding  time  for  much  general 
reading  and  thorough  information 
on  the  topics  of  the  day.  I am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  his  ex- 
ample was  emulated  at  all  times. 
Indeed,  I fear  that  such  claim 
would  not  withstand  the  test  of 
calling  in  the  corroborating  testi- 
mony of  the  “silver  grays”  of  to- 
day who  were  the  boys  from  '66  to 
'70.  But  he  would  be  dull  indeed 
who  could  not  get  from  such  a life 
and  character  some  hint  that  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  Judge 
Cooley  was  not  alone  in  the  great 
understanding  with  which  he  was 
endowed,  who  could  not  see  that 
one  with  his  gifts  had  not  scorned 
the  help  of  steady  labor  and  upright 
living,  which  if  aids  to  him,  would 
be  indispensable  to  those  less 
amply  endowed.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter guide  to  the  young  lawyer  than 
that  which  may  be  found  in  Judge 
Cooley's  admirable  introduction  to 
his  edition  of  Blackstone’s  Com- 
mentaries, in  which  he  uses  this 


significant  language : “The  temp  - 

tations  of  dishonest  gain  and  the 
allurements  of  dissipation  are  all 
the  time  leading  to  shame  and  ruin 
from  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  a 
long  and  melancholy  train  of  men 
once  hopeful,  perhaps  gifted ; but 
the  true  lawyer  is  pure  in  life, 
courteous  to  his  associates,  faithful 
to  his  clients,  just  to  all;  and  the 
student  must  keep  this  true  ideal 
before  him,  observe  temperance, 
be  master  of  his  actions,  and  seek 
in  all  things  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience,  if  he  would  attain 
the  highest  possible  benefit  from 
the  study  of  the  law.”  I believe 
the  daily  observation  of  a life  which 
measured  up  to  this  ideal  of  the 
lawyer's  life  and  calling  was  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  students  of 
his  day. 

Another  great  character  was 
found  in  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Cocker 
— who  can  ever  forget  the  intense 
interest  of  this  great  man  in  the 
students  under  his  care?  Which 
one  of  '70’s  boys  will  cease  to  re- 
call his  parting  words,  when  he 
quoted  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  com- 
paring the  starting  of  a class  from 
college  to  the  departure  of  a fleet 
from  a friendly  port?  The  sailings 
will  be  on  separate  courses,  some 
for  longer,  some  for  shorter  voy- 
ages, to  be  cheered  in  fair  weather 
by  the  dipping  of  sails  tossing  on 
the  same  friendly  seas ; the  clouds 
and  darkness  to  be  consoled  by 
glimpses  of  fellow  voyagers  breast- 
ing the  same  waves  and  seeking 
the  same  haven. 

The  examples  of  these  great  lives, 
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and  such  as  these,  it  seems  to  me 
had  more  to  do  in  lasting  influence 
upon  the  formative  period  of  life 
than  had  the  books  of  the  college 
curriculum. 

William  Rufus  Day,  '70 
Canton,  Ohio 

In  the  fall  of  1871  I entered  the 
University  of  Michigan,  matricu- 
lating as  a sophomore.  The  in- 
stitution had  already  attained  dis- 
tinction among  American  colleges, 
and  was  beyond  all  question  the 
foremost  state  university  in  the 
country,  a position  which,  I am 
proud  to  say,  it  still,  in  my  opinion 
at  least,  retains.  In  those  days  it 
was,  however,  a very  different  in- 
stitution from  what  it  has  since 
become,  and  the  advantages  which 
it  was  then  able  to  offer  were  very 
meager  as  compared  with  those 
which  its  students  now  enjoy. 

The  students  in  the  literary  de- 
partment were  at  that  time  required 
to  attend  chapel  exercises  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  law  building, 
and  the  literary  faculty  was  ac- 
customed to  hold  its  faculty  meet- 
ings in  a room  in  the  same  build- 
ing. It  was  there  that  I saw  for 
the  first  time  President  Angell, 
who  began,  in  the  same  year  in 
which  I matriculated,  what  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  successful 
and  brilliant  administration  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  The 
commencements  were  then  held 
in  the  Methodist  church.  The 
University  in  those  days  had  its 
limitations  and  its  faults,  as  none 
knew  better  than  those  who  were 


administering  its  affairs.  But  its 
spirit  was  good  and  helpful,  and 
I have  always  counted  it  a fortu- 
nate thing  for  me  that  I cast  in  my 
lot  with  it.  A good  story  is  told 
of  William  M.  Evarts,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1837,  to  the  effect 
that  on  a certain  occasion,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  a 
toast  to  Yale  at  a meeting  of  the 
alumni,  he  said  his  position  was 
that  of  the  boy  who  in  making  a 
present  of  a Bible  to  his  mother, 
and  being  desirous  of  inscribing  a 
sentiment  on  the  title  page,  wrote: 
“Mother,  with  all  thy  faults  I love 
thee  still.”  The  Michigan  alumni, 
no  matter  when  they  graduated,  re- 
spect and  love  their  Alma  Mater. 
There  are  few  if  any  Michigan 
University  men  who  will  say  of 
their  University  what  the  distin- 
guished Gibbon  said  of  his.  “To 
the  University  of  Oxford,”  he 
wrote,  “I  acknowledge  no  obliga- 
tion, and  she  will  as  readily  re- 
nounce me  for  a son,  as  I am  will- 
ing to  disclaim  her  for  a mother. 
I spent  fourteen  months  at  Magda- 
len college ; they  proved  the  most 
idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole 
life.”  Michigan  University  has 
never  been  a place  for  idlers — was 
not  such  a place  in  my  student 
days,  and  has  not  been  since. 

It  had  in  my  day,  as  it  had  in 
the  earlier  days  and  has  had  since, 
able  and  inspiring  teachers.  Ac- 
cording to  Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson 
discriminated  his  progress  at  two 
grammar-schools  after  this  fashion : 
“At  one,  I learned  much  in  the 
school,  but  little  from  the  master; 
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in  the  other  I learnt  much  from  the 
master,  but  little  in  the  school.” 
So  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
which  Jefferson  entered  in  1760, 
there  happened  to  be  a professor  of 
mathematics  who  had  a happy  gift 
of  instruction  and  who  seemed  to 
have  fired  Jefferson’s  mind  with 
a great  zeal  for  learning.  Jeffer- 
son said  that  the  presence  of  this 
gentleman  at  the  university  proba- 
bly fixed  the  destinies  of  his  life. 
A university  is  a great  seat  of  learn- 
ing according  as  it  has  great  and 
inspiring  teachers  who  are  able  to 
impress  themselves  upon  the  minds 
and  influence  the  character  of  the 
student  body. 

I shatl  say  nothing  in  this  article 
of  men  still  living  who  were  in- 
structors at  Ann  Arbor  when  I was 
a student  there,  except  to  express 
for  them  one  and  all  my  kindly 
feeling  and  my  respect.  But  I feel 
free  to  speak  of  the  dead,  and  I 
now  recall  particularly  Professors 
Frieze,  Watson,  Cocker,  Tyler, 
Wiuchell,  Morris,  Walter,  Olney, 
and  Jones.  These  men  all  differed 
greatly  in  character,  and  in  their 
methods  of  instruction.  They  were 
not  alike  in  any  particular,  but 
they  were  without  exception  strong 
men,  and  men  who  made  a decided 
impression  upon  me — each  in  his 
distinctive  way.  I was  a student  in 
the  law  department  as  well  as  in  the 
literary  department.  While  I was 
in  the  law  school,  I was  in  Judge 
Cooley’s  office  and  so  was  brought 
into  close  relations  with  him  and 
became  somewhat  familiar  with  his 
methods  of  work.  He  certainly 
made  a very  great  impression  upon 


me.  As  I study  the  past  and  re- 
flect upon  the  good  that  came  to 
me  as  a student  in  the  University, 
my  mind  always  reverts  to  Thomas 
M.  Cooley,  for  whom  I have  a 
very  profound  respect  and  ad- 
miration. 

When  a vacancy  occurred  in  the 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
by  the  death  of  Judge  Story,  every 
effort  was  made  to  induce  Rufus 
Choate  to  give  up  active  practice, 
remove  to  Cambridge,  and  take 
Story' ’s  place  in  the  school.  This 
effort  proved  unsuccessful,  but  it 
was  made  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence which  Choate's  presence 
and  character  would  have  exerted 
over  the  student  body,  if  he  could 
have  been  induced  to  become  tlieir 
instnictor.  The  good  which  a 
university  exerts  is  not  simply 
that  which  the  student  derives 
from  the  books  he  studies  and  the 
lectures  he  hears,  not  alone  from 
the  mental  growth  which  comes 
through  the  exercise  of  his  intel- 
lectual faculties.  All  that  is  valu- 
able and  essential.  But  in  the 
last  analysis  the  value  of  the  uni- 
versity' depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  men  it  graduates.  Judge 
Cooley’s  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  sat  under  his 
teaching,  who  observed  his  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  his  methods 
of  work,  his  purity  of  mind  and 
uprightness  of  life,  as  well  as  his 
interest  in  all  that  pertained  to 
good  citizenship,  was  one  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  which  came  to 
the  students  at  the  University  in  my 
time.  Ilenty  Wade  Rogers,  '74 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  Educational  Side  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 


THE  University  of  Michigan  is 
well  represented  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase.  Its  alumni  can  be 
found  in  every  city  and  town  of 
consequence  in  the  twelve  states 
and  two  territories.  When,  in  the 
late  sixties,  the  University  began 
to  turn  out  great  classes  of  gradu- 
ates, the  place  to  "grow  up  with 
the  country”  was  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rockies.  And 
to  the  Purchase  they  flocked  — law- 
yers, doctors,  engineers,  pharma- 
cists, newspaper  men  and  all. 

This  great  keystone  of  the  United 
States  is  now  looking  forward  to 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
events  which  made  it  American. 
When  President  Angell  visited  St. 
Louis  recently  to  attend  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan alumni,  he  was  seated  between 
the  president  and  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition.  He  discovered 
that  three  University  of  Michigan 
men  were  directors  in  the  World’s 
Fair  management,  and  that  others 
of  the  alumni  were  members  of 
commissions  and  committees  and 
otherwise  intimately  associated 
with  the  great  project.  In  the 
toasts  and  responses  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  the  World’s  Fair, 
as  topics,  divided  time.  Thegrand 
old  Doctor  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion,  talked  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  pride,  and  commended  the 
World’s  Fair  with  enthusiasm. 

The  boundaries  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  form  a long  oval  from  north 


to  south.  The  heart  of  St.  Louis 
is  the  center  of  this  oval.  On  the 
western  rim  lies  the  site  upon  which 
the  World’s  Fair  City  is  building. 
Avenues  and  boulevards  and  street 
railroad  lines  lead  direct  from  the 
center  of  population  and  of  busi- 
ness to  the  great  Forest  Park.  A 
mile  wide,  this  park  is  two  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west.  The 
western  half  of  the  park,  668  acres 
in  extent,  almost  a perfect  square, 
is  part  of  the  World’s  Fair  site;  the 
eastern  half,  highly  improved  and 
embellished  by  the  landscape  arch- 
itect and  gardener,  with  broad 
drives,  granitoid  walks,  statuary, 
lakes,  a succession  of  woodland 
vistas  interspersed  with  great  beds 
of  flowers,  remains  unenclosed,  the 
vestibule  to  the  World’s  Fair.  That 
the  effect  of  this  combination  of 
park  and  fair  site  may  not  be  im- 
paired, the  barrier  which  divides 
them  is  made  of  open  steel  work. 

The  World’s  Fair  site  consists  of 
this  western  half  of  Forest  Park, 
an  almost  perfect  square  mile,  with 
a long  arm  of  110  acres,  extending 
still  further  westward,  across  the 
city  boundary  into  St.  Louis  Coun- 
ty. This  arm  is  the  campus  of  the 
new  Washington  University,  with 
model  buildings  costing  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  just 
completed,  and  half  as  much  more 
provided  to  finish  other  buildings 
in  time  for  the  uses  of  the  Expo- 
sition. 

By  this  acquisition  of  the  Uni- 
versity property  the  Exposition 
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management  enters  upon  the  period 
of  physical  construction  with  an 
administration  building  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy  and  with 
acres  of  floor  space  in  other  splen- 
did buildings,  not  only  ready  but 
admirably  adapted  to  the  various 
purposes  of  the  Fair. 


Walter  fl.  Stevens.  '70 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  as 
starting  with  sixteen  million  dol- 
lars in  hand.  This  is  truth,  but  not 
the  whole  truth.  The  amount 
mentioned  is  made  up  of  the  five 
million  dollars  appropriated  by 
Congress,  the  five  million  dollars 
contributed  in  bonds  by  the  city, 
the  five  million  dollars  subscribed 
by  stockholders,  and  the  one  million 
dollars  given  by  Missouri.  The 
arrangement  -by  which  Washington 


University  grounds  and  buildings 
are  included  in  the  World’s  Fair 
site  may  be  said  to  add  practically 
three  millions  of  dollars  more  to  the 
capital  of  sixteen  millions.  With 
the  amounts  already  voted  by  states 
and  territories  there  is  now  in  hand 
considerably  more  than  twenty 
millions,  without  pledging  any  rev- 
enues or  privileges  in  advance  of 
the  opening  and  without  anticipat- 
ing the  action  of  other  states  and 
the  foreign  governments. 

A group  of  nine  exhibit  palaces 
will  be  constructed  upon  the  park 
portion  of  the  site.  Almost  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  square  mile 
tract,  upon  a sightly  elevation,  will 
be  built  of  permanent  material 
and  of  fire  proof  design,  the  art 
palace  upon  which  one  million  of 
dollars  will  be  expended.  Three 
avenues,  wide  enough  for  rows  of 
trees , and  lagoons , and  beds  of  flow  - 
ers,  besides  moving  space  for  many 
thousands  of  people,  radiate  to  the 
northeast  from  the  center.  Upon 
these  avenues  will  be  located  eight 
exhibit  buildings,  the  largest  ever 
constructed  for  exposition  purposes. 

Grounds  and  buildings  no  more 
make  an  exposition  "than  battle- 
ments a state.  ” It  takes  more  than 
money,  more  than  organization, 
more  than  construction.  More  and 
above  all  of  these,  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  will  have. 
Its  genius  will  be  educational. 
Crystal  Palace  in  1851  gave  the 
inspiration  to  South  Kensington 
which  lives  to-day  along  certain 
industrial  lines.  By  the  Centennial 
at  Philadelphia,  manual  training 
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was  engrafted  upon  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  and  manu- 
facturing received  a tremendous 
impetus,  which  has  been  of  abiding 
effect  upon  the  national  develop- 
ment. The  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893  brought  an 
awakening  of  the  art  instinct  in  the 
whole  people.  The  Paris  Exposi- 
tions of  1878,  1889,  and  1900  were 
characterized  by  growing  expansion 
of  the  idea  that  expositions  should 
teach.  In  broader  and  higher  sense 
than  was  the  case  with  all  of  its 
predecessors  this  World's  Fair  will 
have  education  for  its  distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

At  Chicago  in  1893  education 
was  given  a corner  in  the  liberal 
arts  building.  At  Paris  last  year 
the  educational  features  of  the 
American  section  were  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  At  St.  Louis, 
where  has  been  framed  the  most 
scientific  classification  ever  pre- 
pared for  a World’s  Fair,  Educa- 
tion will  be  “ Department  A”  of 
the  fifteen  grand  divisions  ending 
with  “ P” — Physical  Culture. 

Eight  groups  and  twenty -six 
classes  go  to  make  up  Education, 
this  foremost  of  the  departments  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
At  Paris  the  educational  exhibits 
made  by  the  United  States  in  1900 
were  wonderful.  At  St.  Louis, 
American  educational  methods  will 
be  elaborated  on  a much  more  im- 
pressive plan.  The  chief  of  this 
department  was  nominated  by 
twenty-five  of  the  foremost  educa- 
tors of  the  land,  a committee  of 
college  presidents  and  teachers 


chosen  by  the  National!Educational 
Association.  Education  will  have 
its  own  palace  of  exhibits — one  of 
the  most  imposing  of  the  main 
buildings,  most  centrally  located, 
and  offering  several  acres  of  floor 
space  for  display. 

A second  building,  designed  in 
its  interior  arrangements  for  the 
purpose,  will  house  a series  of  in- 
ternational congresses  upon  science, 
literature,  and  art.  These  congres- 
ses will  constitute  an  independent 
department  with  its  own  organiza- 
tion, but  supplementary  to  the 
general  motive  which  ranks  educa- 
tion as  broadest  of  the  Exposition’s 
purposes. 

Art  is  Department  B in  the  clas- 
sification, to  be  housed  in  a build- 
ing for  which  one  million  of  dollars 
has  been  set  apart.  And  art  will 
mean  something  more  than  wall 
space  with  pictures.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  educational  plan  again 
finds  its  expression  in  this  depart- 
ment. For  the  first  time  in  an 
international  exposition  special  gal- 
leries will  be  provided  for  models 
of  buildings,  sculptural  decorations, 
mural  paintings,  wood  carvings, 
and  decorative  details.  The  classi- 
fication of  this  department  is  upon 
a plan  much  more  comprehensive 
than  heretofore.  The  Exposition 
buildings  and  their  decorations  will 
be  recognized  as  exhibits  of  the 
art  department,  entered  for  such 
awards  as  may  be  conferred. 

One  more  feature,  as  indicative 
of  this  dominating  characteristic  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
educational  in  the  best  sense,  may 
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be  mentioned.  For  the  first  time 
in  exposition  history,  social  econo- 
my is  magnified  into  one  of  the 
great  departments.  In  this  depart- 
ment twentieth  century  reform  ideas 
and  suggestions  will  be  given  full 
opportunity.  Thirteen  groups  and 
fifty- seven  classes  are  comprised 
under  social  economy.  Among  the 
groups  are  municipal  improvement, 
public  health,  charities  and  cor- 
rections, general  betterment  move- 
ments, the  liquor  question,  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes, 
provident  institutions,  methods  of 
industrial  remuneration,  organiza- 
tion of  industrial  workers,  state 
regulation  of  industry  and  labor, 
jji  Liberal  arts  and  manufactures 
are  not  combined  as  heretofore,  but 
are  made  separate  and  distinct  de- 
partments, each  with  its  chief. 
Three  buildings  will  be  provided. 
One  of  the  three  buildings  will  cover 
fourteen  and  another  seven  acres  of 
space.  Under  liberal  arts  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  Exposition  will 
classify  appliances  and  general 
processes  which  belong  to  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art.  Under 
manufactures  will  be  grouped  the 
articles  of  necessity,  utility,  and 
luxury.  Textiles  will  constitute  a 
section  in  a separate  building. 
Machinery  will  be  a department 
independent  of  liberal  arts  and 
manufactures.  In  four  great  groups 
will  be  shown  steam  engines, 
motors,  general  machinery,  and 
machine  tools.  The  department  of 
electricity  will  present  the  approved 
types  of  dynamos  and  motors,  the 
newest  ideas  in  telegraphy  and  tel- 


ephony, the  systems  of  electric 
lighting,  the  uses  of  the  current  in 
all  of  the  latest  forms. 

In  the  department  of  transpor- 
tation this  Exposition  will  do  more 
than  include  exhihits  of  vehicles 
past  and  present.  It  will  explore 
the  future,  it  will  endeavor  to  stim- 
ulate, by  holding  out  great  induce- 
ments, practical  results  in  aerial 
navigation  far  beyond  what  the 
world  has  yet  known.  There  will 
be  a small  fortune  for  the  inventor 
who  presents  a solution  of  the  great 
problem  in  aerostatics.  A tourna- 
ment with  from  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  prizes  will  bring 
together,  in  competition,  the  aero- 
nauts of  the  world. 

Agriculture  will  be  housed  in  the 
greatest  of  the  exhibit  buildings, 
perhaps  the  largest  exposition 
building  ever  erected.  In  this  de- 
partment, live  stock,  bee  culture, 
dairying,  and  special  crop  growing, 
farm  engineering,  farm  buildings, 
and  farm  transportation,  will  con- 
stitute important  groups.  Food 
and  food  products  and  all  the 
appliances  pertaining  to  them  will 
receive  exhaustive  attention. 

Horticulture,  often  classed  as 
part  of  agriculture  by  experts  in 
exposition  work,  is  made  a depart- 
ment of  itself  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  classification.  Under  this 
head  will  be  classed  viticulture, 
pomology',  arboriculture,  and  flori- 
culture. 

Forestry  is  also  a distinct  depart- 
ment. Forest  products,  an  indus- 
try which  stood  for  nine  hundred 
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millions  of  dollars  in  the  United 
States  in  1900,  will  be  given  such 
an  opportunity  as  never  before  con- 
ceded. 

In  mines  and  metallurgy  it  is  the 
purpose  to  show  not  only  the  min- 
erals but  the  successive  steps  which 
make  those  minerals  useful.  Pro- 
cesses from  mining  the  ore  through 
the  metallurgical  stages  to  the 
finished  product  will  be  in  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  department  of  fish  and 
game  are  comprised  groups  of 
hunting  and  fishing  equipment  and 
products. 

For  the  department  of  anthropol- 
ogy, to  illustrate  prehistoric  man, 
there  is  in  contemplation  a repro- 
duction of  the  famous  mins  of  Mitla 
of  Southern  Mexico. 

In  an  amphitheatre  and  upon  an 
athletic  field  will  be  conducted, 
under  a chief  of  physical  culture, 


games,  tournaments,  and  sports, 
the  series  of  programs  occupying 
the  Exposition  period. 

University  Hill  overlooks  almost 
the  entire  World’s  Fair  City.  Its 
massive  granite  quadrangles  will 
dominate  in  the  architectural  pic- 
tures. Down  the  hill  and  in  close 
relation  with  other  great  structures 
will  be  the  Palace  of  Education, 
six  hundred  feet  long  and  almost 
as  wide.  On  the  backward  slope 
from  the  first  quadrangle  of  the 
University  group  will  be  the  Hall 
of  the  International  Congresses. 
One  side  of  a quadrangle  will  house 
the  department  of  anthropology. 

Thus  the  educational  purpose 
ramifies  in  this  coming  World’j 
Fair.  Something  more  than  fleet- 
ing entertainment  is  to  be  kept  in 
view  throughout. 

Walter  B.  Stevens,  '70 
Secretary  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition 


The  Bureau  of  Government  Laboratories  in  the  Philippine  Islands 


THE  functions  of  a scientific 
laboratory  are  so  insepar- 
ably connected  in  the  popular 
mind  with  educational  purposes 
that  it  is  rather  difficult,  even  for 
those  more  or  less  familiar  with 
university  work,  to  understand  the 
exact  scope  of  institutions  which 
are  planned  with  no  such  end  in 
view — yet  a government  is  as  much 
in  need  of  laboratories  as  is  a uni  - 
versify. 

Our  home  government  has  felt 
this  for  years  past,  but  owing  to 
existing  conditions  it  has  never 


adopted  a uniform  system  of  labor- 
atory management.  In  Washing- 
ton there  are  a number  of  individ- 
ual institutions  connected  with  dif- 
ferent bureaus,  all  of  which  suffer 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  by  sepa- 
ation.  So,  for  example,  there  is  a 
chemical  laboratory  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  another  in  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  a third 
connected  with  the  Army  Medical 
Museum ; biological  work  is  going 
on  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, in  the  Army  Laboratory,  and 
in  the  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
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and  these  instances  do  not  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  list. 

The  aim  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
the  beginning  has  been  to  avoid  the 
establishing  of  such  individual  in- 
stitutes, and  it  has  consequently 
organized  a Bureau  of  Government 
Laboratories  under  one  head  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  all 
laboratory  work  and  facilities.  Be- 
fore the  inauguration  of  this  policy 
there  was  a small  municipal  labora- 
tory connected  with  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  Manila,  with 
a limited  amount  of  supplies  and 
apparatus,  which,  on  October  1, 
was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
GovemmentLaboratories  and  w'hich 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
system.  Upon  my  arrival  in  Ma- 
nila, I found  this  laboratory  with- 
out quarters,  for  it  had  been  com- 
pelled to  vacate  those  previously 
occupied.  Its  outfit  was  stored  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  building 
rented  for  the  purposes  of  a civil 
hospital,  and  the  first  problem  con- 
fronting me  was  that  of  a tempo- 
rary location.  The  case  was  ur- 
gent for  the  new  hospital  was  about 
to  be  established  and  needed  the 
room  taken  by  the  laboratory,  yet 
to  quickly  find  a suitable  tempo- 
rary building  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  task,  so  that  a number  of  days 
were  lost  in  the  search.  Quarters 
which  are  somewhat  confined,  but 
still  adequate  for  all  absolutely  nec- 
essary work,  were  finally  secured; 
the  plumbing,  gasoline  plant,  and 
water  supply  were  installed  ; and 
by  October  15  the  laboratory  was 


ready  for  such  business  as  its  out- 
fit permitted. 

The  work  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  since  October  15 
has  been  extremely  varied,  yet  so 
far  nothing  has  been  refused  with 
the  excuse  that  the  facilities  did 
not  permit  of  its  accomplishment. 

Primarily  the  approach  of  the 
season  when,  if  all  previous  records 
are  to  be  believed,  plague  would 
break  out  in  Manila,  rendered  pre- 
liminary work  in  this  disease  nec- 
essary. The  Board  of  Health  for 
the  Philippine  Islands,  of  which 
the  Superintendent  of  Government 
Laboratories  is  a member,  decided 
to  wage  a vigorous  campaign  on 
the  rats,  which  it  seems  highly 
probable,  are  the  conveyers  of  the 
bubonic  plague ; and  the  laboratory 
had  to  deal  with  a problem  of  di- 
agnosing all  rats  delivered  at  the 
institution  and  reporting  the  loca- 
tion in  the  city  in  which  each  in- 
fected rat  was  found,  so  that  the 
Board  of  Health  could  take  vigor- 
ous measures  compelling  the  alter- 
ation and  repair  of  the  premises  in 
order  to  place  them  in  a sanitary- 
condition.  This  involved  a great 
deal  of  detail  work  and  a system 
was  instituted  by  which  as  many 
as  six  hundred  rats  a day  could  be 
attended  to.  Four  native  employes 
of  the  laboratory  were  assigned  to 
the  duty  of  performing  post  mortems 
on  all  tats  which  were  brought  in, 
each  rat  bearing  a tag  giving  the 
address  of  the  house  where  it  was 
caught.  The  specimens  taken  from 
each  heart  and  liver  are  placed  on 
a slide  and  passed  to  a clerk  who 
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stains  the  preparations  ready  for 
the  microscope.  The  latter  are 
then  given  to  the  diagnosticians, 
two  in  number,  who  investigate 
each  sample;  when  a plague  spec- 
imen is  found,  they  at  once  take 
up  the  infected  rat,  which  bears  a 
number  corresponding  to  the  slide, 
and  make  cultures  therefrom.  A 
close  record  is  kept  of  every  ani- 
mal both  for  future  reference  and 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
percentage  infected.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  districts  from  which 
infected  rats  have  come  in  the  past 
have  been  the  same  in  which  plague 
occurred  in  the  previous  years.  The 
location  of  the  rats  has  been  the 
basis  for  action  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in  its  vigorous  work  of 
cleaning  and  renovating  Manila. 
In  addition  the  Laboratory  has  per- 
formed all  of  the  microscopic  and 
diagnostic  work  for  the  Civil  Hos- 
pital and  for  such  other  persons  of 
the  medical  profession  as  requested 
diagnoses. 

The  Islands  have  been  suffering 
from  locusts  for  some  years  past 
and  the  laboratory  has  undertaken 
to  furnish  the  fungus  which  has 
been  known  to  destroy  these  in- 
sects in  other  countries,  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  make  headway 
against  the  swarms.  Following 
out  this  program,  cultures  of  the 
fungus  have  been  supplied  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  all  applicants, 
and  reports  from  some  localities 
have  shown  remarkable  results. 
The  institution  intends  before  the 
next  rainy  season  to  have  several 
thousand  culture  tubes  in  the  hands 


of  the  various  provincial  governors ; 
so  it  is  hoped  the  scourge  will  be  al- 
most negligable  .in  another  twelve 
months. 

On  the  chemical  side,  one  of  the 
chief  functions  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Custom  House,  from 
which  all  questionable  samples 
have  been  submitted  for  analysis. 
Large  numbers  of  liquors  suspected 
of  adulteration  are  also  examined, 


Dr.  Paul  C.  Freer 


and  the  water  supply  of  Manila  is 
being  studied.  It  is  intended  to 
inaugurate  a system  of  weekly  re- 
ports on  the  drinking  water  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  to  cooperate  in  any 
extensions  of  the  supply  which 
may  be  undertaken  in  the  future. 

This,  in  brief,  describes  the  class 
of  work  which  so  far  the  Govern- 
ment Laboratories  have  undertaken , 
and  meanwhile  the  plans  for  the 
new  building  on  which  our  hopes 
center  have  been  pushed  forward 
and  the  sketches  are  about  com- 
plete. The  new  laboratory  insti- 
tution will  be  in  a main  building 
of  approximately  one  hundred 
eighty  feet  frontage,  which  will 
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house  the  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical laboratories,  with  two  large 
wings,  one  lor  the  Forestry  Bu  • 
reau,  the  other  for  that  of  Mines 
and  Mining.  To  the  rear  an  ex- 
tension provides  space  for  boilers, 
an  engine  and  dynamo  of  thirty  - 
five  Kilo  Watt  power,  vacuum, 
pressure  and  air  pumps,  rooms  for 
the  preparation  of  vaccine  virus 
and  prophylactic  serums,  and  two 
cold  storage  rooms  together  with 
the  necessary  machinery.  The 
laboratory  will  supply  its  own 
light,  power,  vacuum,  and  pres- 
sure throughout  the  building  as 
yvell  as  artificial  ventilation  for  all 
of  the  rooms. 

The  biological  laboratory  in- 
cludes two  large  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  for  biological  diag- 
nosis, a store-room  for  chemicals, 
a room  for  the  study  of  animal  par- 
asites, and  a large  space  for  a me- 
chanic. The  chemical  wing  of  the 
building  on  the  ground  floor  con  • 
tains  a physical  laboratory  and 
assay  laboratory,  rooms  for  drug 
work  and  distillation,  and  a large 
store-room  for  apparatus.  The 
floor  above,  on  the  biological  side, 
provides  offices  for  the  directors, 
two  private  laboratories,  several 
research  rooms,  a large  photo- 
graphic and  dark  room,  places  for 
plant  pathology  and  human  pathol- 
ogy, and  on  the  chemical  side  space 
is  given  for  mineral  and  water  anal- 
ysis, sugar  and  custom  house  work, 
toxicology’,  pharmacology,  com- 
bustion room,  balance  room,  sev- 
eral research  rooms,  and  an  isolated 
outdoor  laboratory  for  work  with 


hydrogen  sulphide,  and  other  nox- 
ious gases.  A library  which  will 
contain  all  necessary  sets  of  scientific 
periodicals  and  which  will  be 
available  for  all  workers  in  the 
Islands,  will  be  located  between 
the  chemical  laboratory  and  the 
wing  used  for  the  Forestry  Bu- 
reau, being  a part  of  the  building. 
To  the  rear  of  the  building  there 
will  be  established  a small  separate 
structure  for  the  study  of  plague, 
stables  for  housing  animals  under 
experimentation,  and  larger  stables 
and  pasturage  for  horses  and  cattle 
used  in  the  production  of  serums 
and  vaccine.  Of  course,  all  of  the 
plans  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  and  no  definite 
course  can  be  decided  upon  until 
all  details  are  submitted  to  its  mem- 
bers for  final  decision. 

, If  all  of  these  plans  are  success- 
fully carried  out  the  institution  will 
be  the  most  complete  in  the  tropics. 
One  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions will  be  a study,  not  only  of 
tropical  diseases,  but  also  of  the 
resources  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
which  are  susceptible  of  chemical 
investigation.  One  of  the  chief 
aims  will  be  research  work,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  eventually  prominent 
workers  from  other  countries  will 
wish  to  come  to  Manila  in  oroer  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  laboratory' 
facilities.  Such  guests  of  the  in- 
stitution will  be  furnished  labora- 
tory' research  rooms  and  all  of  the 
apparatus  which  may  be  needed  to 
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carry  on  individual  investigation. 
The  supply  of  apparatus,  reagents, 
and  books  will  be  ample,  and  the 
next  few  years  will  see  a home  for 
science  in  the  tropics  such  as  very 


few  institutions,  even  in  Europe, 
can  boast  of. 

Paul  C.  Freer 

Superintendent  of  Government 
Laboratories , Manila 


A Set  of  Physical  Exercises  for  Self-Development— Arranged  by 
Keene  FitxpatricK 


THE  class  of  persons  the  writer 
had  in  mind  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article  is  made  up  of 
those  whose  work  gives  but  little 
opportunity  for  physical  exercise. 
The  rush  with  which  modern  busi- 
ness is  carried  on,  taxes  not  only 
the  mind  but  the  body  as  well,  and 
as  a rule  little  thought  is  given  to 
the  building  up  of  the  worn-out 
tissues.  Quiet  rest  after  the  day’s 
labor  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
something  more  is  required  to  re- 
store the  body  to  normal  condition 
in  preparation  for  the  coming  day. 

Want  of  proper  exercise  pro- 
duces a sluggishness  of  the  blood, 
and  the  reaction  on  the  body 
results  in  weariness,  both  mental 
and  physical.  A similar  tiring  is 
produced  by  over-work.  Hence 
the  purpose  of  properly  directed 
exercise  is  to  establish  an  equi- 
librium. Activity  in  any  part 
causes  a rush  of  blood  to  that  part, 
and  rest  and  opportunity  to  re- 
build can  only  be  had  by  drawing 
away  the  blood.  The  converse  is 
equally  true;  the  exercise  of  the 
inactive  part  refreshes  it.  For  ex- 
ample, the  exercise  of  the  extrem- 
ities rests  the  brain.  Many,  while 
realizing  that  exercise  should  be 
taken  regularly  if  their  health  is  to 


be  maintained,  have  neither  the 
time  for  nor  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  attending  a school  of 
physical  culture.  Attendance  on 
a school,  however,  is  unnecessary, 
for  the  same  results  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  home  by  means  of  a 
few  simple  exercises,  morning  or 
night. 

Xo  apparatus  is  required  though 
better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a six-pound  pair  of 
dumbbells  in  all  of  the  exercises 
suggested.  The  first  direction  to 
be  followed  is  to  assume  a correct 
position.  That  described  in  the 
“Army  Regulations”  is  univer- 
sally taken  as  the  correct  one.  The 
body  should  be  erect  on  the  hips, 
inclining  a little  forward;  shoul- 
ders square  and  falling  equally; 
arms  and  hands  hanging  naturally, 
backs  of  the  hands  outward ; head 
erect  and  square  to  the  front;  chin 
slightly  drawn  in,  without  con- 
straint. Erect  carriage  eau  only 
be  obtained  by  the  development  of 
the  neck  and  upper  back  muscles, 
discussion  of  which  will  be  taken 
up  in  detail  later. 

The  best  results  can  be  obtained, 
as  in  all  other  work,  only  by  con- 
centration of  the  mind  on  that  part 
of  the  body  with  which  one  is 
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working.  No  definite  number  of 
times  for  the  repetition  of  each 
exercise  can  be  prescribed,  but 
each  should  be  taken  until  the  part 
begins  to  tire.  Daily  exercise  is 
desirable;  and  at  least  three  times 
a week  essential  to  any  success. 
From  ten  to  thirty  minutes  a day 
should  be  given  to  the  work,  and 
after  it  is  finished  a thorough  bath 
ought  to  be  taken  to  remove  from 
the  body 
all  the  tis- 
sue thrown 
off.  The 
bath  also 
serves  co 
stimulate 
the  body. 
The  use  of 
heavy 
weights 
Keene  Fitzpatrick  should  be 

avoided,  as 

light,  elastic  apparatus,  where 
that  is  used,  makes  the  muscles 
pliable  and  elastic.  The  move- 
ments should  be  made  slowly  and 
with  deliberation.  Greatest  at- 

tention should  be  given  the  chest, 
as  the  development  of  the  muscles 
around  the  vital  organs  strengthens 
those  organs.  The  leg  exercises 
quicken  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  equalize  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  following  are  the  exercises 
in  detail.  In  using  them  regular- 
ity should  be  observed. 

Log  and  thigh. 

Front  of  leg:  extend  the  foot  and  flex 
it;  standing  on  the  heels,  raise  the 
balls  of  the  feet.  Rapid  walking, 


also,  builds  up  these  muscles. 

Calf  of  leg:  rise  on  the  toes;  run  on 
the  toes. 

Front  thigh:  practice  running,  jump- 
ing, and  hopping. 

Back  thigh:  run  in  place;  strike  the 
thigh  with  the  heels. 

No  better  exercise  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  these  parts  can  be  found 
than  raising  and  lowering  the  body 
from  a squatting  position  to  full 
height — the  last  of  the  “setting  up” 
exercises  hereafter  given  verbatim  from 
the  army  regulations. 

Neck. 

Clasp  the  hands  back  of  the  head  and 
move  the  head  backward  and  for- 
ward. the  resistance  being  on  the 
hands,  which  act  as  a spring. 

For  the  development  of  those  mus- 
cles which  hold  the  head  erect  no 
better  exercise  can  be  had  than  that 
which  comes  from  raising  the  head 
while  lying  face  downward  with  the 
chin  resting  on  the  hands  as  far  in 
front  of  the  body  as  possible. 

Shoulders. 

To  elevate  both : swing  the  arms  at 
full  length  from  the  side  until  they 
meet  over  the  head ; with  the  ellx>ws 
extended  and  the  finger  tips  first 
touching  the  shoulders,  thrust  the 
arms  upward  at  full  length. 

To  raise  one  shoulder:  grasp  the 

weight  in  one  hand  and  raise  and 
lower  the  shoulder;  repeat  the  pre- 
ceding exercise  with  the  one  arm. 
To  draw  the  shoulders  back : swing 
the  arms  from  the  side  to  a hori- 
zontal position  and  then  upward  to 
an  oblique  position,  forming  a MY" 
with  the  body. 

To  remedy  stoop  shoulders:  repeat 
the  preceding  neck  exercises;  swing 
the  arms  from  the  side  forward  and 
upward,  and  then  slowly  lower  them 
to  their  first  position. 

Arms  and  hands. 

Hands  and  fingers:  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended in  front  of  the  body,  open 
and  close  the  hand  and  fingers. 
Front  fore-arm:  extend  the  arms  in 
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front  of  the  body  as  before  and  flex 
the  hands  at  the  wrists,  bringing 
palmar  surface  of  the  hands  as  near 
as  possible  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  fore -arm. 

Back  fore-arm:  reverse  the  pre- 

ceding motion  bringing  the 
the  back  of  the  hand  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  back  of  the  forearm. 

Front  upper  arm:  flex  the  forearm  at 
the  elbow;  rotate  the  fore-arms. 
Chinning  and  all  climbing  move- 
ments will  develop  these  muscles. 

Back  upper  arm : thrust  the  arms  up- 
wards over  the  head ; walk  on  the 
hands;  lie  face  downward  and  raise 
and  lower  the  chest  with  the  body 
rigid. 

Deltoid  (round  of  shoulder) : raise  the 
arms  to  a position  horizontal  with 
the  shoulders;  with  the  arms  in  the 
horizontal  position  swing  them 
from  side  to  front.  Go  through  any 
movement  in  which  the  straight  arm 
is  swung  to  the  height  of  the 
shoulder. 

Chest  muscles. 

To  deepen  the  chest : swing  the  arms 
at  full  length  from  the  side  to  a 
horizontal  position  in  front  of  the 
body,  and  then  over  the  head;  re- 
turn through  the  same  arc  at  the 
same  time  arching  the  chest. 

To  widen  the  chest:  repeat  the  pre- 
ceding movement  except  that  the 
arc  be  described  at  the  side  instead 
of  in  front ; at  the  close  of  the 
downward  movement  the  arm 
should  be  brought  to  the  front  of 
the  body ; bend  the  arms  and  thrust 
them  upwards  over  the  head;  sit- 
ting in  a chair,  raise  the  arms  side- 
wise  and  upward. 

Any  motion  drawing  the  arms  to 

the  front  of  the  body  will  develop  the 

chest;  i.  e.,  swimming  motion. 

Back  muscles. 

Upper  back : so  related  are  the  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  back  and  the 
shoulders  that  the  exercises  which 


develop  the  latter,  at  the  same  time 
develop  the  former. 

Middle  and  lower  back : grasp  a light 
weight  in  the  hands  and  bend  the 
trunk  backward  and  forward  from 
the  hips  through  as  large  an  arc 
as  possible;  repeat  the  same  move- 
ment with  the  arms  at  the  side  of 
the  head;  practice  swimming 
motion. 

Abdomen. 

Lying  on  the  back,  with  the  hands 
extended  beneath  the  body,  raise 
and  lower  the  legs,  keeping  them 
rigid. 

Waist. 

With  the  bands  on  the  sides,  bend 
the  trunk  backward  and  forward, 
and  then  sidewise,  and,  lastly,  ro- 
tate the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
The  three  movements  should  follow 
in  their  respective  order. 

Fine  physical  condition  being 
necessary  to  a good  soldier,  the 
army  regulations  prescribe  certain 
forms  which  are  known  as  the  set- 
ting-up exercises.  None  better 
can  be  found  to  retain  a proper 
‘‘set-up,”  and  to  keep  the  muscles 
supple.  While  exercising  one 
part  of  the  body,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  other  parts  remain 
quiet,  as  far  as  the  conformation 
of  the  body  will  permit.  The  set- 
ting-up exercises  are  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Raise  the  arms  laterally  until 
horizontal,  palms  upward.  Raise  the 
arms  in  a circular  position  over  the 
head,  tip  of  fingers  touching  top  of  cap 
over  forehead,  back  of  fingers  in  con- 
tact their  full  length,  thumbs  point- 
ing to  the  rear,  elbows  pressed  back. 
Extend  the  arms  upward  to  their  full 
length,  palms  touching.  Force  them 
obliquely  back, and  gradually  let  them  fall 
by  the  sides. 

(2)  Swing  the  arms,  extended  hor- 
izontally to  the  front,  palms  touching, 
heels  on  the  ground.  Swing  the  arms 
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well  to  the  rear,  inclining  them  slightly 
downward,  raising  the  body  on  the  toes. 
Continue  until,  if  possible,  the  hands 
can  be  touched  behind  the  back. 

(3)  Slowly  describe  small  circles, 
with  the  arms  upwards  and  backwards, 
from  front  to  rear,  the  arms  not  passing 
in  front  of  the  line  of  the  breast. 

(4)  Place  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
lightly  on  the  tops  of  the  shoulders, 
keeping  the  upper  arm  horizontal. 
Force  the  elbows  to  the  front.  Force 
the  elbows  as  far  back  as  possible. 

(5)  Raise  the  arms  laterally  and 
close  the  hands  with  force.  Open  the 
hands  quickly,  spreading  the  fingers 
and  thumbs  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

(6)  Raise  the  fore-arms  to  the  front, 
elbows  forced  back,  hands  tightly 
closed,  backs  down.  Thrust  the  arms 
forcibly  to  the  front,  turning  the  backs 
of  the  hands  up,  arms  horizontal. 
Bring  the  arms  forcibly  to  the  first  po- 
sition, forcing  the  elbows  and  shoulders 
to  the  rear. 

(7)  Raise  the  hands  and  place  them 
on  the  hips,  fingers  to  the  rear,  thumbs 
to  the  front,  elbows  pressed  back. 
Bend  the  trunk  forw-ard  at  the  hips  as 
far  as  possible.  Raise  and  bend  the 
trunk  to  the  rear  as  far  as  possible. 
Execute  both  motions  slowly,  without 
bending  the  knees. 

(8)  With  the  hands  on  the  hips, 
bend  the  trunk  to  the  right,  without 


twisting  it  or  raising  the  neck.  Bend 
the  trunk  similarly  to  the  left.  Ex- 
ecute both  motions  slowly. 

(9)  Place  the  hands  on  the  hips, 
and  bend  the  trunk  to  the  right  as  in  8. 
Turn  the  trunk  to  the  rear  and  bend  to 
the  rear  as  in  7.  Turn  the  trunk  to 
the  left  as  in  8.  Turn  the  trunk  to 
the  front  and  bend  forward  as  in  7. 

(10)  Raise  the  arms  from  the  sides, 
extended  to  their  full  length,  till  the 
hands  meet  above  the  head,  palms  to 
the  front,  fingers  pointed  upwards, 
thumbs  locked,  right  thumb  in  front, 
shoulders  pressed  back.  Bend  over  till 
the  hands,  if  possible,  touch  the 
ground,  keeping  the  knees  straight. 
Straighten  the  body,  and  swing  the 
arms,  extended  to  the  vertical  position. 

(11)  With  the  hands  on  the  hips, 
lower  the  body,  separating  the  knees 
and  bending  them  as  much  as  possible, 
heels  on  the  ground,  head  and  trunk 
erect.  Raise  the  body,  straightening 
and  closing  the  knees. 

(12)  Repeat  the  preceding  exercise, 
except  that  the  heels  be  raised  when 
the  body  is  lowered,  and  heels  lowered 
when  the  body  is  raised. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  these 
exercises  should  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times. 

Ira  A.  Campbell,' 00 


\ 

Back  in  ‘SB’s  Day 


THERE  are  a good  many  dis- 
advantages, but  some  pleas- 
ures, in  being  able  to  remember 
ancient  history  without  first  having 
to  read  it.  In  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Club,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  lots  ot  fun  to  call  down 
such  youngsters  as  S.  Wright  Dun- 
ning, of  ’60,  or  Colonel  Charles  H. 
Denison,  of  '61,  or  Doctors  Pilcher 


and  Ewing,  of  '62  and  '64  respect- 
ively, and  correct  their  youthful 
errors  in  matters  of  early  University 
history.— By  the  way  Denison  tells 
a good  story  about  himself.  He 
served  in  the  Union  army , you  know, 
and  served  well,  and  as  token  of 
that  service  carries  an  ugly  scar  on 
his  face  where  a rebel  bullet  tore 
open  his  cheek.  When  the  news 
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of  his  wounding  came  to  Ann  Arbor 
one  morning,  the  boys  reported  it 
to  good  old  Professor  Williams  in 
his  class-room.  “Where  was  he 
hit?’’  asked  the  Professor.  “He 
was  hit  in  the  mouth  with  a bullet, 
and  his  face  all  torn  open,”  they 
replied.  “Well,  he  might  learn  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut  some  of  the 
time,  then,”  said  Punky.  Denison, 
you  know,  was  an  orator  from  the 
beginning.  Even  yet  be  is  a ' 'spell 
binder”  in  great  demand  in  every 
important  election. 

Such  very  young  fellows  as  Henry 
Wade  Rogers,  now  of  Yale,  and 
Calvin  Thomas,  of  Columbia,  both 
of  ’74,  one  learned  in  the  law,  and 
the  other  in  the  Germanic  languages, 
know  positively  nothing  about  Uni- 
versity affairs  in  the  pre-Angellic 
days.  Indeed  if  the  good  President 
Angell  goes  on  as  he  now  promises, 
he  will  outlast  all  the  men  he  has 
himself  graduated  in  the  last  thirty 
years. 

But  it  was  about  some  memories 
started  by  Alfred  H.  White’s  article 
in  the  October  Alumnus  that  I 
started  out  to  write.  I take  it  this 
White  is  a son  of  my  old  friend, 
Samuel  H.  White,  of  ’56.  If  so,  he 
is  of  good  parentage  indeed. 

I think  Samuel  H.  White  was 
one  of  the  chief  founders,  and  the 
first  president,  of  the  Students’ 
Lecture  Association.  I remember 
well  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
term  of  office  there  was  a hot  con  - 
test  for  the  succession.  As  I recall 
it  now — after  forty  -odd  busy  years — 
there  were  three  candidates : George 
M.  Landon,  Lycurgus  H.  Irwin, 


and  Ervin  Palmer,  all  of  ’57.  Irwin 
died  many  years  ago ; but  according 
to  my  latest  information  Palmer  is 
still  a lawyer  in  Detroit,  and  Lan- 
don  in  Monroe.  Irwin  and  Landon 
were  candidates  of  two  factions  of 
the  Greek  letter  fraternities,  and 
Palmer  of  the  so-called  “Oudens,” 
or  neutrals.  The  election  was  held 
in  the  older  chapel, — not  the  old 
one  which  occupied  the  middle 
section  of  the  lower  floor  of 
the  north  building, — but  the  still 
older  one  which,  I believe,  was  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  south  section 
of  the  south  building.  It  was  a 
low-browed  room  with  a platform 
at  the  east  end  one  low  step  above 
the  floor. 

Sara  White,  lovingly  called 
“Albus  Longus”  by  the  boys  on 
account  of  his  unusual  height,  pre- 
sided. In  the  triangular  fight  there 
was  no  election  the  first  evening. 
There  was  so  much  excitement 
among  the  boys  that  Dr.  Tappan 
attended  the  second  evening,  and 
sat  with  the  presiding  officer.  It 
was  a stormy  session,  and  I cannot 
tell  now  who  was  elected.  But  I 
well  remember  the  tall  form  of 
White  standing  behind  the  little 
low  table,  and  calling  the  boisterous 
boys  to  order  by  rapping  with  his 
gavel  upon  the  ceiling  above . That 
was  nearer  to  “Albus  Longus” 
than  any  merely  terrestrial  table. 

White  was  one  of  the  maturest 
men  of  his  class,  and  oneof  thebest 
of  a good  class.  He  died  young, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  but  not  till 
he  had  come  to  such  eminence  as  a 
teacher  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
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presidency  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  As  a student 
he  had  many  a kind  and  wise  word 
of  advice  to  us  younger  boys,  and 
we  have  been  the  better  for  listen- 
ing to  him. 

Entering  college  in  January,  1855, 
I did  not  hear  the  first  three  or  four 
lectures  of  the  first  course,  but  I did 
hear  John  G.  Saxe,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Horace  Mann,  and  the  Ojibway 
Chief,  Reverend  George  Copway. 
The  last  named  spoke  in  the  old 
Congregational  Church,  and  for 
some  reason  the  secretary  of  the 
Association,  John  Q.  A.  Sessions, 
presided.  I had  been  in  college 
but  a few  weeks,  and  had  not  come 
to  know  very  many  of  the  upper 


class  men ; so  when  the  Indian 
orator  and  the  secretary  came  in 
and  walked  together  slowly  down 
the  aisle,  I officiously  pointed  out 
Sessions  to  a visiting  stranger  as 
the  speaker  of  the  evening.  “Old 
Sesh”  was  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
as  dark  as  a Spaniard ; and  I know 
he  will  not  care  for  my  telling  the 
story. 

I will  say  in  behalf  of  my  class- 
mates of  '58  that  their  college  ex- 
periences were  a good  deal  more 
strenuous’’  than  these  tame  anec- 
dotes would  seem  to  indicate,  and 
may  be  I will  some  day  try  to  tell  of 
a few  of  their  sayings  and  doings, 
if  no  better  historian  appears. 

Lewis  Me  Louth,  58 

New  York  City 


The  S.  L.  A.  In  *60-’61 


ON  looking  over  some  old 
papers  I recently  came  across 
the  report  which,  as  treasurer,  I 
made  to  the  Students’  Lecture 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting, 
June  18,  1861,  when  the  business  of 


the  year  was  closed  up  and  the  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected. 

Below  I give  a tabular  statement 
including  the  items  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  interest. 


1860  Lecturer 

1 Nov.  8 — Prof.  Andrew  D.  Whit*  ........ 

2 11  17 — Anson  G.  Chester 

3 4 4 24— George  W.  Curtis - 

4-7  Dec.  8-17— #C.  Oscanvan,  (4  lectures)  ...... ........ 

1861 

8 Jan.  4— Prof.  A.  J.  Upson .... ... 

9 44  8 — George  Sumner .. 

10  “ 15—  J.  G.  Holland 

11  “ 22— fDoesticks*' 

12  Feb.  16— Carl  Schurz 

13  44  ? — Rev.  John  M.  Gregory ..  ...... 

14  March  15  -Grace  Greenwood ...  


> Lecturer 

Receipts 

Free 

Free 

$ 50 

* 52  04 

51 

91  50 

160 

204  21 

25 

36  73 

30 

43  S8 

50 

60  5S 

50 

101  25 

50  10 

74  60 

Free 

Free 

|75 

1113  67 

* Oscanyan  vras  a Turk;  he  appeared  each  evening  in  a different  costume. 
t“Doesticks>’  or  “Q.  K.  Philander  Doesticks,  P.  B.,”  as  he  wrote  it,  was  a 
student  in  the  University  about  1850.  His  real  name  was  Mortimer  Thompson. 
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It  is  a curious  commentary  on 
human  nature  in  a college  commu- 
nity that  “Doesticks”  should  draw 
a bigger  house  than  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  or  Dr.  Holland,  or 
Carl  Schurz. 

I have  no  idea  now  why  that  ten 
cents  was  added  to  Carl  Schurz’s 
fifty  dollars. 

Those  were  the  days  before  the 
advent  of  greenbacks  and  national 
banks,  and  a cashier  or  treasurer 
very  soon  found  a Bank-Note  Re- 
porter indispensable.  Much  of  the 
money  in  circulation  in  Ann  Arbor 
at  that  time  was  in  bills  of  west- 
ern banks  which  were  below  par 
in  eastern  cities;  and  as  the  lec- 
turers were  mainly  eastern  men, 
they  often  insisted  on  payment  in 
eastern  money  or  drafts  on  New 
York. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the 
amount  of  money  handled  by  the 


treasurer  of  the  Association  was 
not  large.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  year  1858 -’59  were  only  about 
$330;  for  1865-’60,  $712;  and  for 
1860-’61,  about  $780. 

The  margins  were  pretty  small, 
I found  ninety -eight  cents  in  the 
treasury  against  a debt  of  three 
dollars  and  ten  cents.  I turned 
over  to  my  successor  twenty-one 
dollars  and  forty-one  cents.  Mod- 
est sums  surely! 

The  University  then  having  no 
suitable  hall,  the  lectures  were  de- 
livered in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
churches.  That  year  part  of  the 
lectures  were  given  in  the  old 
Methodist  church,  for  which  we 
paid  ten  dollars  an  evening, — and 
the  others  in  the  old  Congrega- 
tional church  for  which  we  paid 
eight  dollars. 

William  Soule,  '61 
Alliance,  Ohio 


Bringing  Him  to  Time 


WHEN  the  class  of  67 1 was  in 
its  senior  year  it  enjoyed 
the  instruction  of  those  rare  men, 
Judges  Campbell  and  Cooley,  and 
Professors  Walker  and  Pond.  It 
was  a mature  and  earnest  class,  as 
were  several  classes  that  followed 
the  Civil  War.  The  earnestness  of 
those  classes  gave  them  a real  dig- 
nity, but  did  not  wholly  deprive 
them  of  the  love  of  fun.  So  valu- 
able did  they  regard  every  moment 
of  the  time  for  the  lecture  and  quiz 
that  it  was  a grave  offense  for  a 
student  to  enter  the  classroom  after 
the  professor  had  risen  to  speak. 


The  offender  was  greeted  with 
hisses,  and  upon  a repetition,  with 
outcries  and  cat-calls,  while  further 
offenses  would  bring  personal  re- 
flections. 

There  was  one  student  in  the  first 
year  (we  all  heard  lectures  together 
then)  who  was  a repeated  offender. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  his  daily 
reception  and  to  time  his  entrance 
for  it.  His  dress,  manner,  and 
bearing  were  all  proof  of  this.  He 
was  from  some  rural  precinct  in 
Washtenaw  county  where  he  was 
the  Beau  Brummel,  and  had  not 
been  much  away  from  home.  But 
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he  dressed  well,  at  least  with  some 
expense.  It  wras  bis  hair  and 
whiskers  that  were  on  his  mind. 
They  were  rather  curly,  o£  a rich 
chestnut  color,  and  were  dressed 
to  show  and  treated  with  a sort  of 
brilliantine  for  greater  effect. 

He  carried  his  head  with  pride, 
but  not  for  itself ; rather  for  the 
display  of  those  locks  and  that  full 
beard.  With  books  under  his  left 
arm  and  his  fine  hat  in  the  right 
hand  and  tilted  against  his  fore- 
arm, his  style  was  always  the  same 
and  de  tigeur. 

Judge  Campbell  had  begun  his 
lecture  with  that  classic  purity  of 
English,  and  most  engaging  voice 
and  appearance  which  made  him 
beloved,  when  1 'Comelate”  entered 
and  the  noble  four  hundred  roared 
and  hissed  a volley  of  scorn.  But 
he  bore  himself  like  an  Apollo  to 
his  seat  among  the  gods.  The 


noise  was  unusual  and  of  greater 
duration  than  ever  before.  Judge 
Campbell  permitted  it,  but  when  he 
raised  his  hand  there  was  instant 
silence.  Then  he  said:  “Gentle- 
men, I believe  it  is  Charles  Lamb 
who,  in  his  delightful  Essays  of 
Elia,  remarks  upon  whether  it  were 
wise  to  burn  a house  to  roast  a 
pig ! ’ ’ The  kindly  judge  probably 
did  not  intend  a personal  applica- 
tion, but  meant  only  to  compare 
the  volume  of  noisy  protest  to  the 
relatively  slight  interruption.  But 
the  word  was  said,  and  the  response 
was  instant.  Not  all  the  pigs  in 
the  world’s  history  could  together 
much  surpass  the  volume  or  variety 
of  swinish  utterances  that  fol- 
lowed. The  judge  again  lifted  his 
hand ; quiet  was  prompt.  The 
self-admiring  young  man  arrived 
on  time  ever  afterward. 

I I'm.  //.  //.  Beadle , ’61,  671 
Madison,  S.  Dak* 


E.ditorial  Remarks 


AS  THE  editor  has  prepared 
this  month’s  magazine,  in 
spite  of  his  best  efforts  to  keep  his 
mind  on  the  work  in  hand,  his 
thoughts  have  persistently  gone 
back  to  the  February  issue.  Edi- 
torial mistakes  which  undoubtedly 
will  prove  their  presence  in  this 
number,  must  be  charged  in  part  to 
this  preoccupation. 

The  magnetism  of  this  February 
number  is  not  due  to  its  superiority. 
The  March  issue  is  quite  as  inter- 
esting in  its  matter.  No,  my  friends, 
the  fatal  fascination  exerted  by  the 


February  magazine  lies  in  the  two 
facts  that  it  must  be  paid  for  thirty 
days  before  that  of  March,  and  that 
funds  for  the  payment  must  appar- 
ently be  created — in  the  orthodox 
sense  of  the  term. 

Study  your  past,  fellow  alumnus. 
Try  to  remember  when  last  you 
paid  your  subscription  for  the  mag- 
azine. Ponder  the  question  whether, 
if  you  should  die  tonight,  you. 
would  look  back  with  pleasure  on 
the  state  of  your  account  with  the 
Alumni  Association  of  your  Alma 
Mater. 
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RECORDS  OF  CLASS  DEVELOPMENT 

In  1898  the  Board  of  Regents  made 
gymnasium  work  compulsory  for  fresh- 
men in  the  engineering  and  literary  de- 
partments. That  it  has  borne  good  fruit 
is  more  than  evidenced  by  the  results 
obtained.  Prior  to  that  date  less  than 
one  thousand  lockers  were  in  use,  while 
at  the  close  of  the  first  semester  of  this 


year  more  than  sixteen  hundred  were 
necessary  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
increased  attendance  is  not  alone  due  to 
those  who  are  compelled  to  take  the  work 
this  year;  as  a genera)  rule  those  who 
have  once  systematically  commenced 
the  work  continue  it.  The  individual 
benefits  derived  from  the  exercises  are, 
perhaps,  best  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
panying chart,  which  is  made  from  the 
average  measurements  of  the  class  of 
1903.  taken  at  the  beginning  of  their 
work  and  at  its  close  six  months  after- 
wards. An  examination  will  show  that 
at  the  beginning  the  average  was  below 
the  normal  of  the  average  student  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  taking  the  “Amherst 
chart*’  as  a standard,  while  at  the  close 


of  the  work  the  average  was  above  normal. 
The  lowest  development  at  the  beginning 
was  the  muscular  development  of  the 
chest.  The  greatest  gain  was  in  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  chest,  which 
developed  almost  equally.  Tlie  only 
measurement  at  the  beginning  above 
normal  was  the  left  arm  dowu,  while  at 
the  close  nearly  all  the  measurements 
were  above  the  50%  line.  The  gain  in 
weight  for  the  six  months  was  six  pounds, 
— a pou  nd  a month, 
— and  the  increase 
in  height,  one  and 
one  half  inches. 

The  requirements 
are  two  hours  a 
week,  an  hour  a 
day  on  two  sep- 
arate days.  The 
first  part  of  the 
day’s  exercise  is 
devoted  to  dumb- 
bell and  club  work, 
to  strengthen  the 
muscles,  and  the 
latter  part  to  work 
on  the  apparatus, 
to  bring  the  body 
under  better  con- 
trol as  well  as  to 
strengthen  it.  Ef- 
fort is  made  by  the 
instructors  to  vary 
the  work  so  as  to 
keep  it  from  grow- 
ing  monotonous, 
and  so  as  to  lighten 
it  at  one  class  and 
to  make  it  a little 
heavier  at  the 
other.  In  this  way 
an  active  interest 
is  maintained. 

Some  remarkable  results  have  been 
obtained  in  individual  cases  during  the 
past  four  months.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  a freshman  who  was  afflicted 
with  spinal  paralysis,  and  who  had 
failed  to  obtain  any  relief  at  the  health 
resorts  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  came 
to  Director  Fitzpatrick  and  asked  to  be 
excused  from  attendance.  He  was,  how- 
ever, taken  under  personal  care  by  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  and  Dr.  May,  and  has  now 
so  improved  that  he  can  take  propor- 
tionately heavy  exercise.  When  he  first 
came  to  the  gymnasium  it  was  only  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  walk. 
After  a month’s  work  he  had  gained 
eight  pounds  and  could  walk  35%  better 
than  at  first.  In  the  four  months  he 
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has  gained  eleven  pounds.  While  his 
affliction  is  of  such  a character  that  he 
will  never  fully  overcome  it,  yet  he  will 
be  helped  in  great  measure.  When  he 
first  began  coming  to  the  gymnasium  he 
required  over  an  hour  to  dress;  he  now 
can  dress  in  half  the  time. 

A very  similar  result  ia  being  ob- 
tained with  another  freshman  who  lias 
curvature  of  the  spine.  He  is  daily 
given  exercise  with  the  regular  appar- 
atus, and  in  addition  a special  exercise 
with  a Sayres  suspension  apparatus  by 
which  he  is  suspended  from  the  chin  and 
back  of  the  head.  If  he  had  been  taken  in 
time  he  no  doubt  could  have  been  almost 
entirely  cured ; and  even  at  this  late  date 
he  is  being  greatly  helped. 

In  the  third  case,  the  young  man, 
when  a small  boy,  had  his  side  crushed 
by  a falling  tree.  He,  too,  is  being 
helped,  and  while  the  misshapen  bones 
cannot  be  changed  to  their  normal  con- 
dition, the  other  parts  of  his  body  will 
largely  be  restored. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
gymnasium  is  no  small  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  man  from  the  youth 
who  enters  college.  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  man’s  education,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  the  one  lessens  the  value  of  the 
other. 

PRELIMINARY  VARSITY  MKET 

The  indoor  track  season  began  on 
February  14  with  a preliminary  meet  to 
select  the  representatives  to  go  against 
Illinois  on  the  22nd.  There  were  a large 
number  of  entries  in  all  events,  espe- 
cially ill  the  distances.  Two  squads  were 
run  in  the  half  mile,  Foster  and  Hall  of 
last  year’s  team  being  the  leading  men. 
The  race  was  the  closest  of  the  evening, 
the  former  of  the  two  old  men  winning 
by  a narrow  margin.  Herrnstein  won 
the  quarter  mile,  but  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Sturgeon,  a new  man  in  the 
work.  Galt,  a fresh  law,  and  Miller, 
gave  the  greatest  promise  of  all  the  new 
men.  The  foimer  especially  has  taken 
Fitzpatrick’s  eye  as  he  wns  right  after 
the  winners  in  the  finals  of  the  hurdles 
though  he  had  never  jumped  one  until  a 
week  before  the  meet. 

The  season  opens  very  auspiciously  as 
all  of  of  last  year’s  championship  team 
are  back  except  Hayes.  Foster,  how’- 
ever.  is  showing  greater  speed  than  even 
his  most  ardent  admirers  gave  him 
credit  tor  having,  and  will  in  all  proba- 
bility fill  the  shoes  of  the  ex-captain. 

Summaries: — 

40-yard  dash:  Hahn,  first;  Nufer,  sec- 
ond. Time,  4 3-5  sec. 


40-yard  hurdles:  Nufer,  first;  Fish- 

leigh,  second;  Miller,  third.  Time, 
6 sec. 

440-yard  run:  Herrnstein,  first;  Stur- 
geon, second;  Long,  third.  Time, 
56  2-5  sec. 

Mile  run : Kellogg,  first ; Waite,  second ; 

Perry,  third.  Time,  4 min.  52  sec. 
Pole-vault:  Fishleigh,  first;  Udell,  sec- 
ond. Height,  10  ft.  6 in. 

High  jump:  Clark,  first;  Savage,  sec- 
ond. Height,  5 ft.  6 in. 

Shot-put:  Snow,  first,  40  ft.  4#  in.; 
Robinson,  second,  39  ft.  10  in. 

ILLINOIS -MICHIGAN  MKET 

The  Illinois  meet  proved  a walk -away 
for  Michigan,  Illinois  failing  to  get  a 
single  first,  and  but  enough  seconds  and 
thirds  to  make  a score  of  12  points  as 
compared  with  60  for  Michigan.  Captain 
Bell,  however,  came  up  strong  in  the 
40-vard  dash,  beating  Nufer  out  for  sec- 
ond and  running  close  to  Hahn,  who 
equaled  the  indoor  record  of  4 3-5  sec. 
One  indoor  record — the  shot-put — was 
broken.  Snow  raising  it  to  41  ft.  4 in. 
It  formerly  stood  at  40  ft.  4>$  in.  Rob- 
inson’s best  distance  was  40  ft.  7 in.;  he 
was  first  to  break  the  record.  Rotgeb 
was  only  equal  to  a distance  of  37  ft.  5 
in.  Foster  easily  won  the  half  from 
Herrick  in  2 min.  9 sec.  Siler,  the 
Illinois  half-miler,  not  being  in  good 
condition,  was  reserved  for  tbe  mile. 
In  the  latter  event,  Kellogg  had  a hard 
tussle  to  pull  out  first  place,  Ketzel  push- 
ing him  hard  with  Siler  close  to  Ketzel. 
The  quarter,  hurdles,  high  jump,  and 
pole-vault  were  easy  for  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois taking  only  third  in  all.  Nufer  won 
the  highest  number  of  points:  ten. 
Summaries:  — 

40-yard  dash:  Hahn  (M),  first;  Bell  (I), 
second.  Time,  4 3-5  sec. 

40-yard  hurdles:  Nufer  (M),  first;  Fish- 
leigh (M),  second.  Time,  5 2-5  sec. 
440-yard  run:  Nufer  (M),  first;  Herrn- 
stein (Ml,  second.  Time,  55 2-5  sec. 
880-yard  run:  Foster  (M),  first;  Her- 

rick (1),  second.  Time,  2 min.  9 sec. 
Mile  run:  Kellogg  (M),  first;  Ketzel 
(I),  second.  Time,  4 :49  1-5. 
Shot-put:  Snow  (M),  first;  41  ft.  4 in.; 

Robinson  (M),  second,  40  ft.  7 in. 
Pole-vault:  Fishleigh  (M)  and  Udell 
(M)  tied  for  first  at  10  feet. 

High  jump:  Armstrong  (M)  and  Snow 
(M)  tied  at  5 ft.  10  in. 

Ill  the  relay  race.  Michigan  won  by 
three-quarters  of  a lap.  Fishleigh, 
Foster,  Herrnstein,  and  Nufer  ran  for 
Michigan,  and  Cook,  Ratcliffe,  Rot- 
geb, and  Bell,  for  Illinois. 
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PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP  FOOTBALL 
TEAM 

The  accompanying  chart  of  the  average 
physical  measurements  of  the  Varsity 
football  team  shows  the  remarkable 
physical  development  of  the  men.  The 
50%  line  shows  the  average  student  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  These  measure- 
ments were  taken  at  Amherst  and  are 
the  standard  of  the  United  States  for  all 
similar  measurements.  An  examination 
of  the  chart  shows  the  men  to  be  almost 


Carrow  presented  Harrison  Weeks,  the 
Varsity  quarterback,  with  the  Carrow 
cup  for  the  best  all  around  service  to  the 
team.  Mr.  Weeks  is  entitled  to  have 
his  name  engraved  on  the  cup  and  to 
keep  it  for  one  year. 


The  date  of  the  Cornell  indoor  meet 
has  been  changed  to  March  22  and  the 
inter-class  meet  advanced  to  March  15' 
The  annual  Varsity  meet  and  “try-out” 
for  the  Cornell  meet  will  be  held  March  7. 
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Average  Physical  Development  of  Varsity  Eleven 


1902  FOOTBALL 
SCHEDULE 

The  negotiations 
with  Chicago  for 
football  games 
have  been  conclud- 
ed, and  an  agree- 
ment entered  into 
whereby  Michigan 
pla^s  Chicago  in 
Chicago  next  fall 
on  November  15, 
and  the  year  fol- 
lowing at  the  same 
place  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  I n 
1904,  Chicago 
comes  to  Ann  Ar- 
bor on  November 
13.  A two-year 
contract  has  been 
entered  into  with 
Minnesota,  the 
game  next  fall 
being  at  Detroit  on 
Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, October  31, 
at  Min  neapolis. 
Fool  ball  relations 
have  also  been  re- 


perfectly  developed  in  every  part,  and 
exceeding  the  100%  in  the  measurements 
of  the  right  and  left  arms  when  down, 
and  in  the  chest  contracted.  The  lowest 
is  in  lung  capacity,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  endurance  was  below  the 
average  of  the  rest  of  the  body  as  some 
of  the  strongest  runners  on  the  track 
team  show  a similar  low  percentage. 

PRESENTATION  TO  FOOTBALL  MEN 

At  the  indoor  meet  February  22,  Pro- 
fessor Pattengill  presented  to  the  men  of 
the  Varsity  football  team  who  went  to 
California,  souvenir  gold  footballs,  the 
gift  of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Association. 
On  each  football  is  the  name  and  position 
of  the  player,  and  the  record  of  550  to  0, 
in  blue  enamel.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 


sumed  with  Wisconsin,  Michigan  play- 
ing her  in  Chicago  on  November  1.  The 
schedule  as  arranged  to  date  follows: — 

September  27— Albion  at  Ann  Arbor. 

October  4 — Case  Scientific  School  at 
Ann  Arbor. 

October  11 — Indiana  at  Ann  Arbor. 

October  18 — Open. 

October  25 — Open. 

November  1 — Wisconsin  at  Chicago. 

November  S — Iowa  at  Ann  Arbor. 

November  15 — Chicago  at  Chicago. 

November  22 — Oberlin  at  Ann  Arbor. 

November  27  (Thanksgiving)  — Min- 
nesota at  Detroit. 

BASEBALL  OUTLOOK 

The  baseball  squad  has  been  practicing 
daily  in  the  cage  since  the  opening  of 
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the  second  semester.  Nearly  a hundred 
men  answered  the  call,  but  the  squad 
has  since  been  cut  down  to  fifty.  It  will 
not  be  reduced  again  until  outdoor 
practice  begins.  Coach  Sexton  will 
take  charge  April  1.  While  but  three, 
Snow,  Utley,  and  Watson,  of  the  old 
men  are  back,  yet  the  outlook  is  not  as 
dark  as  might  be  supposed  under  the 
conditions.  Captain  Utley  will,  of  course, 
be  the  star  twirler.  Boreili,  substitute 
on  last  year's  team;  Plummer,  '04; 
Haver,  *03/ ; and  Belford,  '05 m;  are  also 
out  for  the  same  position.  For  the 
catcher’s  position,  the  most  promising 
candidates  are  Reid,  sub  fullback  on  the 
Varsity,  who  caught  for  Simpson  Col- 
lege; Stripp,  captain  of  last  year’s  fresh 
medic  team,  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence on  the  Kalamazoo  team ; Mathews, 
catcher  of  the  senior  law  team ; and 
Gifford,  ’0V»  from  the  Howell  high 
school.  McGugin,  of  the  Varsity  foot- 
ball team,  who  caught  for  Drake  Uni- 
versity, will  also  join  the  squad  when 
outdoor  practice  begins.  Whitney  of 
the  1900  Varsity  will  not  be  out  this  year. 

Watson  and  Redden  give  most  prom- 
ise for  the  initial  bag,  unless  Snow 
should  be  moved  to  that  position. 

Hversman,  ’03/,  who  played  second  on 
the  1901  lit  team ; Cutting,  pitcher  on 
the  1900  Varsity;  and  Campbell,  a fresh 
lit  from  Cleveland,  are  the  leading  men 
for  second  base. 

Shortstop  has  as  candidates:  Mat- 

teson,  ’03/,  who  played  in  Northwestern 
and  was  last  vear  ineligible  here;  F.  L. 
Moore,  substitute  on  last  year’s  Varsity ; 
Killian,  captain  of  last  year’s  '02  lit 
team ; Seiter,  ’03/,  Chambers,  '02/,  and 
Fishleigli,  the  pole-vaulter. 

Killian  is  also  out  for  third  base  and 
contesting  with  him  are  O’Brien  and 
Robinson,  both  freshmen. 

Snow’,  of  course,  will  be  found  at  left 
field  unless  he  plays  first  base  as  in  his 
first  year.  Others  trying  for  center  and 
right  field  are:  Sweeley,  ’03,  w’ho  has 
played  on  his  class  team ; Jones,  ’04/, 
sub  fullback  on  the  Varsity  ; Raine,  '04/, 
who  was  manager  of  the  1900  University 
of  Nebraska  team  and  has  had  consid- 
erable experience ; Roach,  of  the  junior 
medic  team;  Hibbard.  '03/;  and  R.  W. 
Gifford,  'OSr,  from  the  Howell  high 
school. 

Owing  to  the  time  required  to  train 
for  both  the  track  and  baseball  teams, 
Neil  Snow  felt  that  he  could  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  captaincy  of  the  latter,  and 
accordingly  handed  in  hia  resignation. 
Jerry  Utley  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
and  Michigan  now  has  as  captain  and 


manager,  the  Utley  brothers.  They  are 
putting  all  the  spirit  into  the  practice 
that  is  possible. 

There  is  a possibility  of  Michigan's 
playing  a series  of  practice  games  with 
the  Detroit  American  League  team  before 
the  spring  trip  is  taken.  On  April  12, 
Illinois  will  be  played  at  Champaign, 
and  on  the  succeeding  days  of  the  same 
week,  Chicago  at  Chicago,  and  Beloit  at 
Beloit. 


Campus 

THK  MONTH 

Many  of  the  students,  and  especially 
those  who  took  part  in  the  inter-semes- 
ter gayety,  have  had  opportunity  to 
realize  what  is  meant  by  “the  strenuous 
life.”  No  sooner  .were  they  relieved 
from  the  strain  necessarily  attendant 
upon  mid-year  examinations  than  they 
were  plunged  into  a whirl  of  festivity  in 
which  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  though 
doubtless  more  agreeable,  was  no  less 
strenuous  that  had  been  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  And  scarcely  haa  the  last 
echo  of  the  music  died  away,  and  the 
last  fair  guest  departed  before  the  ever- 
present “eight-o’clock”  reminded  them 
that  the  new  semester  had  begun.  The 
hop  of  the  class  of  1903  went  dowm  to 
history  as  the  most  brilliant  and  success- 
ful yet  given.  The  transition  to  the 
routine  of  college  work  w’as  sudden ; 
then  to  make  getting  down  to  work  even 
more  difficult,  spring  has  made  a some- 
what premature  appearance,  and  symp- 
toms of  spring  fever  are  even  more  com- 
mon than  mumps.  The  snow  has  almost 
all  disappeared,  and  even  the  campus 
canal  system,  which  is  a necessary  ad- 
junct to  a thaw,  has  resolved  itself  into 
almost  dry  w alks.  The  sun  has  started 
the  buds  to  swelling,  and  everything 
seems  t > conspire  to  tempt  the  unwary 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

TWO  TRAGEDIES 

The  whole  community,  and  the  stu- 
dent body  in  particular  .have  been  shocked 
by  the  suiciue  of  two  students  within  the 
past  month.  Miss  Agnes  Inglis,  a 
sophomore  medical  student,  took  her 
own  life  with  a revolver  during  a period 
of  inteuse  mental  depression.  Two 
weeks  later  Albert  Klein,  a junior 
literary  student,  specializing  in  phar- 
macy, was  found  dead  in  his  room  with 
a bottle  containing  prussic  acid  lying 
beside  him.  As  both  sucicides  occurred 
during  or  immediately  after  examina- 
tion time,  there  w’as  a tendency  to  assign 
worry  over  examinations  as  the  cause  in 
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both  cases;  but  it  transpires  that  both 
were  rather  exceptionally  good  students, 
and  had  no  particular  reason  for  fearing 
the  result.  Miss  Inglis  had  long  been 
subject  to  periods  of  depression,  and  her 
friends  were,  in  a way,  not  entirely  un- 

£ repared  for  her  act ; but  no  reason  can 
e discovered  for  the  suicide  of  Mr. 
Klein. 

s.  L.  A. 

The  two  best  numbers  yet  offered  by 
the  Students’  Lecture  Association  have 
been  given  during  the  month.  Leland 
Powers,  the  impersonator,  delighted  a 
large  audience  by  his  beautiful  recita- 
tion of  “Monsieur  Beaucaire.”  Mr 
Powers  has  often  appeared  in  Ann 
Arbor,  but  his  charm  never  diminishes, 
and  in  Monsieur  Beaucaire  he  had  op- 
portunity to  display  his  particular  talent 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  Max  O’Rell, 
the  “prince  of  good  fellows”  gave  a 
talk  on  some  experiences  of  his  .long 
career  as  a lecturer.  He  had  not  fully 
regained  his  health  after  a long  illness, 
but  his  brilliancy  seemed  unimpaired, 
and  there  proved  to  be  no  necessity  for 
a prayer  that  his  hearers  might  see  his 
jokes,  such  as  he  said  had  been  offered 
when  he  appeared  before  one  American 
college  auaience.  As  he  has  canceled 
all  but  three  of  his  engagements  for  the 
season,  the  S.  L.  A.  was  particularly 
fortunate  iu  securing  him. 

WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHIMV 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  an- 
nual Washington’s  Birthday  celebration 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  law  department,  secured  as 
speaker  William  J.  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan 
arrived  in  Ann  Arbor  at  noon,  and  was 
met  by  the  committee  in  charge,  the 
University  band,  and  a large  crowd  of 
students.  The  hour  set  for  the  exer- 
cises was  two  o’clock,  and  long  before 
that  time  the  gallery  of  University  Hall 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  every 
available  foot  of  floor  space  being  oc- 
cupied. The  doors  opening  into  the 
main  floor  were  kept  closed  until  all  the 
law  students  were  seated,  and  the  lower 
hall  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation 
by  the  people  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  scramble  for  the  few  remaining 
seats.  When  Mr.  Bryan  appeared  on 
the  platform  he  faced  one  of  the  largest 
audiences  ever  assembled  in  the  audi- 
torium. After  an  organ  voluntary  by 
Professor  Stanley,  and  two  selections 
by  the  Varsity  Mandolin  Club,  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Jacob  introduced  Mr.  Bryan.  He 


had  announced  as  his  subject  “A  Con- 
quering Nation,”  and  he  spoke  for  almost 
two  hours  on  some  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day . As  he  no  doubt  had 
not  forgotten  his  reception  when  he 
last  spoke  here,  during  the  campaign  of 
1900,  he  must  have  realized  that  prob- 
ably three-fourths  of  his  audience  dis- 
agreed with  his  views  of  the  subject 
discussed;  and  some  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed that  he  should  have  taken  oc- 
casion to  discuss  it  from  a political 
standpoint.  But  he  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  applause,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  address  was  given  another  ovation 
and  the  Michigan  yell.  The  exercises 
closed  with  the  singing  of  “America” 
by  the  whole  audience,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  great  organ. 

CAPS  AND  GOWNS— SENIOR  MEMORIAL 

The  senior  lit-engineer  class  have  de- 
cided to  make  a determined  effort  to 
revive  the  custom  of  wearing  caps  and 
gowns  during  the  last  weeks  of  their  col- 
lege career.  In  the  past  two  or  three 
years  only  a few  of  the  seniors  have  ob- 
served the  custom,  but  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  present  class  to  return  to  the  for- 
mer rule.  A committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  orders  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  it  is  proposed  to  have  the 
* ‘swing-out”  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  The  seniors  have  also  decided 
upon  their  class  memorial,  which  is  to  be 
a drinking  fountain.  It  will  be  placed 
on  the  campus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  flag-pole. 

ANNUAL  CONCERT 

The  annual  concert  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity Musical  Clubs  in  University  Hall 
on  the  night  after  the  Junior  Hop  was  a 
complete  success  from  a musical  as  well 
as  a financial  standpoint.  A program  of 
twelve  numbers  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  audience,  the  musicians 
responding  to  an  encore  after  every 
number.  Most  of  the  participators  in  the 
Junior  Hop  festivities  attended,  and  the 
clubs  more  than  made  up  the  deficit  in  the 
treasury.  The  musical  clubs  were  the 
guests  of  the  Detroit  alumni  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  Michigan  dinner 
given  on  the  twenty-eighth. 

WOMAN’S  LEAGUE  PARTY 

The  members  of  the  Woman’s  League 
were  hostesses  at  a party  given  in  the 
Barbour  gym  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 21.  Each  member  had  the  privilege 
of  inviting  one  man,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred couples  attended.  The  Chequa- 
magon  orchestra  furnished  music  for 
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the  dancing,  and  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  parlors.  The  gym  was 
decorated  in  the  colors  of  the  various 
classes. 

FOUNDERS’  DAY 

The  medical  department  chose  Wash- 
ington’s ‘ birthday  as  the  date  ftr  the 
annual  celebration  of  Founders’  Day. 
The  exercises  were  held  in  the  evening  in 
Sara  Caswell  Angell  hall  in  the  Barbour 
gytn,  *and  included,  besides  a musical 
program,  short  speeches  by  Dean 
Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Evans,  president  of 
the  Students’  Medical  Society.  Dr. 
Prescott  gave  an  address  on  “Dr. 
Silas  Douglas,  Founder  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory”;  and  Dr.  Huber,  an  ad- 
dress on  “Dr.  Abram  Sager.”  After 
the  exercises  a reception  was  tendered 
by  the  faculty  to  the  medical  students 
in  the  gymnasium  proper. 

A HUMAN  CURIOSITY 

Mr.  Edward  Lewis,  known  as  “the 
man  with  a musical  heart”  recently  ap- 
peared before  the  medical  classes  and 
the  Students’  Medical  Society.  He  was 
born  in  Russia  and  was  exiled  to  Siberia. 
In  an  attempt  to  escape,  he  was  stabbed 
through  the  heart  by  a guard.  He  re- 
covered, after  being  unconscious  for 
several  weeks,  and  is  now  perfectly 
well;  but  his  heart  gives  out  a musical 
tone  in  beating.  He  is  now  traveling 
about  the  United  States  exhibiting  his 
peculiarly  abnormal  organ  before  the 
various  medical  colleges. 

S.  C.  A. 

The  annual  address  to  the  students 
under  theauspicesof  the  Students*  Chris- 
tian Association  was  delivered  on  Sun- 
day, February  16,  in  University  Hall,  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  Jefferson,  of  New  York  City. 
He  chose  as  his  subject,  “The  Christian 
Church.”  All  the  churches  of  the  city, 
according  to  their  usual  custom,  sus- 
pended their  services  in  order  that  the 
congregations  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  Dr.  Jefferson. 


University  News 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  Shirley  W. 
Smith.  '<*7.  University  Editor.  By  action  of  the 
Board  of  KegenU  it  is  made  an  official  record  of 
the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  AT  JjTATK 
ROUND-UP  INSTITUTE.  LANSING 

At  the  first  session  of  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Michigan  Farmers’  In- 


stitute, on  Tuesday  afternoon,  February 
25,  Henry  C.  Adams,  professor  of  political 
economy  and  finance,  in  the  University 
of  Michigan , and  statistician  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  will  speak 
on  “The  Higher  Education  and  the  Peo- 
ple.” Dr.  Charles  II.  Cooley,  assistant 
professor  of  sociology  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  will  close  this  session  with 
an  address  on  “The  Shifting  of  Agricul- 
tural Population.”  At  the  Tuesday 
evening  session.  Professor  Allen  S. 
Whitney,  junior  professor  of  the  science 
and  the  art  of  teaching,  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  will  lead  a discussion  on 
“The  Rural  School  Problem  in  Michi- 
gan.” At  the  Wednesday  evening  meet- 
ing Professor  Edward  D.  Jones,  assistant 
professor  of  commeiee  and  industries,  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  will  deliver 
an  address  on  “The  Dependence  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  Home  Market.” 

HOURS  FOR  RECITATIONS 

Since  1871-72  the  hours  for  recitations 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  have  been 
changed  several  times.  From  1871-72 
to  1874-75, the  hours  during  which  classes 
were  held  extended  from  8:30  a.  m.  to 
12:30  p.  m.,  and  from  2 to  5 a.  m.  From 
1875-76  to  1885-86,  the  morning  hours 
were  from  8:15  to  12:30;  afternoon,  from 
2 to  6.  During  1886-87,  the  University 
ran  oil  standard  time:  morning  classes 
extended  from  7:45  to  12;  afternoon 
classes,  from  1:30  to  5:30.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  University  went  back  to  lo- 
cal time,  and  classes  were  held  from  8: 15 
to  12 :30,  and  from  2 to  6.  This  arrange- 
ment lasted  until  1894-95,  with  which 
year  the  present  system  of  recitations 
from  8 to  12,  and  from  1 to  4 was  intro- 
duced. 

VESPER  SERVICE 

Vesper  Services,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing historically  arranged  programs, 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noon at  4:10,  from  February  13  to  April 
10.  The  program  has  been  arranged  hy 
Albert  A.  Stanley,  professor  of  music. 
The  choral  work  will  be  done  by  the 
students  of  the  course  in  choral  music, 
w hile  the  soloists  will  be  various  singers 
from  the  University  and  from  the  city. 
The  programs  are  arranged  chronologic- 
ally as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  services.  The  arrangement  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  development  of 
sacred  music. 

Feb.  13.  Nhtherland  and  Early 
Italian  Schools.  Music  from  DePnt 
( 1450-1521 ' and  Palestrina  (1524-1594). 

Feb.  18.  Early  Italian  School. 
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Gabrieli  (1510-1587),  Palestrina,  Allegri 
(1587-1662),  Nanini  (1540-1607),  Merulo 
(1535-1604). 

Feb.  20.  Eari.y  German  School. 
Isaak (15tli Century) , Eccard(  1553-1611), 
Luther  ( 1483-1546) , Cal  visius(  1556-1615) , 
Hassler  ( 1564-1612 ) .Scheidt  ( 1587—1654) . 
This  service  will  be  followed  by  a recital 
from  the  following  composers:  Fresco- 
baldi  (1583-1644),  Arcadelt  (16th  Cen- 
tury), Merulo,  Scarlatti  (1683-1757), 
Frohberger  ( 1605-1667  j , Pachelbel  ( 1653- 
1706),  Bruhns  (1665-1697). 

Feb.  25.  Early  English  School. 

Gibbons  (1583-1625),  Tallis  (15 1585), 

Old  Euglish,  Reading  (16 1692), 

Farrant  (15— -1580),  Tallis,  Purcell 
(1658-1695). 

Feb.  27.  German  School  (I).  Bach 
(1685-1750).  Recital  program:  Bvrde 
(1538-1623),  Blow  (1648-1708),  Purcell, 
Bach. 

March  4.  German  School  (II). 
Haendel  (1685-1759). 

March  6.  German  School  (III). 
Haydn  (1732-1809).  Mozart  (1756-1791). 
Recital  program : Buxtehude  ( 1639-1707 ) , 
Krebs  (1713-1780),  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart. 

March  11,  German  School  (IV). 
Beethoven(  1770-1828),  Hauptmann ( 1792- 
1868),  Beethoven. 

March  13.  German  School  (V). 
Spohr  (1784-1859).  Recital  program: 
Hesse  ( 1809-1863),  Freyer,  Beethoven, 

Spohr,  Finck  (1831 ). 

March  18.  German  School  (VI). 
Von  Weber  (1786-1826,  Schubert  (1797- 
1828),  Schumann  (1810-1856). 

March  20. — German  School  (VII). 
Mendelssohn  (1809-1847). 

Recital  program : Titelouze(  1563-1633), 
Lully  (1633-1687),  Clcrambault  (1676- 
1749),  Dandrieu  (1684-1740),  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn. 

March  25. — French  School.  Gou- 
nod (1818-1893). 

March  27.— Modern  English  School 

(I) .  Smart  (1813-1879),  Stainer  (1840- 
18C.  9) , Morley  (1557- 1604) , Dykes  ( 1828- 
1876),  Stainer,  Dykes,  Bendedict  (1804- 
1885). 

April  1. —Modern  English  School 

(II) .  Smart.  Tours  (1838-1897),  Klvey 
(1816-1893).  Stainer,  Sullivan  (1842- 
1900),  Macfarren  (1813-1887). 

April  3 —Modern  English  School 

(III) .  Macfarren,  Woodward,  Barnbv 
(1838-1896),  Monk  (1823-1889),  Sulli- 
van, Elvey,  Smart. 

Recital  program:  Rheinberger  (1837- 
1902),  Tours,  Best  (1826-1897),  Barnbv, 

Guilmant  (1837- ). 

April  8.— Early  American.  Read 


(1757-1836),  Billings  (1746-1800),  Green 

1715 ),  Cole  (1774-1855),  Felton 

( 1769),  Holden  (1765-1844),  Shaw 

(1776-1848),  Ingalls  (1764-1828). 

April  10. — Modern  American.  Whit- 
ing (1842 ),  Chadwick  (1854 ), 

Mason  (1792-1872),  Oliver  (1800-1885), 

Stanley  (1851- ). 

Recital  program:  Buck  (1839- ), 

Chadwick,  Foote  (1853 ),  Whiting. 

GIFT  TO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  been  presented 
by  the  Detroit  alumni  with  a plaster 
cast  of  the  bronze  tablet  just  purchased 
to  mark  the  spot  on  the  west  side  of 
Bates  street,  near  Congress,  in  Detroit, 
where  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
University  was  established.  This  cast 
is  two  by  three  feet  in  size.  It  will  be 
suitably  encased  and  set  up  in  the 
Alumni  Room. 

The  inscription,  placed  under  a like- 
ness of  the  building,  is  as  follows:  — 

THE  ORIGINAL  BUILDING  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MICHIGAN. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN.  WHICH 
SINCE  1837  HAS  BEEN  ESTABLISHED 
AT  ANN  ARBOR,  WAS  ORIGINALLY  LO- 
CATED 

AT  DETROIT  AND  OCCUPIED  A BUILDING 
ERECTED  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  IN  1817-18 
ON  THE  SPOT  HERE  DESIGNATED. 


THE  FIRST  PROFESSORSHIPS  WERE  HELD 
BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MONTKITH  OF  THE 
FIRST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  AND  THE 
REV.  GABRIEL  RICHARD  OF  ST.  ANNR'S 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


FROM  1844  UNTIL  DEMOLISHED  IN  1858 
THE  BUILDING  WAS  OCCUPIED  BY  TIIE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  DETROIT. 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  IN  MICHI- 
GAN 

BEGAN  ITS  SESSIONS  IN  THIS  BUILDING 
OCTOBER  4TH,  1818. 


THIS  TABLET  IS  ERECTED  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  DETROIT, 

A.  D.  1901. 
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VICTOR  HUGO  CULP.BR ATION 

The  French  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  arranged  for  a Victor 
Hugo  Centennial  Celebration  February 
26  ill  Tappan  Hall.  The  program  fol- 
lows : — 

“Victor  Hugo  as  a Citizen.”  President 
James  B.  Angell. 

Readings  from  Hugo’s  Poems.  Mr.  V. 
E.  Francois. 

“Victor  Hugo  as  a Poet,”  Professor 
R.  B Canfield. 

“Victor  Hugo  as  a Novelist,”  Profes- 
sor Moritz  Levi. 

“Victor  Hugo  as  a Dramatist,”  Pro- 
fessor John  R.  Effinger. 

DR.  MITCH HLL,  OF  LONDON,  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  dental  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  has  had  an  inter- 
esting and  pleasant  visit  from  a member 
of  the  third  class  that  graduated  from 
the  school,  in  1878.  The  visitor  is  Dr. 
William  Mitchell,  of  London,  England. 
He  has  made  but  one  visit  since  he  grad- 
uated, up  to  the  present  time,  and  that 
many  years  ago.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  great- 
ly and  agreeably  surprised  at  what 
he  saw.  The  number  of  buildings  on  the 
Campus  has  more  than  doubled  since 
his  last  visit,  and  it  is  proximately  true, 
if  not  absolutely,  that  the  attendance  of 
the  University  as  a whole  has  doubled, 
It  certainly  is  true  of  the  majority  of 
its  departments.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  the  attendance  in  this  department 
has  increased  four  fold,  and  to  meet  the 
growing  demand,  the  facilities  have  been 
correspondingly  increased  and  improved. 
It  was  all  this,  that  gave  such  surprise 
and  pleasure  tothe  guest. 

Dr.  Mitchell’s  home  for  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  has  been  in  London,  He  has 
had  remarkable  professional  success. 
His  brother,  Dr.  L.  J.  Mitchell  also  an 
alumnus  of  this  department,  has  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  practice  of 
the  profession  and  shares  in  his  profes- 
sional success.  In  the  unusual  prosper- 
ity that  has  attended  Dr.  Mitchell,  he 
has  not  forgotten  his  Alma  Mater,  but 
has  remembered  her  in  a very  substan- 
tial way  by  the  donation  of  an  Odonto- 
logical  Museum,  that  has  required  many 
years  for  its  accumulation,  and  has  in- 
volved the  expenditure  of  a large  sum  of 
money.  The  collection  embraces  about 
fifteen  hundred  specimens.  The  collec- 
tion is  hardly  excelled,  if  equaled,  in 
this  country. 


INCREASED  FACILITIES  IN  ENGINEER- 
ING SHOPS 

With  the  construction  of  the  new 
engineering  building  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  which  is  to  be  completed 
by  1903-1904,  all  of  the  building  now 
known  as  the  engineering  laboratory 
will  be  used  for  engineering  shops.  The 
capacity  of  each  department  for  shops 
will  thus  be  greatly  enlarged.  The 
plans  now  drawn  up  by  Professor  W. 
L.  Miggett,  superintendent  of  the 
engineering  shops  at  the  University, 
propose  the  following  changes:  — 

To  the  wood  room  will  be  added  a 
space  fifty  by  forty  feet;  to  the  machine 
shop  a like  space.  The  basement  in 
the  east  wing  now  used  for  the  mechan- 
ical engineering  laboratory,  will  be 
used  for  a forge  shop,  and  the  space 
formerly  given  for  that  purpose  will  be 
added  to  the  foundry.  The  blue -print 
room  will  be  moved  to  the  top  floor  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  shops’  drawing 
room.  The  present  instrument  room 
will  also  be  enlarged,  and  the  whole  of 
the  west  end  of  the  central  building 
used  for  instrumental  work.  There  will 
be  considerable  new  apparatus.  The 
plans  for  this  are  as  follows:  new 

benches  for  pattern  making,  lathes, 
shapers,  etc.,  for  the  machine  shop; 
new  cupola,  brass  furnaces,  core  ovens, 
etc.,  for  the  foundry;  an  entire  new 
equipment  for  the  forge  shop,  consisting 
of  t went  v -eight  down -draft  forges, 
blast  and  exhaust  fans,  together  with 
several  machines  for  structural  iron 
work.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  de- 
partment faculty  to  develop  a new 
course  in  structural  steel  and  iron  work, 
necessitating  the  use  of  such  apparatus. 
All  of  the  piping  for  conveying  air  and 
gases  to  and  from  the  forges  will  be  put 
under  ground. 

There  were  three  hundred  and  eighty 
men  in  the  shops  last  semester,  but 
with  these  changes  double  the  number 
may  be  accommodated.  # 

A COUNTY  FAIR 

A County  Fair  (burlesque)  will  be  given 
in  the  gymnasiums  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  the  evenings  of  April  4 and 
5,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Athletic 
Association  and  Women’s  League, 
There  will  be  booths,  representing  the 
various  buildings  in  use  at  a county 
fair,  in  addition  to  which  will  be  a 
“gypsy  encampment,”  fortune  tellers, 
races  of  various  kinds,  acrobatic  per- 
formances, a merry -go- round,  and  other 
attractions. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  UNIVHRSITY  OF  MICH- 
IGAN 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  HarvaYd 
Graduates'  Magazine , there  is  presented 
the  table  annually  compiled  by  the 
Magazine,  showing  the  academic  pop- 
ulations of  thirteen  leading  American 
universities.  The  figures  are  furnished 
to  the  Magazine  by  the  various  uni- 
versities themselves,  and  are  thus  to  be 
regarded  as  correct.  The  table  “sepa- 
rately enumerates  'undergraduates'  (in- 
cluding distinct  Teachers’  Colleges); 
‘advanced  departments,’  which  in  many 
universities  admit  students  under  the 
same  conditions  as  to  undergraduate 
departments;  and  'adjunct departments,’ 
in  which  the  relation  to  the  university 
is  special,  or  the  courses  provided  do  not 
last  through  the  year.  Thus  the  school- 
of  agriculture  in  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota are  counted  In  the  table  as  stand- 
ing on  a similar  footing  to  summer 
schools.  Columbia  has  a peculiar  sys- 
tem of  teachers’  courses  given  elsewhere 
than  at  the  University:  the  custom  of 
the  Graduates'  A/tf£'<22’///*\however,isnot 
to  include  as  a part  of  the  university 
population  any  students  whose  work  is 
not  done  on  the  university  precincts, 
except  holders  of  traveling  fellowships.” 

On  such  a basis,  these  authentic  fig- 
ures show*  a ranking  as  follows:  — 

In  total  number  of  undergraduates, 
the  University  of  Michigan  ranks  fourth, 
with  1745  students.  Above  Michigan 
rank,  in  order,  Harvard,  California,  and 
Yale.  Below  Mcihigan,  in  order,  are 
Columbia  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Chicago. 

In  total  number  of  “advanced  stu- 
dents,” including  graduate  schools  and 
professional  schools,  Michigan  stands 
second,  being  surpassed  by  Columbia. 
Michigan  has  1722  advanced  students; 
Columbia.  1727.  Northwestern  comes 
next  with  1660,  550  of  whom  are  stu- 
dents of  dentistry.  Michigan’s  gradu- 
ate school  of  103  ranks  eleventh  among 
the  thirteen.  In  number  of  medical 
students,  Michigan  ranks  fifth,  with  474, 
being  surpassed,  in  order,  bv  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania.  Harvard,  ana  Northwes- 
tern. In  dentistry,  Michigan  with  200 
is  third;  Northwestern  leading,  with 
Pennsylvania  second.  Michigan’s  engi- 
neering school  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  undergraduate  figures. 
The  University  of  Michigan  law  school  is 
first,  with  819  students.  Harvard  comes 
next,  with  626. 

In  total  numbers  of  regular  students — 
excluding  summer  school  students, 


others  not  registered  fora  full  year,  and 
those  whose  work  is  not  pursued  inside 
the  university  precincts,  and  omitting 
duplications,  Michigan  is  surpassed  only 
by  Harvard.  Harvard  has  4123  stu- 
dents; Michigan,  .3465 ; Columbia,  3199 ; 
Minnesota,  2924;  California,  2754;  Yale, 
2650;  and  Pennsylvania,  2335. 

In  total  regular  and  adjunct  students, 
Michigan  has  fourth  place,  following 
Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Chicago. 

In  total  number  of  teachers,  Michigan 
ranks  eighth. 

MICHIGAN  MAN  AWARDED  FELLOWSHIP 

J.  Leslie  French,  of  Grand  Rapids,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1899,  and  a graduate  student  with 
Hebrew  as  a major  study,  in  1899-1900, 
has  been  aw*arded  the  fellowship  given 
by  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
carrying  with  it  two  years  of  study 
abroad  with  an  income  of  six  hundred 
dollars  each  year. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  REGENTS 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  was  in  session  Thursday, 
February  27,  and  the  following  were  the 
proceedings: — 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
French  Government  for  its  recent  gift  of 
fifty- four  books  to  the  general  library. 

Henry  S.  Downing,  Rolland  H.  Nee- 
lands,  Charles  F.  Keyser,  Benjamin 
Masselink,  and  Fred.  R.  Robinson  were 
given  each  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

Appointments  of  teachers  foi  the  Sum- 
mer School  were  made,  but  the  list  is  not 
yet  to  be  made  public. 

Dr.  John  A.  Watling,  professor  of 
operative  and  clinical  dentistry,  was 
given  a four  weeks’  leave  of  absence  for 
a trip  to  Florida  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  purchase  of  a tw'elve-inch  pipe 
cutting  machine  to  cost  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  was  authorized. 

The  first  ward  school  building  recently 
purchased  of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  literary  de- 
partment, and  will  be  known  as  West 
Hall. 

Miss  Bertha  Stuart  was  appointed  as 
assistant  in  the  Barbour  gymnasium 
with  a salary  of  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Lindley  Pyle  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Col- 
ton were  appointed  assistants  in  physics 
with  salaries  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  each. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Galloway  and  Mr.  David 
Olsen  were  appointed  as  assistants  in 
psychology  with  salaries  of  fifty  dollars 
each. 
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An  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars  was 
made  for  an  assistant  in  the  department 
of  English  and  rhetoric. 

Dr.  Winslow,  of  Boston,  was  appointed 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  place  of  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Bourland,  who  will  resign  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  appointment  of  Frederick  C.  Wil- 
son as  assistant  in  descriptive  geometry 
and  drawing,  with  a salary  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  was  made. 

The  auditing  board  was  authorized  to 
buy  water  pipes  and  electric  light  wire 
for  the  new  medical  building. 

Twenty-five  dollars  was  voted  to  build 
a magazine  and  book  rack  for  the  alumni 
rooms. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  AND  THE 
CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  AT  ROME 

In  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  of 
January  31,  that  paper’s  special  corre- 
spondent, William  E.  Curtis,  writes  from 
Rome,  Italy,  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  located  there.  This 
institution,  has  affilliated  schools  at  Jeru- 
salem and  Athens,  all  of  them  being 
under  the  care  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America. 

“Any  graduate  in  arts  of  an  American 
college  will  be  admitted  as  a student 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  his  pre- 
vious studies  have  been  of  such  a charac- 
ter as  to  fit  him  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities the  school  offers.  The  tuition  fee 
is  only  twenty-five  dollars  a year.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  paying  students, contribut- 
ing colleges  and  universities  are  author- 
ized to  name  one  student  each,  who  is 
entitled  to  free  instruction.  In  the  West 
the  contributing  colleges  are  theUniver- 
tics  of  Michigan,  Chicago,  Wisconsin, 
Northwestern  University,  Western  Re- 
serve University, the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  the  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  and  the  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute of  Evanston. 

“In  addition  to  the  regular  students, 
two  fellows  are  appointed  each  year, 
after  competitive  examination,  who  are 
exempt  from  the  tuition  fees  and  receive 
five  hundred  dollars  a year  as  compen- 
sation for  the  assistance  they  render  the 
institution.  ” 

Mr. Curtis  goes  on  to  say: — 

“In  looking  over  the  list  of  students  I 
am  quite  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  come  from  the 
western  states.  The  fifteen  who  have 
already  won  fellowships  in  competition 
during  the  six  years  of  the  school’s  ex- 
istence came  from  the  following  institu- 
tions:— 


Michigan  University.. 5 Princeton  3 

Yale  University 2 Tufts ..1 

Toronto ] Columbia ..  J 

Wisconsin .....J  Cornell  . .1" 

Thus  the  University  of  Michigan  has 
furnished  a third  of  the  total  number  of 
fellows  since  the  foundation  of  the 
school,  and  a number  equal  to  that  of 
Yale  and  Princeton,  the  next  highest  on 
the  list,  combined. 

In  number  of  students  enrolled  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  had  more 
than  the  number  furnished  by  any  three 
other  schools,  as  witness  the  following : — 

“The  students  who  have  beeu  enrolled 
since  the  institution  opened  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  following  colleges: — 

Michigan  University..  10  Yale ..... 3 

Dcpauw  3 Harvard  ..  2 

Vassar 2 Wellesley 3 

Smith  . 3 Toronto 2 

Wisconsin  2 Cornell  2 

Also  one  each  from  the  following : Bos- 
ton University,  Trinity,  Barnard,  Prince- 
ton, University  of  Chicago,  Oberlin, 
Iceland  Stanford,  Colgate,  Otterbein, 
State  College  of  Kentucky,  Emory, 
Wooster,  Hillsdale,  Williams,  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Colby  Colleges,  and  North- 
western, Washington,  and  Missouri  Uni- 
versities.” 

There  are  at  present  twenty* two  reg- 
ularly enrolled  students  in  the  school. 
Two  of  them,  T.L.  Comparette  and  Esther 
B.  VanDeman  are  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  two  fellows,  whose 
places  were  won  in  the  competitive  ex- 
aminations, are  both  University  of  Mich- 
igan graduates:  George  H.  Allen,  of  the 
class  of  ’98,  and  Charles  R.  Morey,  of  the 
class  of  ’99. 

Of  the  former  fellows  William  Warner 
Bishop,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  is 
now  instructor  in  Latin  in  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute;  Walter  Denison, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  profes- 
sor of  Latin  at  Oberlin ; and  Clarence  L. 
Meader  is  instructor  in  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 


Alumni 

Tub  Alumnus  is  dependent  for  the  reports  of 
various  alumni  meetings  upon  the  secretaries 
of  the  local  associations,  or  others  who  arc  in 
position  to  send  accounts  of  such  gatheriuga. 

THE  BOULDER  BANQUET 

The  alumni  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, of  Boulder,  Colo.,  held  the  first 
annual  banquet  of  their  local  association 
February  21.  The  organization  hasonly 
lately  been  completed,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  George  H.  Cattermole 
and  a few  other  enthusiasts,  and  has  de- 
veloped the  remarkable  fact  that  there 
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are  at  least  forty  alumni  of  Michigan 
University  in  Boulder  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. The  oldest  member  is  of  class 
of  ’63,  and  youngest  of  1900. 

Dr.  Charles  Ambrook,  ’70///,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  association ; Dr.  George  H. 
Cat  term  ole.  '91w,  vice  president;  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Nichols,  *91,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Susie  M.  Belser,  ’87,  treasurer.  The 
main  object  o!  the  club  is  to  promote  the 
good  fellowship  which  should  exist 
among  graduates  of  a common  alma 
mater,  and  also  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Michigan  in  the  West. 

Judge  Joseph  T.  Atwood,  ’92/.  pre- 
sided as  toastmaster.  The  following 
persons  responded  to  the  call  for  toasts: 
Dr.  W.  W.  Smith,  *74 m,  Mrs.  Susie  M. 
Belser,  ’87,  Dr.  Mary  Lowry,  '86m,  Dr. 
Mary  Ambrook,  ’91m,  Dr.  L.  Z.  Coman. 
'79 m,  Miss  Ruie  Connor,  '99,  Lambert 
Sternberg,  ’90/,  Dr.  H.  H.  Walker,  ’93. 
and  Guy  Duncan,  ’90. 

THE  DETROIT  BANQUET 

The  Detroit  University  of  Michigan 
Club  held  its  annual  dinner  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Russell  House  on 
the  evening  of  February  28.  Between 
one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  alumni  were  present.  The  toast- 
master for  the  evening  was  Hon.  David 
E.  Heineman,  '87,  and  the  speakers  on 
the  program  were  in  order  President 
Angell,  Justice  Claudius  B.  Grant,  ’59, 
and  *Rev.  Dr.  David  M.  Cooper,  '48. 
Dr.  Angell  spoke  most  entertainingly 
and  feelingly  of  his  hopes  for  the  future 
of  the  University.  He  foresaw  a reason- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  students, 
and  the  great  development  of  the  grad- 
uate schools.  For  this  development  he 
thought  that  funds  might  be  provided 
by  some  wealthy  man,  who  would  thus 
leave  a memorial  to  all  time.  The  spirit 
of  giving  seems  to  be  in  the  air  breathed 
by  the  wealthy  men  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  among 
them  may  wish  to  link  their  names  with 
the  destiny  of  our  University. 

Judge  Grant  sketched  the  litigation  by 
which  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
University  was  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  not  of  the 
legislature. 

Dr.  Cooper  referred  to  the  da>  s when 
the  fore-runner  of  the  present  Univer- 
sity had  been  established  in  Detroit. 
The ’‘University  of  Michigania"  was,  in 
fact,  the  prominent  feature  of  the  even- 
ing, as  this  banquet  was  the  occasion  for 
the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  tablet  to  be 
placed  on  the  site  of  the  building  in 
which  the  “University  of  Michigania’* 


was  established  under  the  charge  of 
Father  Gabriel  Richard  and  Rev.  John 
Monteith.  Dr.  Cooper  read  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  lives  of  these  two 
clergymen.  The  sketch  will  later  be 
published  in  the  Alumnus.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  regular  program  of  toasts, 
Mr.  Heineman  called  on  Dean  Hutchins, 
Dean  Hudson,  and  Regent  Lawton  who 
made  each  a few  appropriate  remarks. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are: — 

President — David  M.  Cooper,  '48. 

Vice-President — Marion  S.  Gerls,  '79. 

Secretary -Treasurer — D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr., 
*92- '95. 

Directors — David  E.  Heineman,  '87, 
and  E.  L.  Sanderson,  '92. 

Alumna  Director — Alice  J.  Lyon,  '83- 
*85. 

In  addition  to  the  two  directors  chosen 
the  following  hold  over  for  another 
year:  Ismena  Waite,  '80,  F.  L.  Bliss, 

*77,  Earl  D.  Babst,  ’93,  Myra  Post,  '95, 
Alexis  C.  Angell,  '78,  Harry  C.  Bulk- 
ley,  '92. 

Dexter  M.  Ferry , Jr. 

Secretary 

MEETING  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  CHICAGO 

A number  of  ^Michigan  engineering 
alumni  of  the  classes  of  '97,  '98,  '99,  ’(X), 
and  '01,  who  are  located  in  or  near  Chi- 
cago, met  informally  for  dinner  at  the 
Union  restaurant  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  1.  There  were  thirty-four 
present,  the  largest  number  from  any 
one  class  being  twelve  of  the  '99  men. 
After  the  dinner,  Edward  P.  Marsh,  '98, 
was  informally  chosen  toastmaster  for 
the  evening  and  he  carried  out  his  part 
in  a very  happy  manner. 

Theodore  Vladimiroff,  ’97,  was  called 
upon  for  the  leading  toast.  He  told,  in 
a most  interesting  way,  of  some  of  the 
experiences  through  which  he  had 
passed  while  serving  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  For  three  years  he  had 
held  the  position  of  chief  electrician  on 
board  the  U.  S.  S.  Helena,  and  had 
been  in  the  Philippine  and  China  wars, 
been  typhoon  bound  five  times,  helped 
rescue  the  survivors  of  the  wrecked  U. 
S.  S.  Charleston,  and  carried  the  first 
news  of  the  Spanish-American  war  and 
peace  settlement  to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu 
and  his  islanders.  Mr.  Vladimiroff 
gave  some  very  graphic  descriptions  of 
one  or  two  engagements  in  the  Philip- 

ines,  and  also  told  of  the  reception  on 

oard  ship  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  and  his 
suite.  In  Egypt,  the  Philippines,  China, 
and  Japan  he  had  run  across  Michigan 
men ; and  after  his  voyaging  of  ninety 
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thousand  miles,  be  was  especially  glad 
that  night  to  meet  with  his  old  class- 
mates. 

Thad  L.  Farnham,  ’97,  responded 
happily  to  the  toast,  “The  Football 
Team.”  He  had  played  football  some 
himself,  hut  had  never  seen  the  game 
played  as  it  was  by  Michigan’s  team 
last  fall.  He  said  Yost  was  the  greatest 
coach  in  the  country  today,  and  would 
bring  out  a still  better  team  next 
season. 

James  C.  Armstrong,  ’99,  told  of  his 
meeting  some  of  the  old  football  and 
baseball  men,  Count  Villa,  Ferbert, 
Allen,  and  Sheehan,  in  Alaska  about  -a 
year  ago.  Other  informal  toasts  were 
responded  to  by  Messrs.  Savage,  Mc- 
Naugliton,  Dratz,  Struck  man,  Bursley, 
Woods,  Bergbom,  Curtis,  and  Pratt. 
Four  members  of  a former  engineers’ 
glee  club  happened  to  be  present, 
Messrs.  Rummler,  Armstrong,  Ander- 
son, and  Bergbom,  and  they  favored  the 
crowd  with  “The  Yellow  and  the  Blue,” 
and  “Ann  Arbor.”  An  hour  or  so  was 
spent  by  the  boys  in  talking  over  the 
old  days  and  telling  by  each  wbat  he 
knew  of  absent  classmates,  before  the 
company  broke  up.  In  order  to  make 
this  informal  dinner  of  the  younger 
engineering  alumni  of  Michigan  a more 
frequent  affair,  a committee  to  ar- 
range for  future  meetings  was  ap- 
pointed: C.  W.  Whitney,  '99,  Eugene 

A.  Rummler,  ’01,  Frank  N.  Savage, 
'98,  and  G.  W.  D.  McNaughton,  '01. 
The  committee  trusts  that  all  young 
Michigan  engineers  coming  to  Chicago 
will  send  in  names  and  addresses. 

The  following  were  present  at  the 
dinner: — 

’97  Emmons  Collins,  ’97,  diemaker. 
Ideal  Mfg.  Co.,  Canal  St.;  Thad  L. 
Farnham,  ’97,  estimator,  Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey, 
111. ; Elmer  D.  Lyon,  ’97,  draftsman, 
Whiting  Co.;  Geo.  C.  Pratt,  ’97, 
auditing  dept.  Western  Electric  Co., 
259  Clinton  St. ; Emil  G.  Struck  man, 
’97,  mngr.gas  engine  dept. , Webster 
Mfg.  Co  . 924  So.  Kedzie  St. ; Theo. 
Yladimiroff,  ’97,  draftsman,  Chicago 
Edison  Co.,  139  Adams  St.;  Walter 
H.  Woods,  ’97,  salesman,  Kohler 
Bros.,  1808 Fisher  Bldg. 

’98  Edward  P.  Marsh,  '98,  inspector 
new  equipment,  C.  N.  W.Ry.,Oak 
Park,  111  ; Frank  X.  Savage.  ’98, 
asst,  civil  engineer,  Chicago  Edison 
Co.,  139  Adams  St. 

’99  Emanuel  Anderson,  ’99,  draftsman, 
Northwestern  Elevated  R.  R.  Co. 
James  C.  Armstrong,  ’99,  cement 


engineer,  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  16 
Astor  St. ; Joseph  A.  Bursley,  ’99, 
M.P.dept.,  Pennsylvania  Co. , Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. ; Edwin  W.  Conable, 
’99,  asst,  credit  man,  Barnhart 
Bros.  & Spiudler,  6211  Woodlawn 
Ave. ; Wm.  L.  Cooper,  ’99,  engin- 
eer, Robt.  W.  Hunt  & Co.,  1121 
Rookery  Bldg. ; Walter  T.  Curtis, 
’99,  chief  draftsman,  bridge  dept., 
C.  &N  W.  Ry.  room  3 Marine 
Bldg.  Harmon  A.  Harris,  ’99,  mngT. 
Automatic  Electric  Co.,  Washing- 
ton and  Union  Sts.;  Sanford  F. 
Harris,  ’99,  executive  dept.  Illin- 
ois Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  311 
Rookery  Bldg.;  John  T.  Mountain, 
’99,  asst,  statistician.  Chicago 
Edison  Co.,  139  Adams  St. ; Cary  D. 
Terrell,  ’99,  associate  editor,  Rail- 
way &*  Engineering  Review , 1305 
Manhattan  Bldg.;  Frank  Trott,  *99, 
estimator,  Whiting  Foundry  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Harvey,  111. ; Clarence  W. 
Whitney,  ’99,  associate  editor  West- 
ern E lec trician,  510  Marquette  Bldg. 
’00  Claude  K.  Bentley,  ’00,  asst, 
chief  draftsman,  Whiting  Foundry 
Equipment  Co. , Harvey,  111. ; Fred- 
eric A.  Bergbom,  ’00,  draftsman, 
American  Bridge  Co.,  1508  N,  Tal- 
man ; Frederick  N.  Bradley,  ’00, 
draftsman,  C.  & N,  W.  Ry. ; Carlos 
C.  Cleverdon,  ’00,  draftsman,  Pear- 
son Machine  Co.,  39  W.  Randolph 
St.;  Paul  A.  Dratz,  ’00,  inspector, 
Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Co., 
Harvey,  Ill.;A)fred  E.  Lindau,  ’00, 
draftsman,  C.  B.  & Q.  R.  R. ; Floyd 
J.  Page,  *00,  draftsman,  Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey. 
111.;  Harry  M.  Sedgwick.  ’00,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  S.  Wilks  Mfg. 
Co.,  53  S.  Clinton  St.;  Jacob  G. 
Young,  ’00,  draftsman,  Chicago 
Bridge  & Iron  Co.,  Washington 
Heights. 

*01  Hubert  W.  Carpenter,  *01,  drafts- 
man, Whiting  Foundry  Equipment 
Co.,  Harvey,  111.;  George  D.  Me 
Naughton,  ’01,  inspector,  Ralph 
Modjeski,  Mon  ad  nock  Bldg  ; Ernest 
Steck,  *01;  Eugene  A.  Rummler, 
’01,  solicitor  of  patents,  Rummler  & 
Rummler,  McVicar’s  Theater  Bldg. 

Clarence  H\  Whitney , '99e. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CI.UB  OP  KANSAS  CITY 

The  University  Club  of  Kansas  City 
has  recently  established  itself  in  large 
and  commodious  quarters,  and  is  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  club  house  has  given  the 
Club  a considerable  impetus.  The 
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house  contains  library  and  reception 
room,  billiard  room,  grill  room,  and 
women1!  dining  room,  on  the  first  floor. 
The  second  floor  will  be  occupied  with 
■apartments  for  those  members  who 
live  in  the  building.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment  is  richly  and  appropriately 
furnished.  The  Club’s  membership 
has  been  limited  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  of  this  number  one  hundred 
twenty-seven  are  enrolled.  Hon.  San- 
ford B.  Ladd.  ’65,  is  president  cf  the 
Club,  and  Oliver  H.  Dean,  ’68,  70/,  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 


News  from  the  Classes 

Alumni  are  requested  to  contribute  to  this 
department.  When  newspaper  clippings  are 
sent.  V sure  that  date  and  place  are  stated 
Distinguish  between  date  of  paper  aiul  d»»»*  ol 
event  recorded.  Report  all  error**  at  once 

’57 

Edwin  B.  Wight,  ’57,  may  now  be  ad- 
dressed care  of  The  Wendell,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

’60 

James  F.  Spalding,  ’60,  has  tempora- 
rily changed  his  address  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  Box  171,  Ocean  Park,  Calif. 

’66 

Charles  A.  Sanford,  ’66,  is  in  the 
real  estate  business  at  Courtney,  N.  Dak. 
From  1876  to  1883  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Lansing,  Mien.  From 
1898  to  1900  he  was  a representative  in 
the  North  Dakota  legislature. 

’68 

William  D.  Fritts,  68^,  is  proprietor  of 
a fruit  farm  at  Broderick,  Calif. 

Archibald  B.  Darragh,  ’68,  is  a banker 
at  St.  Louis,  Mich.  He  was  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Jackson 
county  from  1867  to  1869.  From  1872  to 
1874,  he  was  treasurer  of  Gratiot  county, 
and  from  1893  to  1894,  he  was  mayor  of 
St.  Louis.  From  1883  to  1885,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature. 

70 

Eugene  F.  Cooley,  70,  is  proprietor 
of  the  Michigan  Supply  Company,  a 
concern  dealing  in  mill  supplies,  at 
Lansing,  Mich. 

71 

Rush  J.  Shank,  ’71m,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Lansing,  Mich.  He 
was  for  six  years  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Soldiers’  Home,  and  is  now  Burgeon 
of  the  Pension  Board. 


Perry  A.  Randall,  71,  73/,  is  practic- 
ing law  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Charles.  S.  Thomas,  71/,  who  was 
governor  of  Colorado  during  1899  and 
1900,  is  now  practicing  law  in  Denver, 
as  head  of  Thomas,  Bryant  & Lee,  at 
621  Ernest  & Cranmer  Bldg.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  city  attorney  of  Denver, 
1875-76,  and  member  for  Colorado  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
from  1884  to  1896. 

William  McKnight  Ritter,  71,  occupies 
himself  with  astronomy.  He  may  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory  and  Nautical  Almanac 
Office,  in  which  he  is  assistant,  at  Mil- 
ton,  Pa. 

72 

Patrick  F.  Hogan,  ’72m,  is  a physi- 
cian in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Address,  619 
3rd  St.  From  1891  to  1895  he  was  sani- 
tary inspector  of  the  health  department 
of  Brooklyn. 

Robert  D.  McDonald.  72/,  practiced 
law  until  1890,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  in  the  banking  business.  His  ad- 
dress is  Danville,  111. 

Wm.  T.  Underwood,  72,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  His  office  is  in  the 
Reaper  Blk.  He  holds  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  granted  March  12,  1875. 

73 

Arthur  A.  Birney,  73/,  is  practicing 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  U.  S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  1893  to  1897. 

Loyal  E.  Knappen,  73,  is  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Knappen  & Kleinhans,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mr.  Knappen 
has  been  a member  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
bar  for  more  than  a decade.  Before 
moving  to  Grand  Rapids,  he  practiced  at 
Hastings,  Mich. 

Edson  B,  Bauder,  73/,  is  a practicing 
lawyer  of  Cleveland,  O.  His  residence 
is  249  Kennard  St.,  and  his  business 
address  is  236  Superior  St.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children.  From 
1882  to  1892,  Mr.  Bauder  was  pro- 
fessor of  medical  jurisprudence  in 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 
and  the  Cleveland  Medical  College. 
He  is  at  present  professor  of  medical 
ethics  in  the  Cleveland  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons. 

Clarence  M.  Burton,  73,  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Society. 

John  A.  Davis,  73m,  may  be  addressed 
at  Farmer  City.  111. 
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74 

Thomas  E.  Ellison,  74/,  is  an  attor- 
ney at  law  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  From 
1895  to  1899  he  was  a state  senator. 

Chester  T.  Lane,  74,  has  been  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  since  1879. 

Horace  Barnard,  74/,  is  a farmer  at 
Frederick,  S.  Dak. 

Anna  M.  Chandler,  74,  77A.M.  is 
principal  of  the  high  school  in  Escanaba, 
Mich.  From  1888  to  1900  she  wa9  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Marquette, 
Mich. 

75 

James  M.  Barrett,  75,  is  a lawyer  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  From  1886  to  1890  he 
served  as  state  senator.  Mr.  Barrett  is 
at  present  one  of  the  trustees  of  Purdue 
University. i 

John  W.  Parks,  75/,  lives  at  Ply- 
mouth, Ind.  He  represents  his  district 
in  the  senate  of  Indiana. 

Seraph  Frissell,  ’75m,  is  a physician 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  Address,  181 
State  St. 

76 

Nelson  D.  Blood,  m’72-73,  received 
the  degree  of  M . D.  at  Bellevue  Med- 
ical College  in  1874.  He  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Harmon  Y.  Longacre,  76 m,  is  a phy- 
sician and  druggist  at  St.  Charles,  111. 

77 

Franklin  E.  Walbridge,  77m,  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon  at  141  Wisconsin 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

William  McCarroll,  77,  ’81m,  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Pontiac,  Mich. 

George  C.  Comstock,  77,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  department  of  Wis- 
consin University  in  1883,  is  director  of 
the  Washburn  Observatory  and  professor 
of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

William  H.  Ligbtner,  77,  is  practic- 
ing law  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  His  office  is 
in  the  Gilfillan  Blk. 

78 

John  B.  Johnson,  78/,  has  been  dean 
of  the  college  of  mechanics  and  engi- 
neering in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
since  1898.  From  1883  to  1898he  was  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering  in  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis.  He  is  the  author  of 
“The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Survey- 
ing, “ “Modern  Framed  Structures,’ * 
“Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifica- 
tions,’ 1 and  ‘ ‘ Materials  of  Construction . ’ ’ 
While  in  St.  Louis  he  conducted  a large 


testing  laboratory  in  which  all  the  United 
States  timber  tests  were  made. 

William  L.  Jenks,  78,  is  practicing 
law  at  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Charles  H.  McKain,  78m,  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Vicksburg,  Mich. 

79 

Richard  G.  DePuy,  79,  ’81A,  is  a phy- 
sician and  surgeon  at  Jamestown,  N. 
Dak.  He  has  been  United  States  exam- 
ining surgeon  since  1896  and  county 
physician  since  1883. 

Jesse  F.  Millspaugh,  79,  m’81-’82,  is 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Winona,  Minn.  From  1879  to  1882  he 
wa9  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Frankfort,  Ind.;  from  1883  to  1890  he 
was  principal  of  the  Salt  Lake  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  from  1890  to  1899  he  was 
superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Frantz  H.  Coe,  79,  ’88m,  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Seattle,  Wash.  He 
is  located  in  the  Burke  Bldg. 

Orville  S.  Brumback,  79/,  is  an  at- 
torney and  counsellor  at  law  in  Toledo, 
O.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ohio 
legislature  from  1885  to  1887.  He  is  at 
present  trustee  of  the  Toledo  Public 
library,  and  director  in  various  banking, 
railroad,  mercantile,  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

'80 

Francis  H.  Dodds,  80/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  In  1892  and 
1893  he  was  city  attorney  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. 

Frank  C.  Wolf,  'SOfi,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Wolf  & Chilson,  wholesale 
and  retail  druggists,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Byron  S.  Waite,  ’80,  is  practicing  law 
in  Detroit.  Address,  79  Hancock  Ave.  E. 
From  1883  to  1888  he  was  United  States 
commissioner;  from  1889  to  1895  he  was 
a member  of  the  Michigan  legislature; 
from  1895  to  1898  he  was  assistant  prose 
cuting  attorney  of  Wayne  County,  and 
from  1899  to  1900  he  was  circuit  judge  of 
Wayne  County. 

Francis  G.  Gardiner,  ’80m,  is  a physi- 
cian at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address,  4919  But- 
ler St.  He  is  president  of  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Bank,  of  Pittsburg. 

’81 

Thomas  B.  Bronson,  ’81,  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  modern  language  depart- 
ment of  the  Lawrenceville  school  at 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  since  1892.  From 
1881  to  1892,  he  was  teacher  of  modern 
languages  in  the  Michigan  Military 
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Academy.  He  is  the  author  of  a num- 
ber of  French  and  German  text  books 
for  school  and  college  use. 

Maurice  M.  Houseman,  '81,  is  prac- 
ticing law  iii  Chicago.  His  address  is 
1206  Marquette  Bldg.  He  has  two  sons, 
but  his  wife  is  deceased. 

’83 

Frederick  W.  Arbury,  '83,  is  a repre- 
sentative of  Silver,  Burdett  & Co.,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.  His  address  is  176  Lafay- 
ette Ave.  From  1883  to  1888  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Fenton,  Mich; 
from  1888  to  1891,  at  Houghton,  Mich.; 
and  from  1891  to  1895,  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  He  has  been  with  Silver,  Bur- 
dett & Co.  since  1895. 

Charles  H.  Black,  *83,  is  wholesale 
manager  of  the  Seattle  Hardware  Co., at 
Seattle,  Wash.  He  has  also  held  the 
position  of  treasurer  of  the  Union  Tran- 
sit Co.  and  of  the  Wallace  Lumber 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Carman  N.  Smith,  '83,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Minnesota  bar, 
at  Minneapolis,  in  1884.  He  practiced 
law  in  Minneapolis  until  very  recently, 
when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Michi- 
gan Chemical  Co.,  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 

’84 

John  M.  Zane,  ’84,  is  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Shope,  Mathis,  Zane  & Weber, 
lawyers,  with  offices  at  100  Washington 
St.,  Chicago. 

Willis  John  Abbott,  84/,  is  now  living 
in  Ann  Arbor.  He  has  had  a large  ex- 
perience, both  as  editor  and  author. 
From  1893  to  1895  he  was  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times ; from  1895  to  1898  writ- 
ing editor  on  the  New  York  Journal. 
During  the  last  presidential  campaign 
he  was  manager  of  the  Democratic 
national  press  bureau.  He  is  now 
editor  of  the  Pilgrim , a magazine  re- 
cently founded  at  Battle  Creek . He  is  the 
author  of  Blue  Jackets  of  '76;  Blue 
Jackets  of  1812;  Bluejackets  of  1861; 
Battle  Fields  and  Camp  Fires;  Battle 
Fields  of  1861;  Battle  Fields  and  Victory; 
Carter  Henry  Harrison,  a Memoir.  Mr. 
Abbott’s  magazine,  the  Pilgrim,  last 
year  established  a scholarship  in 
Bnglish  in  the  University.  He  will  con- 
tribute a criticism  of  present  day  stu- 
dent journalism  at  the  University  to 
the  Journalist’s  (May)  number  of  the 
Alumnus. 

Mary  E.  Allen,  ’84,  has  been  dean  of 
the  woman’s  department,  Pomona  Col- 
lege, Claremont, Calif. , since  1899.  From 
1887  to  1891  she  was  associate  professor 
of  Greek  at  the  University  of  South  Da- 


kota. From  1894  to  1897  she  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Oakland  Seminary,  at  Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Rowland  W.  Bailey,  '84 d,  is  practic- 
ing dentistry  at  Omaha,  Neb.  He  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Paxton  Blk. 

Emma  W.  Mooers,  '84m,  is  with  the 
McLean  Hospital  at  Waverly,  Mass. 

Charles  J.  Scroggs,  '84,  is  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Scroggs  & Mounett,  at 
Bucyrus,  O. 

’85 

John  W.  Ferdon,  ’85/,  has  recently 
removed  from  Hazelhurst,  Wis.,  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  His  address  is  89  Paris 
Ave. 

Ora  Thompson  Ross,  '85,  lives  at 
Rensselaer,  lnd. 

'86 

Claus  S.  Claussen,  '86,  is  a member 
of  the  firm  of  C.  F.  Claussen  & Sons, 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  pickles 
and  vinegars,  Western  Ave.  and52d  St., 
Chicago. 

Edgar  D.  Smith,  '86^,  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  Rush  Medical 
College  in  1891,  and  is  now  practicing 
his  profession  in  Chicago.  Aadress  306 
Division  St. 

James  T.  Upjohn,  '86m,  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Upjohn  Pill  & Granule  Co., 
manufacturing  pharmacists,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

'88 

Homer  E.  Parshall,  '88 d,  is  practicing 
his  profession  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Ad- 
dress, 58  Unter  den  Linden. 

Marion  DeVries,  '88/,  has  been  general 
appraiser  of  the  Port  of  >Jew  York,  since 
August  22,  1900.  Address,  United  States 
Appraiser’s  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Frederick  F.  Sharpless,  '88,  has  chang- 
ed his  address  from  West  Chester,  Pa., 
to  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Gage- Day,  ’88m,  is  practicing 
her  profession  at  207  Wall  St.,  Kingston- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  She  is  a member  of 
the  New  York  State  Medical  Association 
and  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Willard  Pope,  '88^,  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Detroit  Bridge  alid  Iron 
Works.  His  addresses  Jefferson  Flats, 
Detroit. 

Amzi  W.  Strong,  '8 SI,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  His  address  is  1016 
Ashland  Blk. 

Robert  D.  McLeod,  ’88,  is  a lawyer 
at  Leadville,  Colo.  He  was  city 
attorney  of  Leadville  from  1894  to  1896, 
and  from  1898  to  1900.  He  is  at  present 
county  judge  of  Lake  County,  Colo. 

Achsa  S.  Parker,  '88;  lives  at  Mankato, 
Minn. 
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Mae  Beadle.  ’84  -’87,  daughter  of 
General  Beadle,  *61,  ‘67/,  is  the  wife  of 
Fred  G.  Frink,  ’86,  for  some  years  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho. 

Gardner  K.  Wilder,  ’88/,  is  a resident 
of  Hilo.  Hawaii,  where  he  is  practicing 
law.  He  was  deputy  attorney  general  for 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  November  2, 
1892,  to  Sept.  4,  1894.  and  was  judge  of 
the  third  and  fourth  circuits  of  the 
Islands  from  November  1,  1898,  to  June 
14. 1900. 

*89 

Benjamin  P.  Bourland,  ’89,  has  given 
up  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of 
French  in  the  University,  to  become 
professor  of  Romance  languages  in  Adel- 
bert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

Elizabeth  J.  Child,  ’89m,  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Bethel,  Vt. 

Hattie  Crosby  Jennings,  ’89,  has  re- 
cently changed  her  address  from  116 
Lincoln  Ave.  to  728  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Jacob  W.  Jungman,  *89rf,  is  practi- 
cing in  Cleveland,  O.  His  address  is 
89  Euclid  Ave.  Dr.  Jungman  was  in 
Ann  Arbor  a short  time  ago. 

G.  Fred  Rush,  ’89,  ’93  A.  M.,  has  been 
master  in  chancery  of  the  superior 
court  of  Cook  county,  111.,  since  1895. 
His  address  is  Room  1115,  100  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago. 

Louis  Murbach,  '89,  *90,  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  biological  department  in 
the  Central  high  school  at  Detroit  since 
1897.  He  is  also  an  associate  editor  on 
the  staff  of  School  Science.  From 
1890  to  1891  he'  taught  zoology  in  the 
Detroit  high  school.  From  1891  to 

1892  he  was  an  instructor  in  morphol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 

1893  he  was  an  assistant  in  zoology  in 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  from 

1894  to  1895  he  was  a fellow  and  an  as- 
sistant in  biology  and  morphology  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

’90 

Samuel  R.  Boyce,  ’90^,  ’99m,  is  lec- 
turer in  pharmacognosy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

Edmund  Sullivan,  ’90/,  is  an  attor- 
ney at  law  with  offices  at  Berlin,  N.  H., 
and  Groveton,  N.  H. 

Filibert  Roth,  ’90,  has  recently  re- 
moved from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  forestry  in  Cornell 
University,  to  1533  T St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  From  1890  to  1898  he  was 
a special  agent  and  expert  in  the  United 


States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is 
now  chief  of  the  Forestry  Department, 
division  R. 

Lyle  C.  Bacon,  ’90m,  is  practicing  his 
profession  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.  Address, 
Low  rev  Arcade. 

Willie  C.  Gates.  ’90m,  is  surgeon  for 
the  Victoria  Copper  Company,  and  also 
for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway  at  Rockland,  Mich. 

’91 

George  K.  Browning,  ’91/,  practices  at 
Zanesville,  O.  From  1894  to  1900  he 
was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Muskingum 
Connty.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican county  committee.  Address,  47 
W.  Fourth  St. 

Edward  J.  Woodworth,  ’91,  is  prac- 
ticing law’  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Arthur  K.  Holmes,  ’91/,  ’92LL.M.,  is 
practicing  law  at  Menominee,  Mich. 

Albert  W.  Tressler,  *91,  is  assistant 
professor  of  pedagogy  and  inspector  of 
high  schools,  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Emery  C.  Pyle,  ’91/,  is  an  attorney, 
with  offices  in  the  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  He  lives  at  14  Calvin  St., 
East  Walnut  Hills,  a suburb  of  Cincin- 
nati. He  was  married  September  2, 
18%,  to  Flora  M.  Nieman. 

George  R.  Brandon,  ’91^,  ia  now  with 
the  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Com- 
pany, of  Harvey,  111. 

Norman  E.  Goodrich,  ’91/,  is  manag- 
ing editor  of  /everywhere  Will  Carle- 
ton’s  paper.  New  York  City.  His  ad- 
dress is  409  Pearl  St. 

George  H.  Cattermole,  ’91m,  is  profes- 
sor of  diseases  of  children  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Harry  D.  Jewell.  ’91/,  ’92.  LL.  M.,has 
been  judge  of  probate  for  Kent  county, 
Mich.,  since  1897.  His  address  is  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Gustav  A.  Kleene,  ’91,  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Peoria,  111.  His  ad- 
dress is  210  4tli  Ave. 

Robert  E.  Lewis,  ’91m.  is  practic- 
ing medicine  at  Macomb,  111.  He  is  an 
eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist.  He 
plaved  on  the  ’Varsity  baseball  team  in 
1889-90. 

John  C.  Taylor,  ’91m,  is  an  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  specialist  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 

James  S.  Shortle,  /’89-’90,  is  practic- 
ing lawr  at  184  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  He 
is  a member  of  the  firm  of  Cox,  Hcld- 
man  & Shortle. 
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’92 

Perry  Smith,  Jr.,  ’92/,  ia  a lawyer  at 
Zanesville,  O.  He  is  also  interested 
somewhat  in  coal  mining.  Address, 
Zanesville  Bank  Bldg. 

William  L.  Holloway,  ’92/,  is  district 
judge  for  the  ninth  judicial  district  of 
Montana.  Address,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

William  W.  Bishop,  ’92,  is  the  libra- 
rian and  also  an  instructor  in  the  aca- 
demic department  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Address, 
59  Livingston  St. 

Perry  F.  Trowbridge,  ’92,  instructor 
in  chemistry  in  the  University,  has  re- 
signed to  become  chief  chemist  for  the 
Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Company  of 
Croswell,  Mich.,  at  a salary  some  three 
times  the  size  of  that  he  received  as 
instructor. 

James  H.  Whitely,  ’92/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  wdth 
offices  at  312  Palladio  Bldg. 

Peter  J.  Noer,  ’92m,  is  a physician  and 
surgeon  at  Menominee,  Mich. 

Frank  A.  Spies,  ’92/,  is  a manufacturer 
at  Menominee,  Mich. 

Samuel  W.  Stewart,  ’92/,  has  been 
judge  of  the  third  judicial  district  of  Salt 
Lake  City  and  County  since  January  7, 
1901.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the  bench 
he  was  in  the  legislature  of  1899,  as  a 
representative  of  Salt  Lake  County. 

Frank  B.  Humphreys,  ’92m,  is  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Angola,  Ind. 

George  G.  Prentis,  ’92,  ’93/,  may  be 
addressed  at 66  Buhl  Blk.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Carl  C.  Warden,  ’92,  ’95m,  has  been 
professor  of  operative  surgery  and  anat- 
omy in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Nashville  since  1899.  Ad- 
dress, 135  N.  Spruce  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

’93 

Samuel  H.  Arthur,  ’93m,  ’92 d,  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Scranton,  Ia. 

Edward  P.  Cummings,  ’93,  is  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.  From  1895  to  1898  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  schools  at  Spring  Lake,  Mich. 

Vladimir  A.  Geringer,  ’93,  94/,  is 
practicing  law  in  Chicago.  His  address 
is  150  W.  12th  St.  In  1897  he  was  as- 
sistant city  prosecutor  of  Chicago. 

Henry  N.  Goddard,  ’93,  is  teaching 
chemistry  and  nature  study  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.  He 
has  been  teaching  there  ever  since  leav- 
ing the  University.  His  address  is  211 
New  York  Ave. 

Ambrose  C.  Hindman.  ’93/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  His 
address  is 99 Clinton  St. 


Joseph  L-  Miller,  93,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  100  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mary  F.  Power,  '93,  is  a teacher  in 
the  Detroit  Central  high  school.  Her 
address  is  38  Alexandrine  Ave.  E. 

Fred  M.  Prettvman,  ’93 d,  is  a pros- 
perous dentist  in  Brazil,  South  Amer- 
ica. He  has  offices  at  Sao  Paulo  and 
Campinas.  His  address  is  Sao  Paulo. 

Verne  A.  Wright,  ’93/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago  with  offices  in  the  Teu- 
tonic Bldg.  From  1895  to  1897  he  was 
assistant  city  attorney. 

Carrie  M.  Sperry,  '93,  ’00A.M.,  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Edwin  C.  Roedder,  *93,  ’94  A.  M.,  ’98 
Ph.  D.,  is  instructor  in  German  in  Wis- 
consin University. 

Frank  E.  Sevbold,  93d,  has  opened  an 
office  in  Ann  Arbor.  He  formerly  prac- 
ticed in  Marlette,  Mich. 

’94 

Calvin  R.  Blwood,  ’94m,  is  practicing 
his  profession  as  a specialist  in  diseases 
of  the  eve  and  the  ear,  at  Menominee, 
Mich.  In  1894-95  he  was  assistant  phy- 
sician to  the  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum. 
He  was  married  in  1897  to  Harriet  Spies, 
of  Menominee.  They  have  one  child, 
Lois,  born  in  1898. 

John  H.  Hassinger,  ’94/,  is  a lumber- 
man at  Barnes,  Pa. 

Sarah  M.  Howard,  ’94,  has  been  teach- 
ing Latin,  French,  and  German  in  the 
high  school  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  since 
her  graduation.  Her  address  is  436  S. 
Park  St. 

D.  F.  Lyons,  ’94,  was  in  Ann  Arbor, 
recently.  He  lives  at  Fenton,  Mich., 
and  is  state  agent  for  D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

AnnaM.  MacCracken,  ’94,  is  teaching 
history  in  the  high  school  at  Xenia,  O. 
Her  address  is  247  N.  King  St. 

Samuel  D.  Magers,  ’94,  is  an  instructor 
in  physiology  at  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Ypsilanti.  From  1894  to  1895 
he  was  principal  of  the  Hamilton  Street 
school  at  Houston,  Texas.  From  1895 
to  1900  he  was  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Houston,  Texas.  Last  June  he 
received  the  degTee  of  M.  S.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Edgar  M.  Morsman,  Jr.,  ’94,  ’95/,  is 
practicing  law  in  Omaha,  Neb.  His  ad- 
dress is 327  Omaha  National  Bank  Bldg. 

John  F.  Peters,  ’94/,  is  practicing  law 
in  Detroit.  Mich.  His  address  is  208 
Ferry  Ave.  He  has  held  the  positions 
of  clerk  to  the  president  of  the  Michi- 
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gan  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  and  of  deputy 
register  of  probate  for  Wayne  County. 

Delos  F.  Wilcox,  ’94,  ’95  A.M.,  is  a 
farmer  and  student  at  Elk  Rapids,  Mich. 
In  1897  he  was  secretary  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Association  of  Cleveland.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  books,  among  them 
being  “ Municipal  Government  in  Mich- 
igan and  Ohio,"  “The  Study  of  City 
Government,"  and  “ Ethical  Marriage." 

John  T.  Wagner,  ’94/,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Wagner  & Williams,  attor- 
neys and  counselors  at  law,  with  offices  in 
Norristown,  Fa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Norristown  address  is  415  Swede  St. ; 
Philadelphia,  501  Girard  Bldg. 

Henry  E.  Nageley,  '94/,  mention  of 
whose  marriage  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber Alumnus,  is  the  present  city  attor- 
ney of  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Frederic  L.  Osenburg,  ’94,  is  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Elsinore,  Calif.  The 
the  last  six  years  he  has  taught  in  El- 
sinore with  the  exception  of  one  year 
spent  as  instructor  in  history  in  the  high 
school  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Frederick  W.  Ashton,  ’94/,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  Ashton  & Mayer,  law- 
yers at  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Warren  H.  Lewis,  ’94,  is  assistant  in 
anatomy  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  Jr.,  ’90- ’91, 
is  a member  of  the  firm  Wing  & Chad- 
bourne,  Chicago.  The  firm  is  located  in 
the  New  York  Life  Bldg. 

Gilbert  W.  Phelps,  ’94/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Heppner,  Ore. 

Alexander  G.  Burr,  ’94l,  is  an  attorney 
at  law  at  Bottineau,  N.  Dak.  He 
was  state’s  attorney  for  Bottineau  County, 
from  1895  to  1897.  From  1897  to  1900 
he  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Ceylon  S.  Kingston,  ’94,  is  teach- 
ing Latin  and  American  history  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Cheney, 
Wash.  From  1894  to  1897  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  West  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

Augustus  W.  Crane,  ’94m,  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Walter  M.  Hamilton,  ‘94,  ’96  A.  If., 
who  last  commencement  took  a teacher's 
diploma  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  State  School 
of  Mines,  at  Golden,  Colo. 

'95 

Daniel  B.  Ninde,  ’95/,  is  an  attorney  at 
law  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Hugh  G.  Keegan,  '95/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Clayton  A.  Peters,  ’95,  is  teaching  bot- 
any and  zoology  in  the  academic  depart- 


ment of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Address,  1250  Fortieth 
St.  From  1896  to  1901  Mr.  Peters  was  a 
teacher  in  the  state  normal  school 
at  Edinboro,  Pn. 

Henry  R.  Kellogg,  ’95,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Detroit  To-Day , Detroit,  Mich. 

Jennie  E.  Work,  '95,  last  year  a teach- 
er in  the  Western  College,  Oxford,  O.,  is 
this  year  taking  graduate  work  in  the 
University. 

Alice  E.  Wadsworth,  ’95,  has  recently 
changed  her  address  from  New  Britain, 
Conn,  to  Springfield,  Mass. 

Edgar  W.  Norris,  ’95/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Onarga,  111. 

Fannie  E.  Sabin,  ’95,  may  be  addressed 
at  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal,  De 
Kalb.  111. 

Florence  Milton  Richardson,  ’95m, 
lives  at  1529  Hawthorne  Ave. , Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Otto  E.  Lessing,  *95,  is  instructor  in 
German  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Charlotte  G.  Noble,  ’95.  whose  mar- 
riage to  George  M.  MacGregor,  was 
mentioned  in  the  January  Alumnus,  was 
employed  during  1900  by  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission.  Her  hus- 
band is  a graduate  of  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, class  of  ’94,  and  is  now  a fourth 
year-student  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  med- 
ical school.  Address,  1709  Fairroount 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Louis  J.  Goodyear,  ’95.  who  since 
graduation  has  taught  in  the  high  schools 
of  Allegan,  Hastings,  and  Grand  Rap- 
ids, in  this  state,  has  given  up  teaching 
for  business.  He  and  his  brother,  Dwight 
L.  Goodyear,  /’95-’96,  ’96-’98,  now  con- 
stitute the  J.  S.  Goodyear  Company, 
doing  a dry  goods  business,  at  Hastings, 
Mich. 

William  H.  Atterbury,  *95 h,  is  a phy- 
sician and  surgeon  at  Litchfield,  Mich. 

Jonathan  J.  Bishop,  ’95/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

Charles  H.  Conrad,  ’95, is  an  importer 
and  roaster  of  coffees,  in  Chicago.  His 
address  is  3940  Lake  Ave. 

Herbert  A.  Dancer,  ’95,  ’97/,  is  prac- 
ticing lawr  in  Duluth,  Minn.  His  office 
is  in  the  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Minnie  Pearl  Howell,  ’95,  is  teaching 
at  Kankakee,  111. 

Philip  S.  Hudson,  ’95/,  lives  at  22 
Dawson  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Pa. 

Horace  W.  King,  ’95r,  is  a provincial 
supervisor  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
His  address  is  Sorsogon,  Sorsogon 
Province,  P.  I. 

Burt  T.  Ruthruff,  ’95</,  is  practicing 
in  Huron,  O.  He  recently  visited  his 
parents  in  Ann  Arbor. 
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Homer  W.  Wyckoff,  ’95*,  may  be  ad-’ 
dressed  at  Room  45f  203  Washington  St., 
Chicago. 

William  C.  Michaels,  ’95/,  is  junior 
partner  in  the  legal  firm  of  Haff  & Mi- 
chaels, 521  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Burton  J.  Onstine,  ’95/,  is  a lawyer  in 
Spokane,  Wash.  He  is  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Roche  & Onstine,  with  rooms  in 
the  Ziegler  Blk. 

Albert  L.  Lehman  ,95/,  notice  of  whose 
marriage  appeared  in  the  January  Alum- 
nus. is  in  practice  of  law  at  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 

Emma  Maude  Caswell,  ’91 -’93,  is  now 
Mrs.  Fred  Dusenbury.  She  lives  at 
Utica,  Mich. 

’96 


Elbert  F.  Blakeley,  ’96/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Painesvillc,  O. 

William  H.  Anderson,  ’96/,  notice  of 
whose  marriage  is  found  in  the  January 
Alumnus,  is  superintendent  and  general 
attorney  of  the  Illinois  Anti-Saloon 
League,  with  offices  in. the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Bldg.,  at  Springfield. 

George  H.  Wooton,  ’%</,  is  a practic- 
ing dentist  at  Akron,  la. 

'97 

William  B.  Rich,  ’97,  lives  at  Clare- 
mont Ranch,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 
His  postoffice  address  is  Ramona,  in  the 
same  county. 

Ellen  C.  Rogers,  *97,  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Columbus,  O.  Her 
address  is  1256  Eastwood  Ave. 

William  W.  Waterman,  ’93- ’95,  may 
be  addressed  at  567  W.  113th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Roy  H.  Williams,  ’97/,  is  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Erie  county,  O.  His 
address  is  Sandusky. 

Paul  A.  Cowgill,  ’97,  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Michigan  City, 
Ind. 

Annie  Hegeler, ’93-'%,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Germany,  where  she  has 
been  studying  in  the  University  of 
Munich.  She  may  now  be  addressed  at 
LaSalle,  111. 

Ralph  C.  Taggart,  *97,  took  the  degTee 
of  M.  E.  last  June  at  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago,  where  he  had  been  teaching 
for  several  years.  He  is  now  with  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Company,  137  Broad- 
way, New  York  City  engaged  as  an 
electrician.  His  residence  is  145  Halsey 
St.,  Brooklyn. 

George  D.  Jennings,  "97,  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Covina, 


Calif.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  medical  college  of  Northwes- 
tern University  in  1899. 

Clare  H.  Stearns,  ’97/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Elmer  D.  Lyon,  '97**,  is  in  the  offices 
of  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment 
Company,  at  Harvey,  111. 

James  L.  Ferguson,  '93- '94,  is  gen- 
eral agent  for  Illinois  for  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  with  offices  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Colman  D.  Frank,  ’97,  is  again  an  in- 
structor In  French,  and  also  in  Spanish, 
in  the  University. 

Mae  Woldt,  '97,  is  teaching  in  the 
science  department  of  the  Central  State 
Normal  School,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Isadore  L.  Hill,  ’97,  resides  at  174 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  where  he 
is  practicing  medicine. 

John  R.  Crouse,  ’97,  is  a manufac- 
turer of  incandescent  lamps.  He  has 
recently  removed  from  Fostoria,  O.,  to 
225  Electric  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Allen  B.  Martin,  ’97,  is  teaching 
physics  in  the  high  school  at  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  From  1890  to  1894  he  was 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Piatt  County,  111.  From  1899  to  1900  he 
was  purser  on  the  steamer  Rideout, 
Yukon  River,  Alaska. 

Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  '97,  may  now 
be  addressed  at  Wurtsboro,  N.  Y. 

Wendell  H.  Johnson,  ’97*/,  is  a dental 
surgeon  at  Cleveland,  O.  Address  1 
Hayward  St. 

Berton  J.  Howard,  ’97,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  1366  N.  Carolina  Ave.,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  a position 
as  chemist  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Effie  L.  Danforth,  ’97,  is  head  of  the 
Latin  Department,  of  Miss  Ely’s  School 
for  Girls,  in  New  York  City. 

Rush  Banks,  ’97,  ’01m,  is  a physician 
at  Uniontown,  Wash.  His  marriage  was 
chronicled  in  the  October  Alumnus. 

Harry  G.  Paul,  ’97,  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  has  recently 
lectured  on  “Oliver  Wendell  Holmes” 
before  several  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
Northern  Peninsula. 

Stanley  M.  Matthews,  97,  ’99/,  is  con- 
nected with  Haff  & Michaels,  lawyers, 
521  New  York  Life  Bldg..  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Boyd  H.  Bode,  ’97,  who  took  the  Ph. 
D.  degree  at  Cornell  University  in  1900, 
is  now'  assistant  in  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

William  Lew  is  Love,  '93- ’95,  *’95- ’97, 
formerly  a resident  engineer  with  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  has  recently 
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taken  a position  as  assistant  engineer 
with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 
His  address  is  243  Lincoln  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Theodore  Vlademiroff,  ’9 7*.  recently 
arrived  in  New  York  City  after  a three 
years’  service  in  the  United  States  Navy 
as  chief  electrician  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Helena.  During  his  service  he  trav- 
elled ninety  thousand  miles  and  took 
part  in  the  Philippine  and  China  wars. 
He  is  now  employed  in  the  drafting 
department  of  the  Chicago  Edison  Com- 
pany, at  139  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

’98 

George  C.  Shirts,  ’98,  whose  marriage 
was  recorded  in  the  December  Alumnus, 
is  the  eastern  representative  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Brush  Company  with 
headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.  Address 
“The  Wadsworth,”  Boston. 

Cornelius  F.  Kelley,  ’98/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Butte,  Mont. 

John  Cay  wood,  ’98/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Miles  City,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Irma  Sanford  Porter,  ’94 -’97, 
lives  at  Bannister,  Mich. 

Fannie  J.  Felver,  ’98,  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Livingston,  Mont. 

John  F.  Thomas,  ’98,  is  superinten- 
dent of  schools  at  Lowell,  Mich. 

Arnold  L.  Davis,  ’98/,  is  practicing 
law*  in  New  York  City,  with  offices  at  71 
Broadway. 

Samuel  C.  Crow,  ’98m,  has  recently 
removed  from  McKee’s  Rocks,  Pa.,  to 
South  Sharon,  Pa.  Mrs.  Crow  was 
formerly  Adda  L.  Stevens,  of  Aon  Ar- 
bor, of  ’98. 

Hugh  H.  Hart,  ’98/,  may  be  addressed 
at  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

Hamilton  G.  Timberlake,  ’98M.S., 
is  instructor  is  botany  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Ralph  E.  Newton,  ’98,  ’01C.E-,  has 
recently  been  elected  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. Address,  Milwaukee,  Wia.,  P. 
O.  Box  1098. 

William  A.  Seegmiller,  ’98/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  Petoskey,  Mich. 

Vincent  C.  Mooney,  ’98,  is  a Chicago 
lawyer,  with  offices  at  1111  Ashland  Blk. 

Ida  L.  Baker,  ’98,  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics at  Sandusky,  O. 

George  H.  Allen,  ’98, ’99 A. M , is  the 
holder  of  a fellowship  in  Roman  Archae- 
ology at  the  American  School  of  Classi- 
cal Studies.  His  address  is  2 ViaGaeta, 
Rome,  Italy. 

Anna  M.  Baker,  ’98,  is  teaching  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 


Edna  L.  Ballard,  '98,  is  teaching  at 
Morris,  Minn. 

Frederick  P.  Beach,  ’98*,  is  with  the 
testing  department  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Hia 
address  is  15  Mynderse  St. 

Henry  W.  Daniels,  ’98*,  is  superin- 
dent of  schools  at  St.  Louis,  Mich. 

’99 

William  G.  McCune,  ’99/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Petoskey,  Mich. 

Ralph  H.  Page,  ’99,  is  a chemist  with 
the  Solvay  Process  Company.,  Detroit, 
Mich. Address  169  McDougall  Ave. 

Andrew  J.  Walrath,  ’99/,  is  a lawyer 
at  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Walter  R.  Seavey,  ’95- ’96,  is  a hard- 
ware merchant  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Charles  B.  Porter,  ’99m,  is  a physician 
at  Bannister,  Mich. 

Mary  E.  Abbey,  ’99,  is  at  Lowell, 
Mich. 

The  address  of  Charles  D.  Cool,  ’99, 
is  Sinait,  Ilocos  Sur,  Philipine  Islands. 

Walter  Curtis,  ’99*,  is  assistant  engin- 
eer and  chief  draftsman  for  the  bridge 
office  of  the  Chicago  & Northwestern 
Railway,  in  Chicago. 

Joseph  A.  Bursley,  ’99*,  prominent  in 
class  athletics,  is  now  a special  appren- 
tice with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  Address,  301  Fairfield  Ave., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Orra  E.  Heffelbower,  ’99*.  is  in  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Engineer,  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 

Clarence  W.  Noble,  ’99*,  is  with  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  as  draftsman. 

Charles  C.  Green,  ’99/,  whose  marriage 
was  mentioned  in  the  January  Alumnus 
is  practicing  law  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Grace  B.  Ward,  ’99,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Jacksonville,  111.  Address 
412  N.  Church  St. 

Jefferson  G.  Thurber,  ’99,  is  a corres- 
pondent in  the  State  Savings  Bank,  at 
Detroit.  His  address  is  28  Lincoln  Ave. 

Guy  H.  Albright,  ’99,  is  teaching  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Address,  1490  Bedford  Ave. 

Lillian  E.  Hadley,  ’99,  is  teaching 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

George  C.  Wilson,  ’99/,  is  an  attorney 
at  Princeton,  111. 

James  C.  Rusterholtz,  ’99 p%  is  with  W. 
H.  Burke  & Co.,  pharmacists,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Address,  101  Elizabeth  St.,  W. 

Frank  E.  Trott,  ’99*,  is  with  the 
Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company, 
at  Harvey,  111. 
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William  H.  Matchett,  ’99»f(  has 
changed  his  location  from  Dollar  Bay, 
Mich.,  to  Hancock,  Mich. 

John  A.  Elenbaas,  ’94- ’95,  £’95- '98, 
whose  marriage  was  recorded  in  the 
December  Alumnus,  is  with  the  Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Company,  at  Har- 
vey, 111. 

James  B.  Pell,  *95- ’98,  is  assistant 
claim  agent  for  the  Calumet  Electric 
Railway  in  Chicago. 

William  M.  McKee,  ’99*.  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  Lake  Shore  Gas  Company, 
Robbins  Station,  Pa.  In  1900  he  was 
with  the  United  States  Commission  of 
Exposition  in  Paris. 

Louis  C.  Cramton,  ’99/,  is  a member 
of  the  firm  White,  Loughnane  & Cram- 
ton.  lawyers,  at  Lapeer,  Mich. 

May  Walmslev,  ’99,  may  be  addressed 
at  47  S.  Waiola  Ave.,  LaGrange,  111. 

Willard  J.  Stone,  ’99,  ’01m,  may  be 
addressed  at  Jennings,  Mich. 

’00 

William  R.  Harper,  ’96-’97,  is  engaged 
in  farming  at  Middleville,  Mich.  His  wife 
was  formerly  Clara  Howard,  also  ’96-’97. 

Belle  Fogo,  ’00,  is  teaching  at  Roches- 
ter, Mich. 

Katherine  M.  Kellas,  ’00,  is  preceptress 
in  the  state  normal  school  at  Potsdam, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  F.  Juttner,  ’00/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Powers,  Mich. 

J.  Estill  Ferris,  ’00 p,  is  a member  of 
the  Michigan  Auxiliary  Committee,  of 
the  World’s  Fair  to  be  held  at  St. 
Louis,  in  1903.  Address  220  S.  Broad- 
way, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walter  H.  Stray,  ’96- ’97,  was  recently 
elected  alderman  of  the  first  ward  of 
Lndington,  Mich.  Mr.  Stray  is  in  the 
insurance  business  there. 

Roy  J.  Wade,  ’00/,  is  practicing  his 
profession  in  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Mina  B.  Gault,  ’00A,  has  taken  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Philip  W.  Corbusier,  ’96-’97,  first 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army, 
has  recently  been  transferred  from  the 
Ninth  to  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry. 

Edward  B.  Caulkins,  ’00,  isinthe  den- 
tal supplies  business  in  Detroit.  His 
address  is  74  Edmund  Place. 

Floyd  J.  Page,  ’00*,  and  Paul  A. 
Dratz,  ’00*,  are  with  the  Whiting  Foundry 
Equipment  Company,  at  Harvey,  111. 

William  C.  Miller,  '00*,  is  with  the 
Edison  Illuminating  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  His  address  is  85  Howard  St. 

Emma  C.  Ackerman,  ’00,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  213  S.  Henry  St.,  West  Bay 
City,  Mich. 


Frank  S.  Bachelder,  ’00,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  U.  P.  Station,  Des  Moines, 
la.  He  is  an  instructor  in  biology  in 
Drake  University. 

Victor  E.  Brown,  ’00,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  1317  Rokeby  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  La9t  year  he  taught  in  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College. 

Frederic  H.  Loud,  ’00*,  is  with  the 
Phceuix  Consolidated  Copper  Company, 
at  Keweenaw  County,  Mich.  Address 
Phoenix,  Mich. 

’01 

Francis  R.  Marvin,  ’01/,  is  practicing 
law'  at  Akron,  O. 

Janetta  E.  Howard.  ’01,  is  spending 
the  year  at  her  home  at  Ionia,  Mich. 

Carl  H.  Henkel,  ’01/,  is  practicing  law 
at  Galien,  O. 

Charles  C.  Grieve,  ’01w»,  has  located 
at  Shepard,  Mich.,  for  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

Charles  H.  Duncan,  ’01/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Urbana,  O. 

Losh  O.  A.  Harbaugh,  ’01/,  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Piqua,  O. 

Mary  R.  Powers,  '01,  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Marquette,  Mich. 

Lewis  W.  McCandiess,  '98,  ’01/,  is 
associated,  as  assistant,  with  the  legal 
firm  of  Haff  & Michaels.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Address,  521  New  York  Life  Bldg. 

James  A.  Madden,  ’01/,  is  deputy 
county  attorney  of  Cascade  County,  Mon- 
tana, with  office  at  Great  Falls. 

Thomas  R.  Marks,  ’01/,  guard  on  the 
’00  Varsity,  is  practicing  law  at  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

John  B.  Fisher,  *’97- ’99,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Golden,  Colo. 

Tomo  Inouye,  ’Olw*.  may  be  addressed 
at  Fukuoka,  Japan,  c -ire  Kina,  Jo  Gako. 


Marriages 

Announcements  of  marriages  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
When  newspaper  clippings  are  sent,  be  sure 
that  date  and  place  are  stated.  Distinguish 
between  date  of  paper  and  date  of  event  re- 
corded. 

1891.  Samuel  Stewart  Bradley,  ’87 -’89, 
to  Genevlcve  Cornwell,  ’87-’88, 
’89- '93,  a^  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Dec.  . 18,  1901.  Address,  146 
Centre  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1892.  George  Monroe  Wisner,  ’92*.  to 
Edith  Kimball  Young,  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Feb.  5,  1902.  Address, 
4708  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

1893.  Genevieve  Cornwell,  ’87-’88, 
’89-’93,  to  Samuel  Stewart  Brad- 
ley, ’87-'89,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
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Dec.  18,  1901.  Address,  146 
Centre  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1893.  Samuel  Smith  Harris,  ’93,  to 
Maude  Withey,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Nov.  6,  1901.  Address, 
177  Seminole  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1893.  Dan  Lace  Quirk,  Jr.,  ’93,  to 
Julia  Ackley  Trowbridge,  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Oct.  21,  1901.  Ad- 
dress, Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

1895.  Frank  DeForest  Adams,  '95,  ’95/, 
to  Mrs. Grace  Gibson  Pinkerton,  at 
Cincinnati.  O.,  Feb.  12,  1902. 
Address,  Duluth,  Minn. 

1898.  Eva  Jane  Hill.  ’98,  to  Herbert  P. 
Lewis,  at  Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  8, 
1901.  Address,  Mexico  City, 
Mexico. 

1899.  Edmund  Claude  Champion,  ’99, 
’00M.S.,  to  Helena  Aloysia 
Brown.  ’00,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
Sept.  24,  1901.  Address,  Iola, 
Kan. 

1900.  Helena  Aloysia  Brown,  ’00,  to 
Edmund  Claude  Champion,  ’99, 
'00M.S.,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
Sept.  24,  1901.  Address,  Iola, 
Kan. 

1900.  Bertha  May  Woodin,  ’00,  to 
Charles  Edward  Cullen,  ’01,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Sept.  17, 

1901.  Address,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1901.  Charles  Edward  Cullen,  ’01,  to 
Bertha  May  Woodin.  ’00,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Sept.  17, 1901.  Ad- 
dress, Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Necrology 

[This  department  of  the  Alumnus  is  conduct- 
ed by  Professor  Dcmmon.  In  order  to  make  it 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  cooperation  of  sub- 
scribers is  solicited.  Let  deaths  be  reported 
promptly  as  they  occur,  with  date  and  place.  Be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  rumor. 
In  sending  newspaper  clippings,  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  date 
of  the  paper  and  the  date  of  the  death  recorded. 
Short  biographies  of  deceased  Alumni  and 
former  students  will  be  given  space  when  sent 
to  the  Alumnus.] 


GRADUATES 

Engineering  Department 
1870.  John  Loveland  Culley,  C.E., 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineer,  d. 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb.  4,  1902, 
aged  54.  Buried  at  Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

Medical  Department 
1853.  Dexter  Clark  Holley,  d.  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Feb.  13,  1902,  aged  76. 

Law  Department 

1872.  Edward  Champlin  Hagar,  A.B. 
(N.W.Coll.)  ’67,  A.M.  (ibid)  ’72, 


d.  at  Joliet,  111.,  Feb.  7,  1902, 
aged  56. 

1872.  Marcus  George  Barker  Swift,  d. 
at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Feb.  23, 
1902,  aged  54. 

Dental  College 

1880.  Thomas  Wesley  Beckwith,  d.  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  Feb.  14,  1902, 
aged  45.  Buried  at  Sterling,  111. 

NON -GRADUATES 
Literary  Department 

Blanche  Seper  Cushman,  '96- ’97.  d.  at 
Dexter,  Mich.,  March  29,  1901, 
aged  22. 

John  Wardlow,  ’56-’57,  d.  at  Elgin,  111., 
Oct.  22,  1900,  aged  67. 

Albert  Klein,  ’00-’02,  p'99-’OO,  d.  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Feb.  16,  1902.  aged  21. 

Medical  Department 

George  Martin  Bates,  ’53-’55,  Surgeon  in 
Chinese  Imperial  Army,  d.  at 
Quison,  China,  Aug.  3,  1862, 
aged  28. 

John  Coventry,  ’61-’62,  M.D.  (Victoria 
Coll.)  ’66,  d.  at  Windsor,  Ont., 
Feb.  22,  1902,  aged  64. 

James  Monroe  Stout,  ’68-’69,  d.  at  Zanes- 
ville, Ohio,  Feb.  9,  1891,  aged  51. 

Jesse  Lee  Waughop,  ’66-’67,  d.  at  Wash- 
ington, 111.,  Feb.  5,  1868,  aged  25. 

Uriah  Whiteis,  ’52- ’53,  M.D.  (N.  W. 
Univ.)  ’59,  d.  at  Urbana,  la.,  Jan. 
17,  1902,  aged  72. 

Law  Department 

John  Park  Alexander,  ’99-’01.  B.S.  (Case 
School)  ’99,  d.  at  sea,  June  19, 
1901,  aged  23.  Buried  at  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Joel  Clay  Taylor,  ’99~'00,  d.  at  Grass 
Lake,  Mich.,  Feb.  4,  1902,  aged 
25. 


Publisher’s  Note 

CAREER  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

An  address  by  Joseph  Choate,  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  on  the  career 
and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln — hit 
early  life — his  early  struggles  with  the 
world — his  character  as  developed  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  and  his  administra- 
tion, which  placed  his  name  so  high  on 
the  world’s  roll  of  honor  and  fame,  has 
been  published  by  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee & St.  Paul  Railway  and  may  be 
had  by  sending  six  (6)  cents  in  postage 
to  F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  111. 
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MICHIGAN  PINS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Prompt  attention  given  to  repair  work  sent  by  express  or  mail 

$20.00 

George  Blaich 

f 

IMPORTED  and 
FANCY 
GROCERIES 

taip  So.  University  Ave. 

Public  Long  Distance  Phone 


Kodaks 

80c  to  $75 

Ask  for  New 
Booklet  describing 
them — free.  We 
have  all  the  newest 
and  best  styles. 

Calkins  Pharmacy 

324  So.  Slau  Snett 


200  Past  Washington 
jr6  South  State 

CA  TERI1\[G 

For  Parties.  Banquets.  Zte. 


For  Good  Eyesight 

Nothing  is  so  Important  as 

Good  Light 
Gas  Light 

Is  Good  Light 

The  Welsbach  Incandescent 

Gas  Light  is  the  steadiest,  most 
diffusive  and  most  reliable  light 
for  study. 

GET  ONLY  THE  GENUINE 

Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co. 


We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the 

World’s  Thro  Vest  Lines  of 

LADIES' 

Shoes 

THE  MELBA,  GLOVE  FITTING,  ALL 
KINDS 

$3.00 

THE  JENNESS-MILLER  HYGIENIC 
SHOES  ALL  KINDS 

$3.50 

MACK  & CO. 


GO 

TO 


Wall's  Photo  Studio 


For  the  Finest  Photographs 


Phone  598 


Ann  Arbor  High  School 


The  Speci&l  Advantages  Offered 
by  this  School  are: 

I— Preparation  for  College.  The  teachers  are  all  specialists  who  keep  in  cloae 
touch  with  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  consequently  know 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  desired. 

II — Preparation  for  Business.  Our  Commercial  Course  is  not  surpassed  in  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  by  that  of  any  school  in  the  country. 

III—  Music.  A Music  Course  of  four  years  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 

sity School  of  Music.  For  those  who  wish  to  combine  music  with  college 
preparation,  courses  of  five  years  are  offered. 

IV—  Library  and  Qymnasium.  The  school  has  a working  library  of  6,000  volumes. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  baths. 

V— Location.  Ann  Arbor  not  only  has  a beautiful  and  healthful  situation,  but  also 
presents  a variety  of  high-class  literary  and  musical  entertainments  which, 
when  quality  and  cheapness  are  considered,  cannot  be  equaled  elsewhere 
outside  of  Germany. 

H.  M.  SLAUSOIN,  Superintendent 

J.  G.  PATTENGILL,  Principal 


qjle  UNIVERSITY  gf  MICHIGAN 
RUMMER  SESSION 

June  26 August  8,  1802 

Faculty  of  Nineteen  Preparatory  Courses 

Professors  and  . . . Undergraduate  Courses 

Sixteen  Instructors  Graduate  Courses 

Courses  for  Teachers 

Full  credit  to  Matriculates  of  the  University 


Uniform  Tuition  Fee  $15.00.  Expenses  low 


For  information  address, 

John  R.  ELffinger,  Jr.,  Secretary 

1424  Hill  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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Detroit,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 


A Tirst-Class  Line 


Tor  Tirst-Class  Trabel... 


MICHTOAN 

Central 


» N »g»r«  Fall*  Rout* 


BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  ANN  ARBOR,  NEW  YORK, 

BOSTON,  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  POINTS 


MICHISAN  CINTRAL  TRAIN  AT  RALLS  VI8W  STATION 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR 

A SUMMER  NOTE  BOOK 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  of  the  Summer  Resorts  of  the 
North  and  East 

O.  W.  RUGGLES  W.  HAVES 

General  Paascnger  and  Ticket  Agent.  Chicago  Agent.  / , , , \ , 
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3 THIS  SPACE 
RESERVED  FOR 


Oldest 
School  of  Music 
In  Ann  Arbor 


St.  Thomas 
Conservatory  gf  Music 
Graduate  School 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture,  also  Mandolin,  Guitar,  'Banjo, 
etc.  You  don  7 habe  to  lorite  for  our  terms.  Here  they 
are:  Piano,  tloo  half  hour  lessons  each  Iveek, 

$8  per  quarter.  Violin,  $12  per  quarter 

The  Latest  and  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Used 


St.  Thomas  Conservatory  ef  Music 


St.  Thomas  Place.  Ana  Arbor 

^7r»r?rTr>rTririr7rTrirr 


University  School  of  Music 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

Conducted  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


FACULTY: 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY.  A.  M..  Director. 
ALBERT  LOCKWOOD.  Head  of  Piano  Depart- 
ment. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWLAND,  Head  of  Vocal  De- 
partment. 

BERNHARD  STURM.  Head  of  Violin  Depart- 
ment. 

CLARA  T.  JACOBS.  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 
RUTH  P.  MARTIN.  Piano. 

EMMA  FISCHER.  Piano. 

LLEWELLYN  L.  REN  WICK.  Piano  and  Organ. 

Ten  Assistant  Teachers 


SPECIAL  MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Membership  in  Choral  Union,  300  voices- 
Chamber  Concerts  by  distinguished  artists.  Cho- 
ral Union  Series  of  Concerts,  and  AnnualMayFes- 
tival  of  three  days.  Ten  Concerts  by  the  Fac. 
ulty  of  the  School  of  Music.  Pupils'  Recitals. 
Educational  advantages  not  excelled  elsewhere. 
TUITION  and  all  other  expenses  moderate. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  announcement  to 

THOS.  C.  COLBURN.  Sec’y 


i ^ S.  L«  A. 

Oratorical  Contest  *£ 

March  2 1 


Hon.  Charles 
Emory  Smith. 
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Detroit, Ypsilhiiti,  pun  Hbbdb  & Jackson  R’y. 


1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit,  6:45  A.  M.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  8:45  o'clock  p.  m.  Then  at  9:45  p.  m.  and  11:15 
p.  m.,  when  la9t  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit. 

1st  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor,  6:30  a.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  9:00  o’clock  p.  m.  Then  at  10:00  p.  m.  and 
11:15  p.  M.,  when  last  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor. 

1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Jackson  at  7:30  A.  M.,  and  hourly 
thereafter  until  11:30  P.  M. 

1st  car  leaves  Jackson  for  Ann  Arbor  at  6:00  a.  m.,  and  hourly 
thereafter  until  10:00  p.  m. 


Detroit  Dearborn  Inkster 

Eloise  Wayne  Canton 
Denton  Ypsilanti  Ann  Arbor 
Lima  Grass  Labe  Chelsea 
Leoni  Francisco 

Michigan  Center  Jackson 


250 

Qacit  Rooms 
Telephone 
In  Every 
Room 


I 


i 


♦ 


Grandest  Summer  Hotel  in  ♦ 

Northern  Michigan  * 

FRflHKFBBT-OH-THE  LBKE  1 

Win  open  about  June  20th,  1902.  For  rate.  to  2 
Frankfort  call  on  neareat  agent.  ANN  arbor  , 
RAILROAD,  or  write  X 

W.T  Willi,  A|t..  J.  J.  Klrtr,  0.  F.  A.  i 

Aaa  irtor  loldi  ♦ 


Every 
Room 
Has  a 
Water 
View 
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and 


p ROCEDUR  E, 


(“CYC”  For  Short) 


Over  five  thousand  (5000)  subscribers  received  in  one  year.  Business 
amounting  to  over  $1,000,000  secured  during  the  first  year  of  publi* 
cation.  Unprecedented  success. 


"CYC”  is  the  only  publication  that  gives  all  the  law  in  one  set 
of  books. 


It  is  the  only  Cyclopedia  of  Law  that  commands  the  editorial  labors 
of  the  ablest  legal  talent  of  the  Nation.  All  the  leading  titles  are  written 
by  famous  text -book  writers,  their  articles  being  practically  the  latest 
revised  editions  of  their  standard  works. 


It  is  the  only  Cyclopedia  that  is  always  up  to  date. 


It  is  the  only  Cyclopedia  that  is  issued  for  all  time  and  is  never 
subject  to  New  Editions.  Bought  once,  it  is  bought  forever. 


"CYC”  gives  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  per  cent  more  law  than 
all  other  legal  Encyclopaedias  combined. 


No  cross  references  to  other  encyclopaedias. 


No  duplication,  no  needless  multiplication  of  volumes. 


"CYC”  is  the  cheapest  of  all  legal  cyclopedias. 


No  surreptitious  methods  employed,  by  which  purchasers  of  "CYC” 
are  inveigled  into  the  purchase  of  an  "endless  chain”  of  new  editions. 


The  space  wasted  with  indexes  in  other  legal  encyclopaedias  is  used 
in  “CYC”  for  the  principles  of  law  and  practice  and  citation  of  the  latest 
cases. 


With  “CYC”  on  your  shelves  you  have  a complete  text-book  library. 

Regular  price  $7.50  per  volume.  Special  price  for  thirty  days  to 

Advance  Subscribers.  Sample  pages  and  Special  Terms  sent 

on  request. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  or  all  of  the  following  books, 
fine  second  hand,  at  greatly  reduced  prices  and  upon  particularly 
easy  terms,  guaranteeing  the  completion  of  the  sets  as  the 
books  come  upon  the  market,  viz.: 

31  volumes  First  Edition  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law. 

19  volumes  Second  Edition  American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law. 

22  volumes  Encyclopaedia  of  Pleading  and  Practice. 

14  volumes  Encyclopaedia  of  Forms. 


For  the  next  thirty  days  we  will  take  the  First  Edition  American  and 
English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law  in  exchange  for  the  first  six  volumes  of 
"CYC”. 


The  American  Law  BooK  Co. 


76  William  St.,  ...  New  YorK  City. 
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THE  MEXICAN  CENTRAL 
RAILWAY  COMPANY,  Limited 

Calls  attention  to  the  tact  that: 

IT  is  the  only  Standard  Gauge  Route  from  the  lUnlted  States  .frontier  to 
Mexico  City. 

IT  IS  the  only  line  In  Mexico  that  can  offer  the  traveling  public  the  conveniences 
and  comfort,  of  Standard  Gauge  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleepers,  lighted  by 

a IntSCn  (l6Si 

IT  IS  the  only  line  bv  which  you  can  travel  WITHOUT  CHANGE  from  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  Line  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  Mexico  City. 

I T *S  THE  SHORT  Line  from  San  Francisco  and  Pacific  Coast  Points,  to  Mexico 

The  lines  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  pass  through  15  of  the  27  states  of  the 
Republic.  Eight  million  of  the  thirteen  million  Inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  settled 
contiguous  to  them. 

.w.IhCr^nC,Eal  mi?,no  rL*,?n?  receive  their  supplies  and  export  their  products 
over  It.  Chihuahua.  Sierra  Mojada,  Maplml.  Fresnlllo,  Parral,  Ouanacevl.  Duranao. 
Zacatecas,  Guanajuato,  Sombrerete.  Pachuca,  etc.,  etc. 

When  You  Travel  for  Business,  Go  Where  Business  Is  Done 

There  are  only  five  cities  of  over  35,000  inhabitants  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  that  are 
not  reached  by  the  Mexican  Central  line.  - tnai  are 

The  following  ten  cities  are  reached  only  by  the  Mexican  Central  Railway:  Chihuahua 
30,098  inhabitants:  Parral  16,382;  Zacatecas  34.438;  Guanajuato  40,580-  Leon  63  263- 
Guadalajara  101.2Q8:Queretaro  38,016;  Zamora  12.533;  Aguaacalientea 37,816;  Irapuato  19*640* 
It  also  reaches  the  cities  of  Torreon  13.845;  San  Luis  Potosi  60.858:  Tampico  (Mexican 
Gulf  port)  16.313;  Celaya  25,565:  Pachuca  37.487;  City  of  Mexico 368,777. 

Daily  Pullman  service  from  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City,  also  from  El  Paso  Texas 
to  Mexico  City,  and  vice  versa. 

C.  R.  HUDSON,  G.  F.  8c  P.  A.  W.  D.  MURDOCK.  A.  O.  P.  A..  Mexico  City. 

W.  D.  MURDOCK.  A.  G.  P.  A..  MEXICO  City. 

T.  R.  RYAN.  Genl.  Agent,  328  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

J.  T.  WHALEN.  G.  W.  A..  209  Houser  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

W.  C.  CARSON.  Eastern  Agent.  52  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


We  have  a fine  line  of 

DESKS, 

STUDY  TABLES 

AND 

EASY  CHAIRS, 

just  the  things  for  Students. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  Wilton,  Brussels 
and  Smyrna  RUGS  in  all  sizes. 

MARTIN  HALLER 

Furniture,  Carpets 
and  Draperies 


J.  F.  SCHUH 

High  Grade  Mantels  and  Grates. 

Electric  Construction  and  Supplies. 

Sanitary  Plumbing 

Artistic  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

Sewing  Machines. 

207  Washington  St. 

Hnn  CQrbor,  Mich. 


CHAS  E.  HISCOCK 
President 


W.  D.  HARRIMAK 
Vice-President 


M.  J.  FRITZ 
Cashier 


Ann  Arbor  Savings  Bank 

CAPITAL,  $50,000  SURPLUS,  $150,000  RESOURCES,  $1,500,000 

Safety  Deposit  Vaults  of  the  best  modern  construction.  Absolutely  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof. 
Your  Business  Solicited. 


LOST  a a 

An  opportunity  to  try  Chase  A Sanborn’s  Coffees  when  down  town  last  time. 

Improve  the  next  opportunity. 

STIMSON  & SON,  State  Street  Grocers 

Are  the  firm  to  see 


No.  27.  All  blue,  or  half  yellow  and  half  blue,  gold  heart.  75c.  No.  28.— White  center,  dark  blue 
edge,  gold  letters,  $1  00.  No.  29.— Yellow  letter  and  either  a light  blue  or  dark  blue  back-ground.  50c. 
No.  30.  Half  yellow  and  half  blue,  gold  letters.  50c.  No.  31.— Half  yellow  and  half  blue,  gold  wreath. 
75c.  No.  32.— Dnrk  blue  back  ground  and  gold  letters,  50c.  No.  33.— Half  yellow  and  half  blue, 
either  light  or  dark.  50c. 

All  made  in  the  form  of  brooches,  of  sterling  silver,  gold  plated  and  hard  enameled.  Any  of 
them  mailed  upon  receipt  of  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W m.  Arnold,  Jeweler,  Ann  Arbor 
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What  may  be  seen 
from  car  windows  adds  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  a trip 
to  California  over  the 
Santa  Fe 

There  are  quaint  Pueblo 
Indian  villages  several 
centuries  old 

The  ruins  of  prehistoric 
races 

Going  to 
California 
on  the 
Santa  Fe 

Towering  mountains — 

Pikes  Peak,  Spanish  Peaks 
and  San  Francisco 
Mountains 

Acres  of  petrified  forests 

And  greatest  wonder  of  all 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 
now'  reached  by  rail 

The  California  Limited,  daily, 
Chicago  10  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 

Best  train  for  best  travelers 
Illustrated  books,  10  cents 


General  Patsenjjer  Office 

Tte  A (chi  wo,  Topeka  & Sand  Pe  R’y 

Chicago 


The  Palace  Livery 

has  the 
Finest 
Hack  and 
Livery  Line 
in  Town. 

Parties  a Specialty. 

ROBISON  & CO. 

2)3  S.  Fourth  Avc. 


LUICK  BROS. 

Proprietor*  of 

Ann  Arbor 
Steam 
Planing 
Mill 

Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds 

401-417  N.  Fourth  Ave. 


ICE  CREAM  LUNCHES 


Tuttle’s 

338  S.  STATE  ST. 


Allegretti’s  and  Lowncy’s 


Chocolate* 


NEW  EDITION 

Webster’s 

International 

Dictionary 

New  Plates  Throughout 

25,000  New  Words 

Phrases  and  Definitions 
Prepared  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  W.T.  HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, assisted  by  a large  corps  of 
competent  specialists  and  editors. 

Rich  Bindings  a 2364  Pages 
5000  illustrations 

•#'  The  International  rent  tint  issued in  iSQO, 
succeeding  the" Unabridged.  The  New  Edition 
of  the  International  was  issued  in  October,  tqoo. 
Get  the  latest  and  the  best. 

We  «!ko  publish 

Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary 

with  Glossarvof  Scottish  Words  and  Phrases. 

" First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size." 

Sjtecimen  pages,  etc.  of  both 
books  sent  on  application. 

G.  6 C.  Merriam  Co. 

Publishers 

Springfield  a Mass. 


B-  D.  Kwne,  President 

S.  W.  Clarkson.  Cashier 

Harrison  Soulr,  Vice-President 


FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK 


I HADE  MARKS 

Designs 
Copyrights  die. 


Anyone  sending  a aketrh  and  description  may 
netr 

ntnble.  Ct 
I and book < 

. agency  to 

Patents  taken  through  Mu  mi  A Co.  receive 


quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free 

rictly m 

nt  free.  Oldest  ni 


invention  in  probably  patentable.  Communlcn- 

— — fiL  — — 


t Ions  at  riot  hr  confident  la 


Handbook  on  Patents 
for  securing  patents. 


special  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 


A handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientlflc  Journal.  Terms.  93  a 
year  : four  months,  41.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  & Co.36,B~«d—»New  York 

Brancb  OfBce,  626  F 8t„  Washington.  D.  C. 


How  to 

Attract  and  Hold 
an  Audience 

P*VERY  teacher,  every  clergyman,  every 
lawyer,  every  man  or  woman  or  youta 
who  is  likely  ever  to  have  occasion  in  commit- 
tee, or  in  public,  to  enlist  the  interest  of  one  or 
more  hearers,  and  convince  them every  per- 

son who  ever  has  to,  or  is  likely  to  have  to 
" speak  " to  one  or  more  listeners  will  find  in 
our  new  book  a clear,  concise,  complete  hand- 
book which  will  enable  him  to  succeed  / 

prick— $1.00  Postpaid— cloth 

HINDS  A NOBLE,  Publisher* 
4-5-6-13-13-14  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City 

Schoolbooks  of  all  publishers  at  one  store 


Of  Ann  Arbor,  nichlgan 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Prefit  t 

$100,000  . $40,000 


COUSINS  & HALL 

South  University  A ve. 


jfreb  3.  Bfermann 

Bicycles  'Repaired, 
Rebuilt,  and 
Enameled 


Havb  the 

Largest  and  Best 
Conservatories 


Guns,  Ammunition, and 
Fishing  Tackle 


in  this  section  of  the  State 


Key  Fitting,  Esc. 


Drop  in  and  see  them,  or  order  your 
Cut  Flowers  over  either  Phone 


113  W.  Washington  St. 
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Tourist  Tickets 


Hot  Springs,  Ark;  New  Orleans,  La; 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico, 
and  California  Resorts,  are  now  on  sale 

VIA 

IFrott  /fountain 
— 1Route^= 


3 Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 

From  St.  Louis  to  Texas 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (Seats  Free)  and  Pullman  Buffet 
Sleepers.  Also  on  Thursdays,  Special  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars  through  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


Special  Tourist  Cars 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 

Via  Scenic  Route  to  California 


CALL  UN  OR  WRITE 

BISSELL  WILSON,  D.P.A. 

H.  D.  ARMSTRONG,  T.P.A. 

31  Campus  Martlus 

ill  Adams  Street 

OKTROIT,  MICH. 

CHICAGO,  LL. 

Or.  1333  Wwhteiiw  Ave. 

AftN  ARBOR.  MICH. 
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/\  NEAT  LITTLE  CALENDAR  FREE 

Ask  for  one  at  the  office,  or  send  address  with  2c  stain?). 


PRINTERS . 
ENGRAVERS. 

BOOK  BINDERS. 

DIE  CUTTERS. 

BOX  MAKERS. 

YPSILANTI,  MICH. 

[/M^  Your  work  in  our  lines  solicited.  Prices  always  consistent  with  good  service. 


...The... 

UNDERWOOD  a a 
TYPEWRITER! 

Writes  in  sight  000 


And  that  isn't  all.  It  has  the  lightest 
touch,  retains  its  perfect  alignment 
ALWAYS,  has  a tabulator  on  each 
machine— these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why 

It  won  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the 

Pan-American  Exposition.  000a 

Get  an  UNDERWOOD,  use  the  Web- 
ster Star  Ribbons.  Carbon  paper  and 
other  supplies  and  you  will  be  HAPPY. 

..  For  sale  by... 

E.  W.  Amsden,  Rex  B.  Clark  O Co.. 

340  9.  State  St..  73  Griswold  St., 
Ann  Arbor.  Detroit, 

Mich.  Mich. 


For  Choice 

MEATS 
POULTRY 
ind  FISH 

Go  to  the 

Washington  Market 

Jr  tiArr  71  r Cor.  Washington  S 
. P.  rHJHLZ.LC.  and  Fourth  Are. 


MILLER  I 
& PRAY 


The  Kind 
ol  Groceries 
4 Provisions 
Ton  Lite 


Every  Day  In  the  Year 
300  N.  Main  St.,  ANN  ARBOR 
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JNO.  C.  FISCHER 

23-127  S.  MAIN  ST.  03-107  E.  WASHINGTON 

Dealer  In 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING,  BUILDERS’  HARDWARE,  IRON,  NAILS,  SPORT- 
ING GOODS,  CUTLERY,  GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Manufacturer  of 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  GAS  REGULATORS,  WARD  CARRIAGES,  STATE 
AQUARIUMS,  INCUBATORS,  TIN,  SHEET  IRON  AND  COPPER  WARE 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  IN  IT  for  Students’  Supplies. 

Give  us  a call  and  be  convinced  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

J no.  C.  Flsolier 


DEWITT  DLLED 

Campus 

Photographer 

324  State  Strcet.Ann  Arbor 

(Over  Calkin.') 

Has  made  a specialty  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Buildings 
and  Campus  Scenes.  Size  6)4 
by  8)4. 

Platino  Prints  Mailed  Unmounted  at 
26  Cents  Each 

Cameras  Rented  and  Repaired. 
Student  Room  Photos  Made. 
Developing  and  Finishing  Carefully 
Done.  ::::::: 


R.  KEMPF.  Pres.  FRED  H.  BELSER.  Cashier  C.  E.  GREENE,  Vice-Pres 

The  Farmers  & Mechanics  Bank 

Transacts  a general  banking  business. 

Corner  Main  and  Huron  Sts.  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH 

Headquarters  for  Gas!  and  Electric  Fixtures,  Port- 
able Stands,  Mantels,  Globes,  Lamps  and  Supplies 

HUTZTLL  8r  CO. 

114  So.  Main  St.  0 ANN  ARBOR 


Henry  Bliton 

CONTRACTOR 

and 

BUILDER 

Fine  Residences 
a Specialty.  Re- 
pairing and  all  kinds 
of  Job  Work  attended 
to  promptly  - - - 

917  Olivia  Place 
AINN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

New  State  Phone  210 
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Index  to  Officers  and  Former  Students  of  the  University  Referred 
to  in  this  Number  of  the  Alumnus— March,  1902 


Hbbey.  M.  8.  294-Abbolt.  W.  J.  289—  Ac  ger- 
man. R.  C.  295— Adams.  F De  F.  296-Adams. 

H.  C.  280 — Albright.  G.  H.  294 -Alexander.  J.  P. 
296— Allen.  G.  H.  284 -Allen.  M.  E.  289-AIlen. 
W.  L.  2-86  -Ambrook,  C.  285 — Ambrook,  M.  285— 
Andeison,  E.  2»6— Anderson.  W.  H.  293—  Angell. 

A.  C.  285-Angell,  J.  B.  257.  259.  271.  282.  285— 
Arbury.  F.  W 289— Armstrong.  J.  C-  286  -Arthur, 

S.  H.  291 -Ashton.  F.  W.  292-Atterbury.  W.  H. 

292—  Atwood.  J.  T.  285. 

Babst,  E.  D.  285  Bachelder,  P.  fi.  295-Bacon. 
L.  C.  290— Bailev.  R.  W.  289 -Baker,  A.  M.  294  - 
Baker.  I.  L-  294 -Ballard.  R.  L.  294— Banks.  R, 

293 —  Barnard.  H.  288— Barrett.  J.  M.  288—  Bares, 
G,  M.  296— Bauder.  E-  B.  287- Beach.  F.  P.  294- 
Beadle.  M 290-Beadle,  W.  H.  274.  290-Beckwith. 

T.  W.  296— Belser.  S.  M.  285  -Bentley.  C K.  286— 
Bergboru.  F.  A.  28t»-  Birney.  A.  A.  287— Bishop, 
J.J.  292- Bishop.  W.  W.  284  . 291-Black.  C.  H. 
289 -Blakeley.  E.  F.  293- Bliss.  P.  L-  285  -Blood. 
N.  D-  288- Bode.  B.  H.  293  -Bourland.  B.  P.  290— 
Bourland,  R.  C.  284— Boyce.  S.  R.  290  -Bradley. 
F.N.  286 -Bradley.  S.  S.  295-Brandon.  G.  R.  290 
—Bronson.  T.  B.  288— Brown.  H.  A.  296 — Brown. 

V.  E-  295  - Browning.  G.  K.  290— Bruraback.  O.S. 
288—  Butkley,  H.  C.  285  Burr,  A.  G.  292-Bursley. 
J.  A.  286.294— Burton,  C.  M.  287. 

Campbell,  I.  A 270— Campbell,  J.  V.  273,  274 
—Canfield.  R.  B.  283 — Carpenter,  H.  W.  286— 
Cattermole,  G.  U.  284,  285,  290— Caulking,  E.  B. 
295— Cav wood,  J.  294—  Chadbourne,  T.  L.  292 — 
Champion,  E.  C.  296— Chandler.  A.  M.  288- 
Child,  E.  J.  290— Claussen,  C.  S.  289 — Cleverdou, 

C.  C.  286  -Cocker,  B.  F.  255.  258-Coe,  F.  IT.  288 
— Collins,  E-  286  — Colton,  A.  L.  283  — Co- 
man, 1#.  J.  2X5— Com  pa  ret  te,  T.  L.  284 — Com- 
stock, G.  C.  288— Con  able,  E.  W.  286— Con- 
nor, R.  2R5— Conrad,  C.  H.  292-Cool.  C.  D. 

294—  Cooley,  C.  H.  280 -Cooley,  E.  F.  287— 
Cooley,  T.  M.  255,  258,  273— Cooper,  D-  M.  285- 
Cooper,  W.  L.  286— Corbusier,  P.  W.  295— Corn- 
well,  G.  295— Coventry,  J.  296— Cowgill,  P.  A. 
293  -Cram ion,  L.  C.  295— Crane,  A.  W.  292— 
Crouse,  J.  K.  293-Crow, S.C.  294-Culleo,C.E  296 
— Culley,  J.  L.  2%— Cumraings.E.P.  29i—  Curtis, 

W.  2*4— Our t is,  W.  T.  286— Cushman,  B.  S.  2%. 
Dancer,  H.  A.  2**2— Dan  forth,  E.  I*.  293 — Dan- 
iels. H.  W.  2»4— Darragh,  A.  B.  287— Davis,  A. 

L.  294 — Davis,  J.  A.  28f— Day,  M.  G.  289— Day, 
W.  R.  257  -Dean,  O.  H.  2^7— Denison,  C.  H. 
270—  Denison,  W.  284— DePuv,  R.  G 288— De 
Vries,  M.  289-Dodds,  F.  H.  288- Douglas,  S.  H. 
280-Drau,  P.  A.  286,  295-Duncaa.  C.  H.  295- 
Duncan,  G.  285—  Dudning, S.  W.  270. 

BfJinser,  J.  R.  282— Elenbaas,  J.  A.  295—  El- 
lisou,  T.  E.  288—  Elwood,  C.  R.  291— Ewing.  W. 

A.  270. 

Faruham,  T.  L.  28o— Felver,  F.  J.  294-Fer- 
bcrt.  G.H.  280— Ferdoti,  J.W.289— Ferguson.J.L. 
293 — Ferris, J.  E-295— Ferry,  Jr.,  D.  M.285 — Fish. 
er,J.  U.  295-Fit  patrick,  K.268— Fogo,  B.  295- 
F rancois.V.E.  282— Frank, C.D.293—F  reoch.J.L. 
283— Freer,  P.  C.  2o5— Frieze,  H.  S.  258 — Frink, 
F.  G.  290—  Frissell,  S.  288  -Frit ts,  W.  D.  287. 
Gardiner,  F.  G.  288— Gates,  \V.  C.  290 — Gault, 

M.  B.  295  -Geringer,  V.  A.  291— Gcrl*.  M.  S.  285 
— Goddard,  H.  N.  2)i  Goodrich,  N E.  2*0— 
Goodyear. D.  L.  292 — Good  year,  L.  J.  2*2— Grant, 

C.  B 285— Green,  C.  C.  294-Grieve,  C.  C.  2*5. 
Hadley,  L.  E.  294-Haff.  D.  J.  293,  295- 

Hagar.  C.  C.  2%- Hamilton.  W.  M.  292— 
Harbaugh,  L O.  A.  295 — Harper.  \V.  R.  295 — 
Harris.  11.  A.  286  Harris.  S F.  286  Harris. S S. 
296  Hart.  H.  II.  294  Massinger.  J.  H.  291— Hef* 
felbower  O.  E.  294— Hegeler.  A 293— Heincman. 

D.  E.  285-Hcukcl.  C.  11.295— Hill.  K.  J.  296- Hill. 

I.  L.  293— Hindman.  A C.  291— Hogan.  P F.  2S7- 
Holley.  I*.  C.  296— Holloway.  W.  I.  791— Holmes. 
A K.  290-Houseman.  M.  M.  2h9—  Howard,  B J. 
293— Mo  ward.  C 2*5  Howard.  J-  K 295— Howard. 
S.  M.  291— Howell.  M.  P.  292—  Hubbard.  Jr..  L. 
293—  Huber,  G.  C.  280  Hudson.  P.S.  292  Hud- 
son. R.  2K5  -Humphreys,  F.  B.  291— Hutchins.  H. 

B.  285. 

Inouyc,  T.  295 -Irwin.  L.  H.  271. 

Jcnks,  W.  L 2S8— Jennings,  G.  D.  293— Jen- 
nings, H c.  290— Jewell.  11.  D.  290— Johnson.  J. 

B.  288  Johnson.  W.  H.  793  Jones.  E 258 -Jones. 

E.  D.  280— Jungmau.  J.  W.  290— Juttner.  C.  F.  295. 
Keegan.  H.  G,  292-Kellas,  K.  M.  295— Kelley. 

C.  F-  2^4— Kellogg.  H.  R.  292-King,  H.  W.  292— 


Kingston.  C.  S.  292~Kleene.  G.  A.  29t>— Klein, 
A.  296— Knappen,  L-  R.  287. 

Ladd.  S.  B.  287— Landon,  G.  M.  271— Lane.  C. 
T.  288— Lawton.  C.  D.  285— Lehman.  A.  L.  293— 
Lessing.  O.  E.  292— Levi.  M.  282— Lewis.  R.  E-  290 
Lewis.  W.  H.  292— Lightner.  W.  H.  288— Lindau, 
A.  E.  2S6— Longacre.  H.  Y.  288-Loud,  F.  H.  295- 
Lovc.  W.  L-  293 — Lowry.  M.  285— Lyon.  A.  J.  285— 
Lyon.  E.  D.  286.  293- Lyons.  D.  F.  291. 

McCandless.  L.  W.  295-McCarroll.  W.  288— 
MacCracken.  A.  M.  2**1  — McCune,  W.  G.  294 — 
McDonald,  R.  D.  287-McKain,  C.  H.  288— 
McKee,  W.  M.  295— McLeod,  R.  D-289— McLouth, 

L.  272-McNaught  »a,  G.  D 28b~Maddea.  J.  A. 
295  — Mayers,  S.  D,  291— Marks,  T.  R.  295- 
Marsh.  E.  P.  285,  286  Martin,  A.  B.  293-Mar- 
vin,  F.  R.  295-Matchett.  W H.  295  Matthews, 
S.  M.  293-Meader,  C.  L 284-Michaels,  W.  C. 
293,  295 — Miggett,  W.  L.  282-Miller.  J.  L.  291- 
Miller,  W.  C.  295  — Millspangh,  J.  F.  &8- 
Mitcliell,  L.  J.  282— Mitchell,  W.  2s2-Mooera, 

E.  W.  289 -Mooney.  V.  C.  294-Morey.  C.R.  284— 
Morris,  G.  S.  258— Morsman,  E.  M.  291— Moun- 
tain, J.  T.  286 — Murbach,  L.  290. 

Wageley,  H.  E.  292— Newton.  R.  B.  294— Nich- 
ols, W.  H.  285  -Ninde.  D.  B.  292— Noble.  C.  G. 
292-Noble.  C.  W.  794— Noer,  P.  J.  291— Norria, 
E-  W.  292. 

©lney.  E.  258— Onstine,  B.  J.  293 — Osenburg. 

F.  L-  292. 

Page.  F.  J.  286.295  -Palmer.  E.  271— Page.  R.  H. 
294 -Parker,  A.S.  289-Parks,  J.W.  288—  Parshall, 
H.  B-  289—  Paul  H.  G.  293-Petl.  J.  B.  295-Peters, 

C.  A.  292— Peters.  J.  F.  291 -Phelps.  G.  W.  292- 
Pilcher.L  S.  P 270  -Pond.  A.  273 -Pope,  W.  289- 
Porter.  C.  B.  294— Porter.  I.  S.  294— Post,  M.  2S5— 
Power.M.  F.  291  —Powers.  M.  R.  295-Pratt,  G.  C. 
286— Prcntis.  G.G.291— Prescott.  A.  B.  280— Pretty- 
man.  F.  M.  291— Pyle  B.  C.  290-Pyle.  L.  283. 
Quirk.  D.  L.  296. 

Kandall,  P.  A.  287— Rich,  W.  B.  293-Rich- 
ardson.  F.  M.  292— Ritter,  W.  M.  287-Roedder. 
E.  C.  2**1— Rogers,  E.  C.  293 — Rogers,  H.  W.  258, 
271  -Ross,  O.  T.  289 — Roth,  F.  290-Rummler,  E. 
A.  286— Rush,  G.  F.  290 — Rusterholtz,  J.  C.  294 — 
Rutbruff.  B.  T.  292. 

Sabin,  F.  E.  2**2—  Sager,  A.  280 — Sanderson, 

E.  L.  285— Sanford,  C.  A.  287-Savage.  K.  N.  286 
— vScroggs,  C.  J.  289 — Seavev,  W.  R.  2**4— Sedg- 
wick, H.  M.  286— Seegmiller,  W.  A.  294— Ses- 
sions, J.  Q.  A.  272— Sey bold,  F.  E.  291— Shank, 
R.  J.  287— Sharpies**,  F.  F.  289 — Sheehan,  J.  R. 
286-Shirts,  G.  C.  294-Shortlc,  J.  S.  290-Smith, 
C.  N.  28**— Smith,  E.  D.  289-Smitb,  P.  291- 
Smith,  W.  W.  285  -Soule,  W 273— Spalding,  J. 

F.  2X7— Snerrv,  C.  M.  291— Spies,  F.  A.  291  — 
Stanley,  A .A.  281)— Stearns,  C.  H.  293— Steck,  E. 
286 — Sternberg,  L.  285— Stevens,  A . L.  294 — Sie- 
ve ns.  W.  B.  260— Stewart,  S.  W.  291— Stout.  W. 

J.  295— Stoat,  J.M.  2**6  — Stray,  W.  H.  295- 
Strong, A. W.  289— Struckniau,  E.  G.  286— Sulli- 
van, E.  299-Swift,  M.  G.  B.  2%. 

Taggart.  R,  C. 293— Tappan.  H.  P.271 — Taylor, 
Joel  C.  296— Taylor.  Jno.  C.  290  Terrell.  C.  D. 
286— Thomas.  C.  271-Thomas.C.S.  257 -Thomas. 
J.  F.  294  -Thompson.  M.  272-Thurber.  J.  G.  294 
Timberloke,  11.  G.  294— Tressler.  A.  W.  2W— 
Trott.  F.  286.  294 -Trowbridge.  P.  F.  291'  Tyler. 

M.  C.  258. 

Underwood.  W.  T.  287-Upjohn,  J.  T.  289. 
VnnDeman.  E.  B.  254-Vaughan.  V.  C.  280- 
Villa.  F.  R.  756 — Vladimiroff,  T.  285,  286.  294. 

Wade,  R.  J.  2**5  Wadsworth,  A.  E.  292  -'Vag- 
ner,  J.  T.  2*2—  W rite,  H.  S.  2SX- Waite.  I.  285— 
Walbridgc.  F.  E.  289— Walker,  C.  I.  273  Walk- 
er.  H.  H.  285-Walmsley.  M.  295— Walrath,  A.  J. 
2**4— Walt  t,  E L.  25k  Ward,  G.  B.  294  -War- 
den, C.  C.  2**1— Wardlow.  J.  296— Waterin'*  n,  W. 
W.  293- Watson,  J.  C.  258-Watling.  J.  A.  283— 
Waughop,  J.  L 2%— White,  A.  I>.  272— While, 
A.  H.  271-White,  S.  U.  271-WhlteU.  U.  2*>6— 
Whitely,  J.  U.  29i—  Whitney,  A.  S.  »)— Whit- 
ney. C.  W.  28n—  Wight,  E.  B.  287— Wilcog,  D.  F. 
292— Wilder,  G.  K.  290-Williaros,  G.  P.  271— 
Williams,  K.  H.  293-Wil«on,  G.  C.  294-Win- 
chell,  A.  258  Winner,  G.  M.  295-Woldt,  M.  293 
— Wolf,  F.  C.  2X8  -Woodin,  B.M  . 296- Woods W. 
H.  28o— Wo- <d worth,  E.J.  290-Wootoa,  G H.  293 
-Work,  J.  E.  292— Wright,  V.  A.  291— Wyckoff, 
H.  W.  293. 

Voting,  J.  G.  286. 

Zane.  J.  M.  289. 
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Andrews’  American  Law 

A Treat is«  on  the  Jurisprudence, 
Conatitution,  end  Law»  of  the 
United  States.  0000 

By  JAMILS  Da  WITT  ANDREWS 


r>S 


i)on  Large  Octabo  Page S, 


$ 6.  so  1\[et.  Del ibered 


Ai  e Preparatory  Work 
for  Law  Students  Andrews' 
American  Law  Stands  Un- 
rivaled. 000 


Its  legal  proposition*  are  clearly  and  comiiely 
stated,  thus  rendering  them  more  easy  ol  compre- 
hension and  less  liable  to  be  forgotten.  The 
earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  Introduction  to 


American  Law  in  which  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment are  attractively  outlined.  Definitions  are 
given  to  many  words  and  phrases  common  to  the  law,  the  technical  meaning  of  which 
has  been  subject  to  change.  Their  modern  acceptation  ns  used  by  the  courts  is  clearly 
shown  The  casual  reading  ot  these  chapters  will  pave  the  way  to  a keen  concep- 
tion of  legal  propositions;  their  careful  study  will  prove  of  the  highest  advantage 
to  either  beginner  or  advanced  atudent.— “The  Blackstone  of  America.”— Hon.  V! 
A.  Woods. 


m 


Covering,  m ildoci,  the  entire  field  of  Uw,  (t  more 

AsaftooKfor  Um  throughout  legal  propositions  than  any  other  book  and  states  them  with 
tho  Course  Andrawi'  Amrelcao  accuracy.  It  wa*  written  by  a practical  lawyer  and  much  of 
Low  atartda  Unrivaled.  0 0 the  theory  ol  the  U«  baa,  through  ila  absence.  made  room  foe 

the  solving  of  practical  legal  problem*  *'Il  seems  to  me 
•apenor  to  anything  published  since  the  first  edition  of  Knit's  Cummeniat lea.  for  giving  Americana  a 
sacciuci  vie* of  American  Law  from  an  American  standpoint-"-— Hon.  Simkoh  K.  Baldwin. 


Aa  a Book  for  Uao  In  Connec* 
lion  with  the  Caao  Mothod  of 
Teaching.  Andrew*'  American 
Law  Stands  Unrivaled.  0 M 


A reading  of  the  text  in  connection  with  the  cate  of  casea 
to  be  mastered  will  materially  aid  the  student  to  a better 
understanding  of  the  legal  imraveologv.  and  more  thorough 
comprehension  of  matters  in  issue  anu  the  points  decided  ia 


the  opinion*  Where  the  book  ha*  been  thus  used,  profes- 
sors have  asked  whence  came  this  familiarity  with  and  broad 
grasp  of  the  cases  discussed.  **Andh  feature  of  splendid  value  is  (1)  the  selection  and  analysts  of  trad- 
ing authorities  only  for  each  proposition,  aud  (2)  tbcdcarnesa  of  the  definitions  evolved  by  the  auUuw. 


Jt! 


-Hoo.  Wit.  U.  Saanan. 


from  the  foregoing  outline  of  Us  salient  features,  it  vrouft 
appear  that  this  book  should  be  Invaluable  to  the  student 
during  review  and  in  brushing  up  for  examinations.  It  con- 
tains short  statements  of  all  the  law  Ita  citation  is  wel 
selected  and  sufficiently  copious.  It  ia  tha  book  for  law 
•Indents  regardless  of  the  method  of  teaching.  "The  institutional  book  of  law  which  Americas  Law 
Btadvnts  have  waited  for.  lor  twenty  yeara.”—  Hon.  J.  C. 


Aa  a Book  for  General  Review 
Andrews*  American  Law  stand* 
Unrivaled.  a 0 0 0i 


For  Sale  by  all  Law  Boohaellvrs 
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Rood  on  Attachments,  Garnishments, 
Judgments,  and  Executions 

By  JOHN  R.  ROOD 

Author  of  “Rood  on  Garnishment,”  “Rood’s  Common  Remedial 
Processes,**  etc. 

Not  a Digest  of  Cases,  but  an  Exposition  of  Principles 

The  Table  of  Contents,  Table  of  Cases,  and  Text  cover  183  pages.  The 
Leading  and  Illustrative  Cases  and  Notes  cover  514  pages.  A very  full  Index 
has  been  compressed  Into  36  pages.  Total,  733  pages.  The  two  books  bound 
as  one,  In  buckram,  for  one  price.  $3.  Octavo. 

The  text  is  not  claimed  to  be  exhaustive  upon  any  point.  To  make  it  so  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  A tree  is  not  complete  without  all 
its  foliage,  but  the  outline  of  the  branches  cannot  be  clearly  seen  till  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  In  the  present  discussion,  details  have  been  similarly  omitted  so  that  the  more 
important  matters  can  be  seen.  Anson  on  Contracts  may  be  said  to  cover  all  the  mat' 
ters  treated  in  the  elaborate  works  on  particular  contracts,  such  as  sales,  agency,  part' 
nership,  suretyship,  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.  In  like  manner,  this  manual  is  intended  to 
explain  all  the  matters  covered  by  the  extensive  treatises  on  jurisdiction,  judgments 
res  judicata,  attachment,  garnishment,  and  executions.  It  is  not  designed  to  trespass 
on  the  field  occupied  by  any  of  these  books,  but  to  give  what  none  of  them  do  or  can 
— a clear  outline  of  the  whole,  without  that  cloud  of  details  and  the  confusing  review 
of  inconsistent  decisions  upon  them,  which  the  writer  of  a complete  text  must  give. 
In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  that  a comprehensive  view  of  broad  fundamental  principles 
may  be  obtained,  with  a clear  vision  of  the  relations  between  each  part  and  all  the  oth' 
ers,  and  of  the  successive  steps  in  each  proceeding  from  beginning  to  end. 
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Is  the  Average  Lawyer  of  To-Day  Everybody's  Hired  Man? 


I AM  TOLD  by  a young  ac- 
quaintance that  a friend,  once  a 
lawyer,  advised  against  the  study  of 
the  law,  because  “the  average  law- 
yer of  to-day  is  everybody’s  hired 
man.”  This  proposition  I wish  to 
discuss. 

The  advisor,  in  his  practice, 
must  have  fallen  among  the  thieves 
of  the  profession,  and  not  among 
its  “good  Samaritans.”  The 
statement  is  a sweeping  one.  If 
true  it  must  bring  the  blush  of 
shame  to  the  average  American 
citizen.  It  reflects  upon  the  average 
citizenship  of  the  commonwealth. 
Most  men,  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  have  occasion  'to  consult  a 
lawyer  in  regard  to  their  rights  of 
person  or  property.  The  admin- 
istrators, heirs,  and  legatees  of 
dead  men  usually  require  the  serv- 
ices of  lawyers.  Does  the  average 
man  seek  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
a lawyer  whom  he  knows  to  be 
dishonest,  rather  than  one  whom 
he  believes  to  be  honest?  Does  the 
average  citizen  state  his  case  to  a 
lawyer  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing a wrong  rather  than  en- 
forcing a right?  Does  the  average 
citizen  go  to  his  lawyer  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose 
that  he  approaches  his  hired  man 
in  the  shop  or  in  the  field ; viz.  to 

i 


direct  him  what  to  do?  The  logic 
of  the  statement  is  that  the  average 
client  is  equally  as  dishonest  as  the 
average  lawyer.  The  statement, 
if  true,  means  that  the  average 
lawyer  (that  is,  the  one  typical  of  a 
majority  of  the  lawyers)  has  no  re- 
gard for  the  real  object  of  every 
lawsuit;  to  wit, — the  attainment 
of  the  ends  of  justice,  and  is  will- 
ing to  prostitute  his  manhood,  his 
learning,  and  his  office  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  doing  the  bidding  of 
the  client  who  employs  him.  It 
means  that  he  is  willing  to  damn 
his  own  reputatiori  in  the  eyes  of 
the  courts,  of  judges,  and  of  hon- 
est men,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
defeating  justice.  It  means  that 
the  client  controls  him  as  com- 
pletely as  he  controls  his  hired 
man  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm, 
and  that  the  lawyer  will  as  implic- 
itly do  his  bidding.  It  means  that 
the  profession  has  become  bank- 
rupt in  principle  and  honor, — a 
profession  which,  in  the  founding, 
control,  and  management  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  various  states 
comprising  it,  has  produced  so 
many  pure  and  eminent  patriots, 
citizens,  and  jurists. 

What  does  the  young  man’s 
friend  mean  by  “to-day”?  How 
far  back  does  his  to-day  extend, — 
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ten,  twenty,  forty,  or  fifty  years? 
Does  he  mean  that  the  lawyer  of 
character,  honor,  and  honesty  can- 
not now  succeed  in  the  profession? 
Does  he  mean  that  the  charlatans 
and  pettifoggers  are  the  successful 
lawyers  and  those  whom  the  peo- 


Claudius  B.  Grant.  *59 


pie  desire?  Does  he  mean  that  the 
average  citizen  of  to-day  is  dishon- 
est, and  can  control  the  average 
attorney  to  do  his  dishonest  work? 
If  he  means  these  things,  it  inevi- 
tably follows  that  the  charlatan  and 
pettifogger  receives  the  approval  of 
the  judges,  that  they  sanction  his 
method  of  practice  and  permit  those 
who  disgrace  the  profession,  rather 
than  its  honorable  members,  to  do 
the  work  of  the  court. 

Within  the  last  twelve  years 
eleven  lawyers,  either  by  election 
or  appointment,  have  been  justices 


of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan; 
more  than  one  hundred  have  occu- 
pied the  equally  important  position 
of  circuit  judge,  and  forty-four 
now  occupy  that  position.  These 
justices  and  judges  have  been  cho- 
sen from  the  average  lawyers  of 
the  state.  So  far  as  I am  aware, 
no  charge  of  corruption  or  dishon- 
esty in  office  has  been  made  against 
one  of  them.  They  occupy  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most,  impor- 
tant position  in  government.  It 
is  the  one  position  above  all  others 
which  should  be  filled  by  men  in- 
corruptible, of  irreproachable  char- 
acter, and  beyond  the  influence  of 
public  clamor. 

The  school  of  preparation  for 
these  responsible  positions  has 
been  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
law  schools  or  in  the  office,  and  the 
practice  of  the  profession.  Were 
these  judges,  when  in  practice, 
everybody’s  hired  men?  No;  the 
advisor  is  mistaken.  His  state- 
ment is  grossly  slanderous.  Dis- 
honest, immoral,  disreputable  men, 
and  even  criminals  have  always 
been  and  always  will  be  found 
among  lawyers.  Is  any  profession 
or  business,  or  church  even,  free 
from  them?  What  church  in  Michi- 
gan to-day  does  not  contain  its 
adulterers,  its  hypocrites,  its  dis- 
honest members,  who  “steal  the 
livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil 
in”?  The  blackest  of  sheep  have 
been  found  in  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. Has  the  sight  of  a few 
black  sheep  convinced  observers 
that  the  whole  flock  is  black?  That 
the  profession  is  cursed  with  too 
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many  who  are  everybody’s  hired 
men,  I certainly  confess.  I as 
positively  deny, — and  I make  this 
statement  after  twenty  years  upon 
the  bench,  and  seventeen  years  of 
practice, — that  a majority  of  the 
profession  are  desirous  of  establish- 
ing bad  law  in  a given  case,  or  of 
perpetrating  injustice  and  estab- 
lishing bad  precedents,  which  will 
confronttheminothercases.  Itmust 
be  borne  in  mind  that  most  contro- 
versies have  two  sides ; in  many  of 
them  the  law  is  not  settled,  while 
in  others  the  difficulty  lies  in  ap- 
plying the  facts  to  well  settled  law. 
Keen,  able,  and  honest  arguments 
on  both  sides  assist  the  judge  in 
reaching  the  right  conclusion. 
This  conclusion  the  average  law- 
yer of  to-day  is  anxious  to  reach. 
He  desires  that  conclusions  be 
reached  by  the  court  which  will 
best  conduce  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  government  and  its  citi- 
zens. The  lawyer  is  an  officer  of 
the  court.  He  is,  therefore,  a 
public  officer.  He  is  amenable  to 
its  processes  and  directions.  The 
court  may  disbar  him  for  unprofes- 
sional conduct,  and  the  court  rec- 
ords are  replete  with  cases  of  dis- 
barment : though  I frankly  confess 
that  they  are  not  nearly  so  numer- 
ous as  they  ought  to  be.  The  law- 
yer’s character  is  open  to  inspec- 
tion and  comment  by  everyone. 
He  cannot  conceal  his  immorality, 
his  debauchery,  his  dishonesty,  his 
unscrupulousness,  and  his  disre- 
gard for  truth.  He  may  tempora- 
rily succeed  through  cunning  and 
trickery  and  bribing  jurors;  but 


juries  and  judges  will  soon  find 
him  out,  and  his  practice, — if  any 
is  left  him, — will  soon  be  limited 
to  that  which  is  not  worth  having; 
namely,  to  the  criminal  and  dis- 
reputable classes  of  humanity. 

The  lawyer's  character  will  walk 
inside  the  bar  with  him ; will  rise 
when  he  rises  to  address  the  court 
or  the  jury, — and  in  the  end,  the 
dishonest  will  not  get  the  credit 
before  the  judge  and  jury  of  being 
honest  when  in  fact  he  is  so. 

The  lawyers  which  my  friend’s 
advisor  mistook  for  the  average 
lawyer  of  today  have  always  ex- 
isted,— and  Justice  Cooley  twenty- 
four  years  ago  spoke  of  them  as 
follows: — 

“Some  of  them  wreck  their 
fortunes  by  intemperance,  some 
by  dissipation  in  other  forms; 
some  prove  faithless  to  their 
clients ; some  put  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  clients 
for  dishonest  purposes ; some 
barter  their  manhood  for  office, 
and  some  for  pecuniary  gain.” 
He  further  said  that  such  law- 
yers were  then  practicing  at  ev- 
ery bar  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  equally  true  to-day;  and 
the  duty  of  the  courts  and  of  the 
bar  associations  of  the  country  is 
to  drive  them  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble from  a noble  profession  which 
they  disgrace. 

Probaby  the  cases  to  which  the 
ex -lawyer  referred  and  which  in- 
duced him  to  make  this  statement, 
are  those  in  which  he  mistook  the 
hirer.  My  meaning  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  incident,  which 
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many  years  ago  came  to  my  notice, 
but  in  a way  in  which  I could  not 
use  it  to  petition  for  the  disbar- 
ment of  the  offender.  A man  ap- 
plied to  three  reputable  lawyers  in 
succession,  and  stated  the  facts  of 
his  case.  Each  advised  him  that 
he  had  no  cause  of  action.  He 
went  to  a fourth,  who,  upon  the 
same  statement  of  facts,  also  ad- 
vised him  that  he  could  not  re- 
cover under  the  facts  stated ; but 
told  him  what  testimony  was  nec- 
essary to  make  a case  which  would 
entitle  him  to  recover.  The  client 
was  willing  to  commit  perjury  to 
win  the  case.  The  lawyer  made  a 
contract  with  him  to  receive  as 
compensation  one  half  of  the  ver- 
dict and  judgment  that  might  be 
obtained.  Both  were  criminals. 
Both  ought  to  be  in  the  state's 
prison.  The  hirer  in  that  case  was 
not  the  client,  but  the  lawyer.  The 
hired  man  was  not  the  lawyer,  but 
the  client.  Both  will  live  despised 
by  their  fellows, — each  despised 
by  the  other,  and  both  will  die  un  - 
lamented. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  against 
champerty  has  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  disreputable  lawyers  and 
dishonest  clients  to  enter  into  these 
disreputable  and  criminal  arrange- 
ments. 

The  statement  of  our  critic  is 
also  a serious  reflection  upon  the 
law  schools  of  our  country,  in 
which  most  of  our  lawryers  now  are 
educated.  If  the  average  graduate 
from  these  schools  goes  out  there- 
from with  no  higher  principle  than 
in  his  public  and  professional  ca- 


reer to  be  only  "everybody’s  hired 
man,"  the  schools  would  be  better 
abolished.  Probably  more  than 
one  half  of  the  lawyers  in  practice 
in  Michigan  to-day  are  graduates 
from  such  schools,  and  most  of 
them  from  our  University.  The 
young  men  there  are  not  only  in- 
structed in  law,  but  are  taught  that 
character  is  the  first  requisite  of 
the  successful  lawyer.  Students 
do  not  forget  this  when  they  enter 
the  conflicts  of  their  profession, 
and  do  not  become  mere  “hired 
men.”  The  influence  and  teach- 
ings of  great  and  good  men  are  not 
so  evanescent. 

Have  we  old  fellows  of  thirty  to 
fifty  years  ago  forgotten  the  exam- 
ple and  teachings  of  Tappan, 
Frieze,  Boise,  Williams,  Campbell, 
Cooley,  and  many  others?  No; 
else  those  noble  men  lived  in  vain. 
They  have  been  our  constant  com- 
panions in  the  conflicts  of  life,  and 
have  influenced  us  at  every  step 
and  turn. 

Students  are  no  exception  to  the 
rules  applicable  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. There  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be  a certain  num- 
ber of  students  in  every  college, 
who  are  educating  themselves  to 
be  "everybody’s  hired  men." 
They  are  those  who  gamble; 
drink;  become  habitues  of  houses 
of  prostitution ; speak  slightingly 
of  female  honor;  indulge  in  disrep* 
utable  “smokers”  and  "drinkers,” 
and  equally  unsavory  "barbecues 
of  roast  ox  and  beer”  ; and  deface 
and  destroy  the  property  of  the 
University.  They  have  no  regard 
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for  the  rights  of  the  taxpayers  who 
have  liberally  spent  money  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  their  com  - 
fort  and  education,  and  they  do 
not  appreciate  what  belongs  to 
good  citizenship.  Such  young 
men  the  people  of  Michigan  do  not 
desire  to  tax-  themselves  to  edu- 
cate. A reform  school  or  house  of 
correction  and  reformatory  is  the 
more  appropriate  place  for  them. 
Every  institution  of  learning 
should  spare  no  pains  to  find  them 
out  and  expel  them  from  its  halls. 

I am  happy  to  say  I know  these 
things  are  not  endorsed  by  the 
great  body  of  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity,— on  the  contrary,  they  are 
condemned  by  them.  All  stu- 
dents, however,  should  remember 
that  there  are  those  who  will  erro- 
neously seize  upon  such  things  as 
representing  the  average  student 
body,  just  as  there  are  those  who 
assume  that  the  short -comings  of  a 
few  in  any  profession  represent  the 
average  character  of  the  entire  pro- 
fession. 

There  hangs  upon  the  wall  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  University 
the  portrait  of  one  who  was  once  a 
professor  in  the  law  department, — 
for  many  years  a prominent  lawyer, 
and  who,  for  his  learning,  integ- 
rity, manhood,  and  noble  charac- 
ter, was  chosen  to  fill  the  offices  of 
judge,  governor,  United  States  sen- 
ator, besides  other  important  posi- 
tions. He  never  lacked  for  business 
in  his  profession.  His  character  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  inci- 
dent: A client  came  to  his  office 

one  day  and  wished  to  bring  a suit 


against  a neighbor.  The  law- 
yer, after  hearing  his  statement, 
advised  him  that  he  had  no  case, 
and  that  he  would  be  beaten  if  he 
brought  suit.  The  client,  who, 
like  many  others,  was  fond  of  liti- 
gation, insisted  that  suit  be 
brought,  and  instructed  the  lawyer 
to  bring  it.  The  lawyer  declined, 
whereupon  the  client,  evidently 
having  the  same  idea  as  your 
friend,  that  the  lawyer  was  his 
hired  man,  said  to  him:  “Is  not 
my  money  as  good  to  you  as  any  - 
body’s  else?”  To  which  the  law- 
yer replied, — “Yes;  but  my  repu- 
tation and  character  are  worth 
more  to  me  than  your  money.” 
The  client  departed  and  found  a 
lawyer  such  as  we  might  properly 
designate  as  “everybody’s  hired 
man,”  who  brought  suit.  His 
client  was  defeated ; paid  large 
costs,  and  then  returned  to  his  for- 
mer lawyer  whom  he  afterwards 
employed  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  lawyer  who  refused  to  bring 
the  suit  lived  a life  of  more  than 
four  score  years  and  ten,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  accumu- 
lated a competency  of  this  world’s 
goods,  and  died  honored  and  be- 
loved by  his  neighbors  and  coun- 
trymen. The  lawyer  who  brought 
the  suit  died,  leaving  not  enough 
to  bury  him,  and  a reputation  (he 
had  no  character)  which  it  were 
well  to  bury  with  his  body  out  of 
sight.  The  successful  lawyer  has 
been,  is  to-day,  and  always  will 
be,  a man  of  character.  The  law- 
yer known  as  "everybody's  hired 
man,”  has  always  been,  is  now, 
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and  always  will  be,  a failure. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  honest 
members  of  the  profession  will 
succeed.  Some  such,  as  in  all 
other  professions  and  in  business, 
will  fail,  but  for  reasons,  which  do 
not  concern  the  present  discussion. 
My  purpose  has  been  to  main- 
tain that  no  permanent  success  is 
possible  which  is  not  based  upon 
honest  and  honorable  conduct,  and 
that  a majority  of  our  profession  rec- 
ognize and  act  upon  this  principle. 


I can  readily  believe  that  I have 
placed  a construction  upon  the 
statement  of  our  critical  friend 
which  he  did  not  intend.  I think, 
however,  the  conclusion  I have 
drawn  from  it  is  legitimate.il  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  has  furnished  the 
opportunity  for  me  to  say  some- 
thing which  may  be  of  use  to 
young  men  entering  the  profession. 
Claudius  Buchanan  Grant,  '59 

Lansing 


New  Methods  in  the  Modern  Law  School 


ACH  year  hundreds  of  young 
men  come  to  the  bar  from 
the  law  schools  of  the  country. 
With  each  return  of  spring  come 
the  requests  to  the  practitioner  for 
places  in  his  office  from  men  who 
have  finished  a law  course  and 
hope  to  get  a chance  to  make  their 
living  by  practicing  the  profes- 
sion. To  be  obliged  to  tell  one  of 
these  applicants  that  there  is  no 
apparent  opening  for  him  is  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant  things  that 
fall  to  the  practitioner’s  lot.  But 
such  an  answer  is  far  more  unplea- 
sant to  the  young  bachelor.  It 
brings  him  face  to  face  with  the 
discouraging  fact  that  the  profes- 
sion is  overcrowded,  and  that  to 
get  an  advantageous  start  in  it  is 
becoming  in  most  places  increas- 
ingly difficult.  Influential  con- 
nections or  mere  luck  may  give 
him  the  start,  but  there  are  many 
men  just  ahead  of  him  and  in  an- 
other year  there  will  be  many  new 
men  trying  to  fall  in  behind  him. 


Even  with  the  best  fortune  in  his 
surroundings  the  young  lawyer 
needs  for  any  real  success,  more 
than  was  ever  needed  before,  thor- 
oughly good  preliminary  training. 
His  first  few  years  will  be  hard 
enough  with  it ; without  it,  he  can 
hardly  make  any  rapid  progress 
toward  the  higher  walks  of  the 
profession. 

This  training  must  now  in  most 
cases  be  had  in  a law  school.  The 
time  when  a competent  lawyer 
could  give  his  clerk  any  real  in- 
struction is  so  far  past  as  to  be 
traditional  merely.  It  is  a rare 
student  who  can  by  his  own  read- 
ing, aided  by  a little  friendly  ad- 
vice of  his  chief  from  time  to  time, 
properly  fit  himself  for  the  bar. 
Such  men  of  course  are  to  be 
found,  but  they  are  exceptional. 
The  law  school  is  a necessity  in 
these  days  of  stenographers  and 
desk  telephones,  if  adequate  train- 
ing is  to  be  received  by  the  ordi- 
nary law  students. 
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There  is  no  use  in  saying  there 
are  too  many  schools  and  in  com- 
plaining that  they  tend  to  increase 
the  evil  of  overcrowding  in  the 
ranks  of  the  bar.  Many  of  the 
schools  may  not  be  as  useful  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  it  must  be  a 
poor  one  indeed  which  is  not  better 
than  none.  Their  existence  tends 
to  make  the  way  to  the  bar  seem 
more  attractive,  but  the  best  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are 
most  essential  aids  to  maintaining 
a high  standard  of  ethics  and  of 
learning  in  the  profession.  The 
bar  has  in  its  own  hands,  substan- 
tially, the  power  to  say  what  the 
requirements  shall  be  for  admission 
to  practice  in  a particular  state,  and 
can,  in  effect,  compel  the  law 
schools  to  give  full  and  thorough 
instruction.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  lack  of  sympathy  between  the 
best  men  in  the  profession  and  the 
best  law  schools. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  inquire 
whether  these  schools  which  stim- 
ulate men  to  study  law  are  really 
fitting  their  crowds  of  students  to 
succeed  in  that  first  hard  struggle 
for  a foothold  which  present  con- 
ditions entail.  This  practical  side 
of  the  question  is  forced  upon  the 
mind  of  every  man  who  has  seen 
his  fellow  students  of  older  days 
fail,  under  conditions  less  trying 
than  those  of  today,  to  secure  pro- 
fessional success  and  turn  to  some 
other  calling  for  livelihood. 

How  much  a student  will  get 
from  the  best  teaching  depends  of 
course  mainly  on  himself.  How- 
ever gently  and  persuasively  the 


horse  is  led  to  water,  he  has  to  de- 
cide whether  he  will  drink.  But 
that  a student  today  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  receive  all  that  he 
can  absorb  of  the  fundamentals  is 
only  fair  to  him.  He  is  about  to 
be  thrown  into  competition  with 
older  men  and  with  well -trained 
men  of  about  his  own  age.  He 
cannot  afford  to  carry  any  handi- 


Alcxis  C.  Angcll,  78.  80/ 

cap  of  inadequate  teaching  and 
slovenly  training.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  that  he  remember  cases 
by  name  or  have  a very  wide  range 
of  subjects  at  his  finger  ends,  but 
it  is  essential  that  he  thoroughly 
understand  the  elementary  princi- 
ples underlying  the  main  heads  of 
the  law.  Doubtless  this  has  always 
been  the  end  of  well  considered  le- 
gal education.  Under  present  con- 
ditions it  should  more  than  ever  be 
the  thing  sought  after. 

Is  the  training  in  the  better  law 
schools  of  the  country  more  thor- 
ough than  it  was?  Do  the  present 
methods  produce  better  results  than 
the  old?  Is  the  man  leaving  such  a 
school  to-day  better  grounded  in  his 


/ 
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profession  than  was  the  man  who 
left  twenty-five  years  ago?  Such 
questions  are  fair  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  student  as  well  as 
to  the  profession. 

These  questions,  it  would  seem, 
were  better  answered  by  a man  en  - 
gaged  in  law  school  work  than  by 
a practitioner,  and  it  could  be 
wished  that  they  were  here  to  be 
answered  by  a teacher  who  has  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions existing  at  present  in  the 
law  schools  of  the  country.  The 
writer  can  only  give  personal  im- 
pressions derived  from  more  or  less 
knowledge  of  our  own  law  depart- 
ment. If  those  impressions  are 
correct  as  to  this  law  school,  they 
would  probably  be  true  generally 
of  the  leading  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, for  even  a practitioner  may  be 
supposed  to  know  that  the  best 
schools  have  during  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  in  the  main  kept  pace 
in  introducing  improved  methods. 

What  then  are  the  facts  as  re- 
gards our  own  law  department? 
Many  an  alumnus  perhaps  has  lit- 
tle idea  of  the  difference  in  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  his  day  and 
in  this. 

Twenty -five  years  ago  all  men 
were  made  lawyers  in  two  terms  of 
six  months  each;  if  a man  had 
been  made  a member  of  the  bar, 
on  motion  perhaps  in  some  states, 
one  term  of  six  months  was  sup- 
posed to  make  him  a lawyer.  The 
requirements  for  admission,  in  ef- 
fect a common  school  education, 
were  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  Four  men 


gave  all  the  instruction  to  two  hun  - 
dred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
students.  There  were  no  instruc- 
tors or  quiz  masters.  Lectures 
were  delivered  on  five  days  in  the 
week  for  two  hours  to  the  whole 
department.  The  odd  numbered 
classes  took  their  studies  in  one 
order;  the  even  numbered  in  the 
reverse.  The  faculty  had  to  cover 
nearly  as  many  subjects  as  are  now 
taught,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
now  spent.  There  was  more  or 
less  quizzing  of  the  large  class  be- 
fore the  lecture  of  the  day,  but 
there  were  no  quizzes  in  sections. 
All  the  instruction  was  by  lecture. 
There  were  no  written  examina- 
tions. At  the  end  of  the  course 
there  was  an  oral  examination  in 
which  two  or  three  questions  were 
asked  of  each  man  by  each  profes- 
sor on  some  one  or  more  of  the 
subjects  he  taught.  The  small 
faculty  could  not  give  written  ex- 
aminations and  correct  the  many 
papers.  A thesis  was  required, 
but  no  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
it.  A thesis  put  in  on  the  Cru- 
sades— whencesoever  procured — 
served  apparently  as  well  as  one 
on  implied  warranties  of  fitness 
in  sales.  Practically  every  man 
who  behaved  himself  was  gradu- 
ated, to  sink  or  swim  as  might 
happen. 

From  this  short  statement,  one 
thing  is  apparent  now,  whether  we 
then  realized  it  or  not:  there  was 
no  drill.  The  students  formed 
club  courts  and  perhaps  quiz 
classes,  but  drumming  things  into 
their  heads  was  not  part  of  the 
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regular  program  and  could  not  be 
with  four  professors,  of  whom  two 
were  non-residents  and  lawyers  in 
active  practice,  and  the  other  two 
were  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  had  a long  term  in 
October  and  another  in  January. 
The  student  had  a chance  to  learn. 
It  was  left  to  him  to  say  whether 
he  would  imptove  his  chance  or  not. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  these 
teachers  did  not  do  more,  but  how 
they  did  as  much  as  they  did. 

It  would  be  ungracious  even  to 
seem  to  find  fault  with  the  men 
who  composed  that  faculty.  No 
one  who  studied  under  them  and 
knew  them  would  think  of  belit- 
tling their  work.  Where  could  be 
found  better  statements  of  principle 
than  are  found  in  the  notes  of  their 
lectures?  Can  we  not  even  yet  re- 
call how  easily  Professor  Kent 
cleared  up  the  technicalities  of 
pleading,  how  luminously  Judge 
Walker  stated  for  us  the  rules  af- 
fecting commercial  paper,  and  how 
under  the  persuasion  of  Judge 
Campbell’s  voice  fraud  and  mis- 
take seemed  but  a happy  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  equity’s 
beneficent  activity?  For  clearness 
of  analysis  and  statement,  for  wise 
emphasis,  for  ability  to  inspire  in- 
terest and  command  attention,  what 
lecturer  could  excel  Judge  Cooley? 
We  now  appreciate  the  effort  these 
men  expended  in  our  behalf  and 
the  privilege  we  had  in  being 
taught  by  them.  We  still  feel — a 
matter  not  to  be  passed  over 
lightly — the  inspiration  to  sound 


work  and  high  living  which  came 
from  knowing  them. 

But  while  the  teachers  of  to-day 
may,  perhaps,  not  hope  to  sur- 
pass such  predecessors,  they 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
on  account  of  changed  methods 
the  student  to-day  is  better  fitted 
for  the  work  before  him  than  was 
the  student  of  twenty -five  years 
ago. 

To-day  the  course  covers  three 
terms  of  nine  months  each.  While 
the  number  of  students  has  more 
than  doubled,  the  regular  faculty 
numbers  about  fifteen,  besides  the 
special  lecturers. 

The  requirements  for  admission 
are  substantially  like  those  for  an 
English  course  in  college,  and  are 
strictly  enforced.  Written  exam- 
inations are  held  at  the  end  of  each 
semester,  with  the  result  that  every 
half-year  a considerable  number  of 
students  in  the  lower  classes  are 
dropped,  and  the  final  examina- 
tions for  the  degree  are  something 
more  than  a formality.  If  the  stu- 
dent of  to-day  fails  to  learn,  it  is 
because  he  will  not  and  cannot  be 
made  to. 

In  most  of  the  courses,  includ- 
ing substantially  all  the  most  ele- 
mentary courses,  a text  book  or  a 
case  book  is  used.  This  necessi- 
tates dividing  the  classes  into  sec- 
tions and  brings  the  teacher  into 
much  closer  touch  with  the  student 
than  did  the  old  lecture  course  to 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
men.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  better  results  can  be  got  by  a 
good  teacher.[from  the  intelligent 
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use  of  a good  text  book  or  a book 
of  well  selected  cases  than  by  the 
most  carefully  prepared  course  of 
lectures  alone,  if  the  result  sought 
by  the  teacher  is  not  his  own  plea- 
sure but  the  thorough  grasp  by  the 
student  of  the  subject  in  something 
more  than  a mere  outline.  The 
loss  of  that  intangible  something 
that  is  supposed  to  emanate  from 
the  living  lecturer  is  not  felt  when 
the  same  man  intelligently  ex- 
pounds a good  book  or  emphasizes 
and  explains  the  doctrine  of  a lead- 
ing case.  It  is,  of  course,  a mis- 
taken, though  not  uncommon  no- 
tion, that  teaching  law  with  a text 
book  is  like  teaching  spelling  from 
a spelling  book.  A visit  to  a class 
in  the  department  would  dispel  the 
idea.  This  method  not  only  gives 
the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  know 
and  influence  his  students,  but  it 
affords  the  chance  for  thorough 
study  and  drill  which  a mere  lec- 
ture course  cannot  give.  The  stu- 
dents in  a large  law  school  are 
not  only  of  various  ages  but  of  all 
sorts  of  training  or  lack  of  train- 
ing. Many  of  them  really  have  to 
be  taught  to  study  at  first  because 
of  lack  of  early  opportunities.  To 
such  men,  at  least  in  their  first 
year,  a lecture  course  is  of  little 
value.  They  need  above  all  things 
in  such  work  as  elementary  legal 
study  not  merely  intelligent  direc- 
tion, but  someone  to  lay  down  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept. 
This  need  is  measurably  met  by 
the  present  methods;  for  not  only 
is  a very  large  part  of  their  work 
textbook  work,  as  has  been  said, 


but  where  lecture  courses  are  given 
on  required  work,  a book  of  illus- 
trative cases  is  used,  and  the  stu- 
dents are  carefully  quizzed  by  the 
lecturer  in  sections  from  week  to 
week  on  each  lecture  and  the  cases, 
and  again  in  smaller  sections  by  a 
quiz  master. 

Not  only  in  this  general  way 
has  there  of  late  been  a marked 
change,  but  in  two  particulars 
there  has  been  a most  marked  and 
beneficial  addition  to  the  older  cur- 
riculum. 

For  several  years  a practice  court 
has  been  maintained,  the  work  in 
which  is  required.  After  the  the- 
oretical work  in  pleading  and  evi- 
dence has  been  taken  by  the  stu- 
dent, he  is  required  to  try  his  hand 
at  putting  his  knowledge  to  the 
test  by  preparing  under  the  crit- 
icism of  a teacher  various  sorts  of 
pleadings  and  conducting  trials. 
Rules  of  practice  are  laid  down  and 
must  be  followed  as  in  actual  prac- 
tice, and  so  far  as  possible  the  pro- 
cedure is  like  that  of  an  actual 
court. 

Secondly,  there  is  established  a 
regular  practice  course  in  convey- 
ancing and  the  preparation  of  the  . 
more  ordinary  legal  instruments. 
This  work  is  done  in  connection 
with  lectures  on  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  clauses  and  cove- 
nants found  most  often  in  the  or- 
dinary' instruments  which  a lawyer 
has  to  draw,  so  that  the  student 
may  learn  not  only  the  form  but 
the  reason  underlying  that  form. 

In  these  courses  due  attention 
has  to  be  paid  to  the  different  sys- 
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terns  of  procedure  in  the  different 
states,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  the 
different  systems  of  conveyancing 
in  them.  The  work  is,  no  doubt, 
most  laborious  and  difficult  for 
those  in  charge  of  it,  but  done, 
as  it  is,  with  the  reason  for  the 
form  constantly  brought  to  the  stu- 
dent’s attention,  is  most  suggestive 
and  helpful. 

But  besides  this  carefully  taught 
required  work,  half  a dozen  or 
more  special  non-resident  lectur- 
ers of  eminence  in  their  specialties 
give  each  year  elective  courses  on 
such  subjects  as  admiralty,  patents, 
mining  law,  copyrights,  insurance, 
and  other  topics.  While  the  reg- 
ular faculty,  with  but  two  excep- 
tions, are  resident  teachers  not  en- 
gaged in  practice,  the  non-resident 
special  and  regular  lecturers  are 
numerous  enough  to  prevent  the 
tone  of  the  school  from  becoming 
wholly  academic,  if  there  were 
otherwise  any  danger  of  such  re- 
sult. It  is  clear  that  the  thorough, 
painstaking  drill  now  given  de- 
mands that  most  of  the  teachers 
shall  give  their  whole  thought  and 
attention,  as  they  do,  to  the  work 
, of  instruction.  It  would  be  a mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose  that  the 
attention  was  paid  only  to  the 
mastery  of  rules  by  rote  in  disre- 
gard of  the  scientific  side  of  the 
study.  With  the  effort  at  great 
thoroughness  is  found  always  an 
effort  to  present  the  law  in  the  light 
of  its  origin,  history,  and  develop- 
ment. The  longer  course,  and 
especially  the  larger  library  and 
better  working  book -room,  makes 


this  much  easier  than  in  the  old 
days.  While  leading  cases  are  not 
made  a fetich  of,  the  library  is 
much  more  used  than  formerly  and 
is,  as  it  should  be,  to  a large  ex- 
tent the  students’  work-shop. 

The  changes  in  the  department 
thus  outlined  cover  higher  and 
more  strictly  enforced  requirements 
for  admission,  more  strict  exam- 
inations during  the  course,  much 
more  attempt,  at  least,  at  thorough- 
ness in  teaching  the  required  stu- 
dies, a wider  range  of  topics,  in- 
cluding two  practice  courses  of 
gTeat  usefulness,  and  a more  gene- 
ral use  of  a better  library. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  all 
this  means  a better  training  for  the 
ordinary  student  than  he  could 
have  received  under  the  old 
method,  no  matter  how  beloved  or 
eminent  the  teachers.  Such  stu- 
dent must  know  more  things  and 
know  things  more  thoroughly  and 
know  better  how  to  get  quickly  at 
the  things  he  does  not  know,  than 
the  ordinary  student  of  the  older 
time.  In  short  he  has  been  bet- 
ter drilled  and  grounded  in  the  ele- 
ments of  his  professional  work. 
It  would  seem  that  the  new 
method,  like  wisdom,  must  be  jus- 
tified of  her  children.  The  bach- 
elor of  laws  of  to-day  upon  leav- 
ing the  department,  however  hard 
the  outlook  may  seem  to  him, 
ought  to  have  this  consolation, 
that  he  is  better  trained  for  his 
work  when  it  comes  than  were  the 
men  now  in  middle  life  when  they 
were  waiting  for  their  first  cases. 
No  method  will  supply  lack  of 
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mental  power,  or  of  industry,  or  of 
physical  health,  or  of  moral  stam- 
ina, but  for  an  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, strong,  clean  man,  good 
thorough  training  means  as  much 


in  his  profession  as  it  does  in  his  ath  - 
letics.  And  what  more  can  one  say 
than  that  to  the  student  of  to-day? 
Alexis  Caswell  Angell , '78, '801 
Detroit 


Getting  a Practice  in  a Large  City 


THE  incipient  Daniel  Webster 
will  find  the  path  to  success 
in  a great  city  quite  as  devoid  of 
royalty  as  is  the  road  to  learning. 
The  “rising  young  lawyer”  who 
by  his  impassioned  eloquence  elec- 
trifies his  audience  in  some  impor- 
tant jury  trial,  or  by  a brilliant 
coup  delivered  in  melodramatic 
style  in  a crowded  court  room 
saves  his  client’s  fortune  or  honor 
and  thus  jumps  into  a lucrative 
practice,  is  a rare  bird  in  these  de- 
generate days.  Indeed  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  species  ever  existed  in 
any  numbers,  save  in  the  fertile 
imagination  of  novel  writers,  who, 
alas!  know  not  whereof  they 
write.  The  young  lawyer  who  has 
been  lured  into  the  profession  by 
visions  such  as  these  will  have 
need  of  a stout  heart,  lest,  failing 
to  find  those  fictitious  beacon  lights 
which  had  stirred  his  blood  and 
kindled  his  hope,  he  lose  courage 
and  fall  fainting  by  the  wayside  on 
the  long  toilsome  road  toward  suc- 
cess at  the  metropolitan  bar.  But 
dusty  and  laborious  as  the  real 
pathway  is,  if  our  young  lawyer 
has  the  courage  and  stamina  reso- 
lutely to  travel  it,  he  will  attain  a 
truer,  more  worthy  success  than 
that  imagined  triumphal  march 
which  excited  his  youthful  enthu- 
siasm. 


There  can,  of  course,  be  no  defi- 
nite or  certain  prescription  for 
building  up  a practice  in  a large 
city.  Those  innumerable  circum- 
stances which  alter  cases,  one's 
personal  equation,  position,  envi- 
ronment, and  opportunities,  result 
in  an  infinite  divergence  in  the  mi- 
nor particulars  of  the  possible 
courses  to  be  pursued  by  different 
individuals  in  establishing  a client- 
age. But  there  are  some  elements, 
common  to  every  successful  career 
in  whatever  profession  or  vocation, 
which  the  young  lawyer  cannot  fix 
too  firmly  in  his  mind. 

First  of  all  is  character — sturdy, 
solid,  rock-bound  character.  This 
is  trite,  and  often  ignored  if  not 
actually  denied ; but  it  is  neverthe- 
less important. 

Secondly,  the  man  who  aspires  to 
a successful  practice  must  lay 
broad  and  deep  foundations  in  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  fundamental  * 
principles  of  the  law.  This  state- 
ment would  seem  superfluous  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  truth  it 
contains  is  so  often  ignored.  The 
bar  is  crowded  by  pseudo-lawyers  ’ 
who  are  attempting  to  practice  with 
only  a smattering  of  law  and  whose 
most  serious  work  is  hastily  to 
gather  together  a few  “authorities’  ’ 
just  as  they  are  about  to  enter  upon 
the  trial  of  a case,  an  absurdly  in- 
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adequate  preparation  for  an  ordeal 
likely  to  call  for  the  exercise  of 
knowledge  upon  scores  of  unantici- 
pated points.  Such  men  are  at 
best  but  shallow  “case  lawyers.” 
The  future  holds  out  no  promise  to 
them. 

Thirdly,  I should  group  together 
a number  of  other  qualifications 
under  the  head  of  “ability  to  work 
hard.”  This  implies  health,  en- 
ergy, persistence,  a trained  mind, 
and  the  habit  of  overcoming  obsta- 
cles. 

A man  possessed  of  these  three 
qualifications  with  any  sort  of  op- 
portunity is  pretty  sure  to  succeed 
at  the  bar  or  anywhere  else,  for 
these  qualities  are  certain  to  attract 
attention  sooner  or  later  and  to 
bring  to  their  possessor  a valuable 
clientele. 

There  are  several  methods  by 
which  our  briefless  barrister  may 
begin  his  toilsome  ascent  of  the 
ladder  of  fame  and  fortune. 

First,  he  may  enter  the  office  of 
an  established  lawyer  or  firm  as  a 
clerk,  very  likely  after  serving  an 
apprenticeship  without  salary.  If 
his  employers  be  men  of  high 
• character  and  ability  and  actively 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
law,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue,  for  no 
matter  how  excellent  his  law 
school  training,  the  beginner  has 
an  infinite  number  of  practical 
things  to  learn  which  cannot  be 
found  in  books.  He  must  master 
the  routine  of  the  courts,  the  recor- 
der’s office,  and  other  public  and 
quasi -legal  bodies,  learn  the  pecu- 


liarities of  the  different  judges,  the 
forms  of  conveyances,  pleading, 
contracts,  etc.,  subjects  which, 
because  of  their  infinite  and  con- 
stantly changing  varieties,  can  be 
mastered  but  partially,  if  at  all,  in 
any  law  school.  The  beginner 
who  opens  his  own  office  must 
learn  these  things  slowly  and 


Henry  M.  Bates,  *90 


stumblingly  and  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  client,  while  the  office 
clerk  is  trained  in  them  under  the 
competent  guidance  of  more  ex- 
perienced men.  The  latter’s  ex- 
perience will  obviously  be  greater 
and  more  varied,  for  his  firm,  with 
its  larger  volume  of  business,  will 
entrust  to  him  the  smaller  matters, 
such  as  justice  of  the  peace  cases, 
“motions  of  course,”  the  drawing 
of  simple  contracts,  etc.  And  in 
performing  these  duties,  the  clerk 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  gradually  perfected 
practice  of  many  years  of  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  his  elders.  Then, 
too,  in  a large  office  he  will  meet 
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men  of  influence,  most  of  whom, 
to  be  sure,  are  not  likely  to  be- 
come his  clients  when  he  opens 
his  own  office,  but  whose  acquaint- 
ance at  least  it  is  well  for  him  to 
have.  By  no  means  the  least  of 
the  advantages  of  the  clerkly  lad- 
der to  success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  his  employers  are  of  the  right 
kind,  the  clerk’s  ideals  and  his 
standards  of  legal  ethics  will  take 
form  under  the  inspiring  and  shel- 
tering influences  of  men  of  high 
standards  and  become  crystallized 
before  he  is  subjected  to  the  temp- 
tations sure  to  assail  him  when  he 
is  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
and  dependent  upon  his  own  busi- 
ness for  his  livelihood.  Of  course 
there  is  the  danger  that  he  may  re- 
main so  long  in  a subordinate  ca- 
pacity that  his  greater  powers  will 
become  atrophied,  and  losing  the 
the  capacity  to  take  responsibility, 
he  will  sink  into  the  helpless  hum- 
drum of  routine  and  small  things. 
But  if  our  man  is  made  of  the  right 
stuff  he  will  either  force  his  way 
into  a place  of  responsibility  and 
very  likely  a partnership  interest 
in  the  firm,  or  he  will  recognize 
when  he  has  reached  the  danger 
line  and  branch  out  for  himself. 

Secondly,  the  law  school  graduate 
may  at  once  “swing  his  shingle  to 
the  breeze,”  which  as  a matter  of 
fact  usually  means  the  renting  of 
“desk  room”  in  a suite  with  other 
more  or  less  impecunious  lawyers. 
Immediately  he  finds  himself  in 
shoal  waters  with  few  or  no  clients 
and  a small  and  uncertain  income, 
unless,  indeed,  he  be  so  fortunate 


as  to  be  backed  by  influential  and 
trustful  friends.  If  our  friend 
w'eathers  these  dangerous  waters 
he  is,  of  course,  all  the  stronger 
for  the  experience,  though  his  first 
clients  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
in  need  of  sympathy.  There  is  no 
doubt  though  that  the  man  who 
has  boldly  started  for  himself,  im- 
pelled as  he  is  by  necessity,  more 
quickly  acquires  business  of  his 
own  and  early  develops  self-reli- 
ance, resourcefulness,  and  confi- 
dence. But  it  is  the  writer’s  ob- 
servation that  on  the  whole  the 
lawyer  who  has  had  a year  or  more 
of  training  in  a “high-grade”  of- 
fice becomes  the  sounder,  better 
equipped  lawyer. 

Thirdly,  more  and  more  men  with 
law  training  are  becoming  the  sal- 
aried employes  of  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  legal 
or  quasi-legal  functions.  For  the 
average  beginner,  whose  ambition 
it  is  to  become  a lawyer,  that  is  an 
exceedingly  unfortunate  course  to 
pursue;  for  the  experience  is  nar- 
now,  and  there  is  usually  small  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  habits  of 
self-reliance  and  confidence,  the 
importance  of  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  but  which  cannot 
be  over  estimated. 

However  our  struggling  friend 
has  started,  what  more  shall  he  do 
to  get  clients?  First,  and  above  all, 
he  must  constantly  widen  his  ac- 
quaintance. But  right  here  is  a 
danger  to  avoid.  The  man  who 
frequents  clubs,  political  meetings, 
and  church  sociables  for  revenue 
only,  and  who  cultivates  men  sole- 
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ly  for  the  dollars  he  may  extract 
from  them  will  not  achieve  lasting 
success.  His  mercenary  attitude 
will  impair  his  capacity  to  form 
real  friendships  and  will  sap  his 
character  of  genuineness,  if  not  of 
honesty.  His  acquaintances  will 
soon  appraise  his  advances  at  their 
proper  value.  This  will  beget  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  feelings  not 
calculated  to  add  to  his  clientele. 
His  methods  may  “work”  for  a 
time,  but  they  will  not  bring  last- 
ing success,  much  less  happiness. 
But  every  normal  man  has  within 
him  more  or  less  of  the  social  in- 
stinct and  the  capacity  for  social 
(not  society)  life,  and  if  he  give 
free  rein  at  the  proper  times  and 
places  to  this  desire  and  capacity 
he  will  meet  man}'  people  and 
make  many  friends  in  whom  he 
will  inspire  confidence  and  respect. 
But  he  must  not  merely  meet  peo- 
ple, he  must  let  them  know  him, 
he  must  show  them  in  natural 
ways  that  he  has  ability  and  trust- 
worthiness. How  can  he  do  this? 
By  taking  an  active,  hearty,  disin- 
terested part  in  the  life  of  his  com- 
munity. According  to  his  tastes 
and  talents  he  must  do  his  share  in 
the  civic,  religious,  social,  or  other 
life  about  him.  Let  him  show  his 
power  by  saving  a club  or  other 
organization  threatened  with  ruin, 
or  by  defeating  an  unworthy  can- 
didate for  political  honors,  or  let 
him  bear  a strong  hand  in  solving 
any  of  the  numerous  problems  of  a 
great  city,  and  his  ability  and  char- 
acter will  meet  with  speedy  appre- 
ciation and  work  will  gradually 


come  to  him  because  he  has  shown 
that  he  can  do  things.  But,  and 
this  is  important,  our  young  law- 
yer must  not  let  outside  activities 
interfere  with  business  or  even 
with  the  observance  of  business 
hours.  Above  all  it  will  not  do  to 
take  too  active  part  in  that  fasci- 
nating game,  politics.  One  should 
do  his  full  duty  at  his  party  cau- 
cus, primaries,  and  at  the  polls; 
he  can,  perhaps,  afford  to  do  some- 
thing more,  it  may  be  to  work  for 
a worthy  candidate  or  for  a princi- 
ple,— but  there  is  a danger  line 
beyond  which  he  must  not  go,  and 
for  which  he  must  be  on  the  look- 
out. The  active  young  lawyer - 
politician  may  become  a great 
statesman,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  will 
he  become  a great  lawyer.  The 
average  young  man  cannot  be  at 
the  same  time  a lawyer  and  a poli- 
tician, especially  an  office-seeking 
politician. 

Should  the  young  lawyer  join 
clubs?  Yes,  if  he  can  afford  it. 
Clubs  are  almost  a necessity  in  our 
modern  city  life.  They  are  the 
clearing  houses  of  much  of  the 
thought  and  business  in  a great 
city,  and  many  a movement  of 
commercial,  philanthropic,  or  pub- 
lic interest  originates  in  them.  It 
is  a fair  statement,  I think,  that 
one  may  meet  at  the  city  clubs 
most  of  the  active  and  influential 
men  of  the  community,  and  while 
the  value  of  the  club  as  a direct 
means  of  making  clients  is  often 
exaggerated,  still  as  a means  of  en- 
larging one’s  acquaintance,  and 
thus  indirectly  adding  to  one’s  in- 
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fluence  and  power  of  getting  and 
doing  business,  the  city  club  is  a 
potent  factor. 

It  is  the  experience  of  nearly 
every'  lawyer,  however,  that  very 
little  business  comes  to  him  from 
his  family  or  social  friends.  To 
the  friends  of  his  parents  he  is  al- 
ways but  a mere  boy,  while  his  so- 
cial acquaintances  have  little  op- 
portunity of  measuring  his  worth 
as  a lawyer.  And  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  best  way  to  get 
business  is  to  perform  to  the  very 
best  of  one’s  ability  such  matters 
as  are  entrusted  to  one’s  care,  no 
matter  how  trivial  or  unremunera- 
tive.  If  performed  in  this  way, 
business  breeds  business. 

Competition  at  the  bar  is  so  keen 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  is  so 
fierce,  that  weak  or  vicious  law- 
yers are  often  driven  to  foolish  or 
unworthy  expedients  for  getting 
business.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
name  these  methods,  for  they  are 
known  to  every  one,  but  though 
here  and  there  such  schemes  may 
seem  to  bring  success,  in  the  long 
run  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  they  are  futile,  for  despite 
newspaper  jokes  and  gibes,  and 
despite  the  many  unworthy  mem- 
bers of  every  city  bar,  the  law  is  a 
profession  in  which  real  and  last- 
ing success  is  won  only  by  genu- 
ine merit. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  the  young 
lawyers  of  the  last  few  years  have 
made  a serious  mistake  in  shun- 
ning court  work.  It  seems  to  be 
the  general  impression  that  the 
court  lawyer  is  no  longer  in  de- 


mand, and  that  the  trial  of  cases  is 
not  the  highest  form  of  legal  work. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  type  of 
jury  lawyer  so  admired  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  has  largely 
disappeared.  It  is  also  true  that 
mere  rhetoric  and  bombastic  ora- 
tory are  not  effective  under  modern 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  nothing 
will  so  quickly  bring  recognition 
and  preferment  at  the  bar  as  the 
ability  to  try  a case  “for  all  it  is 
worth.”.  Every  large  city  is  filled 
with  young  lawyers  of  ability  who 
have  had  university  training  and 
who  are  excellent  office  assistants 
and  brief  lawyers,  but  who, 
through  timidity,  natural  to  the 
beginner,  and  to  misapprehension 
as  to  the  value  of  court  work,  have 
neglected  this  important  branch  of 
their  profession ; but  there  is  a 
positive  dearth  of  young  men  who 
can  go  into  jury  trials  and  try 
their  cases  with  that  courage,  cool- 
ness, and  resourcefulness  which 
comes  only  with  experience.  A 
man  can  acquire  some  confidence 
and  ease  in  speaking  in  the  debat- 
ing society,  or  in  oratorical  con- 
tests; but  while  this  is  helpful,  it 
is  not  enough.  What  is  needed  is 
the  experience  obtained  in  the  ac- 
tual shock  of  contest,  when  a man 
must  not  only  be  master  of  his  own 
case,  but  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
every  attack  of  an  eager  opponent. 
This  ability  is  acquired  only  in  the 
court  room  itself. 

Every  observant  lawyer  realizes 
that  the  bar  of  today  is  terribly 
over-crowded,  and  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  industrial  and  commercial 
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consolidation,  the  formation  of 
trust  companies  performing  legal 
functions,  the  constantly  increas- 
ing expense  of  litigation,  and 
other  tendencies  of  the  modern 
business  world  are  militating  more 
and  more  against  the  lawyer.  It  is 
inevitable  that  of  the  thousands  of 
graduates  annually  poured  into  the 
great  cities  by  our  law  schools, 
hundreds  will  be  overcome  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  forced  to 
seek  their  livelihood  wholly  or  in 
part  outside  of  the  law;  but  for 
the  man  with  strength  of  mind, 
character,  and  purpose,  who  is 
willing  cheerfully  to  live  a strenu- 
ous life,  and  who  is  ambitious  to 
render  genuine  service  to  his  cli - 


Getting  a Practice 

IF  THERE  was  ever  any  in- 
fallible recipe  for  securing  a 
country  law  practice,  it  has  been 
mislaid ; its  contents  cannot  now 
be  accurately  determined.  Its 
terms  may  be  very  clearly  defined 
in  the  tninds  of  those  who  have 
never  tried  the  experiment.  But 
you*  will  not  run  across  it  in  your 
ramblings  through  the  realms  of 
legal  lore.  On  this  most  import- 
ant subject  I have  not  discovered 
a case  in  point.  Without  preced- 
ents one  must  have  recourse  to 
those  fundamental  principles  of  ex- 
perience which  have  the  unique 
advantage  of  being  capable  of  in- 
terpretation to  suit  one’s  personal 
convenience  and  purpose. 

Deductive  reasoning  in  this  field 
produces  nothing  of  value — no 

golden  rule  by  which  to  obtain 
2 


ents  rather  than  to  secure  the  high- 
est possible  fees  from  them,  there 
is,  and  always  will  be,  a place,  and 
financial  reward  will  not  be  lack- 
ing. 

If  there  is  any  key  note  to  this 
paper,  any  thought  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  which  the  young  law- 
yer ambitious  of  success  should 
constantly  keep  in  mind,  it  is  the 
truth  that  service  honestly,  faith- 
fully, and  highly  wrought  out, 
will  not  only  bring  a lucrative 
practice,  but  what  is  far  better,  it 
will  make  of  our  beginner  a lawyer 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Henry  Moore  Bales,  '90 

Chicago 

in  & Country  Town 

fighting  clients  and  fat  retainers. 
The  personality  of  the  man,  his 
business  ability,  the  influence  of 
friends,  his  social  position,  and 
above  everything  else,  the  individu  - 
ality  and  character  of  the  man  him- 
self, all  bear  to  a greater  or  less 
degree  upon  his  success  or  failure 
in  the  profession.  These  elements 
are  divergent  with  different  indi- 
viduals ; developed  to  a greater  or 
less  degree  in  all,  and  it  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  establish  precise 
rules  to  cover  all  cases.  Every 
man  is  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny, 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes, 
the  master  of  his  own  genius ; and 
his  impulses  and  opinions,  his  in- 
fluence and  character,  must  de- 
termine the  place  he  will  ultimately 
occupy  at  the  bar. 

In  country  towns  but  two  courses 
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are  open  to  the  young  man  starting 
in  the  legal  profession.  He  may 
on  leaving  his  alma  mater  rent  an 
office  and  wait  for  clients,  and  by 
pursuing  this  course  he  may  be 
successful;  but  his  experience  is 
more  likely  to  be  that  of  waiting  and 
hoping,  of  practicing  frugality 
more  than  law.  He  will  find  it) 
actual  practice  that  the  preparation 
of  pleadings,  the  investigation  of 
evidence,  the  marshalling  of  facts, 


William  W.  Potter.  05/ 


the  skillful  handling  of  cases  in 
court,  are  far  different  from  the 
ideals  his  imagination  has  pictured. 
If  he  is  able  within  himself  to  pre- 
pare, manage,  and  win  such  cases 
as  come  to  him,  he  will  ingrain 
into  his  nature  self-reliance,  inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  tact,  and  a 
resourcefulness  in  emergencies 
which  comes  and  can  come  only 
from  actual  experience,  and  which 
will  be  to  him  of  inestimable 
value. 

He  may  enter  the  office  of  a suc- 
cessful practitioner  or  firm  as  a 


student,  clerk,  assistant,  or  per- 
haps, ostensibly  at  least,  as  a part- 
ner. The  greater  the  prestige  of 
his  connection  with  the  firm,  the 
better  for  him.  The  questions  of 
practice  that  puzzle  the  young  law- 
yer, the  drafting  of  papers,  the 
preparation  of  pleadings,  the  work 
that  really  wins  cases,  he  here 
learns,  not  by  bitter  experience,  at 
the  expense  of  his  clients’  rights, 
and  of  his  own  reputation ; but 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
“senior  counsel.”  The  disadvant- 
age in  taking  this  course  is  that 
one  is  placed  in  a subordinate 
position.  He  has  few  oppor- 
tunities to  test  his  individual  merit 
in  actual  combat.  He  is  liable  to 
become  known  merely  as  his 
senior’s  assistant — and  worse  even 
than  having  the  reputation,  is  liable 
to  deserve  it  through  getting  into 
the  habit  of  docilely  referring  all 
matters  of  larger  importance  to 
those  above  him.  Too  much 
schooling,  too  much  help,  is  death 
to  real  growth..  He  ought  to 
cultivate  always  his  power  to  think 
for  himself,  and  to  develop  self- 
confidence  through  a growing 
ability  to  work  out  for  himself 
ideas  that  will  justify  themselves. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  to  • 
the  ambitious  young  man  in  set- 
tling in  a country  town  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  will  be  comparatively 
free  from  those  allurements  of  so- 
ciety whose  effect  is  likely  to 
weaken  his  character  and  dissipate 
his  energies ; and  he  will  therefore 
have  much  time  for  the  preparation 
of  his  cases.  But  at  the  same  time 
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the  very  laxity  of  business  is  apt 
to  beget  slothfulness  and  inatten- 
tion to  details.  At  all  times  the 
country  practitioner  is  in  more 
danger  of  mental  dry-rot  than  of 
nervous  collapse  brought  about  by 
the  excessive  burdens  of  compli- 
cated business. 

There  is  another  help  that  the 
young  practitioner  in  the  country 
may  avail  himself  of.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  country'  people  are 
conservative  and  practical.  If 
their  legal  business  has  been  well 
handled  they  will  not  cast  off  the 
tried  to  experiment  with  the  un- 
tried. Yet  however  conservative 
they  may  be  in  business,  however 
self-centered  in  their  aims  and  am- 
bitions, they  are  nevertheless  lib- 
eral in  some  respects.  In  a rural 
community  the  young  lawyer  finds 
it  easy  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
public  and  to  get  the  public  ac- 
quainted with  him.  He  has  few 
enemies ; he  is  not  troubled  with  a 
record ; he  is  an  eligible  candidate 
for  public  office  because  he  can  be 
elected ; and  those  who  would  not 
entrust  the  most  trivial  private 
matter  to  him,  will  urge  his  fitness 
for  public  position.  This  advan- 
tage should  not  be  too  much  dwelt 
upon.  Practical  politics  necessi- 
tates inattention  to  business  and 
consequent  loss  of  prestige.  It 
compels  a sacrifice  of  time  and  dif- 
fuses that  centralization  of  purpose 
essential  to  success. 

Every  country  lawyer  must  be 
prepared  to  practice  in  all  courts 
and  in  all  classes  of  cases.  He 


must  necessarily  in  preparing  for 
successful  country  practice,  lay  a 
broad  foundation;  but  he  will  gen- 
erally find  himself  unable  to  follow 
one  branch  of  practice  long  enough 
to  leave  a permanent  impress  upon 
its  jurisprudence. 

The  same  devotion  to  the  ideals 
of  the  profession,  the  same  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  personal  desires, 
the  same  determination  to  protect 
the  interests  of  one’s  clients  at  all 
hazards,  fs  demanded  in  one  place 
as  in  another — in  the  town  as  in 
the  city.  Never  does  a man  need 
a counselor  more  than  when  bat- 
tling against  public  indignation. 
Never  does  a lawyer  sink  so  low 
as  w'hen  deterred  from  his  duty  by 
a virulent  press — country  weekly 
or  city  daily — and  by  turbulent  pub- 
lic opinion — local  and  provin- 
cial or  cosmopolitan.  Hardly  a 
village  is  too  small  to  have  among 
its  population  lawyers  old  and 
young  who  complain  of  their 
failure  to  attain  high  standing  at 
the  bar,  of  their  lack  of  success 
in  the  profession,  of  their  short- 
comings as  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion. There  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  such  failures.  Who- 
ever by  tact,  force,  application, 
persistence,  and  manly  character  is 
able  to  take  and  hold  a place  in 
that  profession  established  to  ad- 
minister justice  and  preserve  lib- 
erty,— must  be  such  an  one  as  all 
the  world  may  look  up  to  and  say : 
“Here  is  a man.” 

William  W.  Potter , '951 
Hastings,  Mich. 
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IT  was  not  anything  I gleaned 
from  the  books  which  were  put 
in  my  hands.  The  education  gotten 
at  college  would  always  have  been, 
by  a persistent  student,  gotten 
somewhere  else  if  conditions  had 
been  different,  and  consequently, 


George  P.  Wanty.  78/ 

the  self-educated  man  often  out- 
strips the  college  graduate  in  the 
race  for  the  world’s  favor  and 
emoluments.  The  knowledge  of 
the  books,  the  ability  to  study  and 
to  utilize  the  learning  acquired,  may 
all  be  had  outside  the  college.  It 
seems  to  me  that  association  for 
years  with  refined  and  beautiful 
character  must  have  a greater  in- 
fluence for  good  than  the  study, 
athletics,  and  fun  gotten  in  a col- 
lege course.  When  we  get  to- 
gether we  always  talk  of  Cocker, 
Winchell,  and  Angell,  aside  from 
what  they  taught,  and  the  Harvard 
graduates  of  half  a century'  ago 
never  tire  in  talking  of  the  beautiful 
intercourse  they  had  with  Greenleaf 


and  Story,  simple  and  great.  The 
influence  of  those  men  has  been 
transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  At  my  home  and  in 
my  office  I have  always  had,  since 
my  graduation,  large  pictures  of 
Campbell  and  Cooley,  men  whom 
I admired,  and  the  influence  of 
whose  example  I believe  has  had 
more  effect  on  my  professional  life 
than  any  other  influence  in  college. 
A man  could  not  go  far  wrong  in 
following  such  ideals  and  I would 
rather  have  blotted  out  the  remem- 
brance of  everything  I was  taught 
in  the  law  school  than  the  remem- 
brance of  the  many  hours  of  asso- 
ciation I had  with  them. 

George  Proitor  Wanly,  '781 
Grand  Rapids 


Mark  Twain  complains  that  the 
learned  Jew,  Josephus,  has  robbed 
him  of  many  of  his  finest  thoughts. 
My  friend,  Judge  Day,  in  our 
March  Ali’MNUS,  hasin  likemanner 
anticipated  me.  He  has  grown  to 
be  such  a great  man — certainly  the 
most  famous  of  the  men  of  my  time, 
and  possibly  among  all  the  alumni, 
— that  he  can  probably  do  such 
things  with  impunity'.  Just  as 
this  modern  Cincinnatus  occasion- 
ally makes  law  at  Cincinnati,  which 
makes  my  brief  wish  that  it  never 
had  been  born,  so  now  he  has 
spoken  of  the  influence  of  Judge 
Cooley  on  the  student  who  had 
the  privilege  of  association  with 
him,  in  such  a simple  and  forceful 
way,  and  made  it  so  evident,  that 
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I am  sorry  that  I ever  tried  to  say 
the  same  thing.  The  quotation  of 
the  same  words  from  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Blaclcstone  is  the  only  thing 
wherein  I am  sure  that  I equalled 
him. 

As  the  comparison,  however,  will 
be  complimentary  to  Judge  Day, 
and  a repetition  of  the  same  senti- 
ment from  another  source  will  be 
all  the  more  of  a tribute  to  Judge 
Cooley,  I will  let  a part  of  what  I 
had  already  written  about  Judge 
Cooley  go,  without  allusion  to 
certain  other  lesser  bendings  of 
the  twig  which  I had  recalled. 

As  I look  back  to  the  time  when 
I entered  college  I can  perceive 
now  what  was  apparent  to  others 
then.  In  common  with  many  oth- 
ers of  my  class,  I differed  from  a 
barbarian  only  in  that  I had  some 
literary  equipment.  We  had  passed 
the  state  of  savagery,  but  had  not 
yet  emerged  into  full  civilization. 
I had  been  toned  down  somewhat 
in  my  home  education  by  consid- 
erable converse  with  the  English 
poets  and  an  enforced  acquaintance 
with  DeQuincey,  Charles  Lamb, 
Washington  Irving,  and  others 
who  would  likely  be  found  loung- 
ing on  the  same  shelf  with  them. 

When  I left  home,  my  mother 
gave  me  a Bible  and  my  father 
gave  me  a tooth-brush;  and  both 
told  me  to  use  them  at  regular  and 
frequent  intervals.  No  suggestion 
as  to  future  business  or  profession, 
other  than  that  I should  determine 
it  myself,  was  made. 

If  left  to  my  own  inclinations,  I 
think  I might  have  been  a book- 


maker— I mean  a literary  one — or 
a newspaper  man,  or  possibly  a 
parson ; but  my  pathway  crossed 
Judge  Cooley’s,  and  our  lives 
touched.  Non  tetigit  quod  non 
omavit. 

There  were  many  other  good  and 
strong  men  in  college  for  a young 
fellow  to  admire  and  imitate. 
Everybody  revered  Dr.  Cocker. 
He  was  a philosopher,  who  had 
been  a merchant,  a sailor,  and  a 
preacher,  and  was  a fine  all  around 
man  of  the  world.  Watson  was  a 
wonder.  Olney,  the  calculator, 
was  a tough  but  attractive  proposi- 
tion. Professor  Frieze  was  as 
lovable  as  a mother,  and  set  an 
example  of  modesty  and  learning. 
What  can  one  say  in  too  much 
praise  of  Judge  Campbell?  There 
was  no  question,  after  Dr.  Angell 
took  his  seat  at  the  University 
Board,  where  the  head  of  the  table 
was.  But  the  contact  with  Judge 
Cooley,  in  my  case,  was  closer. 
His  effect  was  more  magnetic. 

I never  was,  like  Judge  Day,  an 
inmate  of  Judge  Cooley’s  home, 
but  I lived  next  door  but  one  to 
him  for  nearly  four  years.  Our 
boarding-house  keeper  and  guard- 
ian angel,  Mrs.  Whitehead,  who 
was  a friend  of  the  Judge,  made 
favorable  mention  to  him  of  his 
neighbor.  The  acquaintance  thus 
begun,  ripened  into  friendship  and 
brought  about  a highly  prized  and 
beneficial  social  intercourse  with 
him  and  in  his  home  during  the 
academic  course,  and  the  most 
intimate  relations  during  the  law 
course  and  subsequently  while  he 
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adorned  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan,  and  was  re- 
ceiver of  the  Wabash  Railway,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  His  kindly 
manner,  his  genius  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  jurisprudence,  and  the 
great  results  of  his  untiring  in- 
dustry, were  a constant  inspiration. 
Whether  it  was  a law  lecture,  or 
one  of  his  immortal  books,  or  a 
Washington's  Birthday  or  other 
address  which  he  delivered,  his 
clear  mind  and  facile  pen,  aside 
from  the  instruction  given,  aroused 
the  emulation  of  the  student.  It 
seemed  so  easy  to  do  it.  He  did 
not  drive — he  led — the  pupil  along 
the  rugged  path  of  learning.  To 
the  end,  when  broken  down  physi- 
cally by  undue  effort  and  over- 
taxation of  his  energies,  his  keen 
sense  of  humor  obtained.  There 
has  always  been  a lingering  doubt 
in  my  mind,  whether  he  did  not 

Uditorial 

* I ""HE  editor  regrets  that  it  is 
^ not  possible  to  print  all  the 
articles  promised  in  the  forecast 
of  last  month.  The  article  by  E. 
Finley  Johnson  on  the  judicial 
system  of  the  Philippines  is  some- 
where on  the  way  from  Manila  to 
Ann  Arbor.  The  promised  con- 
tribution by  David  Mills,  ’67/,  has 
not  reached  us.  We  hope  to  print 
both  these  articles  later.  The  dis- 
cussion by  the  Rev.  J.  Mills  Gels- 
ton,  ’69,  of  the  religious  opportu- 
nities in  the  University,  which 
should  have  appeared  last  month, 


write  some  of  the  clever  poems,  of 
which  Eugene  Field  charged  him 
with  having  been  the  author. 

At  a time  when  I had  no  fixed 
intentions  for  the  future,  I remem- 
ber telling  him  of  a course  of  very 
deep  reading  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Morris,  which  I had  the 
temerity  to  be  about  to  undertake. 
“If  that  line  commends  itself  to 
you,  why  don’t  you  read  Montes- 
qu  ieu  's  Spirit  of  the  Laws  .and  Coke , 
and  some  of  the  old  books  which 
are  the  foundation  of  the  common 
law?”  said  he.  “You  will  prob- 
ably never  get  a chance  after  you 
leave  here  and  begin  active  work.” 
It  set  my  direction.  It  was  but 
one  of  many  promptings  from  him 
which  was  of  more  than  momen- 
tary effect.  If  therefore,  any  one 
influence  in  my  college  life  has  ex- 
ercised the  most  continuous  force 
in  later  life,  I think  it  was  his. 

Henry  Russel,  '73,  '751 
Detroit 

Remarks 

will  appear  in  a later  issue  of  the 
magazine. 


When  Dr.  Angell  spoke  before 
the  Detroit  alumni  association 
at  the  banquet  in  February,  he  said 
that  he  felt  in  the  air  that  Michigan 
was  soon  to  receive  substantial 
gifts  from  wealthy  men  interested 
in  her  welfare.  Within  a month 
of  that  time,  the  Hon.  Dexter  M. 
Ferry,  moved  by  a desire  to  give 
to  the  whole  University  public  a fit 
place  for  out -door  exercise,  has 
purchased  gTound  adjoining  the 
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athletic  field  to  the  extent  of  trip- 
ling the  size  of  the  old  field.  This 
gift  is  so  welcome,  so  useful,  and 
so  great  a novelty  that  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  it  has  been  a 
long  time  since  any  occurrence  has 
given  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
University  students,  faculty,  and 
alumni. 


Classes  planning  for  reunions 
during  Commencement  week 
should  very  soon  begin  the  active 
work  of  preparation,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Alumni  Association  is 


at  all  times  ready  to  assist  the  pro- 
moters of  any  class  reunion 
through  any  means  in  his  power. 
The  general  secretary  will,  upon 
request,  reserve  rooms  in  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  which  the  classes 
may  have  at  their  disposal  on  Al- 
umni Day,  or  will  attend  to  any 
other  work  at  Ann  Arbor  which 
the  committee  desires.  The  new 
catalogue  having  now  been  finished 
by  Professor  Demmon,  we  can  send 
comparatively  complete  and  up-to- 
date  lists  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  members  of  any 
class,  to  those  who  need  such  lists 
in  preparing  for  reunions. 


News 


Athletics 

FRESH -SOPH  INDOOR  MEET 

As  usual,  the  sophomores,  the  men  of 
longer  experience,  carried  away  the  vic- 
tory in  the  freshman-sophomore  indoor 
meet  on  Saturday  evening,  March  1. 
The  points  at  the  close  stood  54  1-2  to 
25  1-2.  The  entry  lists  were  unusually 
large,  and  the  meet  was  characterized  by 
great  enthusiasm.  In  former  years,  the 
younger  men  have  been  more  or  less 
quiet.  But  this  year  they  vied  with  the 
second  year  men  in  getting  off  jokes  on 
opponents.  The  star  of  the  meet  was 
E.  L.  Adolph,  a fresh  lit  from  San- 
dusky, O.,  who  won  the  dash.  Galt, 
another  freshman,  showed  equal  ability 
in  the  hurdles,  notwithstanding  a bad 
wrench  in  the  knee  which  he  received  at 
the  finish.  The  relay  race  was  taken  by 
the  sophomores. 

Summaries : — 

40- yard  dash : Adolph  (fresh  lit),  first; 
Galt  (fresh  law),  second;  Sturgeon 
(soph medic), third.  Time,  4 4-5  sec. 
40- yard  hurdles:  Galt,  first;  Miller 

(soph  eng),  second;  Hincks  (soph 
medic),  third.  Time,  5 1-5  sec. 

Lap  races: — 

Three  laps:  Sturgeon,  first ; Brvce  (soph 
law),  second;  Sweet  (soph  lit),  third; 
Time,  47  1-5  sec. 

Six  laps:  Harpham  (soph  lit),  first; 

Heywang  (fresh  law),  second;  Blain 
(soph  lit), third.  Time,  1 min.  51  sec. 


Nine  laps:  Wait  (soph  lit),  first; 

Perry  i soph  eng.),  second;  Buttolph 
(soph  lit),  third.  Time,  2 min.  56  sec. 
High  jump:  Miller  (fresh  medic), 

Brewer  (soph  eng.),  and  Clark  (soph 
eng.)  tied  at  5 ft.  8 in. 

Shot-put:  Hincks  (soph  medic),  first  at 
36  ft.  10  in.;  Brewer  (fresh  law),  sec- 
ond; Horgan  (soph  law),  third. 
Pole-vault:  Woodhams  (soph  dent), 

first  at  10  ft.;  Plummer  (fresh  lit) 
and  Smith  (soph  eng.)  tied  for  second 
place. 

During  the  meet,  Dr.  May’s  gymna- 
sium team,  which  has  been  training  all 
winter,  gave  an  excellent  exhibition  of 
bar  work.  The  team  is  composed  of  Dr. 
May,  assistant  director  in  the  gym,  R. 
K.  Walton,  ’04/,  O.  C.  Walther,  '04*. 
E.  A.  Wieland,  ’04*.  L.  C.  Wliitlark, 
’04*%  H.  L.  Toney,  ’03 d%  J.  Tecson,  ’Ote 
(a  Filipino),  J.  M.  Stager,  ’04/,  and  R. 
\V.  Quick,  '04w. 

VARSITY  MEET 

The  annual  Varsity  indoor  meet,  as  a 
’’try-out”  for  the  Cornell  meet,  was 
held  March  8,  and  as  a result  of  it,  three 
new  records  .were  established.  After 
Armstrong  had  won  the  high  jump  at  5 
ft.  11  in.,  Snow  in  the  jump-off  for  sec- 
ond with  Miller,  w-ent  over  the  bar  at  6 
ft.,  and  then  Miller  did  the  same  trick. 
At  the  Illinois  meet  Robinson  and  Snow 
both  broke  the  old  reco  d for  the  shot- 
put,  and  Snow  established  the  new  mark 
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at  41  ft.  4 in.  At  the  Varsity  meet 
Robinson  beat  Snow’s  record,  putting 
the  shot  41  ft.  6 in.  The  third  record  to 
go  was  in  the  mile  run,  Kellogg  mak- 
ing it  in  4:45,  1 1-5  sec.  better  than  his 
own  best  time.  The  final  in  the  dash 
was  exciting  as  Hahn,  Leiblee,  and  Nu- 
fer  were  entered.  Hahn  won  by  a mar- 
gin over  Leiblee,  with  Nufer,  third. 
The  half  mile  went  to  Poster,  Harpham 
winning  second  by  defeating  Hall. 
Summaries: — 

40-yard  dash:  Hahn,  first;  Leiblee,  sec- 
ond; Nufer,  third;  4 3-5  sec. 

40- yard  low  hurdles:  Sturgeon,  first; 
Herrnstein,  second;  Hornberger, 
third;  5 3-5  sec. 

40-yard  high  hurdles:  Nufer,  first; 
Galt,  second;  Miller,  third;  5 3-5 
sec. 

440- yard  run:  Ralston,  first;  Dew,  sec- 
ond; Hayes,  third;  58  sec. 

880-yard  run:  Foster,  first;  Harpham 
second;  Hall,  third;  2 min.  7 sec. 

Mite  run:  Kellogg,  first;  Perry,  sec- 
ond; Wait,  third;  4 min.  45  sec. 

High  jump:  Armstrong,  first,  at  5 ft.  11 
in. ; Snow  and  Miller,  second,  at  6 ft. 
Shot-put:  Robinson,  first,  at  41  ft.  6 in.; 
Snow,  second,  at 40  ft.  3 in.;  Hincks, 
third,  at  37  ft.  6 in. 

Pole-vault:  Udell  and  Woodhams  tied 
at  10  ft. ; Savage,  second  at  9 feet. 

INTER -CLASS  MEET 
The  junior  lits  won  the  annual  inter- 
class indoor  meet,  which  came  the  week 
following  the  Varsity  meet.  All  Var- 
sity men  were  barred,  and  while  but  or- 
dinary time  was  made,  the  meet  was  ex- 
citing owing  to  the  class  rivalry.  Mac- 
Duff,  a junior  lit,  won  for  his  class  by 
taking  second  place  in  the  pole  vault  at 
9 ft.  9 in.  after  he  had  failed  twice  to 
cross  the  bar  at  that  height.  Before 
MacDuff  captured  those  three  points, 
the  fresh  laws  were  two  ahead,  having 
19  points.  The  score  of  the  meet  was 
as  follows:  Junior  lits,  20;  fresh  laws, 
19;  senior  lits,  13  1-3;  sophomore  lits, 
7 2-3;  fresh  medics,  4;  fresh  lits,  2; 
homeops  1.  The  junior  lits  won  the  re- 
lay race,  the  team  being  composed  of 
Herrnstein,  Sweeley,  McIntyre,  and 
Crumpacker. 

Summaries: — 

40-yard  dash:  Heston,  ’04/,  first;  Galt, 
'04/,  second;  Bastar,  A,  third;  5 sec. 
40-yard  hurdles:  Barrett,  ’02,  first; 
Galt,  ’04/,  second ; Miller,  '04,  third; 
5 2-5  sec. 

440-yard  run:  Ralston,  ’03,  first;  Dew, 
'04/,  second;  Sweet,  '04,  third;  56  3-5 
sec. 

880-vard  run:  Heywang,  ’04/,  first; 


Dilloway,  ’03,  second;  Knox,  ’03/, 
third;  2 min.  15  3-5  sec. 

Mile  run:  Wait,  '04,  first;  Vorhees,  ’03, 
second;  Conger,  ’05,  third;  4 min. 
52  sec. 

High  jump:  Miller,  *05m,  first;  Barrett, 
’02,  second;  Udell,  ’02.  Clark,  ’04, 
third;  height,  5 ft.  11  in. 

Shot-put:  Sweeley,  ’03,  first;  Hincks, 
’04m,  second;  Kidston,  ’05,  third; 
distance,  36  ft.  11  in. 

Pole-vault:  Udell,  ’02,  first;  MacDuff, 
’03,  second;  Sloane,  ’04m,  third; 
height,  10  ft. 

CORNELL- MICHIGAN  MEET 
Michigan  won  the  indoor  meet  with 
Cornell  on  Saturday,  March  22,  before 
the  finest  crowd  ever  gathered  to  wit- 
ness an  athletic  contest  in  Waterman 
gymnasium.  The  final  score  of  points 
was  42  1-2  to  29  1-2.  The  greatest  in- 
terest of  the  evening  centered  in  the  40- 
vard  dash,  as  Sears,  the  Cornell  man, 
is  oneof  the  fastest  sprinters  in  the  East. 
Before  the  race,  it  was  expected  that  he 
and  Hahn  would  run  about  even.  Nu- 
fer, however,  defeated  Sears  in  the  trial 
heat,  and  then  in  the  final,  Hahn  won 
by  two  feet,  with  Sears  and  Nufer,  sec- 
ond and  third  respectively.  Two  new 
records  were  set,  but  not  by  Michigan 
men.  The  shot  put  record  of  41  ft.  6 
in.  made  by  Robinson  two  weeks  before 
went  down  before  Porter’s  distance  of  42 
ft.  11-2  in.  Snow  took  second  at  41  ft. 
5 in.,  an  inch  better  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  But  in  the  mile  there  was 
another  slaughter,  for  Trott,  the  Cor- 
nell man,  ran  Kellogg  a killing  race, 
finishing  strong  in  4:33  3-5.  Kellogg’s 
best  time  had  been  4:45.  Snow  and 
Armstrong  were  booked  to  win  the  high 
jump,  but  neither  could  jump  higher 
than  5 ft.  8 in.,  Knapp  taking  it  for  Cor- 
nell at  5 ft.  10  in.  The  half  mile  was  an- 
other event  in  which  it  was  expected 
that  Cornell  would  show  up  strong,  but 
Foster  and  Harpham  won  first  and 
second  respectively  with  ease  in  2 :08  2-5. 
Nufer  won  the  quarter  from  Sears,  who 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  the  turns, 
Nufer’s  acquaintance  with  the  track 
giving  him  a great  advantage.  Nufer 
also  won  the  hurdles  in  .05  4-5.  He 
was  easily  the  all-around  man  of  the 
meet,  winning  in  all  11  points  besides 
running  on  the  relay  team,  which  race, 
Michigan  easily  won. 

Summaries:  — 

40-yard  dash,  first  semi-final:  Nufer 
(Mich.)  won;  Sears  (Cornell)  second; 
4 4-5  sec.  Second  semi-final:  Hahn 

(Mich.)  won;  Platts  (Cornell)  sec- 
ond; 5 sec.  Final  heat:  Hahn  (Mich.) 
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won;  Sears  (Cornell)  second;  Nufer 
(Mich.)  third;  4 3-5  sec. 

40-yard  hnrdles:  Nufer  (Mich.)  w*on; 
Walton  (Cornell)  second;  Fishleigh 
(Mich.)  third;  5 4-5  sec. 

440-yard  run:  Nufer  (Mich.)  won; 
Sears  (Cornell)  second;  Herrnstein 
(Mich.)  third;  55  sec. 

800-yard  run:  Foster  (Mich.)  won; 
Harpham  (Mich.)  second;  McCarthy 
(Cornell)  third;  2 min.  8 2-5  sec. 

Mile  run:  Trott  (Cornell)  won;  Kel- 
logg (Mich.)  second;  Perry  (Mich.) 
third;  4 min.  38  3-5 sec. 

High  jump:  Knapp  (Cornell)  won,  5 ft. 
10  in.;  Snow  and  Armstrong  (Mich.) 
tied  for  second;  height,  5 ft.  8 in. 
Shot-put:  Porter  (Cornell)  won,  42  ft. 
1 1-2  in.;  Snow  (Mich.)  second,  41ft. 
5 in.;  Robinson  (Mich.)  third;  40  ft. 
1-4  in. 

Pole-vault:  Fishleigh  (Mich.)  and 

Fredericks  (Cornell)  tied  for  first 
place  at  10  ft.  4 in.;  Woodhams 
(Mich.)  and  Carroll  (Cornell)  tied  for 
third  at  10  ft. 

(baseball 

Since  the  warmer  weather  has  pre- 
vailed, the  baseball  squad  has  been  train- 
ing out  of  doors  at  the  fair  grounds.  The 
numl)er  has  been  cut  down  to  forty  and 
will  be  no  further  reduced  until  Coach 
Sexton  takes  charge  the  first  week  in 
April.  Of  those  in  training,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  said  to  stand  the  best  chances 
of  making  the  team  for  its  spring  trip. 
Stripp  and  Mathews  give  greatest  prom- 
ise behind  the  bat,  unless  it  is  Poorman, 
an  old  Illinois  man,  who  in  the  few  days 
he  has  been  out  has  shown  up  well.  Of 
the  two  former,  Stripp  is  the  heavier 
and  stronger,  but  Mathews  has  an  excel- 
lent arm  and  the  experience  of  sub 
catcher  on  the  1900  Varsity.  Stripp  is 
from  Kalamazoo  College  and  last  year 
caught  on  one  of  the  medic  teams. 

Captain  Utley,  of  course,  will  lead  the 
pitchers.  Borelli  is  showing  up  strong 
and  has  better  control  than  a year  ago, 
when  he  was  sub  pitcher  on  the  team. 
There  are  rumors  that  Professor  Stagg 
will  charge  him  with  playing  ball  for 
money  last  summer,  but  this  Borelli  de- 
nies and  says  that  no  proof  of  it  can  be 
produced.  Plummer,  a fresh  law,  who 
played  in  the  fresh  lit  class  last  year,  is 
also  showing  up  well. 

McGee,  the  sub  catcher  on  the  ’97 
Varsity  is  out  for  first,  and  considering 
his  inexperience  in  the  position,  is  play- 
ing excellent  ball.  Watson,  who  for  a 
while  last  year  held  down  the  initial 
bag,  and  who  has  been  trying  for  the 
same  position  this  spring,  has  been 


moved  to  second  and  is  the  leading  man 
for  that  position.  Schippacasse,  a senior 
law,  is  also  a strong  candidate  for  the 
same  place  and  in  the  event  of  Watson 
becoming  fixed  at  second,  may  be  sent 
to  third.  On  the  other  hand  both  Hib- 
bard and  Moore,  junior  laws,  are  making 
a game  fight  for  the  place.  The  former 
is  the  heavier  batter  but  the  latter  has 
an  excellent  arm. 

At  short  stop,  Mattesonthe  old  North- 
western player,  is  the  most  promising 
candidate,  though  Campbell,  a fresh  lit, 
is  showing  up  well . 

Left  field  will,  of  course,  be  filled  by 
Snow,  who  has  been  out  for  practice  but 
once  thus  far,  owing  to  his  indoor  track 
work.  At  center  Redden,  the  Varsity 
end,  has  the  best  chances.  Rain  and 
Jones  are  the  leading  men  for  right 
field,  and  it  is  about  an  even  fight  be- 
tween them.  Burman  and  Roach  are 
also  out  for  the  same  place.  There  is, 
however,  a possibility  of  a change  in  the 
field  positions  and  they  cannot  at  all  be 
regarded  as  settled. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
outlook  for  a team  is  very  promising, 
and  not  as  discouraging  as  was  supposed 
earlier  in  the  year.  The  spring  trip  as 
planned,  which  takes  place  in  the  April 
recess  beginning  April  11,  includes 
games  with  Illinois,  Chicago,  and  Beloit. 

The  football  schedule  is  now  complete, 
Notre  Dame  and  Ohio  State  having  been 
taken  on  for  an  Ann  Arbor  game  on 
Oct.  18  and  25,  respectively. 

Campus 

discords 

There  are  some  things  which  seem  to 
belong  by  tradition  to  college  life,  and 
without  which  much  of  the  glamour  of 
it  would  cease  to  exist.  Perhaps  the 
oldest  and  dearest  of  these  traditions,  not 
only  at  Michigan  but  throughout  the 
country,  is  the  right  of  the  college  stu- 
dent to  make  a noise , wherever  and  when  - 
ever  he  pleases;  and  any  interference 
with  him  in  the  reasonable  exercise  of 
that  right  is  liable  to  lead  to  trouble. 
The  recent  attempt  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
police  force  to  do  so.  has  been  the  most 
generally  discussed  question  on  the 
Campus  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  unusually  early  advent  of  warm 
weather  and  fine  evenings  has  lured 
everyone  out  of  doors,  and  singing  has 
seemed  to  be  spontaneous.  A few  of  the 
students,  at  various  times  during  the 
winter,  having  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  orderly  conduct,  orders  were  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  anyone  singing  on  the 
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streets,  and  not  less  than  twenty  stu- 
dents have  been  taken  up,  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct,  and  lined.  In  some 
cases  the  punishment  was  perhaps  mer- 
ited. Hut  when  five  of  the  best  men  in 
the  senior  class,  returning  from  their 
strictly  “dry  ’’  class  dinner,  were  arrested 
and  locked  up  with  a charge  of  drunk- 
enness against  them  because  they  sung  a 
class  song  on  their  way  home,  threats 
were  freely  made  that  any  further  action 
would  precipitate  serious  trouble  between 
the  police  force  and  the  students.  The 
objectionable  order  has  since  been  very 
sensibly  withdrawn. 

THE  COUNTY  FAIR 

The  County  Fair,  given  in  the  Water- 
man and  Barbour  Gymnasiums  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation and  Woman’s  League,  April  4 and 
5,  was  a departure  from  the  established 
line  of  entertainments.  The  idea  was 
borrowed  from  the  similar  diversions 
which  have  been  so  numerously  given 
in  various  cities  by  the  Elks  and  other 
fraternal  organizations. 

Each  of  the  sororities  and  almost  all 
of  the  fraternities  took  an  active  part  in 
making  the  Fair  a success.  Nothing  was 
lacking  from  the  list  of  attractions,  which 
included  beauty  shows,  wheels  of  for- 
tune, a cane-ringing  establishment,  a 
boxing  contest,  and  numerous  side  shows 
of  various  descriptions,  a horticultural 
and  agricultural  booth,  a governmental 
booth,  a Japanese  and  a cocoa  booth, 
and  a continuous  vaudeville  performance. 
A street  parade  served  as  an  advertising 
medium  for  this  novel  affair.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  divided  equally  between  the 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Woman’s 
League. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  BRYAN 

When  Mr.  llryan  delivered  the  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday  address  before  the  sen- 
ior law  class,  he  refused  to  accept  any 
remuneration  for  his  services.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  have  decided  to  present 
him  with  a steel  etching  of  Washington, 
in  token  of  the  appreciation  of  his  kind- 
ness. 

GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB 

A organization  unique  in  the  history 
of  college  musical  societies  is  being 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman’s  League,  in  the  form  of  a 
Girls’  Glee  Club.  Every  girl  in  the 
University  who  can  play  a banjo,  guitar, 
or  mandolin  has  been  asked  to  join  the 
club,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  prove 
a worthy  rival  of  the  Varsity  Glee  Club. 


U.  OF  M.  BAND  REVIVED 

Very  much  to  the  regret  of  the  student 
body,  the  Varsity  Band  decided  by  a 
unanimous  vote  to  disband,  for  lack  of 
sufficient  funds.  The  band  has  not  re- 
ceived enough  pay  for  its  services  to  buy 
the  necessary  music,  to  say  nothing  of 
compensation  for  the  time  required  of 
the  members.  In  order  to  prevent  if 
possible  the  loss  of  the  band,  a mass 
meeting  was  held  in  University  Hall 
March  15,  at  which  enough  money  was 
raised  to  insure  its  continuance  through 
the  year  at  least;  and  a permanent  ar- 
rangement will  probably  be  made  by  the 
Athletic  Association  for  its  services  at 
the  games  and  meets. 

SWING -OUT 

After  several  stormy  sessions  of  the 
senior  class  of  the  law  department,  dur- 
ing which  the  question  of  wearing  caps 
and  gowns  was  discussed,  the  matter 
was  dropped,  and  that  class  will  be  the 
only  one  in  the  University  which  will 
not  appear  in  classic  garb  at  the  annual 
swing-out  April  10  Each  department 
will  have  its  individual  color  in  the  tas- 
sel of  the  cap. 

DEMOCRATIC  CLUB 

The  University  Democratic  Club  re- 
cently held  a rather  strenuous  meeting 
for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Charles  F.  Clyne  was  chosen 
president;  Rex  Wood,  first  vice-pres- 
ident; Roy  Dunning,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Richard  H.  Post,  secretary;  and 
Roy  Turner,  treasurer.  The  club  is 
making  arrangements  for  a dinner  to  be 
given  during  the  coming  month,  at 
which  men  of  national  prominence  will 
be  present.  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison, 
of  Chicago,  and  Senator  Joseph  W. 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  havesignified  their  in- 
tention of  being  present. 

MICll  IGANUNSIAN 

The  board  of  editors  of  the  1902  Mich- 
iganensian  announce  that  the  book  will 
appear  before  the  spring  recess.  This  is 
much  earlier  than  the  usual  date  of  pub- 
lication, and  it  is  expected  that  the  vol- 
ume will  have  a wider  circulation  in 
consequence.  Beside  the  usual  history 
of  the  senior  class,  and  photographs  of 
many  alumni,  it  will  contain  a complete 
review  of  Michigan  athletics  up  to  the 
present  time  It  will  be  plentifully  il- 
lustrated and  decorated. 

S.  C.  A.  ELECTION 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Christian  Association  for  the 
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was  ten  acres  in  extent.  This  addition 
makes  the  entire  grounds  exactly  thirty 
acres.  The  field  forms  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  attractive  athletic  parks  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  require  a number 
of  years  to  get  the  addition  into  shape  for 
the  use  to  which  it  will  be  put.  Complete 
equipment  will  no  doubt  come  in  time. 

The  house  on  the  grounds  can  be  fitted 
with  lockers,  baths,  etc.,  for  use  by  stu- 
dents exercising  on  the  field.  It  will 
serve  admirably  as  a clubhouse  for  a 
period ; but,  of  course,  we  look  forward  to 
the  timewhen  the  generosityof  some  other 
wealthy  man  or  of  the  alumni  body  shall 
make  it  possible  to  erect  a large  appro- 
priate building  which  shall  include  all 
the  lockers  and  baths  that  will  be  needed. 

The  importance  of  this  gift  will  scarcely 
be  realized  on  first  thought.  In  so  many 
universities  athletics  has  come  to  mean 
not  the  physical  development 
of  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents, but  rather  the  develop- 
ment of  so  many  men  at  foot- 
ball, so  many  at  baseball,  and 
so  many  more  at  track  athletics. 
Facilities  at  the  disposal  of  most 
schools  are  scarcely  Sufficient 
for  the  use  even  of  the  regular 
teams,  and  the  great  body  of 
students  have  no  place  provided 
where  they  can  themselves  take 
part  in  athletic  games.  In  the 
earlier  days  at  Michigan  this 
did  not  so  much  matter,  since 
the  broad  stretches  of  Campus 
and  the  numerous  vacant  lots 
or  even  blocks  scattered 
through  the  city  gave  plenty  of 
room  for  baseball,  football,  and 
the  like.  But  now  the  Campus 
is  so  full  of  buildings  that  for 
a number  of  years  the  batting 
of  balls  has  been  wholly  for- 
bidden because  of  the  danger  to 
windows  and  apparatus.  With 
the  new  medical  building  and 
new-  engineering  building,  there 
will  scarcely  be  room  enough 
left  tor  a football  squad  to 
practice.  And  in  the  sur- 
rounding portions  of  the  city, 
the  houses,  which  have  been 
going  up  at  the  rate  of  several 
hundred  a year,  have  practically 
left  no  vacant  ground.  The  result  is  that 
the  student  who  wants  to  do  more  in  out- 
door exercise  than  walk  or  ride  a 
bicycle  must  either  take  up  golf  or 
play  tennis — and  but  a small  number 
could  be  accommodated  at  these  games. 
There  is  no  room  for  him  to  play  base- 
ball or  football. 


ensuing  year  was  held  March  26,  and 
resulted  as  follows:  President,  F.  F. 

Kleinfeld;  vice-president,  R.  J.  Bar- 
rett and  Miss  Mary  Wood;  secretary, 
Miss  Genevieve  Imus;  treasurer,  A.  L. 
Lathers;  assistants,  Miss  Frances  Dun- 
bar and  A.  L.  Turner;  Bulletin  editor, 
D.  I.  Johnston;  business  manager,  J.  L. 
Homage.  Besides  these  officers  a vice- 
president  for  each  department  in  the 
University,  and  one  for  the  School  of 
Music,  were  chosen. 


The  University 

A GENEROUS  GIFT 

The  Hon.  Dexter  M.  Ferry  of  Detroit, 
who  has  for  a number  of  years  kept  up  a 
fellowship  in  l>otany,  has  just  given  fresh 
proof  of  his  regard  for  the  University 
and  of  his  generosity.  This  proof  comes 


Dexter  M.  Perry 

in  the  form  of  a gift  to  the  University  of 
the  twenty  acres  of  land  next  the  ath- 
letic field  on  the  side  toward  the  city, 
together  with  a well-built,  two-story 
house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  this 
piece  of  land.  This  land  lies  along  State 
St.,  extending  back  toward  the  Ann  Ar- 
bor railroad  track.  The  old  athletic  field 
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When  Mr.  Ferry  learned  from  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  control  of  the 
need  of  more  ground  near  the  Campus 
to  serve  as  a general  playground 
and  place  of  recreation  for  the  stu- 
dents he  was  immediately  interested, 
and  with  his  customary  liberality  he 
purchased  these  twenty  acres  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  University. 

Another  advantage  brought  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  this  gift  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  athletic  field  limits  are  now  brought 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  nearer  the 
Campus.  What  this  will  mean  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
made  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  old 
athletic  field.  A place  for  exercise  ought 
to  be  near  enough  to  the  residence  part 
of  the  city  and  to  the  gymnasium  so  that 
the  student  would  not  feel  that  he  had 
taken  all  the  exercise  desirable  when  he 
had  walked  out  to  the  grounds,  and 
back. 

Jit  need  not  rkbe  said  that  Mr.  Ferry’s 
gift  has  been  received  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction  by  all.  The  name  of  Re- 
gents’ Field  lias  been  changed  to  the 
Dexter  M.  Ferry  Athletic  Field— though, 
of  course,  the  grounds  will  commonly 
be  called  simply  Ferry  Field.  To 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  students 
who  during  the  coming  years  will  re- 
ceive pleasure  and  benefit  from  the 
grounds  placed  at  their  disposal,  this 
name  will  recall  the  generosity  of  the 
giver. 


University  News 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  Shirley  W. 
Smith.  ’97.  University  Editor.  By  action  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  it  is  made  an  official  record  of 
the  University. 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  REGENTS 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  March  14, 
the  following  business  was  transacted: — 

The  course  of  engineering  was  extended 
by  a six  weeks’  term  in  the  summer  be- 
tween the  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
courses  given  at  that  time  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: — 

For  the  civil  engineering  students, 
survey  and  field  work,  in  camp. 
fcFor  the  mechanical  engineering  stu- 
dents, a course  in  dynamo  electrical 
machinery,  and  a course  in  the  design- 
ing of  boilers  and  engines. 

For  the  electrical  engineering  students, 
a course  in  foundry  work,  and  in  design 
of  boilers  and  engines. 

For  the  chemical  engineering  students, 
a course  in  dynamo  electrical  machinery. 

All  the  work,  except  that  for  the  civil 
engineers,  will  be  given  in  Ann  Arbor. 


The  courses  in  the  two  training  schools 
for  nurses  were  extended  from  two  years 
to  three  years. 

The  plans  of  Mason  and  Kahn,  of  De- 
troit, for  the  new'  engineering  building 
were  accepted.  The  contract  is  to  be 
let  at  once. 

Secretary  Wade  was  authorized  to  ad- 
vertise forbids  for  the  Palmer  Ward,  the 
addition  to  the  hospital  provided  for  in 
the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Love  M.  Palmer. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Henderson,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
presented  an  upright  piano  of  a very  early 
French  manufacture  to  the  musical  col- 
lection in  the  museum.  The  gift  w’as 
accepted. 

The  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  wa9  given  to 
Charles  F.  Keyser. 

Frances  Dunbar  was  appointed  assist- 
ant in  zoology  for  the  second  semester,  in 
place  of  George  Wagner,  resigned. 

Professor  Demmon  was  given  a vote  of 
thanks  for  liis  recently  completed  work 
on  the  decennial  catalogue. 

The  gift  of  Dexter  M.  Ferry,  of  Detroit, 
of  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
athletic  field  was  accepted,  aud  the  name 
of  Regents’  Field  was  changed  to  the 
Dexter  M.  Ferry  Athletic  Field. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  MEDICAL  DEPART- 
MENT 

The  summer  session  for  1902  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  extend  from  Monday, 
June  23  to  Friday,  August  8. 

The  courses  offered  are  classified  as 
special,  designed  for  graduates  and  ad- 
vanced students,  for  which  no  credit 
will  be  given,  and  credit  courses,  which 
duplicate  certain  portions  of  the  regular 
curriculum,  and  on  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  which,  credit  will  be  given. 
No  allowance  for  time  will,  however.be 
given  for  work  done  in  the  summer 
school;  a student  cannot,  therefore, 
shorten  his  residence  in  college  by  at- 
tending o.ie  or  more  summer  sessions. 

In  the  laboratory  and  demonstration 
courses  offered,  opportunity  will  be 
given  the  student  to  do  the  work  for 
himself,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  instructor.  He  may  thus  familiarize 
himself  with  the  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments used  ill  laboratories  and  diag- 
nostic work,  and  become  conversant 
with  their  uses.  The  abundant  clinical 
material  of  the  University  hospitals  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  instructors  of- 
fering special  clinical  courses  and  will 
be  freely  used  for  diagnostic  work,  be- 
side instruction  and  general  clinics. 

Any  one  of  tlie  courses  announced 
may  be  withdrawn  unless  at  least  three 
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students  apply  for  it.  Courses  are  an- 
nounced in  thirteen  different  subjects  as 
follows: — 

Medicine.  Dr.  Ameill,  clinical 
medicine;  a demonstration  course  in 
medical  diagnosis.  Dr.  Cowie,  diseases 
of  the  stomach. 

Surgery.  Dr.  Darling,  clinical  sur- 
gery; Drs.  Darling  and  Georg,  a dem- 
onstration course  in  surgical  technique 
and  bandaging. 

Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 
Professor  Peterson  aud  Dr.  Burr,  clini- 
cal gynecologic  diagnosis;  Professor 
Peterson,  operative  gynecology  and 
diagnosis;  Drs.  Burr,  Pray,  and  Morley, 
demonstration  course  in  obstetrics. 

Ophthalmology.  Dr.  Noyes  and  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Willis,  clinical  ophthalmol- 
ogy; a demonstration  course  in  ophthal- 
mology, otology,  rhinology  and  laryn- 
gology. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Professor  Herdman,  and  Drs.  Solis  and 
Klingman,  clinical  neurology;  Dr. 
Klingman,  pathology  of  the  central 
nervous  system ; Dr.  Solis,  demonstra- 
tion course  in  nervous  diseases. 


Pathology.  Dr.  Baldwin,  labora- 
tory course;  special  course  in  patholog- 
ical technique. 

Pharmacology.  Professor  Cushnev, 
research  work. 

Electrotherapeutics.  Mr.  Ver- 
non J.  Wiley,  laboratory  work. 

Physiology.  Mr.  Wilbur  P.  Bowen, 
laboratory  course;  Professor  Lombard, 
research  work. 

Physiological  Chemistry.  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Bliss,  laboratory  work,  two 
courses. 

Bacteriology.  Mr.  William  G. 
Carhart,  laboratory  work. 

Histology.  Dr.  DeWitt,  laboratory 
work  in  vertebrate  histology;  micro- 
scopic technique. 

Dermatology  and  Syphilology. — 
Dr.  Breakey,  lectures  and  clinics. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  given  in  the 
subjects  mentioned  above,  there  will  be 
available,  in  the  summer  school  of  the 
literary  department,  courses  in  chemis- 
try, physics,  biology,  German,  and 
French. 


ONE  WEEK’S  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  records  kept  in  the  general  library 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  show-  that 


the  patrons  of  the  regular  reading  room 
during  the  week  ending  March  8,  were 
made  up  of  the  following  classes  in  the 
proportions  stated: — 


Department. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Tliur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Total 

Perct. 

Literary  - .. 

751 

706 

702 

671 

614 

585 

4029 

79.64 

Engineering 

33 

51 

40 

56 

42 

65 

287 

5.67 

Law  

. 32 

73 

66 

81 

88 

85 

425 

8 40 

Medical 

41 

30 

39 

.38 

25 

17 

190 

3.76 

Homeopathic - 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

.04 

Dental 

. 

— 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

.14 

Pharmacv  

17 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

.40 

Total  Use  by  Members  of 

University 

.874 

864 

849 

848 

771 

754 

4960 

98.05 

School  of  Music 

. 11 

— 

2 

i 

2 

3 

19 

.37 

High  School 

..  

9 

1 

3 

6 

8 

27 

.53 

Citv 

..  13 

7 

17 

2 

4 

10 

53 

1.05 

Total  Use  

-.898 

880 

869 

854 

783 

775 

5059 

100.00 

These  figures  show  an  average  of  843 
books  per  day  issued  in  the  reading 
room.  This  number  is  about  fifteen 
per  cent  higher  than  for  the  cor- 
responding week  in  1901.  It  does  not 
include  the  books  used  in  the  semin- 
ary rooms  and  the  stacks,  nor  those 
taken  directly  from  the  reference 
cases  in  the  reading  room.  Not  more 


than  half  the  actual  use  is  covered  by 
the  figures. 

During  the  same  week,  in  order  to  de- 
termine so  far  as  possible  the  attendance 
at  the  reading  room,  record  was  kept  of 
the  number  of  checks  issued  at  the 
men’s  cloakroom.  The  weather  during 
the  week  was  fair,  and  the  cloakroom 
tecord  for  the  period  is  lighter  than 
usual,  although  the  amount  of  reading 
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was  heavy.  Few  of  the  men  wore  over- 
coats during  the  warm  days  of  this 
week,  and  those  wearing  caps  were 


as  likely  to  thrust  them  into  their  pock- 
ets as  to  check  them  at  the  cloakroom. 
The  figures  are  given  below. 


Date 

Monday 

Tuesday ........ 

Wednesday .... 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday ..... 

Total 


Daj 

Evening 

Total 

....  353 

51 

404 

...  312 

49 

361 

...  340 

45 

385 

309 

55 

364 

...  311 

24 

335 

...  259 

42 

301 

...  1884 

266 

2150 

This  record  shows  an  average,  for  the 
men’s  room,  of  358  checks  per  day.  Al- 
lowing nearly  an  equal  number  for  the 
women,  gives  a total  of  seven  hundred. 
Thus  the  actual  number  of  visitors  to 


the  reading  room  is  estimated  at  from 
one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  per  day . 

Record  was  also  kept  by  subjects,  of 
the  books  issued  for  use  in  the  reading 
room  during  this  same  week.  The  fig- 
ures are  as  follows:  — 


Subject  Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Total 

Perct 

Philosophy  29 

25 

29 

28 

27 

24 

162 

3.20 

Religion  17 

26 

20 

28 

34 

28 

153 

3.03 

Sociology,  including  Eco- 
nomics and  Education..  83 

64 

68 

90 

94 

S6 

485 

9.59 

Science 88 

70 

87 

82 

69 

70 

466 

9.21 

Useful  Arts,  Engineering  48 

49 

35 

35 

52 

71 

290 

5.73 

Medicine 36 

28 

38 

47 

39 

30 

218 

4.31 

Fine  Arts 15 

23 

22 

16 

27 

24 

127 

2.51 

Literature  242 

321 

316 

280 

235 

184 

1578 

31.19 

History 340 

274 

254 

248 

206 

258 

1580 

31.23 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Total  898 

880 

869 

S54 

783 

775 

5059 

100.00 

These  figures  show  that  over  thirty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  recorded  circulation 
in  the  reading  room  for  this  week  was 
devoted  to  literature,  which  here  includes 
philology,  rhetoric,  and  oratory.  Al- 
most exactly  the  same  per  cent  was  de- 
voted to  history,  including  archaeology, 


travel,  and  geography.  The  general 
periodicals,  about  one  hundred  per  day, 
were  distributed  equally  between  sociol- 
ogy, literature,  and  history.  Very  few 
of  the  books  used  were  on  the  accessible 
reference  shelves  in  the  reading  room, 
but  many  were  used  in  the  seminary 
rooms  and  are  therefore  unrecorded. 


ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

The  annual  Varsity  Oratorical  Con- 
test at  the  University  of  Michigan  took 
place  Friday  evening,  March  21,  in  Uni- 
versity Hall  as  the  twelfth  number  on  the 
Students’  Lecture  Association  course. 
The  Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour,  ex- regent  of 
the  Unive»sity,  acted  as  presiding  offi- 
cer. The  judges  on  thought  and  diction 
were: — the  Hon.  Luther  Laflin  Mills,  of 
Chicago,  the  Hon.  Henry  D.  Estabrook, 
of  Chicago,  and  President  Joseph  Swain 
of  Indiana  University.  The  judges  on 
delivery  were: — the  Hon.  Charles  Mc- 
Donald, of  Detroit,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Thatcher,  of  Toledo,  and  Mr.  J.  N. 
Huntsberger,  also  of  Toledo. 


The  contestants  and  their  respective 
subjects  were  as  follows:  — 

1.  Eugene  Marshall,  ’03  law,  Detroit, 

Mich.,  “Cavour,  the  Liberator 
of  Italy.” 

2.  Bryant  S.  Cromer,  ’02  law,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.,  “The  True  Patriot.” 

3.  Sylvester  J.  Kohn,  ’03  lit,  Cleve- 

land, O.,  “Political  Altruism.” 

4.  Edward  Sonnenschein,  ’04  law, 

Chicago,  111.,  “The  Puritan  and 
Cavalier.” 

5.  Wells  Utley. ’02  lit,  Detroit,  Mich., 

“Commercialism.” 

6.  George  W.  Maxey,  ’02  lit,  Forest 

City,  Pa.,  “Webster’s  Reply  to 
Haync.” 
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The  winner,  who  will  represent  the 
University  in  the  contest  of  the  Northern 
Oratorical  League,  was  Mr.  Maxey. 
Second  place  went  to  Mr.  Kohn. 

DR.  VAN  DYKE  LECTURES 
Sunday  evening,  March  16,  Professor 
Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton,  gave  a lecture 
on  the  relation  of  morality  to  art,  in 
University  Hall  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

The  gist  of  the  entire  lecture  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  sentence  taken 
from  it:  “In  art  that  is  wrong  which 

makes  the  temptation  stronger  than  the 
warning  against  yielding  to  it.” 

This  lecture  was  one  of  those  given  on 
the  annual  Wesleyan  Guild  Course, 
provided  for  through  endowment  by 
Henry  M.  Loud,  of  Oscoda. 

JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  STUDENT  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Hanji  Shimotome,  an  instructor 
in  the  technical  institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tokio,  Japan,  is  spending  a year  in 
this  country,  by  direction  of  the  Jap- 
anese government,  for  the  chemical 
study  of  two  important  industries,  those 
of  beet  sugar  and  petroleum.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  at  work  upon  petroleum 
products  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
the  first  semester  he  was  engaged  in 
sugar  chemistry  in  the  same  laboratory. 
He  is  to  visit  the  oil  districts  of  Texas, 
and  has  worked  in  the  sugar  factories 
of  Michigan.  He  has  already  studied 
these  subjects  in  Germany,  and  next 
year  returns  to  his  work  in  Japan. 

GIFT  TO  THE  LIBRARY 
A rare  old  book,  a leather-bound  folio 
of  1532,  Strassburg,  upon  “The  Distilla- 
tion of  Essential  Oils  and  Waters,”  was 
presented  to  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  by  the  Hon.  Albert  M. 
Todd,  of  Kalamazoo,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent  lecture  on  the  “American  Es- 
sential Oil  Industry.”  The  lecture  was 
one  of  the  course  on  chosen  subjects  in 
the  pharmacy  department.  The  library 
of  the  University  received  some  years 
ago  a gift  of  choice  old  books  from  Mr. 
Todd;  viz.  the  first  printed  edition  of 
Galen,  in  five  volumes.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Venice. 

THE  TANK  FOR  THE  COURSF.S  IN  NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  MARINE 
ENGINEERING 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  engi- 
neering building  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  be  the  installation  of  an 
experimental  tank  for  instruction  and 


research  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
courses  of  naval  architecture  and  marine 
engineering.  The  tank,  which  is  to  be 
situated  in  the  basement  of  the  building, 
will  be  300  feet  long,  22  feet  broad,  and 
10  feet  deep.  The  principal  investiga- 
tions for  which  it  is  designed  will  be  of 
two  kinds;  first,  those  connected  with 
the  models  of  various  types  of  vessels, 
and  secondly,  those  relating  to  propellers. 

The  method  of  conducting  experiments 
upon  ship  models  is,  without  entering 
into  detail,  somewhat  as  follows:  A 
model  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length 
is  made  accurately  to  the  desired  form 
from  the  drawings.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a specially  designed  cutting 
machine.  When  finished  it  is  ballasted 
to  the  required  trim  and  displacement, 
and  is  then  in  a similar  condition  to  that 
required  in  the  full-sized  ship. 

In  order  to  determine  the  resistance  to 
forward  motion,  and  hence  the  power  at 
any  given  speed,  the  model  is  towed  by 
means  of  a dynamometer  attached  to  a 
truck  which  extends  across  the  tank  and 
runs  upon  rails  on  either  side,  the  truck 
being  driven  by  a motor.  If  for  ex- 
ample a spring  dynamometer  is  used,  the 
extension  of  the  spring  determines  the 
force  required  to  move  the  model  at  the 
given  speed.  By  suitable  arrangements 
the  speed  of  the  travelling  truck  may  be 
altered  to  any  desired  extent  and  the 
resistance  of  the  model  at  any  speed 
determined.  Thus  a complete  record  of 
any  given  form  of  vessel  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  speeds  may  be  obtained. 
In  a similar  manner  the  effects  of  altera- 
tion of  form  upon  the  resistance  may  be 
investigated. 

In  order  to  pass  from  the  model  to  the 
full-sized  ship  recourse  is  had  to  certain 
well-known  laws,  into  which  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  enter  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  resistance  of  a full-sized  vessel 
may  be  determined  with  almost  absolute 
accuracy  from  the  results  of  experiments 
upon  her  model. 

Investigations  upon  model  propellers 
arc  conducted  in  a similar  manner,  the 
observations  taken  being  those  of  thrust, 
turning  force,  revolutions,  and  speed  of 
advance.  The  laws  connecting  these 
quantities  for  the  model  with  those  of 
the  full-sized  propeller  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  model  ship. 

By  performing  the  two  foregoing  ex* 
riments  together,  the  case  of  the  ship 
ing  driven  by  her  own  propeller  may 
be  produced  exactly  upon  the  model 
scale. 

Numerous  other  experiments,  such  as 
those  relating  to  stability,  rolling,  pitch- 
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ing,  effect  of  bilge  keels,  etc.,  may  also 
be  performed. 

The  value  of  experimental  work  of 
this  character  has  been  recognized  by 
almost  all  maritime  nations,  with  the 
result  that  the  majority  own  laboratories 
of  this  kind.  With  one  exception,  viz., 
that  of  Messrs.  Denny,  of  Dumbarton, 
Scotland,  no  private  or  educational  in- 
stitution is  equipped  in  this  manner,  i.  e. , 
with  an  experimental  tank  in  which 
investigations  may  be  conducted  irrespec- 
tive of  weather  conditions,  which  would 
tend  to  vitiate  the  results  if  the  tank 
were  exposed. 

The  University  of  Michigan  will  there- 
fore occupy  the  unique  position  of  being 
the  first  university  to  build  and  equip 
such  a tank. 

Although  primarily  for  marine  pur- 
poses. this  tank  will  also  prove  a valua- 
ble adjunct  to  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing department  in  connection  with  the 
hydraulic  laboratory. 

What  the  effect  may  be  of  the  investi- 
gations carried  on  with  this  tank,  upon 
the  state’s  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
interests  on  the  great  lakes  and  upon  the 
maritime  interests  of  the  nation,  is  a 
question  for  the  future  only  to  decide,] 
They  promise  to  be  considerable. 


Dr.  A.  J.  Detweiler,  of  the  medical 
class  of  1900,  assistant  in  the  hygienic 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, has  succeeded  in  isolating  from  cer- 
tain pigment  bacteria,  some  beautiful 
dyes,  with  which  silk,  wool,  and  cotton 
can  be  permanently  and  exquisitely 
colored. 

Dr.  Willis  A.  Dewey,  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the 
homeopathic  medical  college  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  will  deliver  an 
address  at  the  annual  alumni  exercises 
of  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  on  May  8,  in  Flower  Hospital, 
New  York  City.  His  subject  will  be 
"Homeopathic  Materia  Medica  as  Ap- 
plied to  Surgery." 

Dr.  A.  S.  Warthin,  assistant  professor 
of  pathology  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, will  read  a paper  entitled  "The 
Changes  produced  in  the  Heniolvmpli 
Glands  of  the  Sheep  by  Splenectomy, 
Hemolytic  Poisons,  and  Hemorrhage,"  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists,  to 
be  held  in  Cleveland.  March  28  and  29, 
At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Warthin  will 
read  a paper  for  Dr.  F.  A.  Baldwin,  en- 
titled "Anemic  Infarction  of  the  Liver." 


The  second  number  of  the  Students* 
Dental  Journal , published  by  the  senior 
class  of  the  dental  department  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  was  issued 
March  25. 


Alumni 

Tub  Alumnus  is  dependent  (or  the  reports  of 
various  alumni  meetings  upon  the  secretaries 
of  the  local  associations,  or  others  who  are  in 
position  to  send  accounts  of  such  gatherings. 

All  alumni  interested  in  any  class  re- 
union for  the  coming  Commencement, 
are  requested  to  read  the  last  editorial 
paragraph  in  this  issue  of  the  Alumnus. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ASSOCIATION 

The  organization  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Association  of  University  of  Mich- 
igan Alumni  is  being  steadily  perfected. 
The  association  will  print  a complete 
roster  of  all  the  alumni  in  its  field  of 
whom  it  can  learn. 

DINNER  TO  DR.  D’OOGH 

While  Professor  Martin  L.  D’Ooge 
was  in  Milwaukee,  to  lecture,  March  21, 
he  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  John  J. 
Mapel,  ’72,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Association  of  Alumni  of  the  Uuiversity 
of  Michigan.  The  other  guests  were  Dr. 
Franklin  E.  Walbridge,  ’77 m,  Augustus 
G.  Weissert,  ’72/,  Samuel  B.  Todd,  ’86, 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Phillips,  'S5,  ’87w,  Irving 
N.  Mitchell,  '75,  and  Joseph  H.  Quarles, 
’96. 

THE  NEW’  YORK  BANQUET 

The  University  of  Michigan  Club  of 
New  York  City  held  its  fourth  annual 
banquet  in  the  magnificent  and  historic 
dining  room  of  the  Hoffman  House,  Feb- 
ruary 6.  More  than  one  hundred  guests 
sat  down  to  the  dinner.  It  was  the  lar- 
gest meeting  yet  held  by  the  Club.  Dr. 
Abel  M.  Phelps,  ’73w,  *00  A.M(hon.)t 
the  president  of  the  Club,  was  toastmas- 
ter. The  speakers  were:  President  An- 
gell;  Chancellor  McCracken,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York;  Dr. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan,  of  the  University; 
Dr.  Daniel  B.  St.  J.  Roosa,  president  of 
the  New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical 
School;  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,.’98LL.D; 
and  the  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Towne,  ’81. 

Many  of  the  alumnaeof  New  York  Citv 
as  w’ell  as  other  ladies  were  atthe  board. 
A reception  to  President  Angell  preceded 
the  banquet. 

The  membership  of  the  organization  is 
increasing  and  the  college  spirit  is  more 
than  ever  in  evidence  at  the  Club  meet- 
ing. We  hope  to  have  a clubhouse,  and 
are  working  toward  that  end. 

Edgar  M.  Doughty,  '90 

Secretary 
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THE  CHICAGO  BANQUET 

The  annual  dinner  o f the  Chicago 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  given  at  the  University 
Club,  March  19.  About  seventy  of  the 
alumni  were  present.  At  the  business 
session  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Lean- 

der  D.  Condee,  ’68/,  president;  John 
M.  Zane,  *84,  vice-president;  Eu- 
gene H.  Garnett,  ’95,  secretary; 
Cuthbert  C.  Adams,  ’99,  treas- 
urer; John  D.  Hibbard,  ’87*,  Henry  M. 
Bates,  ’90,  David  B.  Gann,  ’85- ’88, 
Frank  P.  Graves,  ’93,  ’95/,  G.  Fred  Rush, 
’89,  Roger  Sherman,  ’94,  and  Kimball 
Young,  ’73,  directors.  The  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr.  Angell, 
but  preceding  his  address  short  speeches 
were  made  by  E.  C.  Lindley,  John  M. 
Zane,  Frederic  A.  Brown,  Granville  W. 
Browning,  Rev.  Dr.  Camden M.  Coburn, 
of  Chicago,  and  Ellsworth  E.  Weir,  of 
La  Porte,  Ind. 

Dr.  Angell  said  in  part:— 

“The  report  this  year  is  one  of  excep- 
tionally marked  prosperity.  Attendance 
has  increased  until  there  are  now  3,750 
studenis  in  the  University,  and  there  is 
a wonderful  representation  from  foreign 
nations  and  from  our  new  colonies,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  an  interest  - 
ing  fact  that  these  men,  who  represent 
no  less  than  fourteen  different  nationali- 
ties, have  formed  a club  among  them- 
selves which  is  presided  over  by  a young 
Cuban. 

* ‘An  association  also  has  been  formed  in 
Manila  by  friends  and  graduates  to  send 
to  and  partially  support  native  students 
in  our  University.  We  are  building  a 
new  medical  laboratory,  which  is  to  cost 
$100,000,  and  anew  home  for  the  engin- 
eering department  to  cost  about  $120,- 
000.  A donation  from  Dr.  Palmer’s  widow 
has  enabled  us  to  add  two  new  wards 
to  the  University  hospital,  and  we  are 
also  to  purchase  more  land.  A very  im- 
portant addition  is  that  of  a new  depart- 
ment of  marine  engineering,  which 
marks  a decided  advance  step.’’ 

Dr.  Angell’s  remarks  were  greeted 
with  prolonged  applause. 

A list  of  those  present,  so  far  as  I have 
it.  is  as  follows:  James  R.  Angell,  '90, 
Abram  K.  Adler,  ’94*,  Charles  H.  Al- 
drich, ’75,  Cuthbert  C.  Adam,  ’99,  Ed- 
win M.  Ashcraft,  Jr.,  ’00/,  Alfred  J. 
Babcock,  ’80/,  Solomon  H.  Bethea,  ’72, 
Granville  W.  Browing,  ’77,  William  M. 
Barnum,  ’79A.M.  (lion.) , Henry  M. 
Bates,  ’90,  George  R.  Brandon,  ’91*, 
Erastus  A.  Barnes,  ’79,  BestorG.  Brown, 
’80- *82,  p' 79- '80,  Frederick  A.  Brown, 
3 * 


’89/,  Edward  S.  Beck,  ’93,  Gen.  Wm.  H. 
Beadle, ’61, ’67/,  Claus  S.’  Claussen,  ’86, 
Edwin  W.  Conable,  ’99*,  Dwight  B. 
Cheever,  ’91*,  ’96/,  William  B.  Carpen- 
ter, ’86- *87,  Charles  H.  Conrad,  ’95, 
Thomas  C.  Clark,  *77-’79.  Sydney  C. 
Eastman,  ’73,  George  C.  Fry,  *68,  Fred 
G.  Frink,  ’86*,  James  A.  Fullenweider, 
’84/,  Frank  P.  Graves,  93,  ’95/,  Freder- 
ick J.  Gurney,  ’80,  Lester  O.  Goddard, 
*67,  Royal  B.  Hovey,  *99,  Edward  A. 
Halsey,  ’82/,  Forman  S.  Hendrickson, 
’76- ’78,  James  B.  Herrick,  ’82,  Joseph 
A.  Kelley,  ’98m,  Thomas  Y.  Kayne,  *82/, 
Homer  H.  Kingsley,  *81,  E.  C.  Lindley, 
*95,  ’96/,  Charles  II.  Lovewell,  *71m, 
Humphrey  H.  C.  Miller,  ’68.  James  B. 
Muir,  ’75/,  Amos  W.  Martin,  *73/,  Lu- 
ther Laflin  Mills,  *65-’67,  John  A.  Mur- 
phy, ’88/,  Bertran  E.  Nussbaum,  ’96/, 
J.  Raleigh  Nelson,  ’94,  Edward  T.  Noo- 
nan, ’83/,  Alfred  M.  Parks,  ’84-’86, 
Irving  K.  Pond,  ’79*,  G.  Fred  Rush,  ’89, 
William  R.  Rummler,  ’90/,  Amzi  W. 
Strong,  ’88/,  George  M.  Stevens,  72/, 
Henry  S.  Tibbitts,  ’86,  Elihu  D.  Tail- 
man,  *8 2tn,  Francis  J.  Woolley,  ’87, 
EmilC.  Wetten,  '95/,  Ellsworth  E.  Weir, 
’82/,  Kimball  Young,  *73,  John  M. 
Zane,  ’84. 

Eugene  H.  Garnett , ’95 
Secretary 

THE  OMAHA  BANQUET 

The  University  of  Michigan  Alumni 
of  the  Middle  West  tendered  a dinner  to 
President  Angell,  March  21,  at  the  Oma- 
ha Club,  in  Omaha.  Gilbert  M.  Hitch- 
cock, ’81/,  was  toastmaster,  and  the 
reponses  on  the  program  included  “The 
University  and  the  Nation,”  by  Chan- 
cellor E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;  “At  the  Quarter,” 
by  Lodowick  F.  Crofoot,  ’88/;  “The 
Practical  vs.  the  Classical  in  Higher 
Education,”  by  J.  Sterling  Morton,  ’54; 
and  “The  University,”  by  President 
Angell,  Mr.  Morton  was  too  ill  to  be 
present,  and  his  response  was  necessarily 
omitted.  In  addition  to  the  regular  pro- 
gram, impromptu  responses  were  made 
by  John  A.  Rine,  ’00/,  Charles G.  Ryan, 
’85/,  Donald  Macrae.  ’91w,  Charles  G. 
McDonald,  ’00/,  and  Jefferson  H.  Broady. 
’67/. 

Dr.  Andrews,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Nebraska  University,  formerly  of  Browm, 
Dr.  Angell’s  alma  mater,  made  a very 
interesting  and  effective  response  to  his 
toast. 

Dr.  Angell  probably  never  made  a bet- 
ter speech  in  his  life.  He  made  a deep 
impression  upon  the  persons  present, 
and  spoke  with  much  feeling  concerning 
the  duties  which  the  graduates  owe  to 
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themselves  and  the  world— his  thought 
being  that  if  they  unselfishly  use  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  acquired  by  their 
attendance  at  the  University,  for  the 
good  of  their  fellows  and  their  country, 
then  the  institution  is  accomplishing  the 
results  for  which  he  and  his  associates 
have  striven,  and  its  future  will  be  as- 
sured. On  the  contrary,  if  they  seek 
only  for  the  advancement  of  their  selfish 
ends  and  utilize  the  instruction  received 
at  the  University  for  that  purpose,  then 
the  future  of  the  institution  will  be  soon 
told,  regardless  of  its  material  success 
and  large  attendance. 

The  good  Doctor  betrayed  emotion 
w hen  he  referred  to  the  many  great  and 
unselfish  men  who  have  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  University 
during  his  administration,  and  who  have 
passed  away,  thus  leaving  him  as  almost 
the  sole  survivor  of  those  with  whom  he 
began  work  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago. 

The  list  of  those  present  included: — 

Albert  W.  Jeffries,  *93/,  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock,  *81/,  James  W.  Carr,  *77/, 
Henry  T.  Clarke,  Jr.,  99/,  Frank  S. 
Morsman,  *01,  Alfred  G.  Ellick,  *00/, 
Louis  Berka,  *83/,  Isador  Ziegler,  *99/, 
John  H.  Loomis,  *81^,  Arthur  P.  Wood, 
*66*,  Frank  Crawford,  *93/,  Harold  Gif- 
ford, *82  m,  George  L.  Fisher,  ’SO*, 
Charles  F.  Clark,  *81,  William  K.  Mar- 
tin, *82,  Frank  S.  Owens,  *85 m,  Richard 
C.  Peters,  *82-*84,  John  A.  Rine,  *00/, 
James  B.  Sheehan,  *85,  Dexter  L.  Thom- 
as, *70/,  Thomas  B.  Dysart,  *99/,  Charles 

G.  McDonald,  *00/,  James  W.  Hamilton, 
*86/,  Jesse  J.  McMullen,  *93rf,  Howard 
P.  Treadway,  *98*,  William  M.  Oilier, 
*86,  Howard  B.  Smith,  *76,  *78/,  Lodo- 
wick  F.  Crofoot,  *88/,  Edgar  H.  Scott, 
*83M.S.,  James  H.  Adams,  92/,  all  of 
Omaha;  Franklin  Dean,  *68/,  of  Wa- 
hoo,  Neb.;  Luther  F.  Gottschalk,  *84- 
*86,  of  Columbus,  Neb. ; Melancthon 
B.  Snyder,  *87A,  Donald  Macrea,  *91w», 
of  Council  Bluffs,  la. ; FrankE.  Bee- 
man,  *87,  of  Kearney,  Neb.;  Richard 
S.  Norval,  *71/,  and  Theophilus  L. 
Norval,  *71/,  of  Seward,  Neb.;  Jefferson 

H.  Broady,  *67/,  of  Lincoln.  Neb.;  Gil- 
bert M.  Cleveland,  *76/, of  Hot  Springs, 
S.  Dak. ; Richard  M.  Dott,  *84/,  of  Sioux 
City,  la. ; Otis  A.  Williams,  *87/,  of  Ne- 
ligh,  Neb.;  Benjamin  V.  Kohout,  *98/, 
of  Wilber,  Neb. ; Pliny  M.  Moody,  *85, 
of  West  Point,  Neb. ; and  Charles  G. 
Ryan,  *85/,  and  Ralph  R.  Horth,  *85/,  of 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Lodowiek  f.  Crofoot , '881 
Second  Vice-President 


Tint  WISCONSIN  BANQUET 

The  Wisconsin  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  held  its  fifth 
annual  reunion,  March  21,  attlieAthen- 
jeum  at  Milwaukee  on  the  occasion  of  the 
lecture  delivered  on  “Athens  and  Mod- 
ern Greece’’  by  Dr.  Martin  L D’Ooge, 
professor  of  Greek.  About  fifty  of  the 
alumni  were  present, and  after  Dr.  D’Ooge 
had  finished  his  lecture  they  gave  him  a 
reception  in  the  parlors.  After  the  re- 
ception came  the  supper,  and  “Greet- 
ings from  Alma  Mater’’  by  Dr.  D’Ooge. 

Dr.  D’Ooge  told  the  alumni  of  the 
progress  of  the  University  during  the 
last  few  years  in  numbers  of  students 
and  in  facilities. 

At  the  business  meeting,  the  following 
officers  were  re-elected:  John  J.  Mapel, 
*72,  president ; John  B.  Cassoday,  ’55-  *57, 
vice-president;  Irving  N.  Mitchell,  *75, 
secretary;  George  H.  Benzenberg,  *67*, 
treasurer;  Charles  Quarles,  *68,  Frank- 
lin E.  Walbridge,  *7 7m,  and  Augustus 
E.  Weissert,  *72/,  directors. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Wis- 
consin Alumni  Association  March  1, 1901, 
was  102;  the  number  elected  during  the 
year,  18;  lost  by  removal  from  the  state, 
9;  total  number,  March  21,  1902,  111. 
The  total  number  of  University  of  Mich- 
igan men  and  women  in  Milwaukee  is 
135;  the  total  number  in  Wisconsin  out- 
side Milwaukee  is  196.  Thus  the  grand 
total  in  Wisconsin  is  331.  We  have  lists 
of  the  alumni  in  Milwaukee  and  in  the 
state  which  are  now  approximately  cor- 
rect, and  which  we  arc  attempting  to 
make  wholly  so. 

Irving  N.  Mitchell , *7f 

Secretary 


News  from  the  Classes 

Alumni  are  requested  to  contribute  to  this 
department.  When  newspaper  clippings  are 
sent,  be  sure  that  date  and  place  nre  stated. 
Distinguish  between  date  of  paper  and  da»e  of 
event  recorded.  Report  all  errors  at  once. 

*52 

Benjamin  P.  Cessna.  ’52m,  of  Ken- 
ton, O.,  has  gone  abroad. 

Newton'.G.  Eno,  ’52 m,  is  a physician 
at  Keosauqua,  la. 

’55 

Charles  Toll,  ’55,  lives  at  Monroe, 
Mifch. 

Joseph  M.  Loop,  ’55m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Port  Sanilac,  Mich. 

’58 

William  E.  Quinby,  ’58,  ’96  I.L.D., 
has  been  editor-in-chief,  and  chief 
owner  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  since 
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1872.  From  1893  to  1897  he  was  United 
States  minister  to  the  Netherlands. 
Address,  777  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Charles  A.  Miller,  ’58,  ’62  M.S.,  ’60/, 
is  a capitalist  and  real  estate  dealer  at 
Adrian,  Mich. 

Horace  Halbert,  ’58,  is  a farmer  at 
Grandin,  N.  Dak. 

Frank  Askew,  ’58,  brigadier-general 
by  brevet  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
has  been  for  years  a merchant  of  Kansas 
City.  He  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Askew  Saddlery  Company,  213  to 
223  Delaware  St. 

Claudius  B.  Grant,  ’59,  has  been  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 
since  1889;  his  present  term  expires 
in  1909.  Judge  Grant  was  teacher  in  the 
Ann  Arbor  high  school,  as  principal,  for 
the  three  years  following  his  graduation. 
In  1862  he  entered  the  army,  where  he 
served  until  1865,  finishing  the  war  as  col- 
onel of  the  20th  Michigan.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Michigan  bar  in  1866.  He  was 
postmaster  at  Ann  Arbor  for  a time, 
member  of  the  legislature,  1870-74, 
and  regent  of  the  University  from 
1872  to  18S0.  After  removing  to  Hough- 
ton, he  practiced  law  there  till  elected 
circuit  judge  in  1881.  He  was  reelected 
in  1887,  and  resigned  to  go  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  bench. 

’60 

John  Proudfit,  ’56- ’57,  is  an  attorney 
at  law  and  notary  public  at  Edinboro, 
Pa. 

’61 

George  D.  Chafec,  '61/,  has  been  for 
many  years  a practitioner  of  law  at 
Shelbyville,  111.  His  firm  is  Chafee 
& Chew.  He  is  a deep  admirer 
of  his  profession,  and  some  time  ago  he 
was  the  originator  of  a movement  re- 
sulting in  a celebration  at  Shelbyville  in 
honor  of  the  Illinois  jurists,  Judges 
Thornton  and  Moulton,  of  Shelbyville. 
He  made  the  address  present’ng  the 
portraits  of  the  judges  to  the  Shelby 
County  court. 

Henry  B.  Landon,  61,  ’65  A.M.,  ’65m, 
may  be  addressed  at  Bay  City,  Mich., 
where  he  has  been  for  many  years  a 
physician. 

William  Soule,  *61, ’62  M.S.,  has  been 
professor  of  chemistry  and  physics  in 
Mount  Union  College  since  1880.  He 
was  professor  of  natural  science  in 
Cazenovia  Seminary  from  1864  to  1878. 
His  address  is  Alliance,  O. 

Thomas  J.  Anders,  ’61/,  has  been 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  of  Washington  since  1889.  He  was 
elected  at  the  first  election  after  the  ter- 


ritory became  a state,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1898.  His  address  is  Olympia,  Wash. 

Charles  H.  Denison,  '61,  '65  A.M., 
’64/,  is  practicing  law  in  New  York  City. 
Address,  157  W.  103d  St. 

’62 

George  Kingsley,  ’62/,  '58- ’59,  has 
been  elected  judge  pro  tent  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Miami  County,  Kan.,  by 
the  bar  of  that  county.  Address,  Paola, 
Kan. 

Charles  L.  Watrous,  *62,  ’65/,  is  a 
nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  at  Des 
Moines,  la.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  Mr. 
Watrous  was  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Iowa  from  1883  to  1885. 

Ansel  B.  Denton,  ’58-’61,  is  a general 
agent  and  superintendent  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
His  address  is  712  Rialto  Bldg.,  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rienzi  H.  Baker,  ’62,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  12  State  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

’63 

William  H.  Blennerhassett,  ’63/,  may 
be  addressed  at  Fullerton,  Calif. 

*64 

William  A.  Ewing,  ’64,  ’68  A.M.,  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon  in  New  York 
City.  Address, 1134  W.  58th  St.  From 
1888  to  1892  he  was  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  board  of  health  of  New  York 
City. 

Emery  D.  Potter,  ’64/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Toledo,  O.  His  address  is 
1957  Summit  St. 

Henry  D.  Smith,  ’60- ’63,  /’63-’64,  is 
a banker  and  manufacturer  at  Appleton, 
Wis. 

’65 

Sanford  B.  Ladd,  ’65,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mich- 
igan in  July,  1867.  In  1868  he  went  to 
Kansas  City  and  was  admitted  there. 
The  next  year  he  formed  a partnership 
with  John  C.  Gage  under  the  firm  name 
of  Gage  & Ladd.  Charles  E.  Small 
became  a member  of  the  firm  in  1882, 
and  the  firm  is  now  Gage,  Ladd  & 
Small.  Mr.  Ladd  was  married  in  1870 
to  Clara  Fuller  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
They  have  no  children.  Mr.  Ladd  has 
never  held  a political  office,  though  he 
has  been  frequently  elected  by  the  bar 
as  special  circuit  judge  for  the  county. 
In  1900  he  was  candidate  for  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  of  the  Missouri  Bar  Association,  and 
was  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Bar 
Association  during  1894-95.  He  is  the 
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first  president  of  the  newly  organized 
University  Club  of  Kansas  City. 

’66 

Allen  Zollers,  ’66/,  is  a lawyer  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  From  1870  to  1877  he  was 
city  attorney  for  Fort  Wayne.  In  1877 
he  was  junge  of  the  superior  court. 
From  1880  to  1882  he  was  county  attor- 
ney ; and  from  1883  to  1889  he  was  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 

’67 

Thomas  M.  Potter,  ’67,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  presidents  of  the  Students’ 
Lecture* Association,  now  lives  at  Pea- 
body, Kan.  He  is  a member  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  His  son,  Fred  W.  Potter,  ’02/, 
is  now  treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  that  association. 

’68 

John  B.  Allen,  /’ 66-’67,  is  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Struve,  Allen,  Hughes  & 
McMicken,  attorneys  at  law  at  Seattle, 
Wash.  Mr.  Allen  served  in  the  Civil 
War  in  the  135th  Indiana  Volunteers. 
He  removed  to  Washington  Territory 
from  Rochester,  Minn.,  in  1870.  From 
1878  to  1875,  he  was  United  States  attor- 
ney for  the  territory.  He  was  for  seve- 
ral years  reporter  for  the  territorial  and 
federal  courts,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  first  volume  of  Washington  Territory 
Reports.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
for  the  term  of  1889-91,  but  resigned  on 
being  elected  United  States  Senator  at 
the  admission  of  the  territory  as  a state. 
He  served  from  Dec.  2,  1889,  to  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  March  3*  1893. 

•7 1 

Edward  I.  Ayer,  ’72,  ’75/,  was  recently 
in  Ann  Arbor.  Mr.  Ayer  took  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary  in  1883,  and 
has  since  been  in  the  Congregational 
ministry.  His  work  now  lies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Central  Howard  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  for  the  assistance 
of  worthy  ex- inmates  of  penal  institu- 
tions. Address,  Manistee,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Gage  Scott,  *72,  resides 
at  2218  E.  1st  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Charles  H.  Budd,  *72/,  is  a banker  at 
Montevideo,  Minn. 

Anthony  M.  Oldfield,  ’72m,  is  a physi- 
cian at  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

Solomon  H.  Bethea,  *72,  United  States 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  has  lately  begun  proceedings 
against  numerous  railroads  entering 
Chicago,  for  violation  of  the  inter-state 
commerce  law.  His  address  is  537  Mon- 
adnock  Blk.,  Chicago. 


Hector  Neuhoff,  ’72,  is  practicing  law 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  address  is  Room 
52,  Laclede  Bldg. 

’73 

Marcus  A.  Markham,  ’73/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  54  Tuscola  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Henry  Russel,  *73,  *75/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Detroit,  Mich,  where  he  has  for 
many  years  been  attorney  for  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad  Company.  His 
address  is  917  Jefferson  Ave. 

Charles  R.  Wells,  ’73,  ia  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Industrial  Works  at  Bay 
City,  Mich. 

*74 

Alfred  Spring,  ’70-*72,  upon  whom  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  in  1901, 
has  been  justice  of  the  appellate  division 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  since 
1895.  Address,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

Levi  D.  Wines,  74*,  has  been  teach- 
ing mathematics  in  the  high  school  at 
Ann  Arbor  since  1879. 

George  R.  Gibson,  *70- ’71,  may  be 
addressed  at  55  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Thomas  Burke,  ’70-71.  /’71-72,  ia 
practicing  law  at  Seattle,  Wash.  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
as  chief  justice  of  the  SupremeCourt  of  the 
territory  of  Washington.  He  resigned 
in  1889  and  resumed  practice.  Address, 
408  Burke  Bldg. 

Patrick  B.  Gorman,  70-72,  is  an  at- 
torney at  law  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  From 
1890  to  1895  he  was  a member  of  the  state 
legislature. 

75 

The  Successful  American , of  Decem- 
ber last,  contains  a short  sketch  of 
Charles  H.  Aldrich,  75. 

Horace  A.  J.  Upham,  *75,  is  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Fish,  Cary,  Upham  & 
Black,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frederick  G.  Bulkley,  70-75,  is  a 
mining  engineer  and  mine  operator. 
Address,  965  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Percy  R.  Wilson,  75,  is  practicing 
law  in  Los  Augeles,  Calif.  His  address 
is  404  Wilcox  Bldg. 

GeorgeS.  Hosmer,  75.  is  now  serving 
his  third  term  as  circuit  judge  of  the 
third  judicial  circuit  of  Michigan.  He 
may  be  addressed  at  68  Stimson  Place, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Gilbert  M.  Stark,  75/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

76 

5*  Ben  T.  Cable,  76,  of  Illinois,  is  re- 
garded as  a possible  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 
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'78| 

John  M.  Lee,  ’78 A,  is  surgeon  in  chief 
of  the  Rochester  Homeopathic  Hospital 
and  the  Lee  Private  Hospital,  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Address,  121  Lake  Ave. 

Alexis  C An  gel  1,  ’78,  *80/,  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Detroit,  Mich.  His  office  is 
in  the  Union  Trust  Bldg.  From  1893  to 
1898  he  was  professor  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Mark  F.  Finley,  ’78 d,  is  vice-president 
of  the  National  Dental  Association, 
president  of  the  board  of  dental  exami- 
ners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
also  treasurer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Dental  Society.  From  1880  to  1882,  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Den- 
tal Association.  From  1887  to  1888  he 
was  demonstrator  of  operative  dentistry 
in  the  dental  department  of  Columbian 
University.  He  is  now  a vice-president 
of  the  Washington  alumni  association. 
His  address  is  1928  I St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Benjamin  L.  Saeger,  *78 m,  is  a physi- 
cian at  Nordhoff,  Calif. 

prank  B.  Golley,  *78 m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Ad- 
dress. 115  Grand  Ave. 

’80 

Oliver  H.  Bogue,  ’80/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Wabash,  Ind. 

Arthur  W.  Burnett,  ’80,  is  with  Henry 
Holt  & Co.,  New  York  City.  His  ad- 
address  is  29  W.  23d  St. 

William  W.  Hannan,  ’80,  ’83/,  is  a real 
estate  dealer  and  broker  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  Address,  72  Winder  St. 

Francis  W.  Loveland,  ’76- ’79,  may  be 
addressed  at  908  Equitable  Bldg.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Alvord  J.  Althouse,  ’80/,  is  president 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Cameron,  Mo.,  and  also 
vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank.  * 

Andrew  Brown,  ’80/,  is  practicing  law 
at  Newark,  111. 

’84 

Delbert  J.  Haff,  ’84,  ’86/,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Kansas  City  bar  in  1886. 
He  was  married  in  1891  to  Grace  Barse, 
of  Kansas  City.  They  have  three 
children.  At  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  park  board  of  Kansas  City  in 
1883  and  from  that  time  until  1891,  Mr. 
Haff  was  its  counselor  and  drew  all  the 
laws  and  amendments  to  the  charter 
which  gave  Kansas  City  the  right  to  ac- 
quire the  excellent  park  and  boulevard 
system  which  it  now  has.  He  has  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  law  in  over  a 
dozen  attacks  on  it  in  all  the  state  courts 


and  federal  courts.  From  1887  to  1897 
Mr.  Haff  was  a partner  for  the  practice 
of  law  with  Arba  S.  Van  Valkenbur^, 
’84.  In  1902  he  formed  a partnership 
with  William  C.  Michaels,  ’95,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Haff  and  Michaels.  Be- 
sides practicing  law  he  is  interested 
in  many  business  ventures.  He  is 
president  of  a number  of  Mexican 
corporations,  and  has  made  a specialty 
of  Mexican  corporation  and  mining  law. 

’86 

Elmer  G.  Runyan,  ’86/,  is  assistant 
chemist  in  the  division  of  chemistry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  His  home 
address  is  Disco,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich.; 
business  address,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington. 

Wilber  J.  Gregory,  ’86,  i9  a banker  at 
Manistee,  Mich. 

Elmer  A.  Lyman,  ’86,  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  College  since  1899.  Ad- 
dress, Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Hannah  C.  Rous,  ’86m,  is  practicing 
her  profession  at  Vevay,  Ind. 

George  S.  Alcorn,  ’86/,  is  the  proprie- 
tor of  a retail  drug  business  at  Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 

Ralph  L.  Aldrich,  ’86/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Address  202 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Fred  N.  Bonine,  ’86m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Niles,  Mich.  In  1900 
-1901  he  was  mayor  of  Niles. 

Scott  P.  Woodin,  ’86m  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  King  County  Hospital,  Du- 
wamish,  Wash. 

Charles  T.  Haigh,  ’86,  is  a broker  in 
Chicago.  His  address  is  87  Clark  St. 

James  W.  Hamilton,  ’86/,  is  a law- 
yer at  Omaha,  Neb.  Address,  Omaha 
National  Bank  Bldg. 

Isaac  N.  Huntsberger,  86/,  is  an  attor- 
ney at  law  at  Toledo,  O.  Address,  2228 
Scotland  Ave.  He  was  in  Ann  Arbor, 
March  21,  to  act  as  judge  in  the  Univer- 
sity oratorical  contest. 

’88 

James  G.  Lynds.  ’88m,  has  purchased 
the  large  brick  house,  known  as  the  De 
Fries  place,  at  the  corner  of  William 
St.  and  4th  Ave.  in  Ann  Arbor,  and 
will  use  it  as  a private  hospital  for  wo- 
men. 

Marion  DeVries,  ’88/,  is  a member  of 
the  board  of  United  States  general 
appraisers.  He  may  be  addressed  at  641 
Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

George  J.  Waggoner,  ’88,  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Ravenna,  O. 

James  A.  Lewis,  ’88*,  has  recently 
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changed  his  address  from  Chicago,  111., 
to  718  10th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Chester  Wetmore,  ’88,  has  changed 
his  residence  from  Suisun,  Calif.,  to  30 
Liberty  St.,  San  Frnncisco,  Calif. 

Martin  D.  Vanden  Berg,  ’8 &d,  is  a 
dentist  with  offices  in  the  Widdicomb 
Blk.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

’90 

Irving  G.  McColl,  ’90,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  701  Morton  Bldg,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Owen  L.  Miller,  '90,  is  principal  of 
the  township  high  school  at  Sterling, 
111. 

George  A.  Katzenberger,  ’90/,  is  an 
attorney  at  law  at  Greenville,  Darke 
Co.,  O.,  in  the  firm  of  Elliott  & Katzen- 
berger. Mr.  Katzenberger  is  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  legal  fraternity  of 
Phi  Delta  Phi.  Since  March  10,  he  has 
been  the  father  of  a baby  girl. 

Joseph  K.  Freitag,  ’90<r,  is  the  New 
England  agent  for  the  Hecla  Iron  Works 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  address  is  602 
Center  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ruth  Gentry,  ’90,  is  assistant  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Henry  M.  Bates,  '90,  has  been  elected 
a director  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute. 

’91 

Clarence  E.  DePuy,  ’91<%  assistant 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  was  recently 
aeverely  injured  by  scalding.  He  was 
incapacitated  for  several  weeks  but  is 
now’  recovered. 

Ora  E.  Butterfield,  '91/,  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, has  been  appointed  attorney  for  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company, 
and  has  removed  to  Detroit. 

Francis  J.  Peck,  ’91^,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Crowell  & Peck,  chemists, 
mining  engineers,  assayers,  and  metal- 
lurgists, at  Cleveland,  O.  During  1898- 
99  he  was  city  chemist  of  Cleveland. 
The  firm’s  offices  and  laboratories  are  in 
the  Williamson  Bldg. 

’92 

George  P.  Wliitsett,  ’92/,  is  a circuit 
judge  in  the  Philippines.  His  circuit 
includes  the  Julo  archipelago,  and  the 
southern  portion  of  Palawan.  This  ter- 
ritory is  mostly  Moro  domain.  Judge 
Whitsett  went  to  the  Islands  as  first 
lieutenant,  and  was  early  assigned  as 
judge  of  one  of  the  provost  courts  which, 
under  the  military  government,  handled 
civil  cases  of  lower  jurisdiction. 

PaulJ.  Ulrich,  ’92,  is  cashier  of  the 
Ulrich  Savings  Bank,  at  Mt.  Clemens, 


Mich.  He  is  a member  of  the  city 
board  of  education.  He  was  married  in 

1899  to  Emma  Gundert,  of  Mt.  Clemens, 
but  Mrs.  Ulrich  lived  little  more  than 
a year  after  her  marriage,  leaving  her 
husband  a son  a few  weeks  old. 

’93 

Isaac  K.  Friedman,  ’93,  was  enter- 
tained at  dinner  by  President  Roosevelt, 
March  22. 

Griffith  O.  Ellis,  '93/,  is  a business 
man  of  Detroit.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  Sprague  Publishing  Company,  and 
of  the  Sprague  Correspondence  Schools, 
and  secretary  of  John  F.  Eby  &.  Co., 
printers.  He  was  married  April  21, 
1897,  to  Ellen  Winfield  Scripps.  Ad- 
dress, 30  Kirby  Ave.  W. 

Lyman  J.  Carlock,  ’93/,  is  one  of  the 
fourteen  judges  of  the  courts  of  first 
instance  (the  circuit  courts)  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. His  circuit  is  made  up  of  the 
island  of  Cebfi,  the  largest  and  most 
populous  province  in  the  archipelago. 
It  has  sixty  towns,  and  perhaps  six 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Judge 
Carlock  is  an  A.  B.  from  Eureka  Col- 
lege, class  of  ’91.  He  practiced  law 
during  the  eight  years  between  his  grad- 
uation from  the  law  school  and  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench. 

Truman  P.  Gaylord,  ^’89-’92,  has  be- 
come within  the  last  fewr  weeks,  Chicago 
manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electrical 
and  Manufacturing  Company.  He  has 
been  with  this  company  since  July,  1899, 
first  as  engineer,  then  as  salesman. 
From  1893  to  1899,  he  was  associate  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering  in  Ar- 
mour Institute.  The  Institute  has  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degTee  of  electrical 
engineer.  He  was  the  subject  of  a re- 
cent sketch  in  the  Western  Electrician, 

’94 

Robert  F.  Hall,  ’94,  *95/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  Address,  205  La  Salle 
St. 

Thomas  P.  Bradfield,  ’94,  ’95/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Ad- 
dress, 16  State  St. 

William  H.  Burtner,  94/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Cincinnati,  O.  Address,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg. 

Louis  H.  Hanna,  '94/,  96  LL.M.,  is  a 
lawyer  at  Monmouth,  111.  From  18%  to 

1900  he  was  state’s  attorney  of  Warren 
County. 

Charles  E,  Ward.  94/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Bancroft,  Mich. 

Andrew  J.  Purdy,  '94,  graduated  from 
the  Boston  Theological  School  in  1900. 
He  is  now  a Presbyterian  clergyman  at 
Gowanda,  N.Y» 
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Oreon  E.  Scott,  '94/,  is  head  of  the 
firm  of  Oreon  E.  Scott  & Co.,  real  es- 
tate and  loans,  817  Chestnut  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

'95 

May  Barnes,  ’91- ’92,  who  was  a teacher 
for  some  years  after  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity, was  married  in  July,  1899,  to 
William  B.  Gregg,  and  now  lives  at 
Behling,  Mich. 

Clarence  T.  Johnston,  95^,  ’98C.E.,ia 
assistant  expert  to  the  expert  in  irriga- 
tion at  the  United  States  experiment 
station  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  The  first 
year  after  graduation,  he  spent  in  field 
work  varying  from  irrigation  surveys 
to  mining  engineering.  During  18%, 
1897,  and  part  of  1898,  he  carried  on  the 
steam  gauging  for  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  Wyoming,  at  the  same 
time  being  assistant  state  engineer  and 
consulting  engineer  for  the  construction 
of  one  or  two  large  reservoirs.  In  July, 
189S,  when  the  irrigation  investigations 
began  under  charge  of  the  agricultural 
department,  he  became  assistant  to  El- 
wood  Mead,  the  government  irrigation 
expert,  professor  of  the  institutions  and 
practice  of  irrigation  in  the  University 
of  California.  Mr.  Johnston  has  written 
numerous  bulletins  of  irrigation  me- 
thods, and  has  had  opportunity  to  de- 
sign some  of  the  large  irrigation  struct- 
ures of  the  West. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hodgman,  *95/ 
and  ’98  respectively,  of  Coldwater, 
Mich.,  now  have  a second  son. 

Richard  S.  Anthony,  ’95m,  who  has 
been  practicing  medicine  at  Cape  Town, 
S.  Africa,  is  reported  by  the  press  to 
have  been  tried  for  treason  and  acquit- 
ted, by  the  British  army  courts.  It 
seems  that  Mrs.  Anthony  is  a Boer,  and 
that  although  Dr.  Anthony  worked  only 
as  a surgeon  and  in  perfect  neutrality, 
his  wife’s  relatives  were  active  in  the 
Boer  army.  One  day  Dr.  Anthony  was 
sent  for  by  his  twenty  year  old  brother- 
in-law,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Spion 
Kop,  and  who  was  ill,  and  insufficiently 
clothed.  The  physician  gave  the  boy 
some  of  his  clothes,  and  was  thrown  in 
prison  therefor  when  the  act  became 
known  to  the  British. 

Albert  L.  Lehman,  '95/,  has  just  been 
elected  mayor  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Gilmore  D.  Price,  ’95/,  and  Paul  D. 
Durant,  ’95/,  in  connection  with  Thomas 
B.  Cowen  have  formed  the  legal  firm  of 
Durant,  Price  and  Cowen,  with  offices  at 
902-909  Wells  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

William  W.  Potter,  ’95/,  has  practiced 
law  in  Hastings,  Mich.,  since  gradua- 
tion. He  has  been  for  several  years 


member  of  the  firm  of  Colgrove& 
Potter.  He  was  state  senator  during 

1899-1900,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
senate  committee  on  the  University. 

’% 

Earle  R.  Hedrick,  ’%,  who  took  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Gottingen,  in  1901, 
is  now  instructor  in  mathematics  in  Yale 
University. 

George  A.  Geist,  ’96m,  has  removed 
from  Stony  City,  la.,  to  Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Charles  E.  Hendrick,  ^’92- ’93,  is  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Iron  Company ’8  mines,  at  Ish- 
peming,  Mich. 

James  Baird,  *’92-’96,  with  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Company,  has  re- 
cently removed  from  Newr  York  City  to 
Boston.  He  may  be  addressed  in  care 
of  the  firin. 

James  A.  Leroy,  '96,  of  Manila,  P.  I., 
has  arrived  in  this  country  on  a six 
months’  leave  of  absence. 

Georgien  E.  Mogford,  ’%,  is  teaching 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Duluth, 
Minn.  From  1899  to  1890  she  taught  at 
Ishpeming,  Mich.;  during  1899-1900  at 
East  Aurora,  111.;  and  during  1900-01 
she  was  at  her  home  in  Jackson,  Mich. 

Bert  Edward  Nussbaum,  *86/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Chicago  at  803  Atwood 
Bldg.,  at  which  location  he  has  been 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Harry  D.  Nutt,  ’96.  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
From  1896  to  1899  he  was  teacher  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Flint  high  school. 

Carl  C.  Parsons,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Detroit  School 
for  Boys,  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  908  Tacoma 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

George  H.  St.  Clair,  ’96,  is  with  the 
Sparta  Iron  Co.,  Sparta.  Minn. 

J.  Sterling  St.John,  '96,  is  practicing 
law  in  New'  York  city.  He  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  18  W.  82d  St. 
to  9 W.  8th  St. 

’97 

Floyd  H.  Randall,  ’97,  ’99 m,  has  spent 
the  winter  studying  in  the  hospitals  of 
Vienna. 

Otis  A.  Critchett,  9 7p,  is  assay er  in  a 
group  of  mines  at  Juarez,  Mex.  Ad- 
dress, 1106  2d  St.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

J.  Milton  Rosenthal,  ’97 d,  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Address,  725  Harrison  St. 

Karl  E.  Harriman,  /’94-’95,  has  be- 
come associate  editor  of  the  Pilgrim 
magazine,  published  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

The  March  Outing  contains  an  article 
entitled  “The  Web  Feet  of  the  North,” 
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by  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  ’97.  The 
article  deala  with  various  phases  of  snow- 
shoeing.  In  the  April  Outing  Mr. 
Hubbard  writes  of  “Minnesota’s  Sport- 
ing Status.’’ 

William  L.  Hart,  ’97/,  is  an  attorney 
at  law  in  Alliance,  O.  He  has  edited 
five  annual  “Bulletins’’  of  the  class  of 
’97  law.  The  last,  issued  January  1, 
1902,  gives  a condensed  report  of  the 
year’s  happenings  at  the  University,  and 
latest  news  of  the  class. 

Oceana  Perrcy,  ’97,  is  teaching  in  the 
Detroit  Western  high  school.  Her  ad- 
dress is  the  Marlborough,  421  2d  Ave. 

William  C.  Hull,  ’94- '96,  is  minister 
of  the  Christian  church,  at  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.  Last  year  he  was  a stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Pre- 
viously he  had  preached  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.  While  in  the  University,  Mr.  Hull 
was  secretary  of  the  Students'  Christian 
Association,  and  was  also  the  Marc 
Antony  of  the  Julius  Caesar  troupe  of 
’96- ’97. 

Born,  March  15:  Lewis  Harlan  Stone- 
man,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  H. 
Stoneman,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mr. 
Stoneman  is  of ’97;  Mrs.  Stoneman  was 
Harriet  Harlan,  ’98. 

’98 

■George  R.  Barker,  ’94- '95,  who  has 
been  city  editor  of  the  Daily  Eagle  ^ at 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  for  the  past  two 
years,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Picket , 
at  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 

Katharine  H.  Brown,  ’98,  has  a story, 
“The  Seamstress,’’  in  Everybody's 
Magazine  for  March. 

Stuart  E.  Knappen,  '98,  is  now  junior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Knappen,  Klein - 
hans  & Knappen,  lawyers,  at  317 
Michigan  Trust  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Cyrus  C.  Pashby,  ’94- '95,  who  took 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  at  the  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural College  in  1894,  is  a civil 
engineer,  in  the  city  engineer’s  office,  at 
Memphis,  Tenn 

Edward  L.  Mosely,  ’94- ’96,  is  secre- 
tary and  manager  of  the  Tryabita  Food 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ernest  R.  Pike,  ’98 tn,  who  has  been 
practicing  medicine  at  Metlakahtla, 
Alaska,  has  been  forced  to  give  up  his 
practice,  by  a complete  breakdown  from 
neurasthenia.  He  has  come  back  to 
recuperate  at  his  home  in  East  Brent- 
wood, N.  H. 

George  P.  McCallum,  ’98/,  has  just 
been  appointed  deputy  customs  collector, 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  He  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  the  Soo,  in  partnership 
with  Herbert  W.  Runnels,  ’99/.  Before 


his  recent  removal  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
he  lived  at  Manistique.  He  has  served 
in  the  legislature  as  a representative  of 
the  Delta  district  since  1898,  being  re- 
elected in  1900.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee  during  the  last 
session. 

Claude  C.  Goodes,  ’98 d,  is  practicing 
dentistry  at  Utica,  Mich. 

Orla  J.  Lasenby,  ’94-’95,  ’96-’97,  took 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  from  the  Detroit 
College  of  Medicine  in  ’00,  and  is  now  a 
practicing  dentist  at  Rochester,  Mich. 

Byron  H.  Coon,  '98,  00/,  who  since 
graduating  has  been  associated  with 
Judge  Prigg,  mayor  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  in 
the  practice  of  law,  recently  visited  Ann 
Arbor. 

Hanna  Hansen,  ’98,  is  teaching  at 
Elgin,  111.  Her  address  is  483  Stella  St. 

Archie  L.  Harris,  ’98*,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  504  Grand  River  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Henry  T.  Heald,  ’98,  is  practicing 
law  in  Grand  Rapids.  His  office  is  in 
the  Tower  Blk. 

Paul  P.  Ingham,  ’98,  is  a bookkeeper 
for  the  Mitchell  &.  McClure  Co.,  of 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Thomas  E.  Rankin,  ’98,  is  teaching 
in  the  English  department  of  the  high 
school  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  also  taking 
post  graduate  work  in  the  University. 

Hugh  H.  Hart,  ’98/,  is  practicing  law 
at  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

Mary  C.  Henderson,  ’98,  is  now  teach- 
ing at  Phillips,  Wis.  From  1898  to 
1900,  she  was  teacher  of  Latin  and 
Greek  at  the  Michigan  Seminary,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  From  1900  to  1901,  she 
was  assistant  principal  at  Benson,  Minn. 

Alice  M.  Boutell,  ’98,  lives  at  423 
Second  St.,  Detroit. 

Abraham  L.  Osgood,  ’98,  is  a grammar 
school  principal  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

Louise  Thompson,  ’98,  taught  in  the 
Menominee,  Mich.,  high  school  during 
1898-99.  Since  1899  she  has  been  vice- 
principal  of  the  Madison,  N.  J.,  high 
school.  Her  street  address  is  20  Green 
Ave. 

’99 

Lavern  O.  Cushing,  ’99^,  d96-97,  has 
purchased  the  druggist’s  business  of 
George  P.  Wilder.  '96p,  located  on 
State  St.,  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Frank  G.  Drenning,  '99/,  is  a lawyer 
at  Topeka,  Kan.  His  firm  is  Drenning 
& Drenning.  He  has  also  taken  up 
to  some  extent  the  work  of  the  lecture 
platform.  His  subject  is  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau.  He  was  a 
guest  of  Sebastian  Lang,  the  Caiaphus 
of  the  Play,  in  1901. 
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Charles  F.  McDowell,  '99m,  is  located 
at  Newcastle,  Pa.  He  has  recently 
read  several  papers  before  medical  soci- 
ties  of  that  section,  one  on  “Laboratory 
Methods  in  Clinical  Diagnosis." 

Clifford  B.  Anderson,  ’99/,  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  Portsmouth,  O. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Middle- 
swart,  of  Marietta,  O.,  have  a daugh- 
ter, born  January  31.  Mr.  Middleswart 
was  in  the  law  department,  *%-*97,  and 
Mrs.  Middleswart  was  Belle  Otis,  ’97. 

Ralph  H.  Page,  ’99,  is  a chemist  with 
the  Solvay  Process  Co.,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  His  address  is  169  McDougall 
Ave. 

Ruth  L.  Smith,  ’99,  may  be  addressed 
at  Marshall,  Mich. 

Maude  H.  Thayer,  ’99,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  336  Fountain  St.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

’00 

Thomas  Flournoy,  ’00 m,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Moberly,  Mo.  Last 
ear  he  was  interne  at  the  University 
ospital. 

Fulton  Thompson,  ’00/  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Thompson  & McCready, 
attorneys  at  law,  Racine,  Wis. 

Harry  W.  Paddock,  *00/,  has  changed 
his  address  from  Springfield,  111.,  to 
2021  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ira  M.  Hawkins,  *00/,  is  a member  of 
the  legal  firm  of  Gay  & Hawkins,  New’ 
York  City.  Address,  1901  Bathgate  Ave. 

Peter  M.  Lippert,  *00/,  is  practicing  his 
profession  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address, 
100  S.  16th  street. 

Paul  K.  N.  Greeley,  *00A,  is  a physi- 
cian at  Waterman,  111. 

Floyd  J.  Page,  ’00*,  is  with  the 
Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Com- 
pany, at  Harvey,  111. 

William  P.  Caffey,  *00 m,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Castle  Gate,  Utah. 

Caroline  B.  Colver,  '00 m,  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  of  the  Massillon  State  Hos- 
pital, Massillon,  O. 

*01 

George  E.  Dierssen,  *01/,  is  with 
Smoot  & Ever,  lawyers,  of  Chicago. 

Hermann  P.  Haase,  *01/,  is  in  the  office 
of  the  legal  firm  of  Gansbergen  & Dun- 
combe,  of  Chicago. 

William  H.  Parry,  *01/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Hainesport,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  H.  Brown,  *01/,  is  clerk  of 
the  municipal  court  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich. 

George  A.  Howlet,  ’01  d,  has  located  at 
Stockbridge,  Mich. 

Daniel  H.  Ortmever,  '01/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Evansville,  Ind. 


Hubert  W.  Carpenter,  *01*,  is  at  Har- 
vey, 111.,  in  the  offices  of  the  Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Company. 

John  J.  Marshall,  ’01A.M.,  is  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Romeo,  Mich. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  from 
Albion  College  in  1893.  From  1894  to 
1896  he  was  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Chesaning,  Mich.,  and  from  18% to  1900 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
the  same  place. 

Russell  S.  Rowland,  *01w»,  may  be 
addressed  care  Boston  City  Hospital, 
South  Department,  Boston,  Mass. 

La  Motte  G.  Spaulding,  *01/,  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  Conneaut,  O. 

Elroy  M.  Priest,  *01/,  is  with  Clark, 
Durfee  & Allor,  lawyers,  Union  Trust 
Bldg.,  Detroit. 


Marriages 

Announcements  of  marriages  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
When  newspaper  clippings  are  sent,  be  sure 
that  date  and  place  are  stated.  Distinguish 
between  date  of  paper  and  date  of  event  re- 
corded. 

1891.  Francis  J.  Peck,  *9\p,  to  Caroline 
Margaret  Cramer,  at  Elvria,  O., 
Nov.  20.  1901.  Address,  The 
Pelton,  Jennings  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
O. 

1894.  Clarence  Sidney  Cooke,  ’94*,  to 
Margaret  J.  Robertson,  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Feb.  12,  1902.  Ad- 
dress, 480  Lincoln  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1894.  Robert  Bruce  McPherson,  *90- *91, 
to  Eva  Lore  Hickey,  at  Howell, 
Mich.,  March  5,  1902.  Address, 
Howell,  Mich. 

1898.  Will  Ambrose  Biggs,  *’94-97,  to 
Jessie  Thayer  Putnam,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Jan.  22,  1902.  Address, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

1899.  William  James  Bigger,  Jr.,  *99/, 
to  Ethelvn  Elworthy,  at  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  March  5,  1902. 
Address,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
care  65-68  Nevada  Blk. 

1899.  Walter  Harper  North,  '99/,  to 
Myrta  May  Phelps,  at  Marshall, 
Mich.,  Dec.  24,  1901.  Address, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

1899.  Roscoe  Mark  Wood,  ’99,  to  Mat- 
tie  Blaess,  in  the  township  of 
Lodi,  Washtenaw  County,  Mich., 
March  12,  1902.  Address,  Saline, 
Mich. 

1900.  Hazen  Stuart  Pingree,  Jr.,  *96- ’98, 
to  Alice  Davis,  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
Jan.  21,  1902.  Address,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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Necrology 

[This  department  of  the  ALUHKT7S  is  conduct- 
ed  by  Professor  Demraou.  In  order  to  make  it 
as  complete  as  j>ossible.  the  cooperation  of  sub- 
scribers is  solicited.  I.et  deaths  be  reported 
promptly  as  they  occur,  with  date  and  place.  Be 
careful  to  distinguish  betweeu  lad  and  rumor. 
In  sending  newspaper  clippings,  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  dale 
of  the  paper  and  the  date  of  the  death  recorded. 
Short  biographies  of  deceased  Alumni  and 
former  students  will  be  given  space  when  sent 
to  the  Alumnus.] 


GRADUATES 
Literary  Department 

1846.  Savillon  Story  Schoff,  A.B.,  A.M., 
’61,  d.  at  Walnut  Hills,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  Jan.  30,  1902,  aged 
79.  Buried  at  Kenosha,  Wis. 

1867.  Wellington  Carleton,  A.B.,  A.M. 
70,  m 67-69,  M.D.  (Detroit)  ’71, 
d.  at  Rochelle,  111.,  March  2.  1902, 
aged  58. 

1873.  William  Smith  Sheeran,  A.B., 
A.M.  *77,  d.  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
March  8,  1902,  aged  50. 

Medical  Department 

1852.  William  Wadkins  Collins,  d.  at 
Albion,  Mich.,  March  6,  1902, 
aged  77. 

1861.  Andrew  Bliss  Chapin,  d.  at  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  March  9,  1902, 
aged  64. 

1866.  Elias  Smith,  d.  at  Whitmore  Lake, 
Mich.,  March  5,  1902,  aged  69. 

1868.  Charles  Hazard  Berry,  d.  at  Co- 
lumbia City,  Ind.,  March  28, 
1902.  Buried  at  Rosehill,  Chi- 
cago. 

Law  Department 

1892.  John  George  Erdlitz,  d.  at  Me- 
nominee, Mich.,  March  19,  1902, 
aged  30. 

School  of  Pharmacy 

1884.  Albert  Christian  Schumacher,  d. 
at  Ann  Arbor,  March  16,  1902, 
aged  43. 

Dental  Department 

1894.  George  Renshaw  Johnson,  d.  at 
Hastings,  Mich.,  March  31,  1902, 
aged  39.  Buried  at  Manchester, 
Mich 

NON -GRADUATES 

Alexander  White  Alcorn,  w’62-,63,  d.  at 
Ravenua,  Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1891. 

Wilbur  Fisk  Mappiu,  '64-’65, d.  at  Phil- 
delphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1902,  aged 
59. 


Joseph  Warren  Shively,  m’55-’56,  M.D. 
(West.  Res.)’59,  d.  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Feb.  14,  1897,  aged 63. 

BooK  Notes 

NEW  PIECES  THAT  Wn,L  TAKE  PRIZES 
IN  SPEAKING  CONTESTS 

In  “New  Pieces  that  will  take  Prizes 
in  Speaking  Contests,” — certainly  a 
back-breaking  title— Harriet  Blackstone, 
instructor  in  elocution  in  the  Galesburg 
(111.)  high  school,  has  brought  together 
some  fifty  dramatic  extracts  from  recent 
fiction.  The  list  of  books  from  which 
these  “pieces”  are  taken  includes  “Bob, 
Son  of  Battle,”  “Rupert  of  Hentzau,” 
“The  Deemster,”  “Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush.”  “Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.” 
“Cape  Cod  Folks,”  “Black  Rock,”  and 
“Caleb  West.”  There  are  also  stories, 
some  of  them  abridged,  by  Robert  Barr, 
Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  Eugene  Field, 
Will  Allen  White,  and  others.  The  se- 
lections are  mostly  dramatic  and  stirring, 
though  there  is  a certain  percentage  of 
the  humorous,  besides  one  or  two  selec- 
tions of  which  President  McKinley’s 
last  address  may  be  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple. Given  well -drilled  speakers  of 
some  ability,  and  the  “pieces”  will  do 
what  is  claimed  for  them. 

New  Piece*  that  will  take  Prize*  in  Speaking: 
Contests.  Compiled  and  adapted  by  Harriet 
Blackstone.  300  pp.  Hinds  & Noble.  Cooper 
Institute.  New  York  City. 


Fine  Farm  Lands 

Wisconsin  is  noted  for  its  fine  crops, 
excellent  markets,  pure  water,  and  health- 
ful climate.  You  can  buy  a farm  on  easy 
terms  in  Wisconsin  along  the  line  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St-  Paul 
Railway  for  less  than  you  can  rent  one 
for  three  years  in  any  of  the  Eastern 
states.  Now  is  the  time  to  invest.  Ad- 
dress F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway,  Chicago,  111. 

Michigan  DrinKing  Song 

( Dedicated  to  the  Alumni  of  th*  U.  of  M.) 

A rousing  four- page  college  song  in 
Yellow  and  Blue  with  a bewitching  cho- 
rus that  stirs  up  the  old  time  spirit. 

Sung  with  great  success  by  Mr.  Har- 
lan P.  Briggs,  Soloist,  U.  of  M.  Glee 
Club. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  thirty 
cents. 

Address,  F.  M.  Root,  Publisher, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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UNIVERSITY  of  MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR.,  MICHIGAN 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.D.,  President 

Over  3,000  Students  Expenses  Low  Seveo  Departments 


Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  Dkan 

Full  literary  and  scientific  courses — Teachers’  Course — An  organized 
graduate  school — All  courses  open  to  professional  students  on  approval 
of  Faculty. 

Department  of  Engineering 

CHARLES  E.  GREENE,  Dean 

* Complete  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering — 
Technical  work  under  instructors  of  professional  experience — Work 
shop,  experimental,  and  field  practice — Mechanical,  physical,  elec- 
trical, and  chemical  laboratories — Central  heating  and  lighting  plants 
adapted  for  instruction. 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

V.  C.  VAUGHAN,  Dkan 

Four  years'  graded  course — Special  attention  given  to  laboratory  teach- 
ing—Ample  clinical  facilities— Bedside  instruction  in  hospital,  a special 
feature — Facilities  offered  for  graduate  work  in  all  departments. 

Department  of  Law 

HARRY  B.  HUTCHINS,  Dkan 

Three  years’  course — One  year’s  graduate  course — Practice  court  work 
a specialty.  Special  facilities  for  work  in  history  and  political  science. 

School  of  Pharmacy 

A.  B.  PRESCOTT,  Dkan 

Two  and  four  years’  courses — Ample  laboratory  facilities — Training  for 
prescription  service,  manufacturing  pharmacy,  industrial  chemistry 
and  for  the  work  of  the  analyst. 

Homeopathic  Medical  College 

W.  B.  HINSDALE.  Dean 

Full  four  years’  course — Fully  equipped  hospital,  entirely  under  Faclty, 
control.  Especial  attention  given  to  materia  medica  and  scientifil 
prescribing — Twenty  hours’  weekly  clinical  instruction. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery 

JONATHAN  TAFT,  Dkan 

Four  years’  course — Ample  laboratories,  clinical  rooms,  library  and 
lecture  room  in  its  own  building.  Clinical  material  in  excess  of  needs. 

JAMES  H.  WADE 

Far  tall  In  for  ■■lion  addreas  Dew*  ol  Secretary 

Separate  Department* 
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THE  establishment  of  this  noble  institution  upon  a broad  and  deep  foun- 
elation,  is  an  event  which  must  tell  for  inestimable  good  upon  the  future 
destinies  of  our  State.  Amidst  doubt  and  misgiving  on  the  part  of  its 
friends,  and  the  sneers  and  anathemas  of  its  enemies,  it  has  struggled  manfully 
on,  until  at  length  its  portals  are  flung  open  to  the  searcher  after  knowledge, 
and  upon  terms  which  bring  an  education  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  early  friends  and  strenuous  advocates  of  our  University  can  now  look 
upon  the  splendid  result  of  their  labors  and  efforts,  with  the  well-earned  con' 
sciousness  that  their  perseverance  has  met  with  its  just  reward. 

The  Paculty  of  the  Institution,  at  present,  consists  of  four  Professorships 
The  first — Of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature— Professor  Williams 
2nd — Of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres — Professor  Whiting. 

3rd — Of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy — Professor  Houghton;  and 
4th — Of  Botany  and  Zoology — Professor  Sager. 

These  gentlemen  are  all  men  of  finished  education,  well-versed  in  every 
branch  of  their  profession,  admirably  adapted  to  impart  instruction,  and  most  of 
them  possessed  of  great  experience  in  the  government  and  general  management 
of  such  an  Institution. 

The  edifice  is  large,  neat  and  commodious,  and  exceedingly  well  arranged 
for  the  comfort  of  the  students.  The  range  of  buildings  for  the  residences  of 
the  Faculty,  are  among  the  chastest  specimens  of  architecture,  we  have  ever 
seen— and  situated  as  they  arc  upon  an  elevated  plain,  present  a beautiful  view 
from  every  quarter. 

The  Legislature,  with  a proper  regard  to  the  principle  of  "equal  justice  to 
all,"  have  fixed  the  price  of  tuition  at  the  lowest  rate — ten  dollars  only,  for  the  whole 
collegiate  course  of  four  years — and  good  board  can  be  obtained  in  "commons,"  or 
in  respectable  families  in  Ann  Arbor,  at  one  dollar  twenty-five  to  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  week,  thus  affording  the^  means  of  an  education  equal  to  any  in 
our  country,  for  one  quarter  of  the  expense  which  would  accrue  at  any  o our 
Eastern  Universities.  Arc  we  not  justified,  then,  in  congratulating  our  beloved 
State,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  an  institution  which  gives  such 
high  promise  of  future  usefulness,  and  whose  beneficent  influence  seems  des 
tined  to  expand  from  year  to  year,  until  every  youth  within  our  limits  shall  re- 
joice in  the  acquisition  of  that  of  which  death  alone  can  deprive  him. 

An  article  published  in  the  Constitutional  Democrat,  Detroit , of  June  IS,  IS42 
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What  does  a Student  planning  to  live  by  hla  Pen  most  need  to 
get  from  his  College  Course?* 


THE  homely  adage  that  hind- 
sight is  better  than  fore- 
sight” perhaps  inspired  in  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Alumnus  the  idea  of 
asking  alumni  what  they  would  do 
if  they  had  their  courses  to  take 
over.  Certainly  a man  who,  go- 
ing forth  from  the  University’s 
portals,  has  buffeted  with  the  world 
for  some  years  should  be  able  to 
say  how  his  student  life  has  helped 
or  hindered  him.  While  general- 
izations based  on  his  confessions 
might  be  dangerous,  yet  there 
should  be  some  profit  to  the  under- 
graduate in  such  observations. 

Comparatively  few  young  men,  I 
think,  have  much  notion,  when 
they  matriculate,  of  the  vocations 
for  which  they  are  fitted.  Some  of 
them  find  themselves  before  they 
become  upper  classmen,  and  divert 
their  studies  into  channels  that 
lead  at  last  to  that  sort  of  work  to 
which  temperament  and  intellectual 
equipment  naturally  call  them.  A 
large  segment,  however,  finish 
their  courses  and  receive  their  de- 
grees with  no  definite  idea  of  voca- 


•The  contributors  to  this  symposium  have 
been  successful  in  widely  different  fields.  The 
last  two  letters  do  not  confine  themselves  so 
strictly  as  the  others  to  professional  questions: 
in  considering  the  newspaper  man.  they  em- 
phasize the  man. 


tion.  For  this  latter  class  a uni- 
versity course  becomes  a pathway 
toward  general  culture,  along  which 
they  may  gather  such  flowers  as 
strike  their  fancy.  The  chief  value 
of  such  a course  must  lie  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  accom- 
plishment— the  how  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  what. 

For  the  specialist  the  problem  is 
easier.  His  work  is  largely  pre- 
ordained. It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  me  that  I entered  the  University 
with  a definite  idea  of  what  1 
wanted  to  do  in  the  world.  I had 
already  decided  that  newspaper 
work  held  out  attractions  not  to  be 
resisted  and  accordingly  shaped 
my  course  of  study  with  that  goal 
constantly  in  view.  The  question 
of  the  editor  of  the  Alumnus  thus 
becomes  for  me:  What  should  a 

man  study  in  the  university  to  give 
him  the  best  equipment  for  news- 
paper work? 

What  in  the  craft  is  picturesquely 
called  a "nose  for  news”  cannot  be 
acquired  at  any  university  I ever 
heard  of.  It  is  a feature  of  the 
temperamental  make-up  that  is 
born  with  its  owner.  Use  sharpens 
its  keenness  of  scent,  but  if  the 
young  matriculate  cannot  be  sure 
that  he  possesses  the  organ,  news- 
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paper  work  is  not  for  him.  True, 
there  are  to  be  written  in  every 
newspaper  shop,  editorials  on  di- 
verse topics  and  critical  reviews  in 
the  realms  of  music,  the  drama,  art, 
and  letters.  There  are  satirical 
paragraphs  and  now  and  then  a bit 
of  verse  to  be  turned  out.  What 
have  the  writers  of  these  to  do  with 
the  gathering  of  news?  Not  much, 
truly.  But  mark  this:  Every 


) 


Winthrop  B.  Chamberlain.  '1J4 

worker  in  these  fields,  almost  with- 
out exception,  has  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship and  won  a journey- 
man’s standing  in  the  news  de- 
partment. His  special  gift  has 
been  developed  as  a result  of  that 
experience.  The  reporter  is  thus 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  journal- 
istic structure.  If,  therefore,  I had 
my  university  course  to  take  over, 
I should  strive  to  select  a fair 
proportion  of  such  studies  as 
would  sharpen  my  powers  of  obser- 
vation. Science  and  history  in 
just  proportions  commend  them- 
selves in  this  connection. 


But  I believe  that  by  far  the  most 
important  thing  the  young  man 
who  means  to  fit  himself  for  news- 
paper work  can  learn  at  the  uni- 
versity is  how  to  write  good 
English.  I do  not  mean  by  this 
the  acquirement  of  an  ornate  and 
distinctively  “literary”  style,  but 
simply  terse,  lucid  English.  “Fine 
writing”  has  its  place,  no  doubt, 
but  the  reporter  who  can  turn  out  a 
“story”  in  compact,  clear  language 
is  far  more  valuable  to  a newspaper 
than  the  dreamer  whose  fanciful 
metaphors  and  tropes  bear  him 
far  away  from  hard,  cold  facts.  Itis 
a sad  commentary  on  our  system 
of  education  that  so  few  supposedly 
well  educated  persons  can  set  down 
a fact  or  express  a thought  in  clear 
language.  A surprisingly  large 
number  of  newspaper  men  are  de- 
fectively equipped  in  this  respect. 
Besides  suffering  in  their  own  earn- 
ing capacity  and  their  prospects  for 
advancement,  they  make  more  work 
for  the  copy  reader  and,  in  spite  of 
that  overworked  functionary’s  ef- 
forts, bring  down  the  average  qual- 
ity of  newspaper  English.  All 
this  should  convince  the  university 
man  that  ability  to  write  good 
English  will  prove  perhaps  his 
most  important  single  asset  upon 
entering  journalism. 

The  first  requisite  for  solid  at- 
tainment in  this  direction  I believe 
to  be  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  English 
language.  I would  take  a little,  a 
very  little  Greek ; enough  Latin  to 
become  familiar  with  its  root-words 
and  its  constructions,  with  some 
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incidental  excursions  into  its  liter- 
ature; some  thorough  work  in 
French  and  German;  and,  most 
important  of  language  studies,  all 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  Eng- 
lish courses  that  are  offered.  Pro- 
fessor Demmon  had  the  right  idea 
when  in  my  day  he  began  the 
teaching  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  I do 
not  doubt  that  he  has  developed 
the  idea  with  characteristic  persis- 
tence and  thoroughness.  The 
master  of  English  is  he  who  knows 
his  Anglo-Saxon  and  how  to  use 
it.  The  very  warp  and  woof  of 
our  language,  whereas  the  Greek 
and  Latin  and  Norman  are  merely 
patterns  embroidered  thereon,  it 
gives  the  tensile  strength  that  is 
making  English  with  all  its  irreg- 
ularities the  great  world -language. 
The  thorough  study  of  the  right 
use  of  words,  of  sentential  struc- 
ture, and  the  other  branches  of  lan- 
guage analytics,  is,  it  goes  without 
saying,  essential.  One  cannot  get 
too  much  of  it. 

The  study  of  English  literature 
from  its  fountain  heads  to  the 
present  day  follows  as  a necessary 
but  delightful  corollary.  I would 
not  willingly  give  up  one  moment 
of  the  hours  I spent  in  those  famous 
old  seminary  classes  of  1883-84 
under  the  kindly  eye  and  scholarly 
guidance  of  Professor  Demmon. 
We  were  young  and  bumptious 
and  we  frolicked  through  the  fields 
of  literature  with  all  the  assurance 
of  discoverers  in  a hitherto  un- 
known land.  We  had  our  opinions 
and  we  expressed  them  boldly. 
And  we  criticised  one  another’s 


opinions  with  all  the  freedom  and 
frankness  of  youth.  We  sang  the 
praises — sometimes  discriminating  - 
ly,  but  oftener,  I fear,  not — of  the 
great  masters  as  if  they  were  our 
ancestors  and  we  their  lineal  heirs. 
We  entirely  circumnavigated  the 
many-sided  Shakespeare,  pointing 
out  his  wonders  with  the  assurance 
of  guides  in  the  Coliseum.  And 
through  it  all  our  good  mentor 
would  sit  with  a half -amused  smile 
on  his  face,  interjecting  a word 
now  and  then  to  keep  us  in 
the  right  track,  but  for  the  most 
part  letting  us  go  our  ways,  cer- 
tain that  all  this  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  discussion  would 
make  for  our  betterment.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  eventful  two  hours, 
he  would  sum  up  the  week’s  work 
so  cogently  but  withal  so  tem- 
perately and  justly  that  we,  who 
had  but  just  been  scaling  the 
heights,  went  away  feeling  that  we 
had  been  sitting  at  the  feet  of  one 
whose  reverence  for  the  masters 
sprung  from  real  appreciation. 

Those  seminaries  have  always 
seemed  to  me  the  very  crown  and 
apex  of  my  university  course,  and 
I cannot  forbear  a tribute  in  pass- 
sing  to  him  who  made  them  so. 

Analysis  of  language  and  liter- 
ature is,  as  I have  tried  to  point 
out,  of  great  value  in  learning  to 
write  good  English,  but  synthesis 
is  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  The 
way  to  learn  to  write  is — to  write. 
The  seminaries  train  both  the  an  - 
alytic  and  the  synthetic  faculties  and 
are  thus  doubly  valuable.  But  in 
taking  a university  course  I would 
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lose  no  opportunity  either  inside 
or  outside  the  curriculum  to  prac- 
tice the  art.  The  literary  societies 
and  the  university  publications 
offer  avenues  for  effort  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

In  conclusion,  I want  to  reiterate 
the  admonition  to  write  clear,  terse 
English.  “Boil  it  down’’  is  the 
mandate  in  most  modern  newspaper 
shops.  And  the  stylist  can  give  no 
better  advice. 

Winthrop  Butr  Chamberlain,  '8f 

Minneapolis 


There  is  before  me  the  question, 
“On  what  work  would  you  lay  em- 


Blmcr  J.  Oita  way. 

phasis,  if  you  had  your  college 
course  to  take  over?" 

In  my  observation,  the  least  suc- 
cessful newspaper  writer  is  usually 
the  one  that  lacks  in  general  edu- 
cation. The  reporter  that  lacks  in 
general  knowledge — a knowledge 
that  takes  in  at  least  a portion  of 
every  subject  a newspaper  has  to 
deal  with — seldom  rises  above  the 


menial  tasks  that  are  first  assigned 
to  him  by  his  city  editor,  and  usu- 
ally he  fails  to  keep  his  name  long 
on  the  assignment  book. 

Had  I a boy  in  hand,  out  of 
whom  I was  expected  to  mold  the 
ideal  general  newspaper  man,  I 
would  see  that  he  devoted  himself 
for  the  first  two  years  of  his  college 
life  to  mathematics,  the  classics, 
his  French  and  German,  and,  of 
course,  his  English.  The  more 
about  literature  he  learned,  the 
surer  I would  feel  that  my  ideal 
was  to  to  be  realized ; the  further 
he  delved  into  history,  the  more 
satisfactory’  the  outlook.  If  he 
took  a liking  to  the  study  of  polit- 
ical economy,  his  stock  of  learning 
would  not  be  needlessly  increased. 

And  the  last  two  years  of  his 
college  course,  I would  have  him 
specialize  along  three  lines — Eng- 
lish, history,  and  political  economy. 

English — Because  no  newspaper 
man  has  yet  become  too  close  a 
student  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

History-Because  to-day’s  events 
hinge  on  those  of  the  past ; and  he 
who  knows  the  past  is  the  better  able 
to  handle  the  events  of  to-day. 

Political  economy — Because  the 
newspaper  life  of  today,  in  • its 
main  thought,  is  devoted  to  the 
science  of  politics.  The  sorry’  mess 
some  editorial  educators  make  of 
first  principles  of  the  science  of 
government  is  comment  enough  on 
the  necessity  for  a good  grounding 
in  this  subject  for  him  who  would 
be  the  ideal  newspaper  man. 

These  are  three  things  the 
newspaper  man  ought  to  be  well 
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versed  in.  But  they  are  only 
three.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
so  many  other  phases  of  human 
endeavor  that  to  select  three  is  but 
to  make  a beginning.  But  they 
are  essentials. 

It  is  easy  to  be  dogmatic ; not  so 
easy  to  be  practical.  When  the 
business  manager  begins  to  figure 
on  his  pay  roll,  English,  history, 
political  economy — all  fall  into  the 
background,  and  the  science  of 
numbers  becomes  the  all-impor- 
tant branch  of  knowledge. 

The  fact  is,  the  newspaper  man- 
ager must  rise  to  the  heights  as- 
signed him  by  some  of  his  devoted 
subscribers  and  “know  every- 
thing,” if  he  wins  the  success  that 
hard,  conscientious  journalistic 
work  merits. 

Newspaper  men  are  born,  not 
educated. 

Elmer  James  Ollaway,  '94 
Flint,  Mich. 


If  nature  has  given  a man  a re- 
spectable amount  of  common  sense, 
a liking  for  work,  sufficient  ambi- 
tion, a strong  physique,  ability  to 
grasp  situations  readily  and  clearly, 
a general  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  “hustle,”  and  above 
all  a knowledge  of  men  and  the 
frailties  and  strength  of  human 
nature,  the  possessor  will  have 
at  his  command  only  a few  of 
the  many  attributes  necessary  to  a 
wholly  successful  newspaper  ca- 
reer. There  are  so  many  salient 
points  indispensable  to  success  that 
the  ordinary  mortal  cannot  enu- 
merate them.  Until  he  bumps  up 


against  a new  situation  requiring  a 
new  faculty,  he  sometimes  imagines 
that  the  sum  and  total  of  newspa- 
per ability  is  already  embodied  in 
him.  The  most  that  anyone  can 
do  who  has  pursued  a newspaper 
career,  therefore,  is  to  look  back 
and  see  how  easily  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  greatest  attribute  a newspaper 
man  can  possess  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent terms  strenuousness.  He  may 
make  a success  without  it,  but  he 
will  make  a far  greater  mark  in  the 
work  if  this  important  factor  is  a 
part  of  his  nature  or  has  been  ac- 
quired by  proper  living  and  train- 
ing. The  man  who  joins  the  ranks 
of  the  newspaper  workers  and  is 
not  a man  of  action  in  all  senses 
of  the  word  will  occupy  but  medi- 
ocre ground.  It  is  presumed  that 
every  man  who  enters  the  Univer- 
sity has  a knowledge  of  what  he  is 
fitting  himself  for;  and  if  he  has 
not  he  had  better,  I believe,  hold 
on  to  his  matriculation  fee  until  he 
has.  The  newspaper  man  cannot 
have  too  much  preparation  in  Eng- 
lish, logic,  history,  and  political 
economy.  His  life  after  leaving 
college  must  be  a part  of  the  world, 
past  and  present,  and  to  place  him- 
self in  touch  with  all  the  changes 
of  the  time  political,  religious,  and 
scientific,  he  must  of  necessity 
have  a foundation  for  broad  and 
liberal  thought.  Granted  that  he 
has  selected  his  course  and  entered 
upon  a preparation  for  newspaper 
work,  he  soon  finds  his  time  is 
taken  entirely  with  his  studies, 
and  unless  there  is  some  variation 
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from  the  monotony  he  becomes 
like  a person  who  partakes  of  but 
one  kind  of  food,  dull,  weary,  and 
unable  to  cover  the  assigned  ground 
in  his  studies.  It  is  here  that  a 
few  side  dishes  should  be  served 
up  in  order  that  the  condition  out- 
lined may  be  warded  off.  Energy 
is  the  foundation  of  success,  and  if 
the  brain  is  to  be  active  and  ready 
to  respond  to  all  the  demands  upon 


Harry  Coleman,  '9$-’95 


it,  the  body  must  have  its  share  of 
attention.  When  proper  exercise 
and  other  variation  from  the  hum- 
drum work  of  a college  career  is 
pursued  regularly,  it  becomes  easy 
to  do  within  a few  hours  what 
would  require  many  more  without 
the  proper  care  being  given  to  such 
exercise. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a man  to 
be  a member  of  any  college  team 
in  athletics  properly  to  fit  himself 
for  work;  but  if  he  has  no  liking 
for  some  one  form  of  exercise  he 
had  best  acquire  it,  for  sooner  or 
later  when  he  enters  active  news- 


paper work  with  all  its  worries, 
cares,  and  perplexities,  he  will  feel 
many  times  as  if  the  whole  world 
rested  on  his  shoulders.  The  uni- 
versity is  the  place  to  begin  physi  - 
cal  upbuilding  if  it  has  not  already 
been  entered  upon  before.  It 
should  be  the  resolve  of  every  stu- 
dent that  a certain  time  each  day 
is  to  be  given  to  some  form  of 
physical  exercise,  and  if  such  work 
is  made  compulsory  the  student  is 
the  gainer, — although  many  times 
compulsion  makes  it  obnoxious 
and  creates  a tendency  to  break 
away  from  it  as  soon  as  the  college 
doors  are  closed.  There  should 
be  the  same  enthusiasm  in  the  way 
a man  goes  for  his  daily  walk  or 
gymnasium  work  as  in  his  prepar- 
ation for  some  pleasure  event. 

The  newspaper  man  must  be 
alert,  keen,  and  ready  to  meet  any 
condition  that  may  present  itself. 
He  cannot  arise  to  the  occasion  if 
his  nerve  cells  are  dormant  from 
lack  of  bodily  exercise.  There- 
fore, the  man  who  takes  an  active 
interest  in  athletics  in  college  and 
has  the  stamina,  if  he  does  not 
enjoy  the  more  active  forms,  to 
practice  by  constant  will  power 
some  form  of  exercise  nearest  to 
his  liking,  though  it  be  but  a 
morning  walk,  will  far  outstrip  the 
man  who  goes  through  his  entire 
course  taking  pepsin  to  furnish  the 
energy  of  which  he  is  deprived  by 
his  life  of  drudgery.  The  man 
who  has  acquired  a habit  of  ex- 
ercise in  college  and  carried  it 
away  with  him,  has  something  that 
will  enable  him  to  keep  up  his 
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steam  on  the  steepest  grade — and 
if  there  is  a career  where  more  mo- 
tive power  is  required  than  in  al- 
most any  other,  it  is  in  the  active 
work  of  newspaper  making. 

I do  not  regret  the  course  I pur- 
sued at  college,  yet  were  I again  to 
go  over  the  ground,  I should  lay 
more  stress  upon  the  physical  side 
of  my  work  as  I believe  that  without 
a sound  body,  mental  effort  must 
count  for  but  little. 

Harry  Coleman,  93' -'95 
Pontiac,  Mich. 


Of  the  130 -odd  hours  of  work 
for  which  I received  credit,  I am 
sure  I could  not  remember,  without 
the  aid  of  a catalogue,  a round 
dozen  of  subjects.  And  of  the 
subjects  themselves,  alas,  very  little. 
For  this  reason  I do  not  believe  it 
mattered  particularly  what  I did 
take  in  college.  All  of  which  proves 
that  I am  a novelist  rather  than  a 
journalist,  and  do  not  belong  in 
this  discussion. 

In  my  own  experience  class  work 
seemed  valuable  in  four  ways. 
First  of  all,  through  it  I came  in 
contact  with  trained  minds;  sec- 
ondly, I saw  thereby  the  human 
intellect  in  action;  thirdly,  I ob- 
tained from  the  logic  of  the  subject 
an  assortment  of  points  of  view; 
fourthly,  and  incidentally,  I got  a lit- 
information  on  the  subject  itself. 
I could  get  all  this  as  well  from  a 
course  on  hoop  skirts  as  from  one 
on  the  history  of  the  Cossacks  un- 
der Justinian.  And  I am  a good 
sight  more  likely  to  meet  hoop 
skirts  than  Cossacks. 


Consequently  I own  to  a serene 
satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of 
my  erratic  electives.  Perhaps  my 
young  days  were  a trifle  saddened 
by  a rather  conscientious  attempt 
to  fit  the  round  pegs  of  a non- 
mathematical  mind  into  the  vari- 
shaped  holes  of  solid  geometry; 
but  probably  that  was  good  for  my 
soul.  To  a certainty  my  very 
callow  estimate  of  character  was 


Stewart  K White.  '95 


helped  by  contact  with  men  like 
Dr.  Angell,  Professor  D’Ooge, 
Professor  Adams,  and  Professor 
Walter;  while  whatever  perception 
of  the  dramatic  I have  later  devel- 
oped, must  have  been  early  quick- 
ened by  the  delight  I used  to  ex- 
perience in  certain  classes  over  the 
keen  mental  skirmishes  between 
the  mentor  and  some  too  brilliant 
pupil. 

Briefly,  if  I were  to  issue  advice 
to  the  numerous  novelists -in -em- 
bryo of  classes  yet  unborn,  I should 
say:  Never  mind  the  subject,  pick 

the  professor,  and  let  him  be  a 
nice,  live  professor.  If  I were  to 
answer  categorically  your  question 
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as  to  my  own  college  course,  I 
should  say:  I forget  what  I had, 
but  I wouldn’t  change  it  for  the 
world. 

Stewart  Edward  While,  '95 
New  York 


If  I were  to  go  through  college 
again  there  is  no  particular  study 
that  I would  emphasize,  only  I 
should  try  to  be  more  thorough  in 
all  of  them.  Life  is  too  short  to 
do  things  twice  when  once  well 
done  is  enough.  In  newspaper 
work  the  most  unexpected  de- 
mands may  be  made  upon  one’s 
store  of  knowledge  at  any  time, 
and  nothing  is  much  more  exasper- 
ating then,  than  to  have  an  indefi- 
nite idea  that  you  know  something 
about  the  subject  and  yet  cannot 
just  say  what  it  is.  If  one  has  been 
really  thorough  in  what  he  has 
studied  or  read,  such  mortifying 
situations  are  less  likely  to  arrive. 

I have  always  sincerely  regretted 
that  I did  not  learn  Greek,  but  such 
preparation  as  I could  get,  only 
fitted  me  for  the  Latin  and  scien  - 
tific  course.  I have  not  wanted 
Greek  so  much  in  actual  newspaper 
work;  but  since,  in  reading  or  talk- 
ing with  people,  especially  outside 
my  own  country,  points  have  fre- 
quently come  up  which  have  made 
me  wish  I had  studied  Greek.  The 
knowledge  of  French  which  the 
Latin -scientific  course  gave,  how- 
ever, has  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  to  me  always,  and  I think 
that,  if  an  American  can  learn  only 
one  foreign  language,  French  is 
the  most  useful.  A man  ought  to 


be  fitted  to  move  easily  in  any  so- 
ciety in  any  part  of  the  world  where 
he  happens  to  be.  If  he  speaks 
French,  he  is  never  the  embarrassed 
person.  German,  Italian,  or  Span- 
ish are  of  much  less  use.  Perhaps 
some  day  English  will  replace 
French,  but  it  has  not  yet  done  so. 

To  urge  thoroughness  upon  any- 
one is  to  utter  a commonplace 
thought  solemnly.  That  I know 
very  well . But  after  all , most  of  the 
important  things  of  life  are  com- 
monplace— for  example,  to  be  truth- 
ful, self-respecting,  God-fearing, 
and  kind,  and  to  have  charity  for 
those  about  us. 

Lewis  Morris  Iddings , '72 

Rome,  Italy 


Friendships  are  among  the  most 
enduring  possessions  a college  stu- 
dent gathers  in  his  course;  and 
whether  Cicero  was  right  and  friend  - 
ships  are  harder  to  make  in  later  life 
or  not,  it  will  pay  to  emphasize  at 
college  the  making  and  keeping  of 
sound,  reliable  friends. 

The  desire  for  loving  compan- 
ionship lifts  up  the  soul.  A first 
essential  is  to  be  worthy:  to  be 
honest  and  truthful  in  a pains- 
taking, scrupulous  manner,  of 
course;  but  above  and  beyond  this, 
to  have  that  in  the  heart  which 
makes  and  enlightens  truthfulness 
and  honesty,  a genuine,  intelligent, 
hearty  love  of  men  and  such  love 
of  God  as  it  is  given  to  each  to 
feel,  to  understand,  and  to  cherish. 
“Have  you  seen  God?”  asked 
Vivekananda,  the  Hindoo,  as  he 
wandered  from  shrine  to  shrine 
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through  India,  and  was  never  sat- 
isfied till  One  answered  “Yes.” 
To  understand  a little  the  thought 
of  the  Infinite  and  to  feel  a little 
that  adoration  which  goes  up  nat- 
urally from  the  awakened  heart  to 
Eternal  Love  and  Power: — this  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  the  basis 


Charles  H.  Greathouse.  '79 


of  friendship,  the  foundation  of  all 
happiness. 

The  making  of  friends  has  a 
value,  too,  in  the  necessary  studv 
of  the  men  and  women — girls  and 
boys,  if  you  please— among  whom 
they  must  be  chosen.  Probably 
few  are  really  unworthy,  but  these 
must  be  avoided.  Friendlessness 
is  the  bitterness  of  desolation,  but 
better  even  that  than  to  become 
entangled  in  a friendship  with  evil 
in  any  of  its  Protean  forms.  The 
impossibility  of  breaking  the  bonds, 
or  the  shock  of  it,  are  beyond  re- 
covery. 


But  among  the  good  there  is 
much  room  for  choice  and  much 
profit  in  the  choosing.  By  the 
study  of  human  nature  the  judg- 
ment is  trained  and  perhaps  no 
faculty  is  more  susceptible  of  de- 
velopment ; certainly  none  lies 
broader  and  deeper  at  the  founda- 
tion of  material  success.  More- 
over skill  in  observing  men,  tact  in 
approaching  an  untried  personality, 
and  a wise  generosity  in  avoiding 
undesired  intimacy  are  to  be  ac- 
quired in  this  study. 

The  ideal  of  a liberal  education 
is  manhood,  womanhood.  Healthy 
physical  functions  with  enough 
muscle  to  travel,  if  necessary  to 
chop,  to  cook,  to  dig,  to  wash, 
and  as  much  more  as  comes 
easy ; power  to  think  steadily  and 
under  self-control  without  getting 
lost  from  the  surroundings;  and 
nerve  to  follow  conscience,  come 
what  may:  these  are  essentials.  To 
these  add  the  highest  attainable 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  a love  for 
work  and  good  methods  of  work, 
and  ability  to  express  thought  and 
feeling  accurately,  intelligibly,  and 
pleasantly. 

On  the  September  afternoon 
when  first  a section  of  ’80  gathered 
before  Professor  Olney  for  “Gen- 
eral G,”  as  we  called  analytical 
geometry,  he  spent  the  whole  hour 
in  a fatherly  lecture  on  the  value  of 
mathematics  in  gaining  accurate, 
forcible  expression.  The  best  thing 
we  were  likely  to  get  at  college,  he 
said,  was  the  power  to  say  well 
vyhat  we  meant.  That  talk  was  a 
revelation  to  me;  till  then  tnathe- 
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matics  had  been  merely  a means  of 
reckoning. 

And  as  mathematical  discussion 
cultivates  accuracy  and  vigor  of 
expression,  languages,  especially 
the  classics,  give  elegance  and 
richness. 

I should  try  to  acquire,  through 
all  my  work,  versatility,  the  power 
to  adapt  myself  to  any  task  that 
called  me.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission here  is  just  now  seeking 
to  establish  a grading  for  the  use- 
fulness of  government  employes, 
and  it  gives  a high  place  to  adapt  - 
ability.  Yet  versatility  is  only  a 


[May 

help;  after  the  bachelor’s  degree, 
there  must  be  two  to  five  years  in 
acquiring  profound  and  minute, 
the  special  information,  and  strong 
and  keen  the  skill,  belonging  to 
one's  chosen  profession  or  busi- 
ness. Certainly  if  one  chooses 
journalism,  he  will  find  this  period 
none  too  long. 

But  first  friendships;  and  if  by 
good  fortune  the  best,  noblest 
friendship  of  a lifelong  companion, 
the  better.  Experto  crede. 

Charles  Howard  Greathouse,  '79 

Washington 


Journalism  at  the  University 


Journalism  at  the  University 


Loitering  at  a news  stand 
the  other  day,  I picked  up 
one  of  the  April  magazines  and 
opened  it  carelessly.  One  page 
that  met  my  eye  bore  the  opening 
of  a short  story  by  a Michigan 
undergraduate.  On  the  opposite 
page  was  a quatrain  by  another 
undergraduate  student  of  the  same 
University.  In  another  magazine 
close  at  hand  were  two  stories 
written  by  Michigan  graduates  of 
very  recent  date. 

As  I looked  at  this  rather  re- 
markable exhibition  of  undergrad- 
uate literary  accomplishment,  I 
was  reminded  of  what  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  one  of  the  University 
periodicals  said  to  me,  within  a 
few  months,  when  I asked  con- 
cerning undergraduates  who  could 
write : 

“There  is  no  literary  ambition 
among  the  students,”  said  he.  “If 


I want  an  article,  I have  to  go  to 
the  Filipinos,  the  Japanese,  or  the 
Chinese  in  college.  They  seem 
ready  enough  to  write,  but  I can- 
not interest  American  students.” 
The  two  incidents,  seemingly 
contradictory,  serve  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  college 
journalist,  and  moreover,  show 
why  criticism  of  undergraduate 
journals  must  be  tempered  by 
knowledge  of  the  perplexities 
which  beset  their  editors.  Litera- 
ture, unfortunately,  is  a form  of 
diversion  in  which  it  is  held  more 
honorable  to  be  a professional  than 
an  amateur,  and  journalism,  as  a 
lower  form  of  literature,  is  amena- 
ble to  the  same  ethical  code.  Ac- 
cordingly, college  students  who 
can  write  acceptably,  use  every 
endeavor  to  place  their  stories, 
poems,  or  articles  with  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  world,  instead  of  giving 
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them  to  the  amateur  journals  of  the 
college. 

Perhaps  if  the  college  publica- 
tions were  strictly  amateur  this 
would  not  be  the  case,  and  this  re- 
flection leads  me  to  consideration 
of  what  I think  the  greatest  weak- 
ness of  journalism  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Michigan — namely  the  pay- 
ment of  editors  and  managers. 
When  I was  in  college,  more  years 
ago  than  I care  to  enumerate,  we 
had  several  college  journals,  some 
of  which  I think  were  more  useful 
to  the  student  body  than  those 
published  to-day.  But  no  editor 
ever  thought  of  being  paid  for  his 
work.  Competition  for  editorial 
places  was  keen,  and  as  I remem- 
ber it,  the  pride  and  vainglory  of 
those  who  won  them,  were  ex- 
treme. The  publications  were 
moderately  profitable,  too.  The 
year  I was  an  editor  of  the  Chroni- 
cle— a fortnightly — we  made  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  Palladium  for  1884, 
one  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
Michiganensian,  made  about  a 
thousand  dollars.  But  we  were  all 
striving  then  to  build  a gymnasium 
for  posterity,  and  all  profits  from 
glee  club  concerts,  baseball  games, 
college  journalism,  and  the  lecture 
association,  went  into  that  fund, 
without  very  much  effect  until  Mr. 
Waterman  punted  it  over  the  goal. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
would  not  be  a good  thing  if  there 
were  some  such  public  object  now 
to  awaken  undergraduate  enthusi- 
asm, and  sharply  eliminate  all  pos- 
sibility of  personal  profit  from 


some  of  the  student  enterprises  — 
notably  student  journalism. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  and 
I do  not  think  it  is  attempted,  to 
pay  all  the  sub-editors  and  the 
contributors  to  the  student  publica- 
tions. The  business  manager,  and 
managing  editor  divide  the  major 
part  of  the  earnings,  and  perhaps 


Willis  J.  Abbot,  '84/ 


one  or  two  others  get  a little.  Yet 
the  publication  is  supposed  to  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  as  much  a college 
institution  as  the  football  team. 
The  students  should  rally  about  it 
with  the  same  pride,  support  it 
with  as  much  alacrity.  It  should 
be  just  as  much  of  a college  honor 
to  be  a sub -editor  on  the  Daily - 
News,  or  a regular  contributor  to 
the  Inlander , as  to  be  on  the  nine 
or  the  eleven.  But  how  would  the 
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students  support  either  nine  or 
eleven  if  the  gate  receipts  were  di- 
vided up  among  the  players?  And 
how  hearty  would  be  the  competi- 
tion for  place  on  either  team  if  two 
or  three  stars  enjoyed  all  the  finan- 
cial profits,  while  most  of  the  play- 
ers had  to  be  contented  with  glory? 

Anything  which  is  not  strictly 
amateur  must  be  wholly  profit 
seeking.  A concern  run  for  per- 
sonal profit,  in  however  slight  de- 
gree, cannot  expect  the  hearty 
support  of  the  student  body  as  a 
whole.  It  ought  not  to  expect  it, 
and  experience  shows  it  does  not 
get  it.  To  my  mind,  this  semi- 
professional  ism  accounts  for  many 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  student 
publications  of  to-day.  Tne  Mich- 
igan Daily-News  for  example,  im- 
presses me  as  being  more  credita- 
ble from  a business  than  an  edito- 
rial standpoint.  Its  greatest  weak- 
ness as  a college  paper  seems  to  be 
a lack  of  space  adequately  to  report 
matters  of  interest  to  the  student 
body,  and  this  lack  of  space  is  ob- 
viously explained  by  eagerness  for 
the  profits  represented  by  advertis- 
ing. Of  course  if  we  are  to  set  up 
as  the  ideal  of  college  journalism 
that  which  is  the  ideal  of  profes- 
sional journalism ; viz.,  to  make  the 
biggest  amount  of  money  with  the 
smallest  expenditure  for  editorial 
skill  and  intellect,  then  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Daily-News  are  on 
the  right  track.  But  I submit  that 
this  ideal  is  not  an  admirable  one 
even  in  the  domain  of  professional 
newspaper  publishing,  and  that  it 
is  wholly  unworthy  in  the  college 


field.  The  money  element  should 
enter  into  college  journalism  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  publications 
should  be  made  self-supporting. 

Regarding  the  Daily -News 
wholly  from  the  outside,  and  with- 
out any  knowledge  whatsoever  of 
either  its  income  or  its  expendi- 
ture, I should  judge  that  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a method  as  I 
suggest  would  enable  its  edi- 
tors to  have  at  least  one  page  more 
of  space  daily.  Nor  do  I believe 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  finding  students  ready  and  eager 
to  take  the  burden  of  managing  the 
paper  purely  as  amateurs.  It  means 
work  to  run  a college  paper,  of 
course,  but  it  means  no  such  work 
as  to  play  on  the  football  team,  and 
perhaps  no  more  work  than  is  re- 
quired to  fit  oneself  to  represent 
the  college  in  an  oratorical  contest. 
If  there  is  less  glory  attached  to 
the  journalistic  position  than  to 
either  of  the  others,  let  us  consider 
how  much  that  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  position  is  tainted 
with  professionalism. 

In  considering  college  publica- 
tions, they  may  be  regarded  from 
two  points  of  view.  They  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to  their 
value  as  a means  of  preparing  the 
student  for  future  professional  jour- 
nalistic or  literary  work,  or  with 
reference  to  their  worth  as  a means 
of  entertainment  and  possible  in- 
struction to  the  general  body  of  the 
students.  I really  think  that 
judged  by  the  latter  standard  at 
any  rate,  the  style  of  college  pa- 
pers in  vogue  fifteen  or  twenty 
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years  ago  was  better  than  the 
daily  and  monthly  to-day.  We 
had,  in  1884,  I remember,  the 
Chronicle , published  fortnightly, 
and  the  Atgonaut,  published  at 
alternate  periods,  so  that  one  of  the 
papers  appeared  each  Saturday. 
They  were  publications  rather  lar- 
ger than  Wrinkle  of  to-day,  only 
rarely  illustrated,  and  full  of  de- 
partments of  general  student  inter- 
est. They  afforded  vastly  better 
opportunity  to  learn  the  art  of  writ- 
ing paragraphs,  both  editorial  and 
news,  than  is  furnished  by  any 
present  college  publication.  They 
were  published  often  enough  for 
their  editorial  comment  to  be  time- 
ly, without  the  slap-dash  character 
of  writing  for  a daily  paper  in  the 
intervals  of  student  work.  The 
space  was  usually  ample  to  all  edi- 
torial needs,  and  not  only  were  all 
student  happenings  chronicled  in  a 
way  that  would  interest  those  con- 
cerned in  them,  but  the  depart- 
ments of  personals,  campus  gossip, 
and  so  on,  upon  which  really  a 
college  newspaper  must  mainly 
depend,  were  bright  and  entertain- 
ing. 

The  responsible  editor  of  a col- 
lege paper  should  look  upon  his 
publication  as  similar  to  a paper 
published  in  a town  whose  popula- 
tion about  equals  that  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  He  should  address 
himself  to  the  students,  not  only 
generally,  but  exclusively,  and  he 
should  make  his  publication  appeal 
to  their  tastes  and  to  their  whims, 
and  adapt  it  to  their  idiosyncrasies. 
It  will  be  the  more  successful  if  its 


space  and  the  times  of  its  publica- 
tion are  such  as  to  permit  of  com- 
bining the  literary  features  and  the 
news  features  in  one  publication. 
In  my  opinion  the  present  method 
in  vogue,  not  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  alone,  but  at  other  col- 
leges, of  having  for  news,  a daily 
paper  which  by  its  restrictions  of 
space  and  of  time,  is  inadequate 
properly  to  handle  college  news, 
and  for  literary  matter,  a monthly, 
which,  aping  the  professional  re- 
views, is  apt  to  be  dull  and  unin- 
teresting, is  a poor  plan,  alike  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  student  edi- 
tor and  the  student  subscriber. 

There  are  certain  things  which 
the  student  in  college  can  write 
about  for  other  students  better  than 
anybody  outside  can  write  about 
them,  and  these  are  the  things 
which  it  should  be  the  effort  of 
the  undergraduate  editor  to  have 
treated.  The  difficulty  with  the 
Inlander , and  periodicals  of  its 
class,  is  that  they  give  the  greater 
part  of  their  space  to  matters  which 
are  better  handled  in  what  we  may 
call  “regular”  magazines  so  that 
there  is  no  incentive  other  than 
college  spirit  for  the  students  to 
purchase  them,  and  I have  already 
explained  why,  in  my  opinion,  col- 
lege spirit  under  the  existing  system 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  relied 
upon.  The  field  for  publications 
appealing  to  such  a student  body 
as  that  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  one 
which  I really  think  professional 
and  trained  journalists  could  culti- 
vate with  even  financial  success. 
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But  the  first  thing  the  trained  jour- 
nalist would  do — supposing  he  un- 
dertook to  build  up  a circulation 
among  the  students — would  be  to 
avoid  disquisitions  upon  public 
questions,  and  look  for  his  subjects 
on  the  Campus  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ann  Arbor.  It  is  a plan  that  might 
be  called  intensive  rather  than  ex- 
tensive journalism,  and  I think  that 
in  so  far  as  the  monthly  magazine 
published  by  undergraduates,  either 
at  Ann  Arbor  or  elsewhere,  falls 
short  of  successfully  tilling  its  field, 
it  is  because  student  editors  take 
for  their  models  magazines  which 
are  made  for  a non-student  and  a 
general  public. 

I have  chosen  the  Daily-News 
and  the  Inlander  as  the  types  with 
which  to  impress  my  criticism  of 
student  journalism  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  because  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  typical  publi- 
cations. It  seems  to  me,  too,  that 
anyone  who  will  examine  some 
numbers  of  Wrinkle , the  comic 
publication,  will  see  that  in  ad- 
dressing itself  exclusively  to  the 
student  community,  in  making  its 
jokes  hinge  upon  situations  and 


conditions  familiar  to  the  student 
body,  it  has  come  nearer  to  adapt- 
ing itself  to  its  environment  than 
either  of  the  other  publications. 
But  in  expressing  any  criticism 
whatsoever  of  any  of  these  publica- 
tions, it  is  proper  that  I should  say 
that  a cursory  comparison  of  them 
with  publications  of  the  same  class 
from  other  colleges,  indicates  that 
Michigan  is  well  up  with  the  fore- 
most. Furthermore,  I am  not  the 
best  equipped  critic  in  that  I view 
the  publications  wholly  externally, 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
methods  and  the  difficulties  of  their 
preparation.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  apply  to  student  journalism  the 
test  of  the  professional  editorial 
room,  and  the  few  suggestions  that 
I have  made  are  the  result  of  an 
endeavor  to  put  myself  in  the  atti- 
tude and  environment  of  a student 
of  the  present  time,  something 
which  I fancy  any  of  us  who  grad- 
uated fifteen  years  or  more  ago 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  able 
to  do  in  fact  as  well  as  in  fancy. 

Willis  John  Abbot,  8*1 
Ann  Arbor 


On  Getting  a Start  aa  a Reporter 


THREE  of  the  four  members  of 
the  class  of  ’70  on  the  Uni- 
versity Chronicle  editorial  board 
went  from  Ann  Arbor  into  news- 
paper offices.  The  fourth  rather 
reluctantly  turned  his  face  toward 
history  and  philosophy,  and  became 
a college  professor. 

College  graduates  were  not  nu- 


merous in  the  newspaper  profession 
thirty' -two  years  ago.  Moses  Coit 
Tyler,  then  occupying  the  chair  of 
English  literature  at  the  University, 
and  a writer  for  the  religious  press, 
held  the  newspaper  vocation  in 
such  estimate  that  he  sent  for  one 
of  these  Chronicle  editors  of  1870 
and  strongly  advised  him  against 
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entering  it.  Professor  Tyler  , de- 
clared his  conviction  that  the 
student  could  not  attain  in  the 
newspaper  profession  a degree  of 
success  that  would  be  satisfying  to 
him. 

Of  the  three  men  of  ’70  who 
chose  journalism,  one  began  with 
all  night  work  editing  the  telegraphic 
reports  on  an  Albany,  New  York, 
paper.  The  second  formed  a con- 
nection with  a paper  in  one  of  the 
interior  cities  of  Michigan,  from 
which  he  advanced  to  a place  on 
the  staff  of  a Detroit  paper.  The 
third,  two  weeks  after  his  graduation, 
presented  himself  in  a St.  Louis 
newspaper  office  in  search  of  a job 
as  reporter.  The  editor  said: 
“Come  back  in  the  morning,”  as 
perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  dismiss- 
ing the  applicant.  Morning  found 
the  would-be  reporter  waiting  in 
the  ante -room,  turning  the  leaves 
of  the  newspapers  on  the  file  rack. 
It  was  two  hours  before  the  mana- 
ger of  the  paper  passed  through  the 
ante -room  on  the  way  to  his  private 
office.  As  he  hurried  along  he 
glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  file 
rack  and  called  out:  “Go  down  to 
Graham's  and  tell  him  to  send  up 
twenty-five  bundles  of  paper  to- 
day.” That  was  all.  Manner  and 
tone  were  not  encouraging.  The 
B.  A.,  fresh  from  Ann  Arbor’s 
classic  shades  and  from  the  distri- 
bution of  sheep -skins  in  the  old 
Methodist  church,  went  out  and 
discovered  a city  directory.  “Gra- 
ham” turned  out  to  be  a wholesale 
dealer  in  paper  located  on  Second 
St.  After  some  groping  and  search- 


ing in  a city  which  had  not  been 
seen  by  the  seeker  until  twelve 
hours  previously,  “Graham”  was 
found.  “Graham”  was  given  the 
message  literally  and  seemed  to 
understand,  for  he  asked  no  ques- 
tions. The  errand  performed  the 
candidate  for  further  journalistic 
honors  returned  to  the  newspaper 
office  and  took  up  his  waiting  in 
front  of  the  files.  It  was  well  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
when  the  manager  reappeared  and 
opened  the  conversation  brusque- 
ly:— 

“You  were  in  to  see  me  last 
night?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

"I  thought  I told  you  to  come 
back  this  morning.” 

“I  was  here,  sir.” 

The  manager  looked  sharply  and 
asked : — 

“Are  you  the  one  I sent  down  to 
Graham’s  to  order  some  paper?” 

“Yes,  sir." 

“What  did  you  do  about  it?” 

“Went  to  Graham’s  and  gave  the 
order.” 

A grim  smile  took  the  place  of 
the  forbidding  look  as  the  editor 
said : — 

“I  mistook  you  for  the  office 
boy.” 

That  trifling  incident  turned  the 
scale — it  secured  a footing  and  a 
trial  in  a newspaper  office.  But  for 
it  the  editor’s  first  unfavorable  im- 
pression which  had  taken  the  form 
of  a semi -contemptuous  utterance: 
“A  man  need  not  be  a college 
graduate  to  be  a newspaper  man,” 
would  not  have  been  removed. 
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Thirty -two  years  ago  there  was, 
perhaps , not  one  college  graduate  on 
a St.  Louis  newspaper.  The  staffs 
were  made  up  of  men  who  had  been 
printers  first,  who  had  graduated 
from  the  cases  to  the  editorial  and 
news  desks.  What  was  true  in  this 
respect  at  St.  Louis  was  typical  the 
country  over.  Conditions  in  the 
newspaper  profession  have  changed 
much.  College  bred  men  are 
numerous  in  newspaper  offices. 
They  are  not  there  by  virtue  of  their 
diplomas,  but  the  possession  of  a 
degree  is  no  longer  a handicap. 

About  the  time  of  the  start  in  the 
St.  Louis  newspaper  field  just  men- 
tioned, another  stranger  to  the  city 
applied  at  another  newspaper  office 
for  a place  as  a reporter.  He  was 
turned  away  with  the  usual  “no 
vacancy  at  present.’’  But  just  be- 
fore the  door  was  reached,  the  ed- 
itor bethought  himself  and  said: — 
“You  might  go  up  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Finney'schurch  and  give  usa  report 
of  his  sermon  tomorrow  morning 
if  you  want  to  show  what  you  can 
do.” 

“How  much  do  you  want  of  it?" 
asked  the  applicant. 

“Half  a column,”  was  the  reply. 
On  Monday  morning  the  editor, 
in  looking  over  his  paper,  saw  the 
sermon  story  occupying  exactly 
half  a column  to  the  line.  When 
the  applicant  came  to  the  office  that 
day,  the  editor  said  to  him:  — 

“I  told  you  to  give  us  half  a 
column.” 


“Yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“I  see  you  did,”  said  the  editor, 
“but  how  did  you  come  to  make 
just  half  a column,  no  less,  no 
more?” 

“I  folded  the  paper,”  was'  the 
reply,  “so  as  to  make  just  half  a 
column ; then  I counted  the  lines 
in  that  half  a column,  then  the 
words  in  the  lines  to  get  an  average, 
and  multiplied  the  lines  by  the 
average  number  of  words,  and  I 
wrote  just  so  many  words  on  the 
sermon.” 

That  man  who  wanted  to  be  a 
reporter  went  to  work  on  that  paper 
that  very  day  at  twenty-five  dollars 
per  week.  He  held  the  position  as 
long  as  he  wanted  it,  and  his  salary 
was  increased  until  he  was  the 
highest  paid  newspaper  reporter  in 
St.  Louis. 

There  is  no  royal  road  into  the 
newspaper  profession.  Entrance  is 
not  by  favor,  but  by  apprenticeship 
distinct  for  every  applicant.  The 
bottom  round  is  perhaps  the  most 
humble  of  all  of  the  professional 
ladders;  the  top  round  is  not  of 
dizzying  elevation.  But  to  him 
who  would  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  and  not  of  it,  who  would 
have  his  influence  with  his  fellow - 
men  day  by  day,  and  to  whom  “an 
epitaph  writ  in  water”  is  accept- 
able, the  vocation  is  abundantly 
satisfying. 

Walter  Barlow  Stevens , '70 

St.  Louis 
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HAPPY  as  the  task  before  me 
is,  I find  myself  at  the  out- 
set face  to  face  with  an  obstacle  of 
embarrassment  which  augurs  ill 
for  the  brief  paper  the  editor  of  the 
Aldsinus  has  requested  me  to 
write  upon  “Michigan's  Alumni 
Who  Have  Ventured  into  Fiction”  ; 
an  unwieldy  title,  to  be  sure,  which, 
perhaps,  I may  be  pardoned  for 
abbreviating. 

I am  quite  at  a loss  whom  to 
consider  first  among  the  sadly  scant 
company  of  one-time  students, 
who,  since  graduation — or  expul- 
sion— have  taken  a fling  at  fiction, 
either  to  rest  upon  the  satisfaction 
of  a single  book  or  group  of  tales, 
or  to  feel  the  public’s  cordial  wel- 
come to  their  work  a spur  to 
further  and — this  we  hope  as  well 
as  they — far  greater  effort. 

But  before  I assume  an  authority 
which  surely  is  not  mine,  to  point 
out  the  men  and  women  who  thus 
have  sought  to  bring  honor  to 
their  Alma  Mater,  perhaps  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  a phase  of  the 
subject  that  seems,  at  least  to  me, 
striking,  certainly,  and  signifi- 
cant, perhaps. 

Why,  then,  among  the  fifteen 
thousand  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  have  so  few — so  very 
few — of  her  sons  and  daughters 
taken  up  the  story  writer’s  pen? 
A paltry  dozen  I recall  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  twelve  in  the  greater 
number  is  surely  a slight  company. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  instruction 


offered  the  undergraduate  in  the 
various  courses  of  composition  and 
English  Literature  is  lacking  in  a 
sufficient  vitality  or  interest  to 
breed  an  early  taste  for  letters. 
Not  that;  no!  Why  then,  pray? 

Since  I was  asked  to  write  this 
paper  I have  spent  minutes — many 
whole  minutes — groping  for  an  an- 
swer to  the  self -propounded  ques- 
tion that  would  seem  to  come 
within  the  bounds  of  reason.  And 
I think  I have  it.  Bear  with  me. 

Literary  authorship  so  far  as 
the  fictional  branch  is  concerned 
is  a trade 
of  indo- 
lence, a t 
best.  And 
Michigan 
does  not 
look  with 
a lighted 
eye  upon 
the  prac- 
tices of  in- 
dolence. 
Her  boys 
and  girls 
are  sons 
of  the 
soil,  and 
daughters 
Karl  E.  Harriman  q | the 

fields  of  this  great  Middle  West 
where  laziness  is  unknown  and 
streuuousness  is  the  rigid  rule  of 
conduct. 

To  be  sure  we  are  all  familiar 
with  certain  fables,  which  preach 
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the  endlessness  of  labor  if  one 
would  achieve  the  greater  prizes  of 
literary  fame.  These  hardly  agree  - 
able  tales  all  tell  of  the  grinding 
toil  of  the  business,  the  sweat  of 
the  craft,  of  the  midnight  oil  that’s 
bunted  low  in  the  lamp,  of  the  pens 
that  are  worn  clean  to  the  wings. 
The  bald  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
unceasing  “toil,”  “sweat  of  the 
brow,”  and  all  such  are  as  in- 
compatible with  the  production  of 
good  fiction  as  a penchant  for  old 
blue  china  is  incompatible  with  a 
genius  for  histology’.  Still  the 
Professor  Triggses  and  the  Barrett 
Wendells,  who  have  talked  bosh  in 
the  class  room  with  such  avidity 
and  for  so  long  a period  that  they 
have  come  to  believe  it  true  them  - 
selves,  all  have  their  place  in  the 
Divine  plan  no  doubt.  In  any 
event  they  add  to  the  1 'gayety  of 
nations.” 

I see  a wise  academician  smile 
as  he  reads  what  I have  written. 
Bear  a moment  longer  before  you 
cry  me  nay.  Name  me,  I beg,  a 
single  man  in  the  whole  range  of 
English — and  of  course  I mean 
American  — Literature  who  has 
really  worked  to  write  fiction ; who 
has  “sweat”  overhis  self-appointed 
task ; who  has  wrought  the  airy 
fancies  of  his  pen  after  the  fashion 
of  the  blacksmith  modeling  an 
andiron  with  a hammer.  Goldsmith 
worked  harder  at  carousing,  bless 
him,  than  he  ever  did  at  his  trade 
of  writing,  and  if  ever  there  was  an 
author  to  whom  his  writing  was  a 
trade,  he  was  Goldy.  Have  we 
the  scantest  reason  for  believing 


that  Shakespeare  didn’t  riot  harder 
than  he  ever  wrote?  We  know  to 
a certainty  that  the  ponderous  Dr. 
Johnson — not  a fictionist — never 
spent  the  pains  with  an  essay  that 
he  did  in  serving,  in  proper  por- 
tion, across  the  board  of  the  Che- 
shire Cheese,  a toothsome  kidney 
pudding.  Stevenson  never  put  the 
energy’  into  the  composition  of  a 
tale  for  an  “Island  .Night’s  Enter- 
tainment" that  he  did  into  doz- 
ing in  that  hard  bunk  of  his 
lonely  Dutch  Flat  Cabin.  Edmund 
Gosse  than  whom  none  knew  him 
better  in  all  his  multitude  of  moods 
will  tell  you  so,  as  he  told  me. 
Pope  never  labored  over  one  of  his 
artificial  couplets  as  he  was  wont 
to  labor  to  win  a smile  from  Lady 
Mary  Montagu.  Bulwer  Lytton 
nor  Charles  Dickens  ever  spent  the 
energy  upon  the  composition  of  a 
page  that  they  were  daily  accus- 
tomed to  spend  upon  the  tying  of 
their  cravats  or  the  proper  place- 
ment of  their  rare  waistcoat  lapels. 
And  Elia,  gentlest,  lovablest  of 
them  all.  Do  you  think  that  he 
sweated  over  the  “Roast  Pig”  as 
he  did,  not  infrequently,  over  a 
hand  at  whist?  Nay.  Believe  me, 
every  worthy  work  in  English 
Literature  was  a child  born  in  idle- 
ness, if  not  sheer  laziness. 

It  is,  I think,  because  of  this  nec- 
essary’ indolence  — an  unknown 
quantity  almost  among  the  men  and 
women  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
— that  in  all  the  fifteen  thousand 
alumni  but  twelve — a pathetic  little 
group — have  ever  sought  to  win  the 
laurels  that  await  the  teller  of  tales 
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to-day  in  as  rank  profusion  as  they 
awaited  the  spinners  of  yarns  in 
the  dim,  distant  past.  I find  de- 
fense for  my  position  in  the  very 
fact  that  all  the  twelve — magic 
number,  isn’t  it? — were  dreamers, 
dwellers  in  the  clouds,  lazy  beg- 
gars, in  their  college  days.  The 
officials  of  the  University  may  in- 
deed “point  with  pride” — if  it  be 
a matter  for  pride — to  the  fact  that 
in  all  the  institution's  history  it 
has  had  but  twelve  lazy  students 
enrolled  upon  its  books. 

Now  that  the  excuses  have  been 
made,  that  the  apology  has  been 
offered,  blushingly — here,  at  least, 
despite  the  pride  that  mayhap  lurk  - 
eth  elsewhere — and  now  that  one 
may  proceed  in  the  proper  spirit 
and  with  a point  of  view  that  is 
not  so  woefully  awry,  let  us  con- 
sider the  work  of  the  company — 
perhaps  not  of  all  the  twelve  but  of 
as  many  of  them  as  space  permitted 
will  allow  — of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
bring  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater 
by  their  honest,  solid  work  in  fic- 
tion. And  by  the  same  token  let 
us  consider  first,  the  last  to  come, 
and  the  finest  artist  of  them  all. 

Stewart  Edward  White,  of  '95, 
has,  since  graduation  published 
three  novels,  with  a fourth  in  pro- 
cess of  publication  serially  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  addition  several  tales 
of  his  have  appeared  in  McClure's, 
Scribner’s  and  Harper' s magazines, 
and  in  the  Pilgrim  within  the  past 
two  years.  His  first  book,  a nov- 
elette, was  published  by  the  Apple - 


tons  in  their  Town  and  Countty 
Library  a year  ago  last  autumn. 
Its  title ,“  The  Claim  J umpers , ’’gives 
a clue,  immediately,  to  its  nature  as 
a story.  It  is  an  out-of-doors  tale 
of  the  Black  Hills  whither  Mr. 
White  fared  forth  not  long  after 
graduation,  with  a determination  to 
become  a miner — or  adventurer, — 
and  equipped  with  one  hundred 
dollars  and  a gun.  Slight  as  the 
story  is,  its  freshness,  its  really 
high  literary  quality,  the  very  Hills 
air  of  it  all  bespoke  at  the  outset 
the  finer,  bigger  work  that  was  to 
come.  Last  autumn  another  story, 
longer,  stronger,  but  no  less  art- 
fully constructed,  entitled  “The 
Westerners”  was  published  by  Mc- 
Clure, Phillips  and  Company  after 
serial  publication  in  one  of  the 
Munsey  monthlies.  Directly  the 
advance  sheets  were  passed  among 
them  the  reviewers  on  the  daily 
press  throughout  the  country — 
from  the  Boston  Transcript , most 
conservative  of  critical  journals,  to 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  less  con- 
servative but  of  equal  influence  in 
its  district — rose  with  one  accord 
and  through  the  monstrous  mega- 
phones of  their  respective  sheets 
proclaimed  the  coming  “of  a man 
to  be  reckoned  with.” 

Mr.  White  had  “arrived.”  He 
had  arrived  in  the  full  flush  of  a 
glorious,  strong  young  manhood, 
and  the  story  he  had  to  tell  was  a 
tale  of  life  as  it  is  lived  by  honest, 
loving,  lovable,  hard-working, 
hard -drinking, and  hard -riding men 
— the  men  who  carry  civilization, 
a gun,  and  a flask  into  the  un- 
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known  lands.  Strong  as  such  men 
are,  strong  is  this  story  of  their 
lives.  It  is  an  open,  frank,  piece 
of  work ; a picture  such  as  Zola 
might  have  made  had  he  been  born 
an  American.  That  a book  of  so 
much  vitality,  so  wellendowed  with 
what  poor  Harold  Frederic  was 
wont  to  term  "bowels” — though  he 
used  a different  word — should  have 
been  set  afloat  upon  the  sea  of 
pseudo  - historical  - romantic  balder  - 
dash  that  had,  at  the  time,  almost 
swamped  the  reviewers,  was  in 
itself  a matter  for  rejoicing.  If  you 
have  not  read  the  story  you  should, 
and  at  once.  Read  it  for  its  beau- 
tiful use  of  beautiful  words,  beau- 
tiful in  their  simplicity  and  their 
strength;  for  its  skillful  construc- 
tion, for  the  characters,  genuine 
men  and  women  of  the  frontier; 
human  beings  whose  souls  are 
open  to  the  light  of  the  sun  above 
the  Hills;  whose  emotions  are 
primitive,  and,  being  so,  are  worn 
upon  their  sleeves,  not  left  behind 
in  a satin  box  upon  the  dressing- 
table.  Not  dawdlers  in  tinted,  per- 
fumed rooms  these  people ; but 
such  men  as  God  must  have  meant 
all  men  to  be,  in  the  beginning. 
And  when  you  have  read  this 
splendid  story  of  the  hills  and 
plains,  take  up  "The  Blazed  Trail,” 
published  within  the  month,  and 
read  it. 

The  scene  changes.  The  reader 
is  transported  from  the  West  to  the 
gTeat  north  woods  of  our  own  state. 
The  novel  is  a sort  of  Iliad  of  the 
forest.  Lumber  - jacks  are  its  heroes ; 
men  who  work  with  no  realization 


of  the  worth  of  their  work.  It  tells 
of  the  winning  of  the  woods.  One 
smells  the  balsamic  odors  of  the 
pines  in  the  pages ; feels  the  sting 
of  the  snow  crystals  on  one’s  cheek, 
eats  ravenously  with  the  men  in 
their  forest  shacks.  As  in  the 
former  book  the  personages  of  this 
later  tale  are  real  personages.  Af- 
ter the  first  chapter  they  take  the 
story  into  their  own  hands  and  the 
lesult  is  an  achievement  of  fine 
art  worthy  of  being  placed  beside 
"The  Leather  Stocking  Tales.” 
I have  referred  only-  to  Mr.  White’s 
men.  Suffice  it  to  say  his  women 
are  their  complements ; womanly 
women,  with  subtle  sensibilities, 
open  hearts,  and  frank  speech. 
They  are  men’s  women,  too.  Per- 
haps you  would  not  select  one 
from  a room -full  to  dance  with, 
but  you  would  surely  select  one 
from  a county -full  to  marry — a 
rather  stronger  test  I’m  thinking. 
It  is  Mr.  W'hite’s  purpose  to  take 
up  the  work  of  frontier  fiction 
where  Fenimore  Cooper  put  it 
down ; and  if  there  be  a man  in 
America  better  qualified  for  the 
task,  he  has  not  as  yet  presented 
himself. 

On  a shelf  across  the  room,  there 
is  a slim  little  book  bound  in  red. 
It  contains  half  a score  tales  that 
represent  the  first  really  published 
work  of  a man  that  many  of  the 
classes  of  ’93  and  thereabouts  will 
remember.  Its  title  is  "The 
Lucky  Number”;  its  author,  I.  K. 
Friedman.  Published  by  Stone  and 
Kimball  in  the  halcyou  days  of  that 
estimable  Chicago  firm,  the  little 
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book  was  cast  upon  the  waters  to 
be  borne  by  the  tide  whither  it  might 
be.  It  was  not  borne  far. 

The  stories  are  for  the  greater 
part  melancholy  things  such  as  a 
young  man,  taking  his  first  dip  into 
fiction,  always  writes  because  it  is 
easier  to  picture  with  effect  the  mis- 
ery of  the  wretched  than  the  glad  - 
ness  of  the  well  content.  The  vol- 
ume takes  its  title  from  the  name 
of  a saloon  in  which  the  incidents 
recorded  in  the  tales  are  supposed 
to  have  occurred.  These  incidents 
are  not  merry.  A recurring  note 
of  melancholy  sounds  in  the  stories 
and  were  it  not  for  the  rough  force 
of  the  author’s  English  they  would 
be  quite  impossible.  Yet  in  them 
is  to  be  discerned — at  least  one 
thinks  so  now  in  view  of  their 
writer’s  later  achievements  — that 
appreciation  of  a dramatic  situation 
which  is  so  apparent  in  Mr.  Fried- 
man’s two  later  books — both  of 
which  are  novels— entitled,  “Poor 
People,’’  and  “By  Bread  Alone.” 
The  former  is  a study  of  tenement 
life  in  Chicago.  A certain  poetic 
quality  saves  the  tale  from  dreari- 
ness. The  characters  are  living 
people,'  drawn  after  models  to  be 
sure;  and  were  their  relation  the 
one  to  another  less  incoherent,  Mr. 
Friedman  might  be  said  to  have 
written,  in  the  novel,  a book  well 
worth  while  as  picturing  a phase 
of  city  life  as  deplorable  as  it  is 
real. 

Far  worthier,  from  every  point  of 
view,  is  the  later  novel — “By  Bread 
Alone."  Its  theme  is  the  conflict 
between  labor  and  capital,  as  illus- 


trated in  a South  Chicago  rolling 
mill  where  the  author  worked  "by 
the  day”  to  get  his  “color,”  I am 
told.  A more  recent  novel  which 
may  be  likened  to  it  in  theme,  but 
not  in  interest,  is  Miss  Wilkins’s 
“The  Portion  of  Labor.”  Here 
again  the  characters  impress  one  as 
being  really  human,  not  mere  pup- 
pets worked  by  wires.  The  plot  of 
the  story  proper  is  admirable,  its 
construction  near  perfect,  and  the 
only  sane  reason  for  the  book’s 
lack  of  popular  success  is  its  hard- 
ness. Mr.  Friedman  paints  harsh- 
ly. There  is  no  brilliancy,  all  is 
in  shadow.  He  presents  a condi- 
tion that  is  deplorable  and  makes 
no  suggestions  as  to  its  relief.  He 
is  a photographic  realist  who  when 
his  book  is  finished,  holds  it  out, 
saying;  “There  is  the  situation; 
now  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?” 

Perhaps  as  well  known  as  any  of 
Michigan’s  writers  of  fiction  is  Mr. 
George  Horton  of  the  class  of  '78, 
who  for  a period  served  his  country 
as  its  consul  in  Athens.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton’s stories  are  “out  of  Greece.” 
Like  Another  Helen , ” his  most  re  - 
cent  novel,  has  an  old-world  charm 
to  it  that  is  delightful.  It  is  a book 
to  be  begun  and  ended  on  a sum  - 
merday.  Modern  in  its  theme  and 
manner,  it  is  none  the  less  far  su  - 
perior  in  point  of  interest,  grace, 
and  quality  to  many  of  the  novels 
that  have  sold  into  the  hundred 
thousands.  Mr.  Horton  is  not  a 
prolific  writer  of  fiction.  Two 
novels  I believe,  constitute  his  out- 
put thus  far,  in  long  fiction ; though 
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he  has  written  several  short  tales 
of  modern  Greece  and  a monograph 
on  the  Athens  of  today  that  have 
achieved  a certain  popularity.  A 
resident  of  Chicago,  where  he  is  at 
present  engaged  in  newspaper  work, 
the  indolence  which  is  alone  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  worthy 
fiction,  has  not  been  his.  He  is, 
however,  I am  told,  slowly  writing 
another  novel,  a novel  of  Chicago 
life  which  he  knows  so  well  in  all 
its  phases.  From  Athens  to  the 
stock  yards  is  a long  jump,  but  not 
too  long  for  an  American, confident 
in  his  own  prowess,  to  make  with 
rare  success. 

William  B.  MacHarg,  three  years 
with  the  class  of  '96,  is  another 
young  Chicagoan  who  has  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  mag- 
azine readers,  as  it  were,  through 
the  mediums  of  Frank  Leslie's, 
Scribner' s,  and  Munsey's  month- 
lies. 

Thus  far  Mr.  MacHarg  has  pub- 
lished about  a half-dozen  short 
stories.  The  earliest  were  tales  cast 
in  our  own  colonial  period,  “wing 
exercises,”  perhaps,  preparatory  to 
a long,  far  flight.  Their  charm 
was  in  the  exquisite  grace  of  their 
diction.  Mr.  MacHarg,  I shall  ven- 
ture to  say,  has  studied  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  elusive  thing  that  men 
call  style  to  better  purpose  than  any 
of  the  others  I have  mentioned. 
His  last  story  which  may  be  found 
in  Scribner’s  for  March,  entitled 
“The  Echo  In  a Boy”  is  written 
with  delightful  grace.  The  tale  is 
simple — the  story  of  a lake  sailor's 
little  son  who  faces  death  clear- 


eyed even  as  his  father  faced  it. 
The  story  compares  favorably  with 
those  salty  tales  of  Newfoundland 
that  Norman  Duncan  has  written 
with  so  much  strength  yet  grace. 
Mr.  MacHarg  is,  I am  told,  at  work 
upon  a long  story,  having  to  do 
with  pirates  and  bloody  deeds  upon 
the  Spanish  Main. 

I have  perhaps  been  ungallant  in 
delaying  until  now,  mention  of  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Perry,  who,  as  Maude 
Elaine  Caldwell,  in  her  college 
days,  is  the  only  former  student  of 
Michigan,  at  least  to  my  knowledge, 
who  has  ever  written  anything 
bearing  even  the  vaguest  resem- 
blance to  poetry.  During  her  un- 
dergraduate years,  Mrs.  Perry  was 
a frequent  contributor  to  the  In- 
lander, as  were,  indeed,  others  of 
the  writers  I have  mentioned.  Her 
poems  were  usually  given  the  place 
of  honor,  and  I recall  how  various 
good  folk  were  wont  to  smile  over 
them  and  shake  their  heads  doubt- 
fully, who,  later,  after  certain  of  her 
work  had  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Century,  pulled  themselves 
together  and  with  large  self  satisfac- 
tion gave  forth  the  dictum  that  they 
had  known  she  was  a poet  “all  the 
time.”  Mrs.  Perry’s  work  in  prose 
has  been  slight  in  quantity.  I 
recall  this  instant  but  a single — no, 
two  stories.  The  one  was  entitled 
“Macaroni,”  and  was  a fanciful, 
altogether  delightful  sketch  of  the 
dream  life  of  an  Italian  donkey — a 
donkey  of  the  beast  sort,  I mean. 
It  was  published  in  the  Century 
Magazine,  extensively  illustrated. 
The  Second  story  appeared  in  the 
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New  York  Evening  Post , quite  six 
years  ago.  It  was  a story  of  the 
West,  strong,  gripping,  of  the  sort 
that  lingers  in  the  memory  long 
after  reading.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a group  of  tales 
of  which  "Macaroni”  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first,  may  soon  be  pub- 
lished. Mrs.  Perry  works  slowly 
— indolence,  again  — caring  little 
whether  her  work  is  published,  so 
long  as  she  be  granted  the  joy  of 
merely  writing.  She  has  at  present, 
I learn,  a play  well  under  way,  and 
a novel  mapped  out. 

I am  sure  that  the  first  Michigan 
man  to  take  up  the  writing  of  fic- 
tion as  a profession  was  Stanley 
Waterloo — the  Dean  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club — excellent  companion, 
weaver  of  tales  that  are  told  for  the 
story’s  sake,  and  intimate  of  many 
men  who  have  achieved  greater 
things  in  his  own  profession  than 
himself.  To  enumerate  his  novels 
and  stories  would  be  to  consume 
more  space  than  is  allowed  me. 
One  book  of  his  "The  Launch- 
ing of  a Man”  pictures  life  in 
Ann  Arbor  thirty -five  years  ago 
when  Stanley  wras  the  hottest  - 
headed  undergraduate  that  ever 
dropped  a man  out  of  a second 
story  window.  [Ask  Wright  Dun- 
ning.] 

Although  Robert  Barr  never  saw 
the  inside  of  the  Main  Building  un- 
til he  was  sent  to  Ann  Arbor  many 
years  ago  to  report  a Commence- 
ment for  the  Detroit  bree  Press, 
his  winning  of  the  honorary  A.M., 
perhaps,  entitles  him  to  mention 
here.  Mr.  Barr  does  not  consider 


himself  a literary  man — just  a story  - 
teller.  He  has  told  "a  million  sto- 
ries,” according  to  his  friends,  and 
has  written  a dozen  novels  which 
have  met  with  varying  success. 
His  short  tales,  in  the  telling  of 
which  he  excels,  have  been  as  mul- 
titudinous as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
Trained  in  the  office  of  a daily 
newspaper  he  has,  all  his  life,  writ- 
ten under  pressure.  He  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  popular  short - 
story  writer  in  England  to-day.  If 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of 
a gaping  press  Mr.  Barr  will,  out 
of  an  empty  storehouse,  conjure 
you  a story  on  a moment’s  notice. 
If  he  loafed  more  and  worked  less 
he  might  some  day  put  forth  a tale 
or  novel  bearing  a closer  resem* 
blance  to  " literature  ” than  those 
that,  thus  far,  he  has  written. 

I find  I have  not  scored  upon  my 
original  twelve.  The  others?  An- 
other time,  perhaps. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  to 
my  knowledge — as  bearing  out  my 
earlier  assertion — all  these  I have 
mentioned,  save  Barr,  have  worked 
lazily,  else  their  product  would 
be  greater.  Excellent  loafers,  ad- 
mirable beggars  all — on  their  own 
confessions  — shall  the  University 
officials  consider  them  and  their 
work  distrustfully?  Or  shall  they, 
rather,  congratulate  themselves  that 
such  as  these  are  numbered  among 
the  University  of  Michigan’s 
alumni? 

They  have  not  built  bridges.  They 
have  not  stood  among  the  lawmak- 
ers. They  have  not  discovered  a 
single  new  disease — God  bless  ’em ! 
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They  have  not  pulled  a tooth.  They 
have  not  invented  a new  explosive, 
or  manufactured  a dirigible  bal- 
loon. 

They  have  only  written  stories; 
simple  stories.  Slight  achieve- 
ment, to  be  sure,  eh? 

But  can  you,  gentle  reader,  re- 
call the  name  of  the  man  who  spoke 
the  loudest  against  the  Corn  Laws, 
as  readily  as  you  can  recall  the 
name  of  him  who  wrote  "Oliver 
Twist”? 

Can  you  recall  the  name  of  the 
last  man  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  as  easily  as 
you  can  the  name  of  him  who  wrote 
"The  Scarlet  Letter”? 


Is  the  name  of  the  man  who  en- 
gineered the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
as  ready  to  your  tongue  as  that  of 
him  who  wrote  that  simple,  unaf- 
fected tale  " The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field”? 

I’ll  lay  you  a wager  of  ten  to  one, 
aye,  an  hundred  to  one,  you  can 
not  tell  me  who  it  was  that  pierced 
the  Mississippi  Bubble,  or  invented 
false  teeth,  as  quickly  as  you  can 
the  name  of  him  who  wrote  "As- 
toria?” 

All  this  is  not  to  the  purpose, 
you  say. 

Perhaps  not;  but  it’s  good  fun. 
Can’t  a fellow  have  his  fun? 

Karl  Edwin  Harriman, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


‘‘What  Influence  in  College  Life  Has  Proved  of  Most  Force  in  My 
Later  Life?’*— Opinions  of  Michigan  Alumni 


WHAT  influence  in  college  has 
proved  of  most  effect  in  my 
life?  My  habits  of  work  formed 
there.  A college  may  supply  the 
means  of  obtaining  information,  or 
even  of  education,  but  getting  either 
is  the  work  of  the  student.  The 
common  assumption  that  schools 
educate  youth  is  simply  not  so. 
The  child,  or  the  student,  does  the 
educating.  The  parent,  or  the 
community,  can  at  most  only  pro- 
vide good  influences  and  the  facili- 
ties for  more  readily,  quickly,  and 
thoroughly,  becoming  properly  ed- 
ucated. Neither  can  do  the  work; 
all  either  can  do  is  to  render  aid 
more  or  less  efficient.  The  student 
himself  does  the  educating,  acquires 
the  information  or  trains  his  mind. 


The  Ordinance  of  1787  states  it 
correctly  when  it  says  that 1 ‘Schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged.”  It  does 
not  charge  the  empire  of  the  north- 
west with  the  duty  of  educating  its 
people,  the  authors  well  knowing 
that  this  duty  could  not  be  assumed 
by  the  state,  as  it  is  a responsibility 
resting  upon  the  individual.  The 
fathers  of  the  republic  understood 
and  expressed  this  truth. 

Teaching  and  study  that  do  not 
give  mastery  are  fatally  defective. 
The  student  finds  his  knowledge 
inadequate  and  untrustworthy;  he 
is  not  fitted  to  deal  with  even  the 
simple  questions  that  he  meets. 
He  cannot  use  even  the  little  he  has 
learned.  He  distrusts  his  acquire - 
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ments  and  himself.  His  balance 
and  poise  are  gone.  He  is  never 
sure  of  anything  he  may  do.  He 
blames  his  teachers,  or  his  school, 
that  he  is  not  really  prepared  to  do 
those  things  his  studies  are  supposed 
to  fit  him  for.  He  has  lost  char- 
acter that  years  of  experience  and 
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Joseph  B.  Davis.  *68* 


diligent  labor  may  never  restore. 
He  has  acquired  a bitterness  of 
soul  that  will  be  his  burden  through 
life. 

What  is  responsible  therefor?  Is 
it  the  school  and  teacher,  or  is  it 
the  student  himself?  No  doubt 
the  school  and  the  teacher  have 
been  in  places  of  the  gravest 
responsibility.  The  hest  school 
and  teacher  must  fail,  however, 
unless  the  student  does  bis  part. 
His  work  determines  the  outcome; 
the  school  and  the  teacher  cannot 
determine  it.  So  I answer;  The 
habits  of  work  formed  in  college 
have  proved  of  more  effect  in  my 
after  life,  than  any  other  influence 
cf  my  college  life : they  must  prove 


of  most  effect  in  the  after  lives  of 
all  who  attend  college. 

Joseph  B.  Davis , ' 68 e 
Ann  Arbor 


As  I take  a retrospect  of  my  col- 
lege days  and  the  twenty -three 
years  that  have  followed,  to  de- 
termine what  influence  in  college 
has  most  influenced  my  later  life,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
aside  from  the  mental  training  in 
college  by  which  ability  to  think, 
reason,  and  concentrate  thought 
were  acquired,  the  most  potent 
factor  in  my  college  life  was  the 
college  fraternity. 

That  a college  fraternity  wields 
a most  powerful  influence  over  a 
fraternity  man's  after  career  cannot 
be  doubted.  Coming  into  his  life 
early  in  young  manhood,  at  that 
formative  period  when  he  is  mold- 
ing his  character  and  formulating 
the  principles  which  control  his 
after  career,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  intimate  relations  and  daily 
associations  of  a college  fraternity 
of  which  he  partakes  with  all  the 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  are 
most  potent  in  shaping  his  entire 
career  in  life. 

The  college  world  is  a world  of 
theory.  Its  field  is  necessarily  cir- 
cumscribed and  limited  to  prepara- 
tion, with  little  actual  practice. 
The  curriculum  and  recitation  room 
impart  instruction  and  mental  train- 
ing, but  the  clash  of  contending 
influences,  the  social  and  economic 
struggles  and  turmoil  of  life  are 
necessarily  absent,  and  are  there 
scarcely  known  and  little  realized. 
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It  is  here  the  college  fraternity 
fills  a most  important  place.  Com- 
ing into  the  college  social  life  with 
its  ties  and  intimate  relationship, 
with  the  natural  rivalry  and  ambi- 
tion incident  to  contending  organi- 
zations, and  at  once  you  have  a 
field  for  experience  on  a small  scale 
in  the  organization  and  rivalry,  the 
ambition  and  vigilance,  the  pride 
and  jealousy,  the  failure  and  sue- 


Orville  S.  Rruraback.  79/ 


cess  which  go  to  make  up  life  as  it 
is. 

When  I look  back  upon  the  sharp, 
but  withal  good  natured,  competi- 
tion of  my  college  fraternity  days, 
where  the  meed  of  success  lay  with 
the  organization  most  keenly  alert, 
I realize  that  there  I obtained  an 
invaluable  foretaste  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  fierce  competition  to 
be  met  in  after  life. 

And  who  will  say  such  a school- 
ing is  not  as  essential  as  the  other 
college  preparation  for  life’s  career. 
A young  man  thrust  into  the  world 
at  the  end  of  his  college  course 


unschooled  in  human  nature  and 
the  wiles  of  the  world,  is  soon  dis- 
tanced if  not  trodden  under  foot  in 
the  wild  struggle  of  “the  survival 
of  the  fittest.”  Is  not  this  the 
reason  why  so  many  high  honor 
men  and  valedictorians  in  college, 
masters  of  theory  but  impractical, 
are  so  often  outstripped  by  men  low 
in  their  class,  but  better  schooled 
in  that  knowledge  of  their  fellows 
by  which  success  in  life’s  strenuous 
battles  is  won? 

Taking  this  element  of  practical 
experience  in  human  nature  ac- 
quired in  my  college  fraternity'  life 
together  with  the  lasting  friendships 
formed,  laudable  ambition  inspired 
and  high  ideals  inculcated,  I cheer- 
fully accord  to  my  fraternity  the 
influence  in  college  that  has  been 
most  potent  in  my  later  life. 

While  a college  fraternity  can  thus 
exercise  a most  potent  influence  for 
good,  it  can  likewise  exercise  a most 
powerful  influence  for  evil.  If  a 
young  man  entering  college  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  cast  his  lot  with  a 
college  fraternity  chapter  whose 
members  are  of  the  “fast  set,”  who 
care  more  for  the  wine -room  than 
they  do  for  the  study,  and  whose 
fraternity  house  is  too  often  a scene 
of  bacchanalian  orgy,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  he  will  gravitate  to 
the  same  level  and  form  habits 
liable  to  ruin  all  hope  of  future  suc- 
cess. Alas!  how  many  of  the 
brightest  men,  who  might  have 
had  the  world  at  their  feet,  have 
been  thus  led  astray. 

I would  urge  two  lessons  upon 
the  subject  of  college  influences. 
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First.  .If  you  have  boys  to  send 
to  college  see  to  it  that  the  college 
fraternity  crowd  they  join,  or  other 
set  of  men  with  whom  they  habitu- 
ally associate,  is  of  the  proper 
stripe. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the 
character  of  a college  fraternity 
chapter  may  entirely  change  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  from  the  most 
moral  to  the  most  immoral  set  of 
men.  So  it  does  not  do  for  a father 
to  rest  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  his  son  is  to  join  the  same 
fraternity  to  which  he  belonged. 
As  you  value  his  future  see  to  it 
that  your  son  joins  a moral,  manly, 
upright  set  of  companions. 

Second.  In  view  of  the  far- 
reaching  influence  college  fraterni- 
ties exercise,  the  college  authori- 
ties have  a grave  duty  to  perform 
as  respects  these  organizations.  As 
I have  said,  fraternities,  when  prop- 
erly conducted,  are  a splendid  and 
necessary  adjunct  to  college  lj/e. 
To  that  end  and  as  a great  incen- 
tive to  conduct  them  properly,  no 
college  fraternity  should  be  per- 
mitted to  initiate  a student  who 
had  not  been  in  college  at  least  one 
semester.  By  that  time  he  should 
be  capable  of  judging  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  with  whom  he 
links  his  college  future. 

Under  the  present  hap-hazard 
system  of  wholesale  initiation  of 
men  at  the  opening  of  each  college 
year,  neither  the  fraternities  nor 
initiates  are  able  to  judge  well  what 
they  are  getting  into. 

I have  no  doubt  the  fraternities 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  would 


welcome  such  a rule.  It  certainly 
would  tend  to  elevate  the  general 
standard,  if  each  fraternity  knew  it 
had  to  stand  the  test.  And  who 
will  not  say  that  the  future  welfare 
of  many  a young  man  may  not 
thereby  be  accomplished.  If  so, 
many  bitter  regrets,  tears,  and 
blasted  hopes  may  be  avoided,  and 
the  good  influence  of  college  life 
over  later  life  be  thereby  greatly 
enhanced. 

Orville  S.  Brumback,  '791 
Toledo,  O. 


In  attempting  to  pick  out  the 
“influences  in  college  life  which 
were  strongest  in  shaping  my  later 
life,’’  I find  myself  a little  at  a loss 
to  separate  from  the  many,  the  most 
potent. 

Perhaps  the  life  is  not  yet  shaped ; 
the  moulding  process  goes  on 
through  all  the  years  and  as  there 
may  be  still  some  time  to  live,  so 
there  may  be  factors  at  work  that 
are  not  yet  recognized. 

One  strong  influence  that  I re- 
member from  my  first  college  day 
was  the  active  association  and  com- 
petition of  so  many  new  and  strange 
associates,  all  apparently  striving 
for  knowledge.  This,  I think,  gave 
me  an  incentive  for  work  and  a 
realizing  idea  of  the  value  of  an 
education. 

My  post-college  life  has  been 
spent  largely  in  private  practice  as 
a physician,  in  hospitals,  and  in 
wandering  over  a large  portion  of 
the  world  while  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  In  every'  position  and  in 
each  place  I have  always  had  reason 
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to  remember  gratefully  my  univer- 
sity training. 

Of  special  studies  I may  say  that 
Latin  and  mathematics  have  had 
but  little  influence  in  active  life  ex- 
cept to  help  me  pass  examinations. 
French  and  German  have  been  of 
considerable  value  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; Spanish  would  have  been  of 
more  value,  had  I studied  it. 

One  of  the  courses  that  has  given 
me  much  pleasure  and  made  me 


William  C.  Braialtd.  S3 


feel  strangely  at  home  in  Italy  was 
the  course  in  art,  given  by  the  late 
Professor  Frieze.  Butof  real  prac- 
tical utility,  subjects  which  have 
been  of  great  value  to  me,  were  the 
studies  summed  up  under  the  head 
of  physical  sciences,  such  as  chem- 
istry, physics,  botany,  zoology, 
histology,  and  bacteriology'.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  if  I were 
to  take  my  university  course  again 
I should  devote  the  bulk  of  my 
time  and  energy'  to  these  branches. 

A fine  course  in  music  was  be- 
gun in  my'  time  and  some  few  of 


my  companions  and  I devoted 
many  hours  to  this  subject  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  musical  bent 
in  our  natures.  We  especially  de- 
sired to  sing  by  note,  but  were 
drilled  for  two  years  on  musical 
scales  that  I believe  were  supposed 
to  teach  us  harmony.  I remember 
only  that  the  method  was  called 
the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  System,  and  that 
I still  long  to  sing,  but  am  not  per- 
mitted by  my  friends  to  make  more 
than  a single  attempt.  My  appre- 
ciation of  harmony  is  exquisite, 
however,  and  so  I imagine  the  time 
spent  in  this  course  was  of  value. 

Confidence  in  myself  was  estab- 
lished and  some  power  of  original 
thought,  as  evidenced  by'  the  fact 
that  at  my  first  recitation  in  Latin, 
before  Professor  Elisha  Jones,  I 
was  struck  dumb  and,  from  fright, 
unable  to  recite  although  I was 
perfectly  prepared ; while  in  my 
last  year  I managed,  I’m  sorry  to 
sag,  passable — at  times  seemingly 
even  brilliant — recitations  without 
any  preparation  whatever. 

Nothing  in  my  college  life  tended 
to  decide  my  choice  of  a profession. 
The  choice  of  medicine  as  a life- 
work  was  largely'  due  to  contact 
with  one  who  had  made  a success 
of  his  profession. 

Lastly,  I might  speak  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  University  social  life. 
Much  of  benefit  in  my  later  life 
came  from  the  purity  of  the  social 
atmosphere  in  which  I was  placed. 
A picture  of  the  quiet,  contented, 
and  happy  lives,  characteristic  of  a 
university  town,  still  lingers  pleas- 
antly in  my'  mind,  and  the  idea  is 
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often  with  me  of  a green  old  age 
spent  in  some  such  surroundings. 

I still  feel  that  our  Alma  Mater 
is  the  best  and  grandest  educational 


institution  in  the  world,  just  as  I 
felt  on  the  day  of  my  graduation. 
William  Clarence  Braisted,'83 
P.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N. 


The  Autobiography  of  a College  Bred  Business  Man 


MY  father  lost  all  his  fortune 
in  Canada,  and  in  1844 
moved  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren to  St.  Clair  County,  Michigan, 
where  he  went  to  work  in  Ward’s 
shipyard.  He  soon  started  a car- 
penter shop  of  his  own.  I began 
to  help  him  make  window  sash 
when  I was  about  nine  years  of 
age.  In  a few  years  the  business 
grew  large  enough  to  require  ma- 
chinery and  a steam  engine,  which 
latter  I ran  as  fireman  and  engi- 
neer when  I was  fourteen.  My 
father  built  a flouring  mill,  oper- 
ated by  steam,  and  by  the  time 
I was  seventeen  years  of  age  I 
knew  the  milling  business,  as  it 
was  then  conducted,  pretty  thor- 
oughly. I was  so  useful,  in  fact, 
that  I could  not  be  spared  to  attend 
school  excepting  for  a month  or 
two  at  a time  when  business  was 
dull.  Against  this  I kept  up  a 
vigorous  opposition,  but  could  not 
help  myself. 

On  New  Year’s  day  of  1856, 
through  the  encouragement  of  a 
maiden  sister  of  Captain  E.  B. 
Ward, — known  to  many  people  in 
Michigan  as  “Aunt  Emily,”  one 

This  autobiography  of  Jatuc*  J.  Hagcrman  is 
taken  from  the  data  fprnished  for  the  “History 
of  the  Class  of  *61,"  now  about  to  issue  from  the 
press.  The  compilers  of  the  History,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Alumnus,  were  so  charmed  and 
impressed  with  this  straightforward  story  of  a 
vigorous  life,  that  they  conspired  together  to 
print  it  here.  It  appears  entirely  without  Mr. 
Hagerman's  foreknowledge. 


of  the  Lord’s  Anointed, — I made  up 
my  mind  to  attend  the  University 
of  Michigan  if  I could  get  in.  Ev- 
ery minute  I could  steal  from  sleep 
or  work  was  spent  in  preparing 
myself,  without  a teacher. 

In  October,  1857,  I began  the 
scientific  course,  conditioned  in 
everything  excepting  geography. 
I had  never  before  been  so  far  from 
home.  My  first  railroad  journey 
was  from  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor. 
Probably  a greener  specimen  of  the 
genus  homo  never  entered  the 
University,  nor  one  more  ill  pre- 
pared for  entrance.  However,  I 
worked  hard,  and  before  the  cata- 
logue of  the  year  '5 7- '58  came  out, 
my  “conditions”  were  removed. 
I managed  to  get  on  with  the  class. 
The  professors  were  very  kind. 

In  April,  1859,  I ran  out  of 
money  and  got  a position  from  E. 
B.  Ward,  as  clerk  on  a steamboat 
running  between  Detroit  and  Buf- 
falo. The  duties  left  me  some 
leisure  time,  which  I used  dili- 
gently in  my  studies,  and  in  that 
way  managed  to  pass  my  examina- 
tions and  keep  up  with  my  class. 
I returned  to  the  University  about 
December  1.  From  April,  1859,  to 
the  end  of  my  course,  I was  absent 
four  months  of  every  college  year.  I 
do  not  look  upon  this  apparent  loss 
as  a real  one,  in  all  respects.  It 
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gave  me  the  money  I needed, 
taught  me  about  men  and  about 
business,  and  gave  me  no  time  to 
fool  away.  The  result  was,  that 
when  we  graduated  in  June,  1861, 
I was  probably  better  equipped  to 
begin  the  real  battle  of  life  than 
most  of  the  boys. 

I continued  as  steamboat  clerk 
on  the  Takes  until  the  end  of  1865, 
in  E.  B.  Ward’s  employ.  During 
the  winters  of  those  years  I was 
kept  busy  in  important  work, 
mostly  in  Chicago,  Montreal,  and 
Boston,  connected  with  Captain 
Ward’s  transportation  business. 
This  was  valuable  education. 

In  the  winter  of  1866,  Captain 
Ward  organized  the  Milwaukee 
Iron  Company,  to  build  a rolling 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  rail- 
road iron.  I was  sent  to  Milwau- 
kee as  secretary  and  general  busi- 
ness man  of  the  company.  It 
started  with  two  hundred  and  fifty' 
thousand  dollars  capital.  I knew 
nothing  about  the  iron  business, 
but  soon  learned.  The  business 
was  prosperous  and  grew  like  the 
prophet’s  gourd.  The  works  were 
rapidly  increased.  In  1879  we 
built  two  of  the  largest  blast  fur- 
naces in  the  United  States.  By 
the  end  of  1872  the  cash  capital 
of  the  company  was  three  millions; 
it  employed  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  manufactured  a va- 
riety of  iron  products.  I was  made 
general  manager  of  the  company 
in  1869,  and  had  charge  of  both 
business  and  technical  sides  of  it. 
Captain  Ward  died  in  January, 


1874,  and  I was  then  made  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

But  in  1873  had  come  the  great 
panic  and  with  it  terrible  losses  and 
disasters.  Captain  Ward's  affairs 
were  deeply’  involved,  and  in  1875 
the  ownership  of  the  Milwaukee 
Iron  Company  changed  hands. 
The  strain  of  1873  to  1876  was  too 
much  for  me,  and  I almost  broke 
down  in  health. 

In  1876  I organized  the  Menom- 
inee Mining  Company,  to  mine  iron 
ore  in  Menominee  County,  Mich- 
igan. My  associates  were  men  of 
the  highest  character.  We  got  the 
railroad  to  the  mines  in  October, 
1877,  and  shipped  ten  thousand 
tons  that  year.  In  the  year  1880 
we  shipped  one  million  tons.  We 
started  with  only  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  capital.  The 
shares  of  stock,  which  in  1876  cost 
us  fifty  dollars  each,  at  the  end  of 
1880  were  worth  forty -five  hundred 
dollars  each.  The  members  of  the 
company  worked  together  like 
wheels  in  a watch,  and  of  all  the 
enterprises  I ever  originated,  of  this 
I am  the  proudest.  But  from  the 
time  I began  it  to  the  end  of  1880, 
I never  saw  a well  day.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year,  I had  a hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs,  and  had  to 
quit  work. 

In  1881  I went  to  Europe  with 
all  my  family  and  remained  nearly 
three  years.  On  my  return  I was 
fairly  well,  but  the  doctors  said  I 
could  not  live  near  the  Lakes,  and 
we  went  to  Colorado  Springs. 

After  being  there  a year,  and  be- 
coming tired  of  idleness,  I took 
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hold  of  the  Colorado  Midland  Rail- 
road, then  existing  only  on  paper. 

I was  made  president  of  the  com- 
pany, raised  about  ten  million  dol- 
lars and  built  the  road.  The 
building  was  a most  difficult  piece 
of  work.  The  track  crosses  the 
Continental  Divide,  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  over  what  is  now  known  as 
“Hagerman  Pass.”  We  sold  the 
road  at  a profit  in  1889. 

In  the  meantime  I became  largely 
interested  in  mining,  mainly  in 
silver.  The  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
in  1893  was  terribly  disastrous  to 
many  in  Colorado.  I lost  nearly 
two  million  dollars  in  a few  months 
by  the  drop  in  silver,  and  in  things 
dependent  for  their  value  on  the 
price  of  silver.  However,  I did 
not  whine,  nor  vote  for  Bryan. 

I became  interested  in  irrigation 
in  the  Pecos  Valley  in  1889,  and  I 
built  about  four  hundred  miles  of 
railroad  to  open  it  up  to  the  world. 

I sold  the  railroad  a year  ago. 

Hereafter  we  shall  probably  live 
here  near  Roswell  most  of  the  time, 
as  the  climate  agrees  with  me.  I 
am  now  out  of  active  business.  We 
have  a beautiful  irrigated  farm  here 
of  seven  thousand  acres.  On  it  is " 
an  apple  orchard  of  sixty  thousand 


trees.  I am  trying  to  take  it  easy. 

Looking  backward  forms  one  of 
my  occasional  occupations  or  rec- 
reations. I look  forward  with 
hope. 

Few  days  of  my  life  have  passed 
without  thanking  God  for  the  good 
I got  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Of  all  the  men  I have  ever 
known,  my  classmates,  and  other 
friends  made  there,  are  the  nearest 
to  my  heart.  Among  the  teachers, 
Tappan,  White,  Wood,  Cooley, 
and  others  I might  name,  have  been 
a perpetual  inspiration.  How  little 
one  knows  what  an  important  first 
step  in  life  may  mean. 

If  I had  my  life  to  live  over 
I would  do  less  work,  make  the 
other  fellows  do  more,  and  would 
have  more  time  left  for  rest,  and 
for  a kind  of  growth  which  we 
all  feel  the  need  of  more  and  more 
as  we  approach  the  great  change, 
which  I firmly  believe  is  the  real 
beginning  of  life. 

But  this  is  leading  up  to  what 
can  better  be  discussed  on  the  other 
side,  when  we  shall  all  know  more 
about  it,  and  when  the  grand  old 
class  of  '61  can  have  a full  meeting, 
with  Dr.  Tappan  in  the  chair. 
South  Spring  Ranch, 

Roswell,  N.  Mex. 


The  Tappan  Bible 


THE  University  has  received 
from  Gabriel  Campbell , ’65, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  the  family  Bible  of 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan.  The  book 
is  an  octavo  of  1214  pages,  and  was 


printed  for  the  American  Bible 
Society,  in  1834,  as  a third  edition. 
It  is  still  in  good  condition,  except 
for  a slight  break  in  the  cover  at 
the  back. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about 
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the  volume  is  the  family  record  in 
Dr.  Tappan’s  handwriting.  Dr. 
Tappan's  marriage  is  noted  thus: — 
Henry  P.  Tappan 
to 

Julia  Livingston 
April  17th,  1828 
By 

Rev.  Dr.  Perrine  of 
Auburn  Theo.  Sem. 

Under  the  heading  “Births” 
appear  these  entries: — 

Caroline,  Nov.  11th,  1829 
John  Livingston,  Aug.  5th,  1831 
Anna  Lydia,  Nov.  22nd,  1832 
Rebecca  Lloyd,  May  27th,  1836 


Anne  DeWitt,  May  22nd,  1838 

The  last  page  gives  a touching 
picture  of  the  sorrow  that  came  to 
the  family.  Here  stands  written : — 

Caroline,  March  6th,  1831 
Anna  Lydia,  Aug.  29th,  1833 
Anne  DeWitt,  Dec.  7th,  1843 
“And  He  took  them  up  in  his  arms, 
put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them.''  Mark  X 16 
“Oh!  when  a Mother  meets  on  high 
The  Babes  she  lost  in  infancy, 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears, 
The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night, 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 

An  overpayment  of  delight?” 


E-ditorial  Remarks 


IT  SEEMS  to  be  settled  that  the 
same  general  policy  which  has 
inspired  the  Inlander  during  the 
past  two  years,  is  to  continue. 
The  students  who  have  made  the 
magazine  what  it  now  is  leave  col- 
lege at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
those  who  succeed  to  the  control 
are  active  members  of  the  present 
staff  and  are  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  present  board. 

The  Inlander  has  had  during  the 
year  a literary  ideal.  The  pages 
from  month  to  month  are  proof  of 
the  statement.  The  March  issue, 
for  example,  does  not  suggest  that 
it  was  edited  by  a different  mind 
and  pen  from  those  which  brought 
out  the  issue  of  November.  Each 
number,  also,  has  shown  an  indi- 
vidual plan. 


The  Inlander  aims  to  foster  liter- 
ary spirit  among  the  students,  and 
there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the 
assertion  that  it  has  been  in  a 
measure  successful.  The  maga- 
zine occupies  today  a larger  place 
in  the  student  life  than  for  several 
years  previously. 

A sure  index  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  hard  work  experienced  at 
the  start  in  securing  suitable  con- 
tributions has  materially  lessened. 
Hard  work  is  required  yet;  but  not 
so  much  of  it  as  formerly'. 

A literary  magazine  for  and  by 
the  students,  devoted  to  Michigan 
traditions,  is  worth  something  to 
the  University.  The  Inlander 
doubtless  is  not  ideal ; but  of  far 
more  practical  importance,  it  has 
of  late  had  an  ideal. 
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THE  FIRST  CHICAGO  GAME 


Athletics 

THE  FIRST  ILLINOIS  GAME 

The  baseball  season  opened,  after  a 
few  preliminary  home  games  with  the 
Detroit  American  league  team,  with  a 
game  at  Champaign,  on  April  12,  with 
the  University  of  Illinois.  It  was  strictly 
an  Illinois  day,  as  for  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  she  took  the  opening  game 
with  Michigan,  the  score  standing  7 
to  3.  Illinois  struck  her  pace  in  the 
second  by  scoring  three  runs  on  a home 
run  by  Parker,  with  Ashmore  and 
Matthews  on  bases,  each  of  whom  had 
reached  first  on  balls.  Michigan  scored 
a run  in  the  fourth  by  Snow,  who  hit 
safe,  and  was  then  brought  in  by  a hit 
by  Redden.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
same  inning,  Illinois  duplicated  her 
work  of  the  second.  Ashmore  hit; 
Matthews  went  to  first  on  Campbell’s 
error;  Parker,  on  balls;  and  then  all 
three  came  home  on  a hit  by  Cook. 
Cook  in  the  sixth  knocked  out  a home 
run  and  brought  in  Illinois’s  last  score. 
Michigan  failed  to  score  from  the  sec- 
ond till  the  ninth,  when  a hit  by  Camp- 
bell was  followed  with  a home  run  by 
Snow. 

The  score: — 

MICHIGAN 


R H P A K 

Roche,  rf 0 2 2 0 0 

Watson,  lb  0 0 9 0 1 

Campbell.  2b 1 1 1 2 2 

Snow.  II 12  5 10 

Utley,  p 1 2 0 2 0 

Stripp*  c 0 1 3 0 1 

Redden,  cf 0 l 3 o o 

Hibbard.  3b. 0 0 0 0 0 

Moore.  0 0 16  0 


Total 3 9 24  11  4 

ILLINOIS 

K H P A K 

Cook,  cf  1 3 3 0 0 

Stein'ell.  3b 0 10  11 

Stahl,  c C 0 8 1 0 

Develde,  rf 0 0 0 0 0 

Higgins.  If 0 0 0 0 0 

Aahmore.  lb.... 2 2 9 0 0 

Mathews.  2b 2 0 4 0 0 

Parker,  as  2 112  2 

Lundgren,  p 0 0 2 5 0 


Total 7 7 27  9 3 

Innings 1 23456789 

Michigan 00010000  2-3 

Illinois 0 3 0 3 0 1 9 0 •— 7 


Stolen  bases— Roche.  Snow,  Cook  (2).  Ashmore 
(4).  Mathews,  Parker.  Hibbard.  Home  runs— 
Parker.  Cook.  Snow.  Double  play— Snow  to 
Moore.  Struck  out— By  Utley.  Parker:  by  Lund- 
gren.  Utley  (2),  Campbell  (2), Stripp.  Snow.  Red- 
den. Watson.  Bases  on  balls  Off  Utley.  5:  off 
Lundgren,  4.  Hit  by  pitchei— Stripp.  Passed 
balls— Stahl  (2).  Time— 1:55.  Umpire  -Cantillou. 


The  second  game  of  the  spring  trip 
was  played  with  Chicago  at  Marshall 
Field  on  the  following  Monday,  and  re- 
sulted even  more  disastrously  for  Mich- 
gan  than  the  one  with  Illinois.  Neither 
team  scored  in  the  first,  and  then  Mich- 
igan started  the  runs  in  the  second, 
Chicago  duplicating  the  work  in  her 
half.  At  the  close  of  the  next  inning 
Chicago  led  by  two,  and  then  Michigan 
closed  the  gap  and  ran  one  ahead  in  the 
fourth.  In  tne  fifth,  however,  Chicago 
rallied  and  then  came  Michigan’s  Water- 
loo, Chicago  getting  seven  men  in  before 
the  inning  closed.  Sloan  opened  for  Chi- 
cago with  a single,  and  on  the  attempt 
to  catch  him  at  second,  Sunderland 
reached  first.  On  a trick  throw  to 
Campbell  by  Stripp,  Sunderland  went  to 
second  and  Sloan  scored.  MacClyment 
was  ggiven  a base  by  Utley,  and  then 
Merrifield  hit.  After  errors  by  Watson 
and  Moore,  and  another  single  by  Ells- 
worth, the  clearing  of  the  smoke  re- 
vealed that  Chicago  had  had  eleven  men 
at  bat  and  that  seven  of  them  had 
scored.  Chicago  made  it  two  more  in 
the  next  inning  and  then  in  the  ninth, 
Michigan  raised  her  score  to  seven. 

The  score: — 


CHICAGO 


R 

Sloan,  cf. 1 

Sunderland,  ss 2 

Harper,  c 2 

M'Clyment.  2b 1 

Merrifield.  lb.  .......  2 

Smith,  If 3 

Patrick,  3b 1 

Ellsworth,  p 1 

Rooney,  rf ...................  1 


H P A E 
14  0 0 
12  0 0 
0 7 0 0 
0 0 13 
18  0 2 
2 2 0 0 
14  11 
10  6 1 
2 0 0 1 


Total. 


14  9 27  8 8 


R H P A K 


Watson,  lb 

Campbell.  2b 

- 

2 

1 

2 

1 

* 6 
1 

1 2 
0 2 

Snow.  If 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

Utley,  p 

1 

1 

2 

4 0 

Stripp.  c 

1 

1 

9 

2 3 

0 

0 

2 

1 0 

1 

2 

2 

0 1 

Moore,  ss 

0 

0 

2 

1 4 

Innings . 

.1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 8 

9 

Michigan 

.0 

2 1 

3 0 

0 

0 o 

1—7 

Chicago .... 

.0 

2 3 

0 7 

2 

0 0 

*—14 

Bases  on  balls— Off  Utley.  4;  off  Elsworth.  5. 
Struck  out— By  Utley.  5;  by  Ellsworth,  6.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball— Stripp.  Snow  (2).  Roche.  Watson. 
Two-base  hit— Sunderland.  Three-base  hit 

—Smith.  Double  play- -Redden  to  Watson.  Wild 
pilches— Ellsworth.  Utley.  Passed  balls— Stripp 
Stolen  bases— Sloan  (2).  Harper.  Merrifield.  Pat- 
rick. Rooney.  Watson  t2).  Campbell.  Sacrifice 
Hits— Sunderland.  Rooney.  Roche.  Campbell. 
Snow.  Time  of  game— 2:00.  Umpire — Tindill. 
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TUB  FIRST  BELOIT  CAMS 

The  fates  pursued  Michigan  to  Beloit, 
where  on  April  15,  she  lost  to  the  Wis- 
consin college  by  a score  of  4 to  6. 
Verburg  replaced  Utley  in  the  box,  and 
pitched  a comparatively  steady  game 
when  his  inexperience  and  lack  of  prac- 
tice is  considered.  The  scoring  started 
in  the  first.  Michigan  made  two  runs, 
Roche  reaching  first  on  a hit  and  steal- 
ing second.  Watson  walked,  Campbell 
sacrificed,  and  then  Roche  and  Watson 
came  in  on  Snow's  single.  Watson 
again  scored  in  the  third  on  a home  run, 
and  Redden  brought  in  the  fourth  run 
in  the  next  inning,  getting  a safety  hit, 
going  to  third  on  a high  throw,  and 
scoring  on  Hibbard’s  single. 

Beloit  made  her  first  run  in  the  third 
inning,  and  before  its  close  had  scored 
three  times.  K.  Merrill  went  to  first  on 
Watson’s  error,  and  then  scored  on  a 
stolen  base  and  a wild  throw  by 
Matthews.  Morey  reached  first  on  Hib- 
bard’s error,  stole  second,  and  came 
in  on  a hit  by  Cronkhite,  who  in  turn 
scored  on  Loranger 's  fly.  The  score 
was  tied  in  the  fifth  by  Slater's  rnn,  and 
then  in  seventh,  Beloit  cinched  the  game 
by  two  runs,  Cotton  and  Brown  both 
reaching  first  by  being  hit  by  pitched 
balls,  and  scoring  on  Watson’s  error. 

The  Beloit  game  closed  the  spring 
trip  among  the  western  colleges,  and  for 
the  first  time  Michigan  failed  to  win  a 
game.  The  results  are  in  large  measure 
accountable  to  the  green  material  from 
which  the  team  by  necessity  w as  selected. 
But  still  the  fact  that  the  errors  exceeded 
by  a third  the  scores,  does  not  speak  very 
well  of  even  raw  material.  After  the 
game  with  Beloit,  the  remainder  of  the 
week  was  occupied  with  games  with  some 
of  the  smaller  Michigan  colleges,  and 
amateur  teams  about  Detroit,  in  which 
Michigan  came  off  victor  with  varying 
scores. 

The  score: — 

MICHIGAN 

AB  R H O A B 

Roche,  r f 4 1110  0 

Watson,  lb  4 2 1 5 0 2 

Campbell.  2b 4 0 113  0 

Snow.  1 1 4 0 2 4 0 0, 

Matthews,  c 4 0 0 4 1 1 

Redden,  c f.. 4 12  6 10 

Hibbard.  3b 4 0 110  2 

Moore,  s a... 2 0 0 2 1 0 

Verburg.  p.. .....  4 0 0 0 3 0 


Totals.  34  4 8 24  9 5 

BELOIT 

AB  R H O A E 

Slater.  2b 5 12  3 10 

Brown,  ss 3 1116  1 

A.  Merrill,  c 2 0 0 5 1 1 

E.  Merrill.  II 4 1 l u 0 1 

Morey,  p — 3 10  15  0 


Cronkhite.  lb. 4 l 1 14  0 0 

Loranger.  3b  4 0 l 1 3 0 

Calland.  r f 3 0 0 0 0 0 

Mills,  r f 10  0 10  0 

Cotton,  c f 3 1110  0 


Totals  32  6 7 27  16  3 

Innings- 123456789 

Michigan 201  10000  0-4 

Beloit 00031020*6 


Home  run — Wilson.  Sacrifice  hit— Campbell. 
Stolen  bases— Roche.  Watson  2.  Redden  2.  A. 
Merrill.  Morey.  First  base  on  balls- By  Morey 
5;  by  Verburg  3.  Hit  by  pitcher- Roche.  Moore, 
Brown.  Cotton.  Struck  out— By  Verturg  1,  by 
Morey  5.  Time— 1:40.  Umpire— Cantillon.  At- 
tendance— 600. 

THU  SECOND  BULOIT  GAME 

The  first  home  game  of  the  season  w as 
played  on  April  26,  and  despite  the  cold, 
drizzling  rain,  resulted  in  the  first  real 
victory  of  the  season  for  Michigan. 
Coach  Sexton  had  been  at  wfork  the 
previous  week,  and  had  strengthened  the 
two  weakest  places  of  the  infield,  Killian, 
*02,  being  played  at  short  stop  and 
Schiappacasse,  *02/,  at  third. 

Michigan  began  her  work  at  once 
when  Roche,  who  had  reached  first  by 
being  hit  by  a pitched  ball,  came  in  on 
a double  by  Snow.  In  the  third  four 
more  were  added,  Roche  reaching  first 
on  Cronkhite's  error,  and  second  on 
Watson’s  single.  Campbell  hit,  and  then 
Snow  brought  in  the  tworunson  a single. 
Utley  hit,  and  on  E.  Merrill’s  wild  throw 
from  left  field,  the  bases  were  cleared, 
making  the  score  Michigan  5,  Beloit  3. 
Beloit  had  scored  three  runs  in  the  first 
half  of  the  third,  and  then  duplicated 
the  trick  in  the  fourth,  again  giving  her 
the  lead.  Campbell  scored  in  the  sixth, 
tying  the  score;  and  then  in  the  eighth 
Michigan  made  two,  and  in  the  ninth 
another,  making  the  final  score  9 to  6 in 
the  home  team's  favor. 

The  score: — 

MICHIGAN 


R H P A E 

Roche,  r f 2 110  0 

Watson,  lb  - 2 2 11  2 l 

Campbell.  2b 1 0 4 4 2 

Snow  l f 2 3 0 0 0 

Utley,  p 2 2 4 6 2 

Killian,  ss 0 12  10 

Redden,  cf 0 1 0 0 0 

Stripp.  c . 0 0 5 0 0 

Schiappacasse,  3b 0 0 0 3 1 

Totals 9 10  27  16  6 

BELOIT 

Slater.  2b.  „ 112  3 1 

Blown,  ss  ........  0 2 0 2 0 

A.  Menll,  c 0 0 4 2 0 

E Mernl.  If 0 110  1 

Cronkhite.  lb 1 1 14  0 2 

Morey,  p 110  3 0 

Loranger.  3b.. 1 0 0 3 0 

Mills,  cf 1110  1 

Calland.  rf ...  10  10  0 

Totals 6 7 * 23  13  5 


•Killianlout  (or  running  out  of  base  line. 
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Innings 123456789 

Michigan 1 0 4 C 1 0 2 1 •— 9 

Beloit 00330000  0—6 


Two-base  hit— Snow.  Sacrifice  hits— Brown, 
Lorsngcr.  Milt*  Stolen  bases— Roche  (2).  Utley. 
Doable  olaya — Schiaopacasse.  Watson  and  Camp- 
bell: Killian  and  Watson:  Brown.  Slater  and 
Cronkhite.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Utley  1:  off 
Morey  3.  Hit  by  pitched  ball— Roche.  Redden. 
Stripp.  Struck  out— By  Utley  4;  by  Morey  3. 
Passed  balls— Stripp.  2.  Umpire — Byron.  At- 
tendance— 500. 

TRACK 

Active  out-of-door  training  for  the 
track  team  began  after  the  spring  recess, 
though  a number  stayed  over  during 
the  vacation  to  take  advantage  of  the 
time.  The  inclement  weather  prevail- 
ing through  April,  however,  has  made 
it  impossible  to  get  as  much  out  of  the 
work  as  ought  to  have  been  obtained 
this  late  in  the  season.  Bnt  with  all 
that,  Trainer  Fitzpatrick  has  the  work 
so  well  advanced  that  in  many  of  the 
events  it  is  possible  to  forecast  the  prob- 
able results.  This  is  largely  confined  to 
the  weight  events,  however,  as  at  this 
time  the  first  “try-out”  in  the  sprints 
and  distances  has  not  been  run. 

In  the  shot-put  the  work  of  Snow  and 
Robinson  indoors  augurs  well  for  the 
outdoor  contests,  and  ought  to  give 
Michigan  likely  chances  in  that  event  in 
the  big  meet.  The  sickness  of  Shorts 
has  taken  him  out  of  the  hammer  throw, 
and  of  all  athletics  for  that  matter. 
Reid,  the  sub-fullback  on  the  Varsity, 
has  been  showing  up  remarkably  well 
with  the  hammer,  and  the  first  of  this 
week,  threw  it  126  feet,  within  less  than 
four  feet  of  the  Intercollegiate  record. 
Snow  has  already  equalled  the  record 
in  the  discus  throw. 

In  the  field  events,  little  has  been 
done  in  vaulting,  as  Captain  D'Vorak  is 
laid  up  with  a lame  side,  and  Fisbleigh 
has  not  been  out  as  yet.  He  is  a be- 
liever in  short  training.  Armstrong  is 
training,  both  for  the  high  and  broad 
jumps,  and  in  the  former  will  compete 
with  Snow,  who  bettered  him  indoors 
by  going  six  feet.  Miller,  the  other 
six-footer  indoors,  is  ineligible.  Nufer 
and  Clark,  who  was  a candidate  for  the 
high  jump  last  year,  are  also  candidates 
in  the  broad  jump.  Clark  and  Barret  are 
out  for  the  high  jump,  and  Udell  is 
training  for  the  pole-vault. 

The  dashes  have  Hahn  and  Nufer  as 
the  most  likely  men,  and  in  the  distance 
runs,  Foster  andHarpham  lead  the  half- 
milers ; Nufer,  Herrnstein , Sturgeon , and 
Ralston,  the  quarter-milers;  Perry  and 
Hall,  the  milers;  and  Kellogg  and  Waite, 
the  two  milers.  No  time  has  been  taken  in 
any  of  these  events.  The  hurdles  have 


less  material  than  the  other  events,  as 
only  Nufer  and  Fishleigh  can  as  yet  be 
counted  upon  to  do  much  in  those  events. 
Galt,  who  showed  up  fairly  well  in  the 
gym,  is  also  out,  but  new  at  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  training  table  was  started  April 
27,  and  the  following  men  have  been 
taken  on:  Captain  D’Vorak,  Hahn, 

Nufer,  Herrnstein,  Foster,  Hall, Kellogg, 
Armstrong,  and  Robinson.  Others  will 
be  added  as  they  show  form. 

The  first  contest  will  be  the  annual 
Chicago  dual  meet  at  Chicago,  May  17. 
Two  weeks  later  will  come  the  Inter- 
collegiate. On  the  17th  will  also  come 
the  Interscholastic  at  Ferry  Field.  The 
list  of  entries  promises  to  be  larger  than 
ever  before. 

ALL -FRESH  MAN  BA3BBALL 
Coach  Sexton  has  issued  a call  for  an 
All-Freshman  team,  and  will  endeavor  to 
make  it  a permanent  source  of  Varsity 
material  for  future  teams.  The  plan 
worked  well  in  football  last  fall. 

THE  ILLNESS  OF  SHORTS^ 
Captain  Bruce  Shorts,  who  has  been  so 
critically  ill  with  appendicitis,  is  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  operation . The  case 
was  one  of  the  most  serious  ever  treated 
by  the  Ann  Arbor  physicians,  and  came 
very  near  proving  fatal.  Shorts  will  be 
unable  in  the  future  to  take  part  in  ath- 
letics, thns  necessitating  the  election  of 
a new  captain.  Weeks,  Sweeley,  and 
Herrnstein  are  mentioned  for  the  place. 

SIMONS  JOINS  STAFF  OF  OUTING. 
Frank  S.  Simons,  *98,  of  Detroit, 
formerly  athletic  editor  of  the  Alumnus, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  of  college 
newspaper  men,  has  been  selected  by 
Caspar  Whitney  as  the  western  represen- 
tative of  Outing . Mr.  Simons  is  a prac- 
ticing attorney,  with  offices  in  the  Ham- 
mond Bldg.,  Detroit. 

NEW  MEMBERS  OF  CONFERENCE 
Petitions  have  been  received  by  the 
Western  Intercollegiate  Conference,  from 
Beloit,  Notre  Dame,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Yankton  College,  asking 
admission  to  the  Conference  Track  and 
Field  Meet,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  May 
30  and  31.  As  at  present  constituted 
only  the**  big  nine’’  western  universi- 
ties arc  members.  The  petitions,  how- 
ever, have  been  received  with  favor.  A 
long  list  of  questions  as  to  the  standing 
of  their  athletes  and  athletic  history  has 
been  sent  to  each  of  the  petitioners,  and 
upon  the  answers  received  will  depend 
the  privilege  of  admission . The  answers 
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will  be  looked  over  by  the  alumni  com- 
mittee in  Chicago,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  committee’s  being  unable  to  decide, 
the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  eligi- 
bility committee  of  the  Conference. 


Campus 

SIGNS  OP  SPRING 

The  advent  of  spring  on  the  Campus 
is  made  manifest  by  several  signs  beside 
those  of  which  spring  poets  usually 
sing.  To  be  sure,  the  Campus  has  its 
full  share  of  green  grass,  budding  leaves, 
birds,  squirrels,  and  sunshine;  but  more 
conspicuous,  perhaps,  than  these  are  the 
crowded  tennis  courts  and  the  numerous 
surveying  parties  from  the  engineering 
department;  the  groups  of  students  sit- 
ting on  the  benches  or  lounging  in  the 
grass,  all  more  or  less  afflicted  with 
“spring  fever”;  and  the  billboards 
gaudy  with  posters  announcing  the 
baseball  games.  The  numerous  mortar- 
boards and  occasional  gowns  of  the 
seniors  testify  to  the  fact  that  Com- 
mencement is  not  far  away;  and  it  is 
patent  to  all  observers  that  the  feminine 
portion  of  the  Campus  population  has 
been  home  for  vacation,  and  has  taken 
the  opportunity  of  replenishing  its  ward- 
robe. One  or  two  of  the  customary  signs 
are  lacking.  As  yet,  no  shaven  heads 
have  made  their  appearance;  the  flag- 
pole remains  undisturbed ; and  itisprol>- 
able  that  peace  may  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  sophomores  and  freshmen. 

The  boat-house  men  and  livery  men 
are  busy;  the  boulevard  and  the  other 
favorite  walks  seem  not  to  have  dimin- 
ished in  popularity ; and  everyone  ap- 
pears inclined  to  make  the  most  of  the 
last  six  weeks,  in  many  respects  the 
most  pleasant,  of  the  college  year. 

MAY  FESTIVAL 

It  was  with  some  consternation  that 
the  May  Festival  management  received 
word  from  Frau  Gadski  that  she  in- 
tended to  break  her  contract  to  appear 
here  this  month.  They  immediately  set 
out  to  find  some  one  to  take  her  place, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  Sara  Ander- 
son, who  has  appeared  here  several 
times,  and  who  has  studied  the  part  of 
“Elizabeth”  with  Frau  Cosima  Wag- 
ner at  Beyreuth. 

'03  MICHIGANKNSIAN  BOARD 

The  junior  lit-engineer  independents 
held  an  election  April  26,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  representatives  for  next 
year's  Michiganensian  board.  Thurlow 


E.  Coon  was  chosen  managing  editor, 
with  Douglas  MacDuff,  John  Ross,  and 
Harry  M.  Comins  as  associates.  In  the 
fraternity  caucus,  held  April  29,  Law- 
rence W.  Smith  was  chosen  business 
manager,  with  Wilfred  B.  Shaw,  Robert 
J.  Cutting,  ahd  Miss  Pearl  Taylor  as 
associate  editors.  The  law  department 
associates  have  not  yet  been  chosen. 

ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  election  of  the  Oratorical 
Association  was  held  just  before  the 
spring  recess.  The  election  was  by  the 
Australian  ballot  system,  and  resulted  in 
a complete  victory  for  the  law  ticket,  the 
lits  falling  to  elect  a single  reprentative. 

s.  L.  A. 

The  annual  election  of  electors  of 
the  Students*  Lecture  Association  took 
place  April  26.  Mr.  Charles  Loomis 
proved  the  winner  in  the  law  depart- 
ment, the  eight  electors  chosen  from 
that  department  being  all  pledged  to 
him.  The  eight  electors  from  the  liter- 
ary department  are  pledged  to  John 
Robinson,  president  of  the  *03  lit- 
engineers.  The  dental  department  has 
one  elector,  and  the  medical  department 
two.  As  the  dental  elector  is  a Loomis 
man,  the  medical  electors  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Both  are  said  to  favor 
Robinson.  The  electors  meet  May  2, 
after  this  issue  of  the  Alumnus  has 
gone  to  press. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Association  shows  a profit  for  the 
year  of  four  hundred  dollars,  but,  as  last 
year’s  deficit  was  six  hundred  dollars, 
there  is  still  two  hundred  dollars  indebt* 
edness  to  be  assumed  by  the  next  year’s 
board. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  University 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  in  McMillan  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  April  25,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pence,  of  Detroit,  acting  as  toast- 
master. During  the  evening  several  se- 
lections were  rendered  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  quartette,  and  a number  of  toasts 
were  given  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  hall  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  college  banners. 

MINNESOTA  DEBATE 

Michigan’s  long  record  of  victories  in 
debate  was  again  broken  in  the  contest 
with  Minnesota,  which  took  place  in 
Chicago  April  4.  The  resolution  at  is- 
sue was  that  the  best  interests 

of  the  United  States  forbid 

our  permanently  holding  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands,  Minnesota  having  the 
affirmative.  The  decision  of  the  judges 
was  unanimously  in  favor  of  Minnesota. 
Michigan  was  represented  by  Hugo 
Sonnenschein,  Andrew  J.  O’Conor,  and 
Leonard  O.  Meigs. 

1902  M1CHICANBNSIAN 

The  Michiganensian  of  1902  has  come 
and  gone.  That  is,  all  the  copies  of  the 
dollar  edition  have  been  sold  at  a date 
when,  in  previous  years,  the  volume 
has  been  still  on  the  press  or  in  the 
bindery.  In  appearance  it  surpasses 
anything  yet  published  by  a senior 
class  here,  and  the  contents  are  unusu- 
ally complete  and  interesting. 

ENGINEERS’  TRIP 

The  juniors  of  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering  departments  took 
an  extensive  inspection  trip  during  the 
spring  recess.  About  twenty-five  stu- 
dents, under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Allen  and  Mr.  Anderson,  visited  the 
principal  points  of  interest  from  an 
engineer’s  standpoint,  in  Toledo,  Pitts- 
burg, Washington,  Philadelphia,  Beth- 
lehem, and  Niagara  Falls.  The  trip 
proved  unusually  pleasant  as  well  as 
profitable  to  everyone. 

FRESHMAN  BANQUET 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
the  freshmen  held  their  bauquet  and 
dance  at  Granger’s,  undisturbed  by  the 
sophomores.  The  event  took  place 
April  4,  and  the  date  was  kept  secret 
until  within  a few  days  of  the  appointed 
time,  when  the  sophomores  found  it  out. 
They  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
kidnap  the  toastmaster,  and  the  fresh- 
men retaliated  by  abducting  one  of  the 
sophs  and  holding  him  as  a hostage  for 
the  safety  of  their  men.  It  was  discovered 
on  the  day  of  the  banquet  that  he  was  in 
captivity  in  a hotel  inYpsilanti,  guarded 
by  a deputation  of  freshmen,  but  his 
rescue  was  not  effected  before  the  ban- 
quet bad  taken  place. 

The  freshman  toastmaster  and  presi- 
dent were  escorted  to  the  hall  by  strong 
bodyguards,  but  this  precaution  proved 
unnecessary,  as  the  whole  block  in 
front  of  Granger’s  was  patrolled  by 
special  police. 

Mr.  Seymour  Finney  acted  as  toast- 
master, and  the  following  toasts  were 
responded  to:  — 

Michigan — T.  H.  Owens. 

Our  Girls— F.  G.  White. 

President  Angell — F.  M.  Brennan. 

Athletics — R.  A.  H.  Thompson. 


The  Boys  of  *05 — Miss  M.  L.  Dickin- 
son. 

The  Faculty — E.  J.  Wohlgemuth. 

The  Independents- W.  H.  Foote. 

Fraternities— R.  A.  Brown. 

Following  the  banauet,  a program  of 
twenty  numbers  was  danced.  Mesdames 
Angell,  Herdman,  McLaughlin,  Hutch- 
ins, and  Vaughan,  acted  as  chaperones. 


University  News 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  Shirley  W. 
Smith.  '97,  University  Editor.  By  action  of  the 
Board  of  Keaents  it  is  made  an  official  record  of 
the  University. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  REGENTS 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  met  April  23  and  the 
following  business  was  transacted:  — 

It  was  voted  that  the  University  should 
pay  its  proportion  of  the  cost  of  paving 
State  St.  from  North  University  Ave.  to 
South  University  Ave.  The  city  of 
Ann  Arbor  will  pay  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  cost  and  pave  the  cross- 
ings, and  the  property  holders  and  the 
University  will  share  equally  the  cost  of 
the  remainder.  The  pavement  will  be 
of  asphalt  block. 

Professor  Martin  L.  D’Ooge,  executor 
of  the  Palmer  estate,  turned  over  a check 
of  $20,000  for  the  building  of  the  Palmer 
Ward  at  the  University  hospital. 

It  was  decided  to  allow  the  depart- 
ments to  print  special  announcements 
setting  forth  details  which  would  nec- 
essarily be  left  out  of  the  general  cata- 
logue. 

Frederick  A.  Gill  was  given  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  S. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  adver- 
tise for  bids  on  the  construction  work  of 
the  new  engineering  building  as  soon  as 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  plans  have 
been  made  by  Professor  Cooley  and  Su- 
perintendent Reeve. 

The  request  of  the  senior  literary  class 
to  erect  a drinking  fountain  on  the  Cam- 
pus was  granted. 

The  construction  of  the  Palmer  Ward 
was  let  to  Koch  Brothers,  of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  University  Hospital  was  allowed 
four  additional  nurses. 

Through  Secretary  Wade,  Gabriel 
Campbell,  ’65,  who  is  now  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College,  pre- 
sented the  University  of  Michigan 
with  the  family  Bible  of  Henry  P.  Tap- 
pan,  the  first  president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Through  Raymond  C.  Davis,  librarian 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  A.  Phelpt 
Stokes,  of  Yale  University,  presented 
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tbe  University  of  Michigan  library  with 
the  Yale  Bicentennial  Publications  of 
twenty-nine  volumes. 

SUGAR  OP  MILK  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

A.  II.  Sabin,  of  New  York  City,  lec- 
tured before  the  students  in  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  recently,  on 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  milk.  A 
dozen  years  ago  the  sugar  of  milk  used 
in  this  country  was  wholly  imported. 
Now  the  article  is  an  important  export. 
Then  it  cost  thirty  cents  per  pound;  now 
its  cost  to  the  maker  is  about  fifteen 
cents  per  pound,  although  it  is  of  purer 
quality  than  that  of  the  former  product 
of  foreign  markets.  The  American 
method  of  manufacture  was  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Sabin  upon  methods  still  in  use, 
though  he  is  not  now  engaged  at  all  in 
the  industry  Its  use  is  increasing  in 
specially  prepared  foods  for  infants  and 
for  invalids.  It  might  well  be  supplied 
in  the  food  market  under  its  own  name, 
for  certain  dietetic  uses. 

GIFTS  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  O.,  has 
presented  the  department  of  naval  archi- 
tecture in  the  University  of  Michigan 
with  sets  of  plans  typical  of  steamers  on 
the  great  lakes  and  of  the  engines  used  in 
these  boats. 


George  H.  Rebec,  junior  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, spoke  before  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  of  Detroit,  April  3,  on  “Thelnter- 
•ontinuity  of  American  Life.” 


Dr.  Warren  W.  Florer,  instructor  in 
German  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gave,  during  the  spring  recess,  to  the 
modern  language  departments  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  a series  of  lectures  on  his 
system  of  using  the  direct  method  of 
teaching  German.  During  his  stay  at 


Oberlin,  Dr.  Florer  lectured  on  “Suder- 
mann,  the  Novelist.’ 1 


The  paper  on  “Victor  Hugo,  the  Nov- 
elist,” read  by  Moritz  Levi,  assistant 
professor  of  French  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  the  recent  Victor  Hugo 
Commemoration,  will  appear  shortly  in 
the  Forum.  * 


Frederick  C.  Newcombe,  junior  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan , has  an  article  on” Rheotropism 
of  Roots”  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Botanical  Gazette , of  Chicago.  This  is 
the  second  of  a series  of  three  appearing 
monthly  in  this  magazine. 


Professor  G.  8.  Williams,  of  Cornell 
University,  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  the  class  of  *89,  lectured 
on  the  “Measurement  of  Water”  before 
an  audience  of  students  at  the  latter 
University  April  26. 


The  April  number  of  Municipal  En- 
gineering contains  an  article  on  “Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  in  American 
Cities,’'  by  John  A.  Fairlie,  assistant 
professor  of  administrative  law  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


Herbert  C.  Sadler,  junior  professor  of 
naval  architecture  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  April  22  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  from  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 


Dr.  Karl  E.  Guthe,  assistant  professor 
of  physics  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, lately  gave  a lecture  before  the 
Engineering  Society,  at  Ann  Arbor. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments with  the  thermo-telephone,  the 
“singing”  and  the  “speaking”  arc 
light.  The  arc  whistled  and  transmitted 
conversation,  songs,  and  violin  music 
with  perfect  distinctness.  The  lecture 
will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Western 
Electrician . 


STUDENTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  BY  STATES  AND  COUNTIES 

The  1901-1902  calendar  of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  now  in  press  and  will 
be  issued  shortly.  The  following  statistics  show  the  attendance  by  states  in  the 
different  departments 


* State 

Literary 

Engin- 

eering 

Med- 

ical 

Law 

Phar- 

macy 

Homeo- 

pathic 

Dental 

Som- 
mer S. 

Total 

Michigan.. 

Illinois 

941 

355 

246 

303 

42 

33 

138 

104 

2162 

118 

30 

36 

118 

5 

3 

5 

12 

327 

Ohio 

77 

28 

32 

72 

7 

3 

16 

14 

249 

Indiana 

53 

6 

17 

47 

1 

5 

2 

14 

145 
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144 

Pennsylvania 

25 

3 

17 

42 

2 

3 

2 

8 

102 

Iowa  

29 

6 

12 

33 

2 

3 

85 

Missouri  

17 

6 

3 

21 

1 

10 

58 

Wisconsin 

10 

1 

8 

10 

1 

2 

1 

33 

California  

S 

2 

2 

9 

1 

i 

20 

Kansas 

9 

3 

13 

l 

26 

Minnesota 

16 

3 

10 

1 

l 

2 

33 

Colorado 

7 

1 

1 

9 

l 

4 

23 

Nebraska... 

1 

1 

4 

11 

2 

19 

Washington 

4 

3 

4 

9 

1 

21 

Utah  

2 

1 

2 

13 

1 

19 

Massachusetts 

S 

2 

4 

4 

i 

2 

18 

Tennessee 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

12 

Kentucky  

1 

2 

10 

4 

17 

Porto  Rico 

I 

3 

6 

Montana .. 

4 

2 

8 

3 

17 

N.  Dakota 

9 

1 

10 

Vermont  

4 

2 

i 

7 

New  Jersey 

7 

1 

.... 

1 

9 

S.  Dakota  

4 

2 

6 

12 

Arkansas  

7 

1 

2 

10 

Connecticut .... 

i 

3 

1 

7 

Oregon  .. 

.... 

l 

3 

1 

1 

8 

Mississippi  

i 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

4 

N.  Carolina 

i 

l 

2 

1 

5 

S.  Carolina 

l 

1 

l 

1 

4 

Arizona 

4 

4 

Hawaii 

i 

i 

2 

4 

Maine  

l 

2 

2 

i 

1 

7 

New  Mexico  

2 

2 

Rhode  Island 

l 

2 

3 

Alabama  

l 

1 

2 

Georgia 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Idaho  

1 

3 

4 

Oklahoma 

2 

2 

Texas ... 

i 

1 

1 

l 

1 

3 

Maryland  

l 

1 

1 

2 

3 

New  Hampshire 

l 

i 

1 

1 

4 

Philippine  Islands  ... 

2 

.«%. 

2 

Virginia 

i 

2 

.... 

3 

W.  Virginia 

2 

.... 

2 

i 

5 

Wyoming 

.... 

i 

6 

7 

Florida 

1 

i 

l 

3 

Nevada  

1 

1 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

4 

.... 

4 

Indian  Territory 

1 

.... 

1 

l 

3 

Ontario  

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

9 

14 

China 

i 

1 

Germany 

2 

.... 

.... 

2 

Japan 

3 

... 

... 

l 

4 

S.  Africa.. ..  ... 

i 

1 

2 

Egypt 

i 

.... 

1 

Jamaica  

i 

.... 

.... 

... 

.... 

1 

British  Columbia  .... 

1 

.... 



1 

Mexico  

i 

.... 

.... 

1 

Turkey 

i 

2 

.... 

3 

Quebec 

.... 

1 

i 

2 

Bulgaria.. 

.... 

1 

.... 



1 

England. 

.... 

2 

2 

1400 

489 

475 

827 

68 

60 

203 

201 

3723 

The  following  duplicates  should  be  deducted;  Michigan  6,  Illinois  I, 

Ohio  3,  Indiana  1,  Massachusetts  1,  Wisconsin  1,  Iowa  I,  making  a total  of 14 


Net  total  in  all  departments  .. 3709 
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COMPARISON  OP  ENROLLMENTS  IN  1900-1901  AND  1901-1902 


The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  different  departments  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  during  the  years  1900-1901  and  1901-1902  compare  as  follows: — 
LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

1900-1901  1901-1902 

Resident  graduates ...  104  105 

Candidate  for  a master’s  degree  enrolled  in  the 

law  department  1 

Studying  in  absentia 3 2 

Undergraduates : — 

Candidates  for  a degree 1106  1178 

Not  Candidates  for  a degree 155  1369  115  1400 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 

Resident  graduates 3 3 

Graduates  studying  in  absentia 7 2 

Undergraduates 349  359  484  489 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Resident  graduates 7 

Fourth  year  students 81 

Third  year  students 117 

Second  year  students 132 

First  year  students 193 

Students  enrolled  in  other  departments: — 

Third  year  student  in  medicine 1 

Second  year  students  in  medicine 11 

First  year  students  in  medicine 21 

LAW  DEPARTMENT 

Resident  graduates..  5 

Third  year  students 228 

Second  year  students  289 

First  year  students — 266 

Special  students .... 42 

Enrolled  in  the  literary  department 43 

PHARMACY  DEPARTMENT 

Resident  graduates 5 

Undergraduates : — 

Candidates  for  a degree 58 

Students  not  candidates  for  a degree 7 

Enrolled  in  the  law  department  .... 1 

HOMEOPATHIC  DEPARTMENT 

Resident  graduates 4 5 

Fourth  year  students 16  8 

Third  year  students 8 13 

Second  year  students 18  16 

First  year  students 25  71  18  60 


3 

92 

116 

159 

105 


18 

563  20  513 


3 

276 

246 

250 

52 

873  27  854 


9 

51 

8 

71  ....  68 


DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 


Resident  graduate 1 

Seniors 85  84 

Juniors  87  77 

Sophomores — — 10 

Freshmen. 99  32 

Enrolled  in  the  literary  department 1 273 


203 


3579 

Deduct  for  names  counted  more  than  once 97 


3587 

79 


Total,  exclusive  of  Summer  Session  3482  3508 

SUMMER  SESSION 

In  literary  department 351  302 

In  medical  department 59 
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In  law  department .. 53 

Deduct  for  students  enrolled  in  some  department 

of  the  University..—. .. 174 


Grand  totals... 


404 

56 

417 

230 

216 

201 

3712 

3709 

Alumni 

Secretaries  or  members  of  classes 
planning  reunions  for  the  coming  Com- 
mencement, are  requested  at  once  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  the  General 
Secretary.  The  sooner  it  is  known  by 
the  General  Association  that  any  class 
desires  a room  reserved  for  class  use 
on  Alumni  day,  the  better  the  chances 
for  securing  the  quarters  that  the  class 
may  most  desire.  The  classes  that 
would,  by  general  custom  be  most 
likely  to  gather  in  Ann  Arbor  this  Com- 
mencement, are  ’92,  ’82,  ’77,  ’72,  ’62,  and 
’52. 

All  articles  for  publication  in  the 
Alumnus  for  June  should  reach  the 
magazine  by  May  25,  at  the  latest 

Preparations  are  well  under  way  for 
reunions  of  ’92  and  *92/,  and  '911. 
The  class  of  '97  makes  no  effort  this 
year  to  secure  a large  attendance  at 
Commencement,  but  those  of  the  class 
who  are  in  Ann  Arbor  at  Commence- 
ment time  will  take  dinner  together. 

SPECIAL  RAILROAD  RATES  FOR  COM- 
MENCEMENT [week 

The  usual  rates  of  reduced  fare  to  and 
from  Ann  Arbor  for  Commencement  week 
will  doubtless  be  secured.on  the  certificate 
plan.  That  is,  each  purchaser  of  a ticket 
to  Ann  Arbor,  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  buys  a full  fare  ticket  to  Ann 
Arbor  and  secures  from  the  ticket  agent 
a certificate  provided  for  attendants  upon 
Commencement  exercises.  This  certifi- 
cate, when  countersigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  will  be  good  for 
a rate  of  one-tliird  fare  for  the  return 
journey,  thus  making  a rate  for  the 
round  trip  of  a fare  and  a third.  As  it 
is  always  necessary  that  one  hundred  or 
more  with  certificates  be  in  attendance 
if  the  reduced  rate  for  return  is  to  be 
secured,  each  person  coming  to  Ann  Ar- 
bor at  Commencement  should  secure  this 
certificate.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get 
any  reduction  of  rates  if  the  certificate  is 
not  secured. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  CLASS  OF  *61 

Byron  M.  Cutcheon  and  Henry  M. 
Utley  have  prepared  a history  of  the  class 


of  *61,  which  is  nowin  press  for  issue  in 
book  form.  The  book  is  to  be  printed 
on  hand -made  paper  and  bound  in  silk 
finished  cloth.  The  size  of  page  will  be 
nine  by  six  and  a half  inches.  It  will  be 
fully  illustrated  with  half-tone  portraits 
and  with  facsimiles  of  programs,  etc. 
It  will  probably  require  175  to  200  pages 
to  present  all  the  matter  which  has  been 
gathered.  Of  the  contents  of  the  book 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  further  than 
to  say  that  the  records  made  by  the 
members  of  this  class  will  be  fully  set 
forth.  The  Alumnus  has  been  allowed 
to  make  use  in  this  number  of  a bit  of 
biography  furnished  the  editors  of  the 
history. 

MICHIGAN  NIGHT  AT  THE  DETROIT  UNI- 
VERSITY CLUB 

Saturday  evening,  April  26,  wasMichi- 
gan  Night  at  the  Detroit  University  Club. 
The  Varsity  Glee  Club  was  present  and 
furnished  a large  share  of  the  enter- 
tainment. President  John  Henry  Bar- 
rows  of  Oberlin,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Detroit  at  the  time,  was  invited  to  attend, 
and  was  present. 

PLANS  FOR  *94  REUNION  IN  1903  AL- 
READY BEGUN 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  out 
by  the  reunion  committee  of  *94:  — 

Honored  ’94:  Your  presence  with  all 
the  mighty  men  and  women  of  the 
illustrious  Class  of  *94  will  be  required 
at  the  U.  of  M.  during  Commencement 
week  of  1903  to  protect  our  beloved  Alma 
Mater  from  evil,  stealthily  and  wickedly 
planned,  by  certain  of  the  class  of  ’93 
who  have  heretofore  desecrated  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  University  Library 
by  wantonly,  boisterously,  and  boastfully 
flaunting  therein  the  class  banner  of 
which  they  so  unjustly  deprived  our 
noble  class  by  force  and  violence. 

It  is  now  known  that  this  designing 
class  have  conspired  to  commit  other 
like  depredations  in  1903  and  have  de- 
clared that  not  even  “Pa”  Finney  shall 
be  regarded,  though  he  “rage  as  many 
waters.” 

We  will  bring  their  boastfulness  to 
naught.  We  will  overcome  them  by 
superior  numbers.  We  will  not  be  afraid. 
Let  every  man  and  woman  of  the  most 
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honorable  Class  of  ’94  come  in  all  his 
strength  to  protect  the  good  name  of  the 
U.  of  M.,  to  commune  together  in  purity 
of  purpose  and  show  the  world  how 
glorious  is  the  Class  of  ’94.  Fail  not  to 
plan  and  to  execute  when  the  time  shall 
come.  Write  or  telegraph  at  your  own 
expense  that  you  can  be  counted  upon  to 
do  your  part. 

Remember  the  date,  1903,  and  prepare 
for  the  greatest  rival  class  reunion  in 
the  history  of  the  U.  of  M. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Daniel  F.  Lyons, 

Wm.  w.  Wkdkmeykr, 
Esther  Connor  Nichols, 
Lauren  D.  Carr, 

Alvick  A.  Pearson, 

Committee. 


News  from  the  Classes 

Alutuoi  are  requested  to  contribute  to  this 
department.  When  newspaper  clippings  are 
gent.  *>e  sure  that  date  and  place  are  stated. 
Distinguish  between  date  of  paper  and  d»*e  of 
event  recorded.  Report  all  errors  at  once. 

’49 

Hiram  Hamilton,  '49,  ’77A.M.,  has 
been  ill  since  last  September  as  a result 
of  injuries  received  from  an  accident. 
His  address  is  Orange,  Calif. 

‘60 

James  F.  Spalding.  ’60,  is  president  of 
Spalding’s  Commercial  College,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  By  the  death  of  General 
Frank  Askew,  ’58.  Mr.  Spalding  as  vice- 
president  succeeds  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Kansas  City  alumni  association. 

’65 

George  Rowland  has  been  in  active 
practice  of  medicine  ever  since  his  grad- 
uation in  1865.  His  address  is  Coving- 
ton, Ind. 

’66 

John  F.  Jenkins,  *66 m.  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Tecumseli,  Mich. 

John  E.  McKeighan,  *66,  is  a lawyer 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  bar  for  twenty-six  years. 
He  has  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  civil  practice,  and  has  made  a 
special  study  of  commercial  and  corpor- 
ation law.  He  is  head  of  the  firm  of 
McKeighan,  Barclay  & Walter. 

Charles  D.  Barney,  '62- *63,  is  a 
banker  and  broker.  His  address  is  122 
S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lewis  Darling,  ’66m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Lawrenceville,  Pa. 

Herbert  A.  Morse,  ’66m,  has  been 
physician  to  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  since  1897.  Address,  Ba- 
tavia N.  Y. 


Emory  L.  Grant,  ’66,  is  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  at  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Lewis  D.  Boynton,  ’66/,  is  a coal 
dealer  at  Elyria.  O. 

’67 

Albert  A.  Day,  ’67/,  ’61-’62,  has  been 
practicing  law  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  since 
1877.  In  1878  he  was  made  general 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
which  position  he  now  holds.  Besides 
his  legal  occupation  he  is  a member  of 
the  publishing  firm  of  Collins  & Day, 
and  also  president  of  the  Ideal  Fuel- 
Feeder  Company.  Mr.  Day  served 
through  the  Civil  War,  retiring  with 
rank  of  Major.  He  was  married  in  1874 
to  Mary  Ella  Van  Tuyl.  They  have 
three  children.  Address,  104  Livings- 
ton St. 

Arthur  S.  Hobart,  ’63- ’65,  is  a dealer 
in  books  and  stationery  at  Traverse 
City  and  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  His  ad- 
dress is  Traverse  City. 

Edward  W.  Wetraore,  '67,  ’70  A.M.,  is 
professor  of  natural  science  in  the  State 
Normal  College,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Milton  Jackson,  ’67,  is  president  of 
the  Miller  Lock  Company,  at  Philadel- 
phia. Address,  3117  N.  16th  St. 

Albert  J.  Baldwin,  ’67/,  is  a lawyer  at 
St.  Johns,  Mich. 

George  H.  Benzenberg,  ’67*,  is  a con- 
sulting engineer.  He  may  be  addressed 
at  255  Greenbush  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

’68 

William  C.  Stevens,  ’68/.  is  a dealer 
in  real  estate  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  In 
1869  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Iosco 
County.  From  1883  to  1887  he  was  aud- 
itor general  of  Michigan. 

Leander  D.  Condee,  ’68/,  i9  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  Address,  37  Portland 
Blk.  From  1880  to  1884  he  was  state 
senator  from  the  second  district  of  Illi- 
nois. He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  alumni  association  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  and  he  is  already  laying 
plans  for  next  year’s  banquet. 

Joseph  B.  Davis,  ’68*,  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  geodesy  and  surveying  in  the 
University  since  1891.  From  1872  to 
1891,  he  was  assistant  professor  of  civil 
engineering.  For  the  first  three  years 
following  his  graduation  his  time  was 
given  to  railroad  explorations  and 
surveys  in  Kansas  and  Michigan.  In 
’71- ’72  he  taught  surveying  at  Swarth- 
more  College. 

Philetus  H.  Philbrick,  ’68,  ’68*.  who 
from  1873  to  1887  was  professor  of  civil 
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engineering  in  the  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, has  been  since  1887  a railroad  and 
irrigation  engineer  at  Lake  Charles,  La. 
He  is  now  chief  engineer  of  the  Kansas 
City, Watkins  and  Gulf  Railroad,  as  well 
as  for  several  land  companies.  He  has 
done  much  work  in  laying  out  irrigation 
canals  for  rice  raising  in  that  section. 
He  has  published,  also,  through  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  the  “Field  Manual  for 
Engineers.” 

N.  Augustus  Parker,  ’68/,  is  piactic- 
ing  law  at  Frankfort,  Mich. 

Rollin  J.  Reeves,  ’68*,  is  a dealer  in 
land  at  Wilbur,  Wash. 

Daniel  W.  Crouse,  *68,  is  president  of 
the  Waterloo  Emergency  Hospital,  Wa- 
terloo, la. 

William  K.  Anderson,  ’68,  *71  A.M., 
may  be  addressed  at  902  Union  Trust 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  From  1897  to  1899 
he  was  United  States  consul  at  Hanover, 
Germany. 

Howard  M.  Haskell,  *68m,  is  a phy- 
sician and  surgeon  at  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Aaron  W.  Cooper,  *6 8m,  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Fowlerville,  Mich. 

*69 

Luther  Laflin  Mills,  *65-  *67,  of  Chicago, 
is  a candidate  for  the  United  States  sen- 
atorship,  to  succeed  Senator  Mason. 

Henry  Lamm,  *69,  is  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Sangree  and  Lamm,  lawyers,  at 
Sedalia,  O. 

Elijah  Treadwell,  *69*,  is  a civil  en- 
gineer at  Saginaw,  Mich.  Address,  409 
N.  Warren  St. 

*IFranklin  S.  Dewey,  *69,  ’72  M.S.,  is 
insurance  secretary  for  the  National  Pro- 
tective Society.  His  address  is  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Thomas  O.  Perry,  *69,  *72* , is  a mech- 
anical engineer.  Address,  1025  Park 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  M.  Gelston,  *69,  has  been  min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  since  1888. 

*70 

Alfred  J.  Hamilton,  *70»f,  is  a prac- 
ticing physician  at  Cassville,  Pa.  His 
son,  Wier  M.,  is  a junior  in  the  literary 
department. 

Charles  P.  Gilbert,  *70*%  is  general 
manager  of  the  Standard  Electric  Cora- 

any,  of  California.  From  1871  to  1889 

e was  a United  States  assistant  engi- 
neer. From  1888  to  1896  he  was  general 
manager  of  the  Edison  Illuminating 
Company,  of  Detroit.  From  18%  to 
1898  he  was  general  manager  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Electric,  Gas,  aud  Railway 
Company.  His  address  is  2527  Chan- 
ning  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Charles  A.  Bowman,  ’66-*68,  is  a 
druggist  at  Peoria,  111.  Address,  516 
Main  St. 

Thomas  C.  Christy,  *70,  who  is  a phy- 
sician of  Pittsburg,  is  just  recovering 
from  a very  long  and  severe  illness. 

Oscar  J.  Campbell,  *70,  is  practicing 
law  in  Cleveland,  O.  Address,  Society 
for  Savings  Bldg. 

Ebenezer  J.  Tidd,  *70w,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Clark,  Pa. 

Edgar  J.  Webster,  *70/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Alfred  Noble,  '70*,  *95  LL.D.,  is  a 
civil  engineer,  with  offices  at  1742  Mon- 
adnock  Blk.,  Chicago.  His  residence 
is  302  Belden  Ave.  lie  was  a member  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal  Board,  in  1895;  of 
the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers  on 
Deep  Waterways,  1897-1900;  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission,  1899-1901;  and 
of  several  engineering  societies. 

John  A.  Baldwin,  *70,  is  a clergyman 
at  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

Clark  Olds,  *70,  is  a lawyer  in  Erie, 
Pa.  Address,  722  State  St. 

Louis  M.  Hart  wick,  *70/,  is  a lawyer, 
of  Hartwick  & Skeels,  at  Hart,  Mich. 

George  E.  Dawson,  *70,  has  been 
elected  a director  of  the  Chicago  Law 
Institute. 

*71 

James  B.  Erwin,  *71/,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Erwin  and  Wheeler,  coun- 
selors at  patent  law,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Their  offices  are  in  the  Loan  and  Trust 
Bldg. 

Pembrook  R.  Flitcraft,  *71,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Address 
Laclede  Bldg.  From  1894  to  1901  he 
was  judge  of  the  eighth  judicial  circuit 
of  Missouri. 

John  A.  Fulton,  *71*,  is  a civil  engin- 
eer. His  address  is  787  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Henry  P.  Holden,  *67- *68,  /’68-*69, 
may  be  addressed  at  1211  I St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Samuel  S.  Moore,  *71^,  is  a solicitor 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Address,  326 
Jefferson  Ave, 

Albert  E.  Baldwin,  *71<?,  is  a civil  en- 
gineer. His  present  address  is  Marcus, 
Wash. 

Frederick  H.  Bacon,  *67-* 69,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  address 
is  509  Olive  St. 

Jehu  Z.  Powell,  *71^,  *74w,  may  be 
addressed  at  220  Sixth  St.,  Logansport, 
Ind.  On  account  of  his  failing  health 
he  was  obliged  largely  to  give  up  the 
practice  of  medicine.  He  is  now  post- 
master at  Logansport. 
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Robert  J.  Hill,  *71/,  lives  at  Austin, 
Tex. 


*72 


Lewis  M.  Iddings,  ’72,  has  been  first 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Rome  since  1898.  During  the  Span- 
ish War  and  the  troubles  in  China,  and 
at  the  times  of  the  assassination  of  King 
Humbert  and  President  McKinley,  Mr. 
Iddings  was  charge  d’affairs  in  Italy. 
He  was  the  special  representative  of 
President  McKinley  at  the  funeral  of 
King  Humbert.  From  1876  to  1891,  he 
was  connected  with  the  Tribune  and  the 
Evening  Post  of  New  York.  He  then 
withdrew  from  newspaper  work  for  rea- 
sons of  health,  and  lived  in  Colorado 
and  then  abroad. 

*73 

John  M.  Hemingway,  *73,  is  prac- 
ticing law*  in  Hampton,  la.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  in  1875. 

Sidney  C.  Eastman,  *73,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  His  office  is  in  the 
Monadnock  Blk. 

Charles  B.  Keeler,  *73,  is  assistant 
general  solicitor  for  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee & St.  Paul  Railway  Company, 
Chicago,  111.  His  address  is  510  Old 
Colony  Bldg. 

Henry  H.  Lockwood,  *73,  is  a farmer 
and  horticulturist  at  Sunolglen,  Calif. 

John  H.  Darling,  73<?,  is  principal  as- 
sistant engineer  on  United  States  harbor 
improvements,  Lake  Superior  district. 
Mr.  Darling  lives  at  532  W.  3d  St., 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Ernest  T.  Tappey,  '73,  *76  A.M.,  is  a 
physician  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Address, 
270  Woodward  Ave.  He  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1879  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York 
City. 

*74 

Sarah  D.  Hamlin,  *74,  is  principal  of 
the  Hamlin  School,  at  1849  Jackson  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Theodore  H.  Johnston,  *74,  is  principal 
of  the  West  high  school  at  Cleveland,  O. 
His  address  is  627  Franklin  St. 

James  W.  Allison,  *74/,  is  clerk  of 
courts  at  Erie,  Pa. 

*75 


James  R.  Person,  *71- *73,  is  engaged 
in  farming.  His  address  is  St.  Charles, 
111. 

Charles  W.  Clark,  *75,  is  associated 
with  C.  E.  Sudden  for  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Dr.  Clark  is  also  a member  of  the  coun- 


cil of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Manitoba.  Address,  21  Princess 
St. 

John  J.  Stoddart,  *75,  is  practicing 
law  in  Columbus,  O.  Address,  323>i 
S.  High  St. 

Angie  Clara  Chapin,  *75,  *95A.  M. 
(hon.)  has  been  professor  of  Greek  in 
Wellesley  College  since  1887,  while  for 
eight  years  previous  to  1887  she  was  in- 
structor in  the  same  subject  in  the  same 
college.  From  1875  to  1879  she  taught 
in  the  high  school  at  Flint,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hubbard  Kleinstiick, 
*75,  lives  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Ella  Thomas,  *75,  may  be  addressed 
at  Schoolcraft,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

*76 

David  L.  Boynton,  *76 1,  is  a lawyer 
at  Denison,  la. 

Johannes  Kopelke,  *76/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Crown  Point,  Ind.  In 
1881  he  w*as  master  commissioner  of  the 
circuit  court.  In  1884  he  was  a presi- 
dential elector.  From  1890  to  18#4  he 
was  state  senator.  In  1899  he  held  the 
position  of  president  of  the  county  coun- 
cil. 

David  A.  Sawdey,  *76,  is  practicing 
law  in  Erie,  Pa.  Address,  Dime  Bank 
Bldg. 

William  M.  E.  Mellen,  *76 m,  is  a 
physician  at  Chicopee,  Mass. 

John  A.  Phillips,  76/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Dunlap,  la.  He  was  prosecuting  attor- 
ney from  1887  to  1889. 

W.  Seymour  Coman,  76/,  is  a banker 
at  Chicago.  His  address  is  234  La  Salle 
St. 

William  W.  Sherwin,  *72- *75,  is  a 
manufacturer  at  Elgin,  111. 

Willoughby  L.  Godfrey,  *76m,  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Russell  C.  Ostrander,  76/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Lansing,  Mich.  In  1896 
he  was  mayor  of  Lansing.  From  1895 
to  1900  he  was  a member  of  the  state 
board  of  law  examiners. 

*77 

Benjamin  C.  Richards,  ‘77e,  is  engaged 
in  quarrying  building  stone  at  Kerrville. 
Kerr  County,  Tex. 

The  Alumnus  has  received  the  sec- 
ond report  of  the  Lee  Private  Hospital, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  which  John  M. 
Lee,  *78 A,  is  surgeon.  The  Hospital 
has  been  open  since  January  9,  1898. 
During  the  first  year,  it  contained  seven 
beds;  in  the  second,  twenty-five;  in 
the  third,  thirty* 

Osmer  H.  Aikine,  77e,  is  a civil  and 
mining  engineer  at  Gunnison,  Colo. 
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Darwin  C.  Griffen,  *77/,  is  an  attorney!  l 
at  law  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Alfred  A.  Bennett,  *77,  holds  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Iowa  State 
College,  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

Arion  E.  Wilson,  ’77/,  is  a specialist 
in  abstracts  and  opinions  of  title.  His 
address  is  509  Gardner  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 

Clarence  G.  Stone,  *77 p,  is  a commer- 
cial representative  of  the  Mellen’s  Food 
Company.  He  may  be  addressed  at  81 
Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

John  E.  Clark,  77  m,  is  professor  of 
general  chemistry  and  dean  of  the  de- 
partment of  pharmacy  in  the  Detroit 
College  of  Medicine.  He  is  also  toxi- 
cologist for  the  County  of  Wayne  and 
president  of  the  board  of  United  States 
pension  examiners.  His  address  is  18 
John  R.  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Carlton  C.  Frederick,  ’77,  who  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  in  1881,  is  professor  of  gyne- 
cology in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Woman’s  Hospital, 
of  Buffalo.  Address,  64  Richmond  Ave. 

’78 

Frank  L.  Sizer,  78*.  spent  the  first 
three  and  a half  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion in  Colorado  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  then  went  to  Montana, 
where  he  served  for  a year  and  a half  as 
chief  clerk  to  the  surveyor  general  of 
Montana.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
practicing  as  a mining  engineer  and  in 
the  management  of  mines.  In  1893  he 
was  chief  of  the  office  of  irrigation  in- 
quiry in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  From  1893  to  1898  he 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  examination 
of  mines  and  as  consulting  mining  engi- 
neer for  numerous  mining  companies  of 
the  West,  particularly  of  Colorado  and 
Nevada.  At  that  time  he  made  his 
headquarters  in  Helena.  Mont.  Since 
1898  he  has  been  engineer  in  charge  of 
development  on  Senator  W.  A.  Clark’s 
copper  mines  at  Butte.  He  has  served  as 
an  expert  witness  in  all  the  great  mining 
lawsuits  of  F.  A.  Heinze  against  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company.  He 
spent  the  year  1901  in  Mexico  in  charge 
of  the  Rosario,  a large  gold  and  silver 
mine.  Mr.  Sizer  was  married  in  1885  to 
Linda  Pyle,  of  Helena,  and  has  four 
children.  His  present  address  is  Butte, 
Mont. 

Charles  E.  Walker,  ’78A,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  West  Henrietta,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  J.  Coe,  ’78A,  is  a physician  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Merritt  E.  Graham,  ’78A,  is  praetic- 


; a r l * i • i , 1 » $ * i i l Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Burroughs  F.  Bower,  ’78/,  is  proprie- 
tor of  The  Cleveland  World , Cleveland, 
O. 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  *78,  has  been  assist- 
ant professor  of  education  in  Harvard 
University  since  1891.  After  a short 
period  in  the  drug  business,  during 
which  he  found  business  life  distasteful, 
he  engaged  in  teaching.  He  is  the 
author  of  ' 4 Elements  of  Determinants,” 
(1886),  “Geometry  in  the  Grammar 
School,”  (1894),  and  “Educational  Aims 
and  Educational  Values,”  (1899).  Ad- 
dress, 15  Phillips  Place,  Cambridge. 

George  W.  Knight,  78,  ’83  A.  M.,  ’84 
Ph.D.,  has  been  professor  of  American 
history  and  political  science  in  the  Ohio 
State  University,  since  1898.  From  1885 
to  1898,  he  was  professor  of  history  and 
political  science  in  the  same  university. 
He  is  the  author  of  “History  of  the  Land 
Grants  for  Education  in  the  Northwest 
Territory,”  (1885),  and  “Government 
of  the  People  of  Ohio,”  (1895).  Ad- 
dress, Columbus,  O. 

Ossian  C.  Simonds,  78*,  is  engaged 
in  landscape  gardening  in  Chicago. 
Address,  1431  Montrose  Ave. 

79 

Charles  H.  Greathouse,  79,  has  filled 
an  editorial  position  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  since  1897. 
For  the  three  years  following  his  grad- 
uation he  taught,  and  then  began  news- 
paper work.  From  1882  to  1886  he  was 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Louisville  Com- 
mercial; ’86-88,  reporter,  Louisville 
Times;  ’88-92,  exchange  editor,  Louis- 
ville Courier -Journal;  ’93-94,  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  Louisville  Commer- 
cial; '94-97,  reporter  Washington  Times. 
He  was  married  in  1886  to  Mary  M. 
Curtis,  '82,  of  Ann  Arbor. 

Benjamin  F.  Wade,  79/,  is  treasurer 
of  the  Taylor  and  Boggis  Foundry  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  O.  Address,  757 
Genesee  Ave. 

Charlotte  Allen,  79 m.  has  retired 
from  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  is 
traveling  for  health  and  recreation  in 
southern  California.  Her  present  ad- 
dress is  East  Glendale,  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif. 

Orville  S.  Brumback,  79/,  has  recently 
become  president  of  the  Toledo  public 
library.  Mr.  Brumback,  who  makes  a 
contribution  to  this  issue  of  the  Alum- 
nus, was  an  honor  man  of  77  at  Prince- 
ton. He  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Sigma  Chi  fraternity. 
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John  W.  Coolidge,  '79 h,  is  a physician 
at  Scranton,  Pa. 

Charles  J.  Monroe,  *79/,  is  engaged  in 
banking  and  farming  at  South  Haven, 
Mich.  From  1883  to  1887,  he  was  state 
senator;  and  from  1895  to  1901,  he  was 
a member  of  the  state  board  of  agricul- 
ture. 

William  F.  Bryan,  ’79,  is  engaged  in 
farming.  His  address  is  R.  R.  No.  2, 
LaFayette,  Ind. 

William  D.  Washburn,  ’79,  is  a lawyer 
in  Chicago.  His  address  is  4733  Wood- 
lawn  Ave. 

William  D.  Church,  ’79 /,  is  manager 
of  the  firm  of  Church  & West,  druggists, 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

W.  Logan  Brackenridge,  ’79/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  Rochester,  Minn. 

Lucius  L.  Van  Slyk,’79,  ’81  A. M., ’82 
Ph.  D.,  has  been  chief  chemist  at  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  since  1890. 

’81 

At  a recent  session  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  George  N.  Carman,  ’81,  of 
Lewis  Institute,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association,  and  Fred  N.  Scott,  ’84, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  its  sec- 
retary. 

Edward  P.  Thatcher,  ’81A,  is  in  prac- 
tice at  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  L.  D’Ooge,  ’81,  ’84  A.M., 
has  been  since  1886  professor  of  ancient 
languages  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  He  has  edited 
numerous  Latin  texts,  and  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  various  educa- 
tional publications. 

Frank  G.  Allen.  ’81,  is  a manufacturer 
of  plows  at  Moline,  111. 

George  S.  Allen,  /’ 78-79,  is  engaged 
in  stock  raising  and  fanning  at  Kndi- 
cott.  Wash. 

Peter  D.  Rothwell,  ’81m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Denver,  Colo.  Address, 
313  Cooper  Bldg. 

John  L.  Finley,  ’81/,  is  a lawyer  at  St. 
Francis,  Kan. 

William  T.  Wliedon,  81,  is  a tanner 
and  manufacturer.  He  is  also  secretary 
of  the  Norwood  board  of  trade,  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Norwood  Advertiser 
and  Review.  Address,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Frank  W.  Higgins,  m’77-’78,  is  a 
practicing  physician  in  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  New 
York  Universitv,  in  1881.  Address,  20 
Court  St. 

’82 

Mrs.  Laura  A.  Woodin  LeVallev,  'S2 /, 
is  a Christian  science  practitioner.  Her 


address  is  539  S.  Weadock  Ave.,  Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

James  B.  Herrick,  ’82,  is  practicing 
medicine  in  Chicago.  His  address  is  751 
Warren  Ave. 

Samuel  C.  Weiskopf,  ’82^,  is  a civil 
engineer  in  New  York  City.  His  ad- 
dress is  44  Wall  St. 

William  Heim,  ’82/,  is  a pharmacist 
at  Saginaw,  Mich.  Address,  1001  Janes 
St. 

Samuel  A.  Ramsey,  ’82/,  has  been  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Woonsocket,  S. 
Dak.,  since  1884.  In  1889  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
South  Dakota.  In  1893  he  was  a Na- 
tional World’s  Columbian  Exposition 
Commissioner  from  his  state.  At  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Ramsey  is  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  South  Dakota,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Governor’s  staff  with  the 
rank  of  colonel. 

William  C.  Bell,  ’78-’79,  is  a com- 
mercial traveler.  His  address  is  71 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Benjamin  Douglas,  ’78- ’82,  has  been 
bridge  engineer  for  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  since  1885.  Address,  Room  74, 
Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J83 

William  C.  Braisted,.  ’83,  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  in  New  York,  in 
1886.  In  1890,  he  was  appointed  aasist- 
tant  surgeon  in  the  Unitea  States  Navy, 
and  in  1893  was  advanced  to  passed 
assistant  surgeon,  which  is  his  rank  at 
present.  He  may  be  addressed  at  Lans- 
downe,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  or  care  of 
the  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

’84 

ILWinthrop  B.  Chamberlain,  ’84,  has 
been  wdth  the  Minneapolis  Journal  for 
nearly  sixteen  years,  serving  in  various 
editorial  capacities.  He  is  now  manag- 
ing editor. 

’85 

□ Henry  W.  Chynoweth,  /’82-’S3,  has 
recently  removed  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  where  he  is  practicing 
law.  From  1896  to  1901  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature. 

’86 

Orla  B.  Taylor,  ’86,  ,87/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Detroit.  Address,  95  Warren 
Ave.,  E.  He  was  associated  with  the 
late  Edwin  F.  Conely  at  the  time  of  the 
latter’s  death. 

Marlin  B.  Stephens,  *86/,  is  district 
attorney  for  Cambria  County,  Pa.  From 
18%  to  1899  he  was  city  solicitor  for  the 
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city  of  Johnstown.  His  address  is 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

’87 

Isabella  Cook,  ’87,  is  teaching  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Her  address  is  811  S. 
Eleventh  St. 

William  H.  Walker,  ’87,  is  minister  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at 
Wilmette,  111. 

’88 

Solomon  Eisenstaedt,  *88,  who  is  a 
physician  of  Chicago,  has  just  changed 
his  address . His  office  is  at  1400  Reliance 
Bldg.,  100  State  St.,  and  his  residence 
at  5434  Monroe  Ave. 

’89 

Louis  H.  Shoemaker,  ’89^,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  to  525  Shady  Ave,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

’90 

Henry  R.  Seager,  ’90,  will  go  to  Col- 
umbia University  in  October  to  take  the 
position  of  associate  professor  of  politi- 
cal economy.  After  his  graduation  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  he  spent  a 
year  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  then 
he  studied  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Halle, 
returning  in  1894  to  take  the  degree  of 
Pli.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  the  Wharton  Scnool  of  Fin- 
ance and  Economy,  being  advanced  in 
1896  to  an  assistant  professorship.  In 
1901  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
granted  him  a leave  of  absence  for  a 
year,  that  he  might  have  more  time  to 
pursue  his  studies.  He  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington completing  the  work  upon  a book 
dealing  with  political  economy.  While 
in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Seager  was  closely 
identified  with  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  having 
served  the  organization  as  corresponding 
secretary,  and  also  as  editor-in-chief  of 
its  Annals. 

Thomas W.  Hutchison,  *90/,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Rawley  & Hutchison, 
attorneys  at  law,  at  Brazil,  Ind.  He  is 
city  attorney. 

Charies  E.  Albright,  ’86- ’89,  has  been 
principal  of  the  central  high  school  at 
Columbus,  O.,  since  1899.  During  the 
year  1899  he  was  principal  of  the  Garfield 
school  at  Columbus.  From  1890  to  1899 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
natural  science  in  the  central  high  school. 
Address,  449  Fifth  Ave.  W. 

*91 

Herbert  B.  Shoemaker,  ’91,  '92/,  has 
been  practicing  law  in  New  York  City 
since  1895.  His  firm  is  Shiland,  Shoe- 
maker & Hedges,  71  Broadway.  From 


1892  to  1894,  Mr.  Shoemaker  was  in- 
structor in  law  in  the  University  of  Col- 
orado; and  during  ’94-95,  professor  of 
law.  He  was  married  October  10,  1899, 
to  Mabel  Swift  Rowland.  They  have 
one  daughter.  Address,  1718  Beverly 
Road,  Brooklyn. 

Dwight  B.  Cheever,  ’91et  ’96/,  is  an  at- 
torney at  law  in  patent,  trade  mark,  and 
copyright  causes.  His  address  is  1612 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

’92 

George  R.  Ray,  ’92,  formerly  a corps 
man  in  Hospital  No.  3,  Manila,  P.  I.,  it 
now  a teacher  in  that  city. 

James  F.  Burke,  ’92/,  is  practicing  his 
rofession  in  the  Bakewell  Bldg.,  Pitta- 
urg.  Pa. 

Horton  C.  Rorick,  ’92/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  in  Toledo,  O.  Address, 
823  Spitzer  Bldg. 

Newton  H.  Peer,  *92/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  Address,  505 
Equitable  Bldg, 

’93 

Hiram  Powers,  ’93/,  is  a designer  of 
furniture  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Address,  1739 
Amherst  St.  Mrs.  Powers,  w*ho  was 
Rose  E.  Mills,  *90- ’92,  spent  the  past 
winter  in  Florence. 

A.  Blanche  Skinner,  ’89- ’90,  is  spend- 
ing the  year  in  Leipsic,  studying  art. 
Her  permanent  address  is  5857  Rosalie 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Samuel  A.  King,  ’93/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Provo  City,  Utah.  From  1896  to 
1897  he  was  city  attorney  of  Provo  City. 
He  was  county  attorney  for  Utah  County 
during  1897-1898.  During  1899-19(X)  lie 
was  district  attorney  for  the  fourth  judi- 
cial district  of  Utah. 

In  the  April  McClure's  appears  a short 
story  by  I.  K.  Friedman,  ’93,  entitled, 
“The  Lock  Step.” 

’94 

Adoniram  J.  Ladd,  ’94,  ’00A.M.,  who 
holds  the  chair  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy in  Hope  College,  at  Holland,  Mich., 
has  resigned  his  position,  the  resignation 
to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year.  Mr.  Ladd  will  enter  the 
graduate  school  of  the  University. 

Roger  Sherman,  ’94,  is  a “candidate 
of  the  young  men  ’’  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  state  senator  in  the  fifth 
Illinois  district,  comprising  the  sixth 
and  seventh  wards  of  Chicago. 

Abraham  K.  Adler,  ’94,  architect,  of 
Chicago,  removed  May  1 from  the  Audi- 
torium Bldg,  to  1641  ^Monadnock  Bldg., 
where  he  will  continue  the  practice  of 
the  firm  of  Treat  & Adler.  The  special 
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partnership  between  the  two  members 
expired  by  limitation,  April  30. 

Elmer  J.  Ottaway,  ’94,  who  was  for 
some  time  after  graduation  connected 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Press , in  an  edi- 
torial capacity,  has  been  since  1900 
president  of  the  Herald  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Port  Huron,  Mich.  He  is  now 
editor,  also,  of  the  Flint,  Mich.,  Globe. 

Born  : Robert  Theodore  Wilcox,  March 
30,  1902,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delos  F. 
Wilcox.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  ’94,  ’95A.M.; 
and  Mrs.  Wilcox  was  Mina  M.  Gates, 
’97-’98.  They  have  a daughter,  Helen 
Wanda,  bom  June  8,  1899.  Address, 
Elk  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  Mr.  Wilcox 
is  a farmer  and  writer. 

Daniel  B.  Luten,  ’94^,  formerly  in- 
structor in  engineering  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, had  an  illustrated  article  in  the 
Railway  and  Engineering  Review  of 
March  15,  on  “A  New  Type  of  Concrete- 
Steel  Arch  Culvert  or  Bridge.”  One  of 
the  bridges  described  is  a highway  bridge 
constructed  across  a mill  race  nearYpsi- 
lanti,  Mich. 

’95 

Horace  L.  Dyer,  '95/,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  United  States  district 
attorney  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“The  Blazed  Trail,”  by  Stewart  E. 
White,  '95,  has  passed  into  a second  edi- 
tion. The  Saturday  Evening  Post  l»e 
gan,  April  19,  the  publication  of  a new 
story  of  the  Hudson ’sBav  country,  by  Mr. 
White,  entitled,  ” Conjuror's  House:  A 
Romance  of  the  Free  Forest.”  The 
April  McClure's  contained  “Billy’s 
Tenderfoot,”  a short  story  of  the  plains, 
written  by  Mr.  White. 

’96 

Merritt  S.  Conner,  96<?,  is  chief  engin- 
eer of  the  Bell  Telephone  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Antwerp,  Belgium.  Ad- 
dress, 18  Rue  Boudewyns. 

John  H.  Stephens,  ’96/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Franklyn  II.  Holzheimer,  ’96/,  is 
practicing  law  at  Eureka,  Utah. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks,  ’96,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  has  an  article  in  the 
March  number  of  Education  on  “The 
Scope  and  Limitations  of  the  Small  High 
School.”  It  discusses  the  general  aim 
of  education  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
attainment  within  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  the  small  school. 

’97 

Harry  Coleman,  ’93-’95,isa  publisher 
at  Pontiac,  Mich.  His  paper  is  the  Post. 
He  is  a trustee  of  the  Eastern  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  term  1899-1905. 


’98 

Roda  Sellcck,  ’98,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Archie  L.  Harris,  '9Se,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  to  Astor  Court  Bldg.,  20  West  34th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Linus  B.  Kimmel,  ’98,  has  taken  a 
position  as  chemist  with  the  Wolverine 
Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Cold- 
water,  Mich. 

On  March  19,  1902,  Sharon  J.  Thoms, 
’98 tn,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Mason 
Memorial  Hospital  to  be  erected  at  Bah- 
rein. Arabia. 

Eliza  E.  Fyan,  ’98,  is  teaching  at  Port 
Huron,  Mich.  Her  address  is  829  Su- 
perior St. 

’99 

George  F.  Greenlcaf  and  William  B. 
Richmond,  both  ’99 m,  have  dissolved 
partnership  at  Brazil,  Ind.  Each  will 
continue  the  practice  of  medicine  in  that 
city. 

Ard  E.  Richardson,  ’99e  (electrical,) 
’00^  (mechanical, ) has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed purchasing  agent  of  the  Sagi- 
naw Valley  Traction  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Calvin  F.  McDowell,  99m,  recently 
read  a paper  before  the  Lawrence 
County,  Pa.,  Medical  Society  entitled, 
“A  Report  of  the  Treatment  of  a Case 
of  Sporadic  Cretinism.”  Dr.  McDowell 
is  practising  at  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Irving  W.  Riegelman,  ’99,  is  now  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Timber  & Land  Co.,  at  Mat- 
toon,  Wis.  Before  taking  up  this  posi- 
tion he  spent  four  months  in  a lumber 
camp  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which 
was  much  improved  thereby. 

James  R.  Bibbins,  ’99**,  has  a well- 
illustrated  article  in  the  Engineering 
News,  of  March  20,  entitled  ‘‘Notes  on 
the  Construction  and  Operation  of  Cool- 
ing Towers.”  Mr.  Bibrnns  is  connected 
with  the  Edison  Illuminating  Company, 
of  Detroit. 

’00 

David  P.  Weimer,  ’00/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  Ad- 
dress, Alma  Hall. 

Frederick  P.  Glasser,  ’00/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Adaress, 
1424  Park  Bldg. 

John  B.  McAdoo,  ’00/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address,  520-521 
Frick  Bldg. 

Fred  H.  Loud,  ’00/,  has  removed 
from  Phoenix,  Mich.,  to  Hancock, 
Mich.,  where  he  is  assistant  superinten- 
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dent  of  the  Lake  Superior  Concentrating 
Company. 

’01 

Gertrude  Felker,  ’01m,  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  of  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital Dispensary,  29  Fayette  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Norman  K.  Anderson,  '01/,  has  re- 
moved from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  where  he  is  practicing  law  at 
714-718  Roanoke  Bldg. 

Clark  D.  Beggs,  ’01/,  is  practicing  his 
profession  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address, 
508  Diamond  St. 

William  C.  Mitchell,  ’01,  is  studying 
law  at  Harvard. 

M.  Hugh  Crissman,  ’01,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  to  Klemme,  la.,  where  he  has  a 
position  with  the  State  Savings  Bank. 


Marriages 

Atmou  ace  meets  of  marriages  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
When  newspaper  clippings  are  sent,  be  sure 
that  date  and  place  are  stated.  Distinguish 
between  date  of  paper  and  date  of  event  re- 
corded. 

1894.  Walter  Lee  Maas,  ’90- ’92,  to 
Marie  Wilkinson,  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  April  12,  1902.  Address, 
Ncgaunee,  Mich. 

1894.  Andrew  Johnson  Purdy,  ’94,  to 
Grace  Evelyn  James,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  June  18,  1901.  Address, 
Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

1896.  Charles  Everett  McConkey,  ’96/, 
to  Mary  Craig,  at  Grove  City, 
Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1902.  Address,  422 
Fourth  St.,  Braddock.  Pa. 

1897.  Annie  Louise  Hill,  ’97,  ’98  A.M., 
to  Edward  Darragh  Wisely,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  27,  1902. 
Address,  193  Richmond  Terrace. 
Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

1898.  Murray  Blanchard,  ’98*,  to  Alice 
Fish,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Feb. 
6,  1902.  Address,  care  of  U.  S. 
Engineer’s  Office,  Campau  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

1899.  William  Bernard  Richmond.  ’99m, 
to  Oval  Tribble,  at  Brazil,  Ind., 
Feb.  27,  1902.  Address,  Brazil, 
Ind. 

1899.  Marie  Rose  Wood- Allen,  ’95- ’98, 
to  William  Brewster  Chapman,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Feb.  19,  1902. 
Address,  Boyne  City,  Mich. 

1901,  William  Grayson,  Jr.,  ’01,  to 
Grace  Elizabeth  Priest,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  April  10,  1902.  Ad- 
dress, 1115  S.  Grand  Ave.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 


Necrology 

(This  department  of  the  Alumnus  is  conduct- 
ed by  Professor  Demmon.  I n order  to  make  it 
ss  complete  as  possible,  the  cooperation  of  sub- 
scribers is  solicited.  Let  deaths  be  reported 
promptly  as  they  occur,  with  date  and  Plac. e.  Be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  tact  and  rumor- 
In  sending  newspaper  clippings,  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  date 
of  the  paper  and  the  date  of  the  death  recorded. 
Short  biographies  of  deceased  Alumni  and 
former  students  will  be  given  space  when  sent 
to  the  Alumnus.] 


OFFICERS 

Edwitj  Forrest Conely,  /’69-70,  Professor 
of  Law\  1891-93,  d.  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  April  20,  1902,  aged  54. 

GRADUATES 
Literary  Department 

1854.  Juliufc  Sterling  Morton,  A.B., 
A.B.  (Union)  ’56,  LL.D  (Will- 
iams) ’96,  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  1893-97,  d.  at  Lake 
Forest,  111.,  April  27,  1902,  aged 
70.  Buried  at  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

1855.  Matthew  Alonzo  Gates,  A.B., 
A.M.  ’61,  Congregational  clergy- 
man, d.  at  Dorset,  Vt.,  Feb. 
18,  1901,  aged  74.  Buried  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

1856.  Francis  Pow'er,  A.B.,  A.M.  *59, 
d.  at  Nevada  City,  Calif.,  March 
18  1902 

1858.  Frank  Askew,  B.S.,  Brevet  Brig. 
Gen.  1865,  d.  at  Kansas Citv,  Mo., 
April  28,  1902,  aged  65. 

1858.  John  Graves,  A.B.,  A.M.  '70, 
LL.B.,  ’60,  U.  S.  Commissioner, 
d.  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  21, 
1902,  aged  73.  Buried  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. 

1867.  Peter  Baldy  Lightner,  A.B.,  A.M. 
’72,  P.  E.  clergyman,  d.  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  May  3,  1902,  aged 
56.  Burial  at  Newcastle,  Del. 

1881.  Arthur  Raymond  Rood,  Ph.M., 
LL.B.  *83,  d.  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  April  5,  1902,  aged  44. 
Buried  at  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Medical  Department 

1872.  Julius  Wise,  d.  at  Chicago,  111., 
April  19,  1902,  aged  51.  Buried 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1873.  Sara  Elizabeth  Brown  (Mrs. 

• Mahlon  G.  Bailey),  d.  at  San 

Jos6,  Calif.,  Dec.  22,  1901,  aged  66. 

1879.  William  Henry  Keyes,  d.  at  West 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  April  11,  1902, 
aged  47. 

1886.  Emily  Alice  Hill,  d.  at  Bowling 
Green,  O..  Feb.  6,  1902,  aged  44. 
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1895.  William  Swift  Loomis,  a' 86-87, 
d.  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  April  30,  1902, 
aged  37.  Burial  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Law  Department 

1867.  Howard  James  Huntington,  Coun- 
ty Judge  since  1887,  d.  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  April  24, 1902,  aged 61. 

1872.  Joseph  Wilson  Caldwell,  A.B. 
(Kalamazoo)  ’66,  A.M.  ( ibid) 
’69,  d.  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan. 
30,  1896,  aged  59. 

1873.  Edward  Lansing  Stone,  a *70-71, 
Judge  of  Probate  of  Baraga  Co., 
d.  at  Baraga,  Mich.,  April  23, 
1902,  aged  49. 

NON -GRADUATES 

Rollin  Handel  Beal,  A’80-82,  d.  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  April  Z4,  1902,  aged 
50.  Buried  at  Ionia,  Mich. 

Daniel  Webster  Dunnett,  Z’66-67,  d.  at 
Topeka,  Kan.,  April 21, 1902,  aged 
60.  Buried  at  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

William  J.  Elstun,  #*'64-65,  M.D. 
(Bellevue)  ’66,  d.  at  Washington, 
D.  C..  Aug.  10,  1901,  aged  61. 
Buried  at  Indianapolis,  Iud. 

Samuel  Gaty  Higgins,  /’ 78-79,  d.  at 
Chicago,  111.,  March  31,  1902, 
aged  46.  Buried  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 

William  McKinley  Osborne,  /* 63  64, 
U.S.  Consul-General  at  London, 
England,  since  1897,  d.  at  Wim- 
bledon, England,  April  29,  1902, 
aged  60. 


Obituaries 

ARTHUR  RAYMOND  ROOD 

Arthur  R.  Rood  was  born  in  Lapeer, 
Mich.,  in  1858  and  died  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  April  5,  1902.  He  came  to 
the  University  from  the  Lapeer  high 
school;  he  was  graduated  from  the  lit- 
erary department  in  1881,  and  from  the 
law  department  in  1883.  He  settled  in 
Grand  Rapids,  where  he  had  since  prac- 
ticed law.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Hard  work  in  his  cam- 
paign previous  to  the  nomination  had 
worn  him  out,  and  he  was  removed  to 
the  hospital  on  the  day  he  was  named  as 
a candidate.  Mr.  Rood  had  been  de- 
feated for  the  office  of  mayor  four  years 
before,  but  would  probably  have  been 
elected  at  the  last  election  had  he  lived. 

JULIUS  WISE 

Dr.  Julius  Wise,  *72 w,  who  died  in 
Chicago,  April  19,  was  a well  known 
writer  for  the  Jewish  press  under 
the  name  of  “Nickerdown.’*  He  was 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  11, 


1851.  In  the  yellow  fever  plague  of 
1878  he  had  charge  of  the  yellow  fever 
camps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  effects  of  the  fever  which 
he  contracted  left  him  physically  in- 
firm. 

EMILY  ALICE  HILL 

Dr.  Emily  A.  Hill,  ’86m,  who  died  at 
Bowling  Green,  O..  February  6,  had 
practiced  medicine  in  Bowling  Green 
continuously  since  her  graduation  from 
the  medical  department.  She  was  the 
first  woman  physician  to  practice  in 
Wood  County,  and  had  won  for  herself 
a prominent  and  honored  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  profession. 

HOWARD  JAMES  HUNTINGTON 

Judge  Howard  J.  Huntington  dropped 
dead  on  the  streets  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
April  24,  while  on  the  way  home  from 
the  court  house  where  he  had  been  hold- 
ing court.  Judge  Huntington  was  bora 
in  New  York  in  1841.  He  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  the  early  '50’s.  He  enlisted 
in  the  army  as  a private  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  first  lieutenant  in  the  6th 
Wisconsin  infantry.  He  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  in 
*67  in  the  class  which  contained  so  many 
returned  soldiers.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  serving  his  third  term  as 
county  judge. 

JOHN  GRAVES 

John  Graves,  *58,  '60/,  who  died  in 
Detroit,  April  21,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  had  been  for  many  years  deputy 
clerk  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
and  United  States  commissioner  at  De- 
troit. His  death  was  caused  by  paraly- 
sis of  which  he  had  suffered  an  earlier 
attack  in  January.  He  practiced  law  in 
Detroit  from  the  time  of  his  graduation 
from  the  law  department  until  ’69,  when 
he  was  appointed  deputy  clerk;  and  in 
*73  came  his  appointment  as  commis- 
sioner. 

EDWIN  FORREST  CONKLY 

Edwin  F.  Conely  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  September  7,  1847.  In  1853 
he  came  to  Michigan  with  his  parents. 
He  was  a student  in  the  law  department 
in  *69- *70,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  latter  year  before  the  supreme 
court  then  consisting  of  Judges  Chris- 
tiancy,  Campbell,  Cooley,  and  Graves. 
In  1872  he  formed  a partnership  with 
the  present  Mayor  Maybury  of  Detroit. 
This  partnership  continued  until  1882, 
when  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of 
the  city  police  department.  He  reor- 
ganized it,  introducing  the  telephone 
system  and  patrol  wagon  service.  In 
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1885  he  again  gave  his  whole  attention 
to  legal  practice,  though  he  had  by  no 
means  given  up  practice  during  his  term 
as  police  commissioner. 

He  was  a member  of  the  legislature, 
representing  the  city  of  Detroit,  term 
of  1877-78;  park  commissioner,  1879- 
1880;  water  commissioner,  1885;  library 
commissioner,  1891-95;  and  a member 
of  the  state  commission  to  revise  the 
law  s for  incorporating  cities  and  villages, 
1893-94. 

He  was  professor  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity during  1891*1893,  but  the  de- 
mands of  his  practice  would  not  allow 
him  to  continue  this  work. 

PRANK  ASKEW 

Frank  Askew,  *58,  was  born  in  St. 
Clairsville,  O.,  January  9,  1837.  After 
graduation  at  the  University,  he  spent 
three  years  as  a court  clerk  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville, and  during  this  period  read  law 
but  did  not  apply  for  admission  to  the 
bar.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  w as 
commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  17th  reg- 
iment, Ohio  Volunteer  infantry.  Later 
in  the  year  he  was  made  captain  of  the  15th 
Ohio  Volunteers.  In  December,  ’62,  he 
became  lieutenant -colonel,  and  in  '64, 
colonel  of  bis  regiment.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  received  the  brevet  of  briga- 
dier-general.I 

His  father  before  him  had  been  a sad- 
dler, and  in  1866  General  Askew  engaged 
in  the  leather  and  saddlery  business  in 
Kansas  City.  The  business  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  known  as  the  Askew 
Saddlery  Company,  and  he  was  its  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  It  had  grown 
to  be  the  greatest  house  of  its  kind  in 
the  Missouri  Valley. 

General  Askew  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
alumni  association. 

EDWARD  COULTAS  LOVELL 

Edward  Coultas  Lovell,  A.B.  '68, 
A.M.  ’71,  LL.B.  ’70,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  July  18,  1842,  and  died  at 
Elgin,  111. , January  6, 1902.  His  parents 
early  settled  in  the  town  of  Elgin  where 
he  grew  up  and  where  he  was  prepared 
for  college.  He  entered  this  University 
in  the  fall  of  1860,  but  like  so  many 
other  young  men  of  that  time,  turned 
aside  from  his  studies  to  answer  the  call 
to  arms.  He  was  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  141st 
Illinois  infantry  in  1864  and  about  six 
months  after  became  captain  in  the  153d 
Illinois  infantry.  He  was  acting  inspec- 
tor-general on  the  staff  of  General  Dud- 
ley for  a time,  and  later  inspector  of 
the  district  of  Western  Tennessee.  He 


was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  the  rank  of  brevet  major.  In  the 
fall  of  1865  he  resumed  his  studies  at 
the  University.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  honored  and  beloved  men  of  the 
class  and  had  a wide  range  of  friends  in 
the  University  at  large.  After  gradua- 
tion he  entered  the  law  department 
where  he  received  his  degree  two  years 
later.  He  then  spent  a year  in  European 
travel,  and  returned  to  Elgin  for  the 
practice  of  the  law.  During  the  subse- 
quent thirty  years  he  received  many 
honors  at  the  hands  of  his  townsmen. 
He  was  mayor  of  Elgin  in  1877,  and  city 
attorney  and  member  of  the  Illinois  leg- 
islature in  1879  and  1880.  From  1882  to 
1890,  he  was  county  judge  of  Kane 
County.  He  was  at  various  times  direc- 
tor of  the  Elgin  Public  Library,  trustee 
of  Elgin  Academy,  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Elgin.  During 
the  McKinley  administration  he  was 
warmly  urged  for  appointment  to  the 
bench  of  the  United  States  district  court, 
but  the  place  went  to  another  man. 

In  1885  he  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie 
Gertrude  Watres,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  of  the  University.  She  died  in 
1896  leaving  him  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  survive  him. 


Book  Notes 

I PROM  ESS  I SPOSI 

The  edition  of  Manzoni’s  romantic 
novel  that  was  used  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  a dozen  years  ago  in  Professor 
Walter's  classes,  was  printed  in  a small- 
faced, discouraged -looking  type  on  thin, 
grimy,  wrinkled  paper.  There  were  no 
notes  in  the  book,  and,  it  maybe  added, 
no  translations  in  the  University  library ; 
and  many  a student,  starting  with  high 
hopes  on  the  voyage  from  Quel  ramo  del 
lago  di  Como,  suffered  shipwreck  long 
before  he  reached  the  pleasant  banks  of 
the  Adda;  or,  if  he  escaped  the  shocks 
of  the  first  sentence,  survived  only  to  be 
caught  in  the  teeth  of  the  Resegone,  in 
the  second.  It  is  a pleasure  to  take  from 
the  shelf  that  wretched  book, — profusely 
annotated  both  interlinearly  and  margin- 
ally,— smutted  on  every  line  of  the  first 
few  pages  where  the  reader  followed  with 
painful  finger  the  halting  sense  across 
the  page, — shattered  from  being  thrown 
violently  across  the  room  in  moments  of 
exasperation, — and  put  in  its  place  the 
handsome  volume  recently  edited  by 
Professor  Levi  for  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company.  Manzoni  was,  like  most 
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Italians,  a long-winded  writer,  and  the 
editor  has  found  it  necessary,  for  stu- 
dents' use,  to  abridge  him  considerably. 
But  the  elisions  are  judiciously  made, 
and  the  intercalated  summaries  carry  on 
the  interest  without  a break.  The  intro- 
duction is  a careful  and  scholarly  piece 
of  work ; the  notes  are  genuine  helps  in 
time  of  need,  not  exhibitions  of  erudi- 
tion. As  far  as  could  be  judged  from  a 
a rapid  reading  of  several  pages,  the 
proof-reading  has  been  doue  with  scru- 
pulous care.  In  the  notes  the  editor 
appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  two  small 
oversights:  (1)  Azzecca-garbuglie  on 

page  302,  line  8,  is  too  long  by  an  e.  (2) 
On  page  303,  the  seventh  line  from  the 
bottom,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Introduction  for  information  which  is 
not  to  be  found  there. 

Manzoni.  A.  I Promessi  Sposi.  Abridged  and 
edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Moritz  Levi.  Assistant  Professor  of  Prench  in 
the  University  of  Michigan-  Silver.  Burdett  & 
Company.  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WESTERN  COLLEGES 

In  Songs  of  the  Western  Colleges,  the 
compilers  have  wisely  included  with 
those  compositions  which  are  actually  of 
the  western  schools,  many  of  the  old 
favorites  that  are  sung  at  every  college 
in  the  land. 

Of  Michigan  songs,  two  are  given : 
“The  Yellow  and  Blue,”  of  course,  and 
“Rah,  Rah.”  The  last  selection  docs 
not  seem  particularly  happy,  if  it  neces- 
sitates the  omission  of  “Ann  Arbor,” 
“Laudes  atque  Carmina,”  “Birds  of  a 
Feather,”  “Star  of  Other  Days,”  or 
“Goddess  of  the  Inland  Seas.” 

The  most  amusing  song  in  the  whole 
book,  for  Michigan  men,  is  the  “Scarlet 
and  Cream”  of  Nebraska  University. 
Compare  some  its  lines  with  those  of 
“The  Yellow  and  Blue”  by  Charles 
Gay  ley,  '78. 

Sing  to  the  colors  that  float  in  the  light; 
Hurrah  fur  the  Yellow  and  Blue! 

Yellow  the  stars  as  they  ride  thro’  the  night. 
And  reel  in  a rollicking  crew; 

Yellow  the  fields  where  ripens  the  grain. 

And  yellow  the  tnoon  on  thf  harvest  wain:-Hail! 

And  here  is  the  individual  anthem  of 
Nebraska 

Sing  to  the  color*  that  float  in  the  light. 

Hurrah  tor  the  Scarlet  and  Cream! 

Scarlet  the  hue  of  th-  rosea  so  bright; 

And  pale  is  the  lily’s  fair  gleam. 

Scarlet  the  east  at  the  breaking  of  dawn. 

And  scarlet  the  west  when  the  sun  is  gone.  Hail! 

Do  scarlet  skies  certainly  foster  imita- 
tion? And  compare 

Garlands  of  blue-bells  and  maize  intertwine. 
And  hearts  that  are  true  and  voices  combine, 
with 

Garlands  of  scarlet  and  cream  intertwine. 

And  hearts  that  are  true  and  voices  combine. 


We  can  fancy  garlands  of  scarlet.  But 
garlands  of  cream!  Heaven  save  the 
wearer ! The  bard  of  Nebraska  came  to 
a good  source  for  his  inspiration,  but 
there  must  have  been  something  wrong 
with  his  churn. 

Songs  of  the  Western  Colleges  is  a 
good  book  to  own.  The  songs  are  good 
— barring  those  of  the  dairy — and  the 
letter  press  and  binding  are  satisfactory. 

Songs  of  the  Western  Colleges,  202  pp.  Hinds 
A Noble,  New  York.  $1.25. 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  WOMAN 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  style  of 
Max  O'Rell,  will  know  about  what  to 
expect  in  his  new  book.  And  yet  one 
will  be  surprised— and  pleased — by  witty 
turns  on  every  page.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  book  is  attractively  bound 
and  well  printed. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Woman  and  His  Majesty 
Cupid,  Max  O'Rell.  311  pp.  The  Abbey  I*ress. 
New  York  City. 


Copy  of  Inlander  Wanted 

The  University  Library  wishes  to  se- 
cure a copy  of  the  Inlander , of  Novem- 
ber, 1898.  Any  one  who  can  supply  such 
a copy,  please  address 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Michigan  Drinking  Song 

( Dedicated  to  the  Alumni  of  the  U.  of  M.) 

A rousing  four-page  college  song  in 
Yellow  and  Blue,  with  a bewitching  cho- 
rus that  stirs  up  the  old  time  spirit. 

Sung  with  great  success  by  Mr.  Har- 
lan P.  Briggs,  Soloist,  U,  of  M.  Glee 
Club. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  thirty 
cents. 

Address,  F.  M.  Root,  Publisher, 

Aun  Arbor,  Mich. 


A New  Departure 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway  has  recently  put  in  service  on 
its  Pioneer  Limited  trains  the  largest 
and  handsomest  dining  car  ever  built. 
It  is  82  feet  in  length  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  its  body  is  6 inches  wider  and  higher 
than  the  usual  dining  car.  It  seats  36 
people  comfortably  in  movable  chairs, 
and  has  a kitchen  large  enough  to  per- 
mit the  working  of  six  cooks  who  with 
six  waiters  and  a conductor  make  up  the 
crew.  The  dining  cars  heretofore  in 
service  did  not  provide  sufficient  space 
properly  to  care  for  the  large  number  of 
patrons  of  the  Pioneer,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  have  a larger  car. 
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MICHIGAN  PINS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Prompt  attention  siren  to  repair  work  sent  by  express  or  mall 

GjitaMiAhxxl^fass 

*20.00  JjpU^Juod*#  ^pyu 


CALKINS’ 

SODA  WATER 

Is  always  0OoJ> 

* * # 

324  S.  STATE  ST. 


George  Blaich 

DEALER  IN 

Fancy  Groceries 

Fine  Olive  Oils,  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegetables.  All  orders  given 
prompt  attention. 

Long  Distance  Telephone 
Local  'Phone  No.  185  . 

1219  S.  UNIVERSITY  flVE. 


200  East  Washington 
jid  South  State 

CA  TZRIHG 

Tor  Tar  ties,  ‘Banquets,  Ztc. 


For  Good  Eyesight 

Nothing  is  so  Important  as 

Good  Light 
Gas  Light 

Is  Good  Light 

The  Welsbach  Incandescent 

Gas  Light  is  the  steadiest,  most 
diffusive  and  most  reliable  light 
for  study. 

GET  ONLY  THE  GENUINE 

Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co. 


We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the 

World’s  Tloo  Vest  Lines  of 

LaOIES’ 

§hoe_s 

THE  MELBA,  GLOYE  FITTING,  ALL 
KINDS 

33.00 

THE  JENNESS-MILLER  HYGIENIC 
SHOES  ALL  KINDS 

33.50 

MACK  & CO. 


GO 

TO 


tandall’s  Photo  Studio 


For  the  Finest  Photographs 


Phone  598 


THIS  SPACE 
RESERVED  FOR 


Oldest 
School  of  Music 
In  Ann  Arbor 


St.  Thomas 
Conservatory  gf  Music 
Graduate  School 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture,  also  Mandolin,  Guitar,  "Banjo , 
etc.  You  don 't  habe  to  Ivrite  for  our  terms.  Here  they 
are:  Piano,  th>o  half  hour  lessons  each  loeek, 

$8  per  quarter.  Violin,  $12  per  quarter 

The  Latest  and  Best  Method*  of  Teaching  Used 

Add  re»« 

St.  Thomas  Conservatory  ef  Music 

St.  Thomas  Place.  Ann  Arbor 


. , .The . . . 

UNDERWOOD  0 a 
TYPEWRITER! 

Writes  in  siiht  000 


And  that  isn't  all.  It  has  the  lightest 
touch,  retains  its  perfect  alignment 
ALWAYS,  has  a tabulator  on  each 
machine— these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why 

It  won  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the 

Pan-American  Exposition.  0000 

Get  an  UNDERWOOD,  use  the  Web- 
ster Star  Ribbons.  Carbon  paper  and 
other  supplies  and  you  will  be  HAPPY. 

. . For  sale  by . . . 

E.  W.  Amsden,  Rex  B.  Clark  6 Co.. 

340  S.  State  St..  73  Griawold  St.. 

Ann  Arbor,  Detroit, 

Mich.  Mich. 


Ike  S.  L.  A/S 

FINAL  NUMBER 

Charles  Ehidry  Situ 

MAY  9 

on 

The  Character  and 
Public  Services  of 

william  McKinley 
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Detroit, Tpsilbm  Jim  Hbror  & Jhcksok  Qi 


let  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit,  6:15  A.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  9 : 15  o’clock  P.  M.  Then  at  10:15  P.M.  and  11:15 
p.  m.,  when  last  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit. 

1st  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor,  6:00  A.  M.  Every  half-honr 
thereafter  until  10:45  o'clock  p.  m. 

1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Jackson  at  6:15  A.  m.,  and  hourly 
thereafter  until  11:15  P.  m. 

1st  car  leaves  Jackson  for  Ann  Arbor  at  5:45  a.  u.,  and  hourly 
thereafter  until  10:45  P.  m. 


Detroit  Dearborn  Inkster 

Eloise  Wayne  Canton 

Denton  YpsiRanti  Ann  Arbor 
Lima  Grass  Labe  Chelsea 
Leoni  Francisco 

Michigan  Center  Jackson 


a a The  “ROYAL  FRONTENAC” 


250 

Guest]Rooms 
Telephone 
In  Every 
Room 


: 

x 

* 


Grandest  Summer  Hotel  in 

Northern  Michigan 

FBflNKFBRT-OH-THE-LHKE 

Will  open  about  June  20th,  1902.  For  rates  to 
Frank/ort  call  on  nearest  agent,  ANN  ARBOR 
RAILROAD,  or  write 

W. T.  Wills,  Atf.,  J.  J.  Klrtr.  0. 9.  A. 

Asa  After  Tolctfa 


i 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 


♦ 

♦ 


a a 

Every 
Room 
Has  a 
Water 
View 
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University  School  of  Music 

ANN  ARBOR,  MiCHldAN 

Conducted  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


FACULTY: 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY,  A.  M..  Director. 

ALBERT  LOCKWOOD.  Head  of  Piano  Depart- 
ment. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWLAND.  Head  of  Vocal  De- 
partment. 

BERNHARD  STURM,  Head  of  Violin  Depart- 
ment. 

CLARA  T.  JACOBS.  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 

RUTH  F.  MARTIN.  Piano. 

EMMA  FISCHER.  Piano. 

LLEWELLYN  L.  RENW1CK.  Piano  and  Organ. 

Ten  Assistant  Teachers 


SPECIAL  MUSICAL  ADYAETAGES 

Membership  in  Choral  Union,  300  voices 
Chamber  Concerts  by  distinguished  artists.  Cho- 
ral Union  Series  of  Concerts,  and  AnnualMayFes- 
tival  of  three  days.  Ten  Concerts  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  School  of  Music.  Pupils'  Recitals. 
Educational  advantages  not  excelled  elsewhere. 
TUITION  and  all  other  expenses  moderate. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  announcement  to 

THOS.  C.  COLBURN.  Sec’y 


University 
of  Michigan 

Photographs 

We  have  completed  a new  set  of 
very  fine  negatives  of  the  University 
buildings,  scenes  around  the  Campus, 
and  all  the  Fraternity  and  Sorority 
buildings.  From  these  negatives  we 
are  making 

Platinum  Prints,  Size  4x6 

With  White  Borders 

They  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  neat 

Price  15c  each 

Deuffi  Alien 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

324  S.  State  St..  - - Ann  Arbor 


==DO  YOU  SEEK  RELIEF— s= 

From  the  burden  of  Business  Correspondence?  The 

SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER 

will  give  it.  A record  more  enduring  than  stone.  Would  you 
learn  more  about  it?  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company. 

NO.  174  GRISWOLD  ST..  - - DETROIT.  MICH. 
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The  Palace  Livery 

has  the 
Finest 
Hack  and 
Livery  Line 
in  Town. 

Parties  a Specialty. 

ROBISON  & CO. 

213  S.  Fourth  Ave. 

ICE  CREAM  LUNCHES 

Tuttle’s 

336  S.  STATE  ST. 

AlUgrctti's  and  Lowney*s 
Chocolates 


LUICK  BROS. 

Proprietors  of 

Ann  Arbor 
Steam 
Planing 
Mill 

Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds 

401-417  N.  Fourth  Ave. 


No.  4.  gilt  on  silver,  light  or  dnrk  blue.  75c:  No.  4.  same,  solid  gold. light  ordark  blue.  11.50;  No. 
8.  gilt  on  silver,  light  or  dark  blue.  $1.00;  No.  S.  same,  solid  gold,  light  or  darkblue.  $3.00:  No.  23.  gilt 
on  silver,  nil  dark  blue,  or  half  yellow,  half  blue.  50c;  No.  34.  foot  ball,  silver  hat  pin.  dark  blue  flag. 
$1.50;  No.  35.  golf  stick,  silver  hat  pin.  dark  blue  flag.  $1.50;  No.  36.  yellow  edge,  light  or  dark  blue 
center,  gilt,  75c;  No.  37.  same  as 36.  but  larger.  $1.00;  No.  38.  light  or  dark  blue  flag  on  a wreath,  gilt. 
75c:  No.  39.  small  sire  seal,  gilt,  $1.00;  No.  39.  small  sire  seal,  solid  gold.  $2.00;  No.  40.  large  seal, 
brooch  form.  gilt.  $1.00;  No.  40.  large  seal,  charm,  gilt.  $1.00;  No.  40.  large  seal  fob.  complete. 
$2.00;  No.  41.  solid  gold,  half  yellow  and  half  light  or  dark  blue.  $1.50;  No.  42.  all  dark  blue  or  half 
yellow  and  half  light  blue.  gilt.  75c:  No.  44.  light  blue  or  dark  blue.  gilt.  5oc;  No.  44.  light  blue  or 
dark  blue,  solid  gold.  $1.50.  Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W m.  Arnold,  Jeweler,  Ann  Arbor 
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t THE  MEXICAN  CENTRAL 
\ RAILWAY  COMPANY,  Limited 

(J  Sails  attention  to  the  tact  that! 

IT  IS  the  only  Standard  Gauge  Route  from  the  United  States  Ifrontler  to 
Mexico  City. 

IT  IS  the  only  line  In  Mexico  that  can  offer  the  traveling  public  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  Standard  Gauge  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleepers,  lighted  by 
Plntsch  Gas. 

IT  IS  the  only  line  by  which  you  can  travel  WITHOUT  CHANGE  from  St* 
Louis.  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  Line  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  Mexico  City. 

IT  S THE  SHORT  Line  from  San  Francisco  and  Pacific  Coast  Points,  to  Mexico 

City. 

The  lines  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  pass  through  15  of  the  27  states  of  the 
Republic.  Eight  million  of  the  thirteen  million  Inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  settled 
contiguous  to  them. 

The  principal  mining  regions  receive  their  supplies  and  export  their  products 
rlt.  Chihuahua,  Sierra  Mojada,  Maplml,  Fresnlllo,  Parral, 


utu  it.  i/niiiumiua,  oicrra  fiujaua,  ti ■ piim,  • ■ csiimiu,  r ■■■«■■,  Guanacevl,  Durango, 
Zacatecas,  Guanajuato,  Sombrerete,  Pachuca,  etc.,  etc. 

When  You  Travel  for  Business,  Go  Where  Business  Is  Done 

There  are  only  five  cities  of  over  35,000  inhabitants  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  that  are 
not  reached  by  the  Mexican  Central  line. 

The  following  ten  cities  are  reached  only  by  the  Mexican  Central  Railway:  Chihuahua 
30,098  inhabitants;  Parral  16.3H2;  Zacatecas  34,438;  Guanajuato  40,580:  Leon  63.263; 

Guadalajara  101. 208;Queretaro  38.016;  Zamora  12.533;  Aguascalientes  37.816;  Irapuato  19.640. 

It  also  reaches  the  cities  of  Torreon  13.845;  San  Luis  Potosi  60,858;  Tampico  (Mexican 
Gulf  port)  16,313;  Celaya  25.565;  Pachuca  37,487:  City  of  Mexico  368,777. 

Daily  Pullman  service  from  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City,  also  from  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Mexico  City,  and  vice  versa. 

C.  R.  HUDSON.  G.  F.  & P.  A.  W.  D.  MURDOCK.  A.  G.  P.  A..  Mexico  City. 

W.  D.  MURDOCK.  A.  G.  P.  A..  Mexico  City. 

T.  R.  RYAN.  Genl.  Agent.  328  Marquette  Bldg..  Chicago.  III. 

J.  T.  WHALEN.  G.  W.  A.. ‘209  Houser  Bldg..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

W.  C.  CARSON,  Eastern  Agent,  52  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


If  You  are  in  Need  of  Any 

Furniture, 

Carpets, 

R.UgS  or 

Curtains, 

For  any  of  your  Rooms,  call  at 

MARTIN  HALLER’S 

We  are  sure  we  can  please  you 

112-114-116  E.  Liberty  St.  Phone  148 


J.  F.  SCHUH 

High  Grade  Mantels  and  Grates. 

Electric  Construction  and  Supplies. 

Sanitary  Plumbing 


Artistic  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

Sewing  Machines. 

207  £•  Washington  St. 

5%nn  CZrbor,  Mich. 


CnAS.  K.  HISCOCK 
President 


W.  D.  HARRIMAN 
Vice-President 


M J.  FRITZ 
Cashiei 


Ann  Arbor  Savings  Bank 


CAPITAL,  $50,000  SURPLUS,  $150,000  RESOURCES,  $1,500,000 

Safety  Deposit  Vault*  of  the  best  modern  construction.  Absolutely  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof. 

Your  Business  Solicited. 


If  you  value  the  Health  and  Happiness  of  your  Family 
buy  Wholesome  Coffee  that  you  can  depend  upon. 

CHASE  6 SANBORN’S  High  Grade  Coffees 

— Sold  by — 

STIMSON  <5  SON  STATE,  STREET 

Are  unequalled  by  any  other  coffees  on  the  market. 
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“How  to  Read 
Your  Meter” 

A leaflet  which  you  can 
have  for  the  asking. 
Tells  how  to  till  ftw  ilic- 
trlc  limpi  and  detect  error. 
A few  meter  tests  will 
show  yon  the  advantage 
of  using  the 

HILO 

the  new  electric  lamp 
which  can  be  turned 
down.  It  fits  ordinary 
sockets  and  can  be  used 
any  place  where  a com* 
mon  electric  lamp  can 
be  used.  The  least 
little  turn  of  the  Hylo 
bulb  lowers  the  light  and 
ism  flw-»lithi  of  the  cur- 
rent. 

Ask  vour  electrician  for 
the  Hylo.  If  he  will  not 
supply  you  promptly 
send  us  7'5  cents  for  sam- 
ple, delivery  prepaid. 
Send  for  “How  to  Read 
Your  Meter”  in  either 
case. 

Patented. 

The  Phelps  Company 

54  State  Street.  Detroit.  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


B.  D.  Kinnb,  President 

S.  W.  Clarkson.  Cashier 

Harrison  Soulk.  Vice-President 

FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  Ann  Arbor,  nichlgan 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$100,000  $40,000 


COUSINS  & HALL 

South  University  Ave. 

Havk  the 

Largest  and  Best 
Conservatories 

in  this  section  of  the  State 

Drop  in  and  see  them,  or  order  your 
Cut  Flowers  over  either  Phone 


■eoBuunnnnu 

Have  you  got  to  a 

speak  a piece?  ■ 

tVeU,  we  don’t  know  ol  any  kind  ot  • effort,"  from  ™ 

■ th<*  •ehoulouy'*  ••recitation"  or  the  •chnolgirl’e  “ rand-  a 
iup  "and  along  through  the  whole  sebonl  an  i college  ■ 
etr*er.  down  to  the  ••  tr*|ionsr  to  toe*'*"  at  the  last 
■ *ciaaa  dinner,"  tbul  u not  provided  lor  among  ■ 

■ C-ymmmcrmmt  Parti,  including  4 el  forts"  tor  all  « 
otliei  oreastoiis  ft. AM.  ™ 

prm  amt  t Vmi*  Itoth  »ule*  ol  live  question*  # 1 -SO. 

| /ViivtUr  /7tt||i,  tor  rrltool  end  parlor.  SIAM.  | 

( 'ttlleQt  JI«I  I fhi-rr-  Mmutr  IMrliiimtltinm  It. 00. 

M I'oUeOt  Mai'l*'  rhi-rr-Minulf  /{fading*  11.00.  H 

" /‘nrtl  IOi  rntr-.'/irnl  ( rmfrrfi.  11.00,  ® 

_ Acme  iMrlamalum  Hook  Paper.  Cloth.  90e.  _ 

■ y/aw/y  pirert  to  .s/irtil . |(H  un  tcpuitr  Cirdi.  AOc.  B 

m Liat  of  “Content*  "ot  any  or  all  ot  above  free  on  re-  m 
m quest  it  you  mention  this  ad.  “ 

■ HINDS  A NOBLE,  Publishers  ■ 

_ 4-5-13-14  Cooper  Institute  H.  T.  City  ^ 

ScAoottmoki  ot  all  ;>KWt«kri  at  one  afore. 

ij  o i:  i:  n m n n a b ■ b 


jfreb  3-  Blermann 


"Bicycles  ‘Repaired, 
Rebuilt,  and 
"Enameled 


Guns.  Ammunition,  and 
Fishing  Tackle 


Key  Fitting,  Etc. 


113  W.  Washington  St. 
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| Tourist  Tickets 

TO 

Hot  Springs,  Ark;  New  Orleans,  La; 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico, 
and  California  Resorts,  are  now  on  sale 

VIA 

IT  von  /Ibountatn 
— 1Routc= 

3 Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 

From  St.  Louis  to  Texas 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (Seats  Free)  and  Pullman  Buffet 
Sleepers.  Also  on  Thursdays,  Special  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars  through  from  Chicago  ond  St.  Louis  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

Special  Tourist  Cars 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 

Via  Scenic  Route  to  California 


CALL  UN  OR  WRITE 

BISSELL  WILSON,  D.P.  A. 

H.  D.  ARMSTRONG,  T.P.A. 

31  Campus  Martlus 

in  Adams  Street 

DbTKOlT,  MICH. 

CH1CAOO,  ILL. 

Or.  1 *33  Washteflft  w Av«. 

ANN  ARBOR,  M ICH. 

A NEAT  little  calendar  FREE 

Auk  for  one:arthcoffice.  oris  end  address  with  2c  stamp. 

The  Scharf 


YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


BOX  MAKERS. 


V)Lc^’our  work  in  our  li,lcs  solicited.  Prices  always  o.isistsnt  with  good  service. /!.' 


FROM  FACTORt^JmmWF  II I 


witii  just  a manufacturer's 
™l  profit  added,  saviug  you 
I what  the  jobber  and  dealer 
| liuve  been  making.  Wc 
manufacture  in  our  own 


factory  every  job! 
y 1 \//  * wc  offer,  and  we  make  them  1 

so  good  that  we  ship  them  any- ' 

where  on 

30  Days ’ Free  Trial . 

[ l’ay  when  pleased.  Sen.!  back  if  displeased.  We  take  the  risk.  Our 
> free  \w£  catalogue  now  ready.  It  is  full  <»f  up-to-date  this  year's  styles 
of  buggie*  a .1  lmrnosM.  Don't  confuse  us  w ith  any  other  firm.  Weare 
pioneers  of  the  free  triul  plan.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  & HARNESS  MFO.  CO,  Station  KALAMAZOO,  MICHI6AN. 


For  Choice 

MEATS 

MILLER  j 

The  Kind 
ot  Groceries 

POULTRY 

FISH 

Go  to  the 

& PRAY | 

A Provisions 
Ton  Like 

Washington  Market 

Every  Day  in  the  Year 

J F HOFT  71  F Cor  washinarton  st. 

*'•  nUELLLC.  and  Fourth  Ave. 

300  IN.  Main  St,  ANN  ARBOR 
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JNO.  C.  FISCHER 

I2S-I2T  S.  MAIN  ST.  IOS-IOT  E.  WASHINGTON 

Dealer  In 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING,  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE,  IRON,  NAILS,  SPORT- 
ING  GOODS,  CUTLERY,  GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Manufacturer  of 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  GAS  REGULATORS,  WARD  CARRIAGES,  STATE 
AQUARIUMS,  INCUBATORS,  TIN,  SHEET  IRON  AND  COPPER  WARE 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  IN  IT  for  Students’  Supplies. 

Give  us  a call  and  be  convinced  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

Jno.  C.  Flsolier 

R.  KEMPF,  Pres.  FRED  H.  BELSER,  Cashier  C.  E.  GREENE,  Vice-Pres. 

The  Farmers  & Mechanics  Bank 

Transacts  a general  banking  business. 

Corner  Main  and  Huron  Sts.  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

Headqu&rters  for  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures,  Port- 
able Stands,  Mantels,  Globes,  Lamps  and  Supplies 

HUTZTLL  & CO. 

114  So.  Main  St.  0 ANN  ARBOR 


RIPA  N S 

I have  been  taking  Ripans  Tabules  for  the  dyspepsia,  and 
they  have  helped  me  wonderfully.  I do  not  know  any  particular 
way  they  affect  me,  but  they  seem  to  give  vigor  to  the  entire  sys- 
tem. I had  a sort  of  languid  feeling,  but  since  taking  the  Tabules 
I feel  spirited  and  have  not  that  melancholy  way  about  me. 
I think  they  are  good  for  a general  build-up  of  the  system,  as  they 
seem  to  act  like  a tonic. 


A A A A 

AT  DRUGGISTS 

The  five-cent  packet  is  enough  for  an  ordinary  occasion. 
The  family  bottle,  sixty  cents,  contains  a supply  for  a 
year. 
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Index  to  Officers  end  Former  Students  of  the  University  Referred 
to  in  this  number  of  the  Alumnus— May,  1902 


Rbbot,  W.  J.  352 — Adam*.  U.  C.  345—  Adler, 

A.  K.  385 — Aikine,  O.  H.  382 — Albright.  C.  E. 
385— Allen,  C.  383— Allen,  F.G,  384- -Allen.  G.  S. 
384— Allison.  J.  W.  382— Anderson,  N.  K.  387— 
Anderson.  W.  K.  381 — Angell.  J.  B.  345— Askew, 
p 38u  387  389. 

Bacon,  F.  H 381— Baldwin.  A.  E.  381— Bald- 
win. A.  J.  380— Baldwin,  J.  A.  381  — Barney,  C. 
D.  380- Barr,  R.  361— Beal.  R.  II.  388—  Beggs,  C. 
1).  387-Bell,  W.  C.  384-Bennett,  A.  A.  383- 
Benzenberg.  G.  H.  380-Bibbins.  J R.  386- 
Blauchard,  M.  387 — Bower,  B.  F.  383 — Bowman, 
C.  A.  381 -Boy n ion,  L>.  L.  382—  Boynton,  L.  D. 
380- Bracken  ridge,  W.  L.  384—  Braisted,  W.  C, 
367,  384 -Brooks.  S.  I>.  386- Brown.  S.  E.  387— 
Brumback,  O.  S.  365,  383-Bryan,  W.  F.  384- 
Bnrkc,  J.  F.  385. 

©aid well,  M.  E.  360-Caldwell.  J.  W.  388- 
Camphell,  G.  369,  375— Campbell,  J.  V.  388 — 
Campbell,  O.  J.  381— Carman.  G.  N.  384—  Carr, 

L.  D.3»i— Chamberlain,  W.  B.342,  384-Chapin, 

A.  C.  382— Cbeever,  D.  B.  385— Christv,  T.  C.  381 
—Church,  W.  D.  384— Chvnowetb.  ll.  W.  384- 
Clark,  C.  W.  382 -Clark,  J.  E.  383— Coe,  S.  J.  383 
—Coleman,  H.  345,  386— Coman,  W.  S.  382— 
Condee,  L.  D.  380-Conely,  E.  F.  384.  387.  388— 
Conner.  M.  S.  386— Cook.  1.  385— Coelev,  T.  M. 
388  -Cool  id  if  e,  J.  W.  384— Cooper,  A.  W.  381— 
Crissman,  Si.  H.  387— Crouse,  D.  W.  381— Curtis, 

M.  M.  383— Coicheou.  B.  M.  379. 

Darling,  J.  H.  382—  Darling,  L.  380— Davis,  J. 

B.  363.380— Dawson,  G.  E.  38i — Day,  A.  A.  380— 
Demmon,  1.  N.  341— Dewey,  F.  S.  381— D'Ooge, 

B.  L.  384-D’Ooge.  M.  L.  345,  375- Douglas,  B. 
384 — Dunnett,  D.  W.  388  Dunning,  S.  W.  361- 
Dyer,  H.  L.  386 

Eastman.  S.  C.  382— Eisenstaedt,  S.  385— E!*- 
tun,  W.  J.  388- Erwin,  J.  B.  381. 

Felker,  G.  387—  Ferson.  J.  R.  382— Finley.  J. 
L.  384 — Flitcraf  t,  P.  R.  381— p rederick,  C.  C.  383 
-Friedman.  I.  K.  358,  359,  385—  Fulton,  J.  A.  381 
— Fyan,  E.  E.  386. 

Gates,  M.  A.  387— Gates,  M.  M.  386— GaTley, 

C.  390— Gelston,  J.  M.  381-Gilbert,  C.  P. '381- 
Gill,  F.  A.  375— Glasser,  F P.  386— Godfrey,  W. 
L.  382— Graham,  M.  E.  383-Grant.  E.  L.  380- 
Graves.  J.  387,  3»<— Grayson,  Jr.  W.  387— Great- 
house,  C.  H.  348,  383— Green  leaf,  G.  F.  386- G rtf- 
fen,  D.C.  383. 

Hager  man,  J.  J.  367,  379—  liamilton.  A.  J.381 
— liamilton,  H.  38*)— Hamlin,  S.  D.  382  — lianus, 
P.  H.  3K3— Uarriman,  K.  E.  362— Harris,  A.  L. 
3H6— Hartwick,  L.  M.  381—  Haskell,  11.  M 381— 
Heim,  W.  384— Hemingway,  J.  M.  382— Herrick. 
J.  B.  384— Higgins,  F.  W.  384— Higgins.  S.  G. 
388— Hill,  A.  L.  387— Hill.  E.  A.  387. 388- Hill.  R. 
J.  382— Hobart.  A.  S.  380 -Holden,  H.  P.  38I- 


Holzheimer,  F.  11.  38o— Horton,  G.  359— Hunt- 
ington, H.  J.  388 — Hutchison,  T.  W.  385. 

Iddings,  L.  M.  346,  382. 

Jackson,  M.  380— Jenkins,  J.  F.  380—  Johns- 
ton, T.  H.  382— Jones,  E.  366. 

Keeler,  C.  B.  382  -Keyes,  W.  H.  387— Kimtnel. 
L.  E.  386-King.  S.  A.  3*5-K  lei  n stuck,  C.  H.  382 
— Knight,  G.  W.  383—  Kopelke.  J.  382. 

Ladd,  A.  J.  385—  Lamm. H.  381— Lee,  J.  M.  382 
— Le  Va'ley,  L.  A.  W.  384-Levi,  M.  389,  39o— 
Lightner,  P.  B.  387— Lockwood, H.  H.  382— Loo 
mis,  W.  S.  388— Loud,  F.  H.  386 — Lovell,  E.  C. 
389— Luten,  D.  B.  386-Ijrons.  B.  F.  380. 

Maas,  W.  L 387— McAdoo,  J.  B.  386  McCon- 
key,  C.  E.  387—  McDo«cll,  C.  F.  386— MacHarg, 
W.  B.  360— McKeigban.  J.  E.  380-Maybunr,  W. 

C.  388— Mel  ten,  W.  M.  E.  382- Mi  Us,  L-  L. 
381-Mills,  R.  E.  385— Mitchell,  W.  C.  387— 
Monroe,  C.  J.  384- Moore,  S.  S.  381— Morse,  H. 

A.  380— Morton,  J.  S.  387. 

Nichols.  E.  C.  380-Noble,  A.38I. 

Olds,  C.  381—  Olaey,  E.  347— Oabornev  W.  M. 
388—  Ostrander,  R.  C.  382— Ottaway,  E.  J.  343, 
386. 

Parker,  N.  A.  381  - Pearson.  A.  A.  380— Peer, 

N.  H.  385— Perry,  M.  C.  360—  Perry,  T.  O.  381- 
Philbrick.  P H 380— Phillips,  J.  A.382-Powell, 
J.  Z.  381-  Power.  F 387-Powers,  H.  385— Pow- 
ers.  R.  M.  385— Purdy,  A.  J.  387. 

Ramsey,  S.  A.  384  Rav,  G.  R.  385— Reeve*, 
R.  J.381  Richards,  B.  C.  382— Richardson,  A. 

B.  386— Richmond,  W.  B.  386,  387— Riegelroan, 
I.  W.  386  - R«K>d.  A.  R.  387, 388—  Rorick,  H.  C.  38S 
—Roth  well,  P.  1).  384— Rowland,  G.  390. 

Sawdey,  1).  A.  382—  Scott,  F.  N.  384— Seager, 
H.  R.  385 — Selleck,  R.  386-Sherman,  K.  385— 
Sherwin,  W.  W.  3*2— Shoemaker,  H.  B.  385- 
Shoemaker,  L.  H.  385—  Simons,  F.  S.  373— 
Simonds,  O.  C.  383 — Sizer,  F.  L.  383— Skinner. 
A.  B.  385— Spalding,  J F.  380—  Stephens,  J.  H. 
386— Stephens,  M.  B.  384— Stevens,  W.  B.  354— 
Stevens.  W.  C.  380—  Stoddart,  J.  J.382 — Stone, 

C.  G.  383-Stone,  E.  L.  388. 

Tappan,  H.  P.  369.  375— Tapper.  E.  T.Q82— 
Taylor, O.  B. 384— Thatcher,  E.  P.  384-Tbomas, 
E. '382-Thorn s.  S.  J.  386-Tidd,  E.  J.  381- 
Tread  well,  E.  381— Tyler,  M.  C.  352,  353. 

UUev.  H.  M.  379. 

Yan'Slvk,  L.  L.  384. 

Wade,  li.  F.3K3— Walker.  C.  E.  383-Walker, 
W.  H.  385— Walter,  E.  L.  345  Washburn,  W.p. 
384— Waterloo,  S.  361 — Wat  res,  C.  G.  389—  Web- 
ster, E.  J.  381— Wedemeyer,  W.  W.380— Weimer, 
I).  P.  386— Welakop*,  S.  C.  384-Wetmore,  E.  W. 
380- W bed  on,  W.  T.  384-  While,  S.  E.  346,  357, 
386  — Wilcox,  It.  F.  386  Williams,  G.  S.  376- 
Witnon,  A.  E.  383-Wine,  J.  387,  388-Wood- 
Allrn.  M.  K,  387. 
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YOU  WILL  LIKE  THE 
TURNOUTS  AND  THE 
TREATMENT  YOU  GET  AT 
Both  Phones 


Walker’s 

Livery 

526  Jefferson  St. 


Brown’s 
Drug  Store 

is  a QOOD  Drug  Store.  The 
stock  is  complete,  the  service 
prompt,  the  prices  as  low  as 
any— often  lower  than  others. 
We  solicit  your  trade  on  the 
basis  ot  the  above,  and  guar- 
antee entire  satisfaction  In 
connection  with  every  trans- 
action 

The  Laundry 
that  satisfies 

Agency  of 

PAUL  C.  MEYER 

607  E.  William  Sl 

HP  EDI  PC  to*rartngi,  Etchings 

DC  i lylCo  Prints,  Artistic  Pruning 

ART  STORE 

HCNRY  BROS. 

U.  Sf  M,  TAILORS 

709  N.  University  Ave.  - ANN  ARBOR 

C.  E.  GODFREY 

MOVING  a 
0 STORING 

Warehouse  aad  Office 
Phone  &2  410  N.  Fourth  Ave. 

George  Bischoff 

Florist 

Choice  Cut  Flower* 

AMD 

Decorative  Plants 
Floral  Designs  a Specialty 

a jo  Cbapln  St.  Phone  soo 

C.  F.  PARDON 


A Clean  Stock  of  GROCERIES 
The  Best  MEATS 
The  Lowest  Prices  in  Town 
221-223  N.  MAIN  ST.  ANN  ARBOR 
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( Necessary  Law  Books 


Sutherland  on  Damages 


The  Low  of  Damages  and  its  Application  to  Con- 
tract and  Tort.  Iiv  J.  G.  Su«iP.Ri.ANr>. 

SECOND  EDITION  $18.00  NET  THREE  VOLUMES 

’*  Wr  are  incline*!  to  believe  that  to  far  at  accessibility  ol 
mailer  it  concerned  it  hat  no  superior.'*— WiAiiiiy  fair  Jo+rnat 


Lewis  on  Eminent  Domain 

Including  such  Cognate  Question*  aa  arise  out  of 
Uir  exercise  of  that  I’ower.  By  John  I,Bwis. 

SECOND  EDITION  $12.00  NET  TWO  VOLUMES 

"*  Be  bat  produced  the  standard  work  in  America  on  firoi- 
nent  Domain  L$xal  Newt. 


Cook  on  Corporations 

The  Law  of  Corporations  having  a capital  stock. 
Bv  W W.  Cook. 

FOURTH  EDITION  $18.00  NET  TWO  VOLUMES 

“ It  it  m better  work  than  any  1 know  treating  ol  Ihcte  rah 
Jects.' *—//.»-  David  Dudley  Field. 

"It  pretenlt  in  clear  and  concite  form  precisely  what  it  wanted 
upon  the  question  discussed.**— //an-  C'kauncey  Af-  Dei* w. 


Van  Zileon  Bailments  and 


/ — \ 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  OFTHE  ABOVE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

TO 

Callaghan  & Company 

^114  MONROE  STREET CHICAGO  J 


Carriers.  The  Law  of  Bailments  and 

Carriers  including  Pledge,  Pawn,  and  Innkeepers.  Bt 
Piuur  T.  VAX  Zii.k, 

ONE  VOLUME  850  PAGES  $0.00  NET 

Cltameu  and  simplicity  of  statement.  Idjttcal  and  mell-dtftuni 
analysis , are  instates  af  tku  UH>rt,  which  wfU  commend  it  to  both 
•tudrnt  and  practitioner. 

It  if  up  t»  date.  urmfleU,  and  written  by  one  who  has  the  »«b 
iect  well  In  hand. 


TEACHER’S  NUMBER 


ALUMNUS 


a 


iU( 

% 


teCgaattfflgS 


B&5EWSTOgg  Everything  INew 

PRICES  ON  THE  CASH  BASIS 

STAEBLER  & WUERTH,  an  S.  Main 

Wagner  & Co  I lmporting: 

123  S.  Hain  Street,  jT  AILO  RS 


IRentscbler 

{plbotograpber 


Or.  Tiain  and  Huron  Sr. i. 
Ann  drier 


Thant  No.  s$t — t ringt 


CUTTING 
REYER  6 CO. 

Markham's  Bazaar 

Headquarters  for  everything 
in  the  line  of 

CLOTHIERS  and 
FURNISHERS 

China,  Crockery,  Lamps 

housefumishings 

Notions 

201-203  S.  MAIN 

phone  a8j-*r.  2i5  S.  Main 

Bacteriology  \ 

Histology  SUPPLIES 

Pathology  ) 

QUARRY’S 

W DRUG  STORE 

Cor.  STATE  St.  and  N.  DN1V.  An 


MILWARD  NOBBY  TAILOR 


STATE  STREET 


« 
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JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

GEORGE  WAHR 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER  TO 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR 

Rood  on  Attachments,  Garnishments, 
Judgments,  and  Executions 

- By  JOHN  R.  ROOD 

Author  of  “Rood  on  Garnishment,”  “Rood’s  Common  Remedial 
Processes,”  etc. 

Not  a Digest  of  Cases,  but  an  Exposition  of  Principles 

The  Table  of  Contents,  Table  of  Cases,  and  Text  cover  183  pages.  The 
Leading  and  Illustrative  Cases  and  Notes  cover  514  pages.  A very  full  Index 
has  been  compressed  into  36  pages.  Total,  733  pages.  The  two  books  bound 
as  one,  in  buckram,  for  one  price.  $3.  Octavo. 

The  text  is  not  claimed  to  be  exhaustive  upon  any  point.  To  make  it  so  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  A tree  is  not  complete  without  all 
its  foliage,  but  the  outline  of  the  branches  cannot  be  clearly  seen  till  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  In  the  present  discussion,  details  have  been  similarly  omitted  so  that  the  more 
important  matters  can  be  seen.  Anson  on  Contracts  may  be  said  to  cover  all  the  mat- 
ters treated  in  the  elaborate  works  on  particular  contracts,  such  as  sales,  agency,  part- 
nership, suretyship,  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.  In  like  manner,  this  manual  is  intended  to 
explain  all  the  matters  covered  by  the  extensive  treatises  on  jurisdiction,  judgments 
res  judicata,  attachment,  garnishment,  and  executions.  It  is  not  designed  to  trespass 
on  the  field  occupied  by  any  of  these  books,  but  to  give  what  none  of  them  do  or  can 
— a clear  outline  of  the  whole,  without  that  cloud  of  details  and  the  confusing  review 
of  inconsistent  decisions  upon  them,  which  the  writer  of  a complete  text  must  give. 
In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  that  a comprehensive  view  of  broad  fundamental  principles 
may  be  obtained,  with  a clear  vision  of  the  relations  between  each  part  and  all  the  oth- 
ers, and  of  the  successive  steps  in  each  proceeding  from  beginning  to  end. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  CONTENTS 

INTRODUCTION.cliwl-5. 

1.  NATURE  AND  ESSENTIALS  OF  JUDGMENTS.  l£b-46—  Cases  pp.  3-77. 

2.  KINDS  OF  JUDGMENTS.  2 47— Cases*p.  78. 

3.  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  JUDGMENT.  22  48-60-Cases  pp.  7S-102. 

4.  VACATING,  AMENDING.  AND  MODIFYING  JUDGMENTS.  22  61-66-Cases  pp.  103-108  . 

5.  THE  EFFECT  OF  JUDGMENTS.  22  67-89-Cases  pp.  109-133. 

6.  SATISFACTION  OF  JUDGMENTS.  21  90-225-Cases  pp.  137-514. 

A.  Processes  to  Obtain  Satisfaction,  22  91-212— Cates  pp.  137-487. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Processes,  22  91-104 — Caseslpp.  137-144. 

2.  Jtsuancdof  the  Processes . 22  105-147— Cases  145-298. 

3.  Execution  of  the  Processes,  22  148-212—  Cases  pp.  299-487. 

B.  What  Constitutes  aosatisfaction.  213-221— Cases  pp.  488-504. 

C.  Rights  After  Satisfaction.  22  222-225— Cases  pp.  505-514. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price 
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UNIVERSITY  of  MICHIGAN 


ANN  ARBOR.,  MICHIGAN 

James  B.  Angell,  L.L.D.,  President 


ever  3,000  students  Expenses  Lew  Seven  Departments 


Department  of  Literature, {Science,  and  the  Arta 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  Dean 

Full  literary  and  scientific  courses — Teachers’  Course— An  organized 
graduate  school — All  courses  open  to  professional  students  on  approval 
of  Faculty. 

Department  of  Engineering 

CHARLES  B.  GREENE,  Dean 

Complete  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering — 
Technical  work  under  instructors  of  professional  experience — Work 
shop,  experimental,  and  field  practice — Mechanical,  physical,  elec- 
trical, and  chemical  laboratories — Central  heating  and  lighting  plants 
adapted  for  instruction. 
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Are  Teachers  Underpaid? 


THE  business  man  views  wages 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
efficiency  of  service  rendered 
in  producing  a given  desirable  re- 
sult. He  is  also  influenced  by  the 
supply  and  demand.  He  discovers, 
however,  that  it  is  a law  of  nature 
and  of  society  that  the  highest  skill 
commands  always  high  wages,  and 
that  the  lower  wages  are  inevitably 
associated  with  a lower  grade  of 
ability  or  a lower  grade  of  effort,  or 
a low  class  of  product.  Hence 
there  is  economy  in  securing  the 
best  ability  for  work  of  importance 
and  in  paying  such  a wage  as  will 
command  the  best  effort  of  the 
workman.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  workman  it  is  conceded  now 
that  he  should  have  such  a wage  as 
will  secure  him  some  of  the  com- 
forts as  well  as  the  necessities  of 
life.  His  environment  and  the  de- 
mands of  society  upon  him  will 
make  a difference  as  to  his  necessi- 
ties and  comforts.  Efficiency  in 
any  trade  depends  on  native  ability, 
training,  practice,  permanency  of 
occupation,  and  hope  of  advance- 
ment. All  of  these  conditions  must 
affect  us  in  our  judgment  concern- 
ing the  remuneration  of  teachers, 
and  affect  teachers  in  their  occupa- 
tion. They  cannot  be  exempted, 
if  they  would,  from  the  conditions 
that  environ  them.  Society  on  its 
side  must  consider  the  value  of  the 
product,  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  social  demands  which 
affect  the  teacher  in  his  occupation 
and  contribute  to  his  success. 


The  teacher  is  society’s  tool  for 
the  performance  of  a work  of  great 
magnitude.  It  is  estimated  that  we 
have  over  22,000,000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Over  seventeen  and 
a half  million  of  these  were  enrolled 
in  the  schools  in  1899-1900.  There- 
fore, about  twenty -one  per  cent  of 
our  whole  population  is  engaged  in 
the  important  occupation  of  learn- 
ing how  to  think,  and  how  to  live. 
We  are  accustomed  to  advocate  the 
theory  that  the  public  schools  can 
render  no  greater  service  to  the  re  - 
public  than  to  lay  well  the  founda- 
tion for  intelligent  citizenship. 
What  will  bring  the  best  result  for 
the  nation  from  the  preparation  of 
this  tremendous  army  for  the  strug- 
gle of  existence,  and  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  patriotic  citizenship,  is 
always  the  paramount  question  for 
consideration.  When  we  discuss 
the  question  of  remuneration  of 
teachers  and  compare  them  in  some 
respects  with  other  workmen,  we 
must  remember  the  task  set  for  them 
as  differing  in  spiritual  conditions 
from  that  of  any  other  occupation, 
save  one.  Not  working  upon  a 
mass  of  lifeless  clay  or  dead  wood 
or  iron,  the  teacher’s  work  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  same  rule  as 
can  the  products  of  the  moulder  in 
brass  or  the  chiseler  in  marble. 
The  material  is  more  pliable,  the 
operations  more  complicated,  and 
the  outcome  more  important. 

For  this  high  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  state  we  are  em- 
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ploying  nearly  a half  million  per- 
sons, who,  at  different  ages,  with 
varying  degrees  of  ability,  with 
much,  little,  or  no  preparation,  are 
devoting  their  time  to  this  work. 
We  are  appropriating  with  much 
generosity,  in  many  places,  for 
public  education  and,  as  a rule,  the 
funds  are  honestly  expended.  It 
may  be  questioned,  at  times, 
whether  the  funds  used  for  build- 


John  J.  Mapcl,  ’72 

ingsare  always  wisely  or  economic- 
ally administered,  but  the  part  of 
the  fund  appropriated  for  teachers 
always  reaches  them.  Boards  of 
education  and  citizens  are  interested 
in  knowing  whether  the  public  gets 
the  best  service  for  the  money  paid 
to  teachers.  It  may  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  it  does  not  in  some 
cases.  On  the  other  hand  in  nu- 
merous instances  the  public  receives 
more  than  it  pays  for.  It  will  always 
pay  in  this  profession  to  demand 
good  qualifications  and  pay  good 
salaries. 

What  do  we  pay  teachers?  How 
does  their  compensation  compare 


with  that  in  parallel  lines  of  effort? 
Are  we  paying  too  much? 

Wisconsin  is  a state  not  below 
many  others  in  the  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  education.  It 
has  a well  organized  school  system, 
receiving  aid  and  inspiration  from 
seven  normal  schools,  several  col- 
leges, and  from  a large  and  well 
equipped  university.  In  this  state 
theie  are  2,838  teachers,  according 
to  the  superintendent’s  report,  who 
receive  less  than  twenty -five  dol- 
lars a month!  This  condition 
probably  obtains  to  an  equal  or 
greater  extent  in  several  other 
states,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation for  1897-1898,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  average  salary  of  the 
country'  school  teachers  in  the  United 
States  is  $2 1 7 a year ! The  report  from 
one  state  showed  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  one  year  of  but  two  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, but  that  seventeen  per  cent 
were  untrained  and  unskilled ! Not 
considering  what  is  necessary  for 
the  teacher  as  a member  of  society, 
even  in  a rural  community,  and 
barring  all  thought  of  the  necessity 
of  culture,  attendance  at  teachers’ 
meetings,  etc.,  how  far  will  $217  a 
year  go  towards  providing  the  act- 
ual necessities  of  life?  The  prep- 
aration must  of  necessity  be  nil, 
the  service  rendered  inferior,  and 
the  effects  of  such  parsimony 
eventually  upon  the  intellectual  life 
and  ideals  of  the  communities  most 
injurious. 

Teachers  in  cities  fare  much 
better,  but  even  in  many'  cities  the 
conditions  are  not  ideal.  The 
same  report  shows  that  the  average 
salary  in  city  schools,  including 
supervisors,  was  $629.  The  latest 
report  shows  the  average  in  568 
cities  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants 
to  be  $670.81,  the  average  in  the 
cities  of  the  state  of  New  York  be- 
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ing  the  highest,  $851.41.  There 
was  an  advance  in  the  salaries  of 
cities  of  this  class  in  twenty -nine 
states  during  the  year  1899-1900, 
the  most  phenomenal  advance  in 
average  in  one  year  being  in  New 
York  where  it  was  $137.17  greater 
than  the  preceding  year.  This  was 
doubtless  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  readjustment  of  the  scale  of. 
salaries  in  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

The  average  of  $629  for  all  cities, 
and  of  $670.81  for  cities  of  8,000 
or  more  inhabitants,  both  show 
conclusively  that  there  is  a large 
part  of  the  force  in  all  cities  which 
must  exist  and  provide  for  all  rea- 
sonable demands  of  society  and  of 
their  profession  for  very  much  less 
than  either  of  the  sums  mentioned. 

But  there  are  greater  rewards  in 
the  profession  and  these  are  always 
mentioned  when  discussing  this 
question.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
these  better  salaries  involve  larger 
proportional  responsibility  and 
higher  standards  of  living. 

Glancing  at  the  salary  schedules 
of  seven  cities  of  the  second  rank, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City, 
Milwaukee,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis, 
and  St.  Paul,  I find  some  interest- 
ing data.  The  teachers  in  the 
graded  schools  may  obtain  from 
$360  to  $800  a year,  reaching  the 
maximum  after  from  five  to  seven 
years  of  service.  Assistants  in  the 
graded  schools  may  obtain  from 
$682.50  to  $900.  In  Pittsburg  an 
assistant  may  draw  $1,200,  and  in 
Cincinnati  $1,500.  Principals  are 
paid  from  $600  to  $1,700  according 
to  the  number  of  rooms  in  the 
school.  In  Cincinnati  one  princi- 
pal receives  $1,900  and  two  receive 
$1,2‘)0.  In  Pittsburg  the  range  is 
from  $1,350  to  $2,300. 

In  the  high  schools  there  is  a 
a great  difference  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  In  Cincinnati  they  range 


from  $900  to  $2,100;  in  Cleveland, 
from  $1 ,000  to  $2, 000,  requiring  four 
years  experience  to  start  at  $1,300, 
nine  years  to  start  at  $1,600,  and 
thirteen  years  to  start  at  $1,900, 
thus  the  maximum  reaching  $2,000 
after  fifteen  years  of  experience. 
Kansas  City  pays  but  $1,665  maxi- 
mum; Milwaukee  pays  one  of  each 
five  teachers  in  each  high  school  ,$1 , - 
300,  $1,400,  $1,500,  $1,600,  $1,700 
and  the  balance  from  $900  to  $1 ,000. 
St.  Louis  pays  teachers  and  assist- 
ants in  the  high  schools  the  best 
of  any  of  these  cities,  the  salaries 
being  graded,  according  to  time  of 
service  and  position,  from  $682  to 
$2,472. 

The  principals  of  high  schools 
receive  in  these  cities  from  $1,575 
to  $3,605,  but  two  receiving  $3,000, 
one  $3,500,  and  one  $3,605.  The 
city  of  New  York  pays  $5,000  to 
principals  of  high  schools. 

The  four  great  cities  pay  higher 
salaries  at  the  top,  but  vary  much 
as  to  the  equable  distribution  of 
them  below.  The  Boston  system 
might  be  taken  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a perfect  scale,  in  the 
amount  paid  and  in  the  recognition 
of  the  value  of  high  teaching  ability 
in  all  grades.  Boston  pays  the 
highest  salary  for  primary  teach- 
ing of  any  large  city  in  the  coun- 
try, $816  per  annum.  Practical 
business  sense  is  shown  by  requir- 
ing that  all  teachers  shall  have 
had  either  professional  training  or 
successful  experience  before  en- 
tering the  service,  and  salaries  are 
placed  at  such  a standard  that  the 
supply  will  at  least  equal  the  de- 
mand. The  persistence  of  attend- 
ance through  all  grades  is  one  of 
the  wholesome  results  of  this  sys- 
tem, not  to  mention  the  very  su- 
perior service  gained.  I venture 
to  say  that  there  is  no  large  city  in 
which  such  a large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades 
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reach  the  high  schools.  In  that 
city  six  supervisors  and  the  three 
head  masters  of  the  normal,  Latin, 
and  high  schools  receive  $3780 
each.  Masters  of  grammar  schools 
receive  $3,180;  masters  in  high 
schools  $3,060;  directors  of  draw- 
ing $3,000;  special  instructors  in 
music $2,640;  assistant  directors  of 
drawing  $2,508;  directors  of  kin- 
dergarten $2,880,  and  others  in  the 
lower  grades  are  proportionally 
well  paid.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  teachers  in  New  York  and 
Boston  are  now  the  best  paid  teach  - 
ers  of  any  of  the  large  cities  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

There  are  but  few  principals  of 
normal  schools  that  receive  to  ex- 
ceed $2,500.  A very  few  receive 
as  high  as  $3,000.  As  seen  above, 
the  head  master  of  the  Boston  nor- 
mal receives  $3,780.  The  princi- 
pal of  the  Chicago  normal  receives 
$5,000,  and  I have  been  told  that 
the  president  of  the  normal  college 
of  New  York  City  receives  $7,500. 
The  salary  of  the  superintendent 
of  a city  system  is  rarely  $5,000. 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Philadel- 
phia pay  that  sum.  Chicago  pays 
57,000.  The  city  of  New  York 
pays  $8,000. 

A college  president  who  receives 
$10,000  is  a rara  avis.  There  are 
state  universities  which  ought  to 
pay  easily  $10,000.  I know  of 
none  that  do.  I think  the  maxi- 
mum is  $7,000.  A successful  pres- 
ident must  possess  executive  and 
directive  power  of  a high  order, 
involving  a knowledge  of  princi- 
ples and  moving  causes,  and  a 
profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture as  well  as  ability  to  create 
confidence.  These  are  qualities 
that  command,  in  commercial  and 
industrial  life,  much  larger  salaries. 

The  number  of  professors  who 
draw  $5,000  or  over  is  very  small. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  pays 


deans  and  directors  $3 , 500  to  $4 ,000 ; 
full  professors $2, 000 to $3,000;  as- 
sistant professors  $1,400  to  $1,800; 
instructors  $800  to  $1,200,  and  as- 
sistants $400  to  $700. 

These  facts  taken  more  or  less 
at  random  show  wide  differences, 
but  as  they  touch  the  system  at 
many  points  they  give  us  a fair 
view  of  the  attractive  side  of  teach- 
ing as  well  as  its  unattractive  side. 
They  show  that  the  number  of  men 
and  women  who  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  draw  good  salaries  are  few. 
as  the  positions  commanding  them 
are  limited.  For  the  girls  waiting 
to  wed ; for  the  young  men  using 
their  profession  as  a stepping  stone 
simply,  with  no  further  interest  in 
it  than  as  a temporary  lodging  place ; 
for  all  incompetents  of  whatever 
character,  in  whatever  grade,  the 
lowest  salaries  are  high  enough  and 
the  better  salaries  are  too  good. 
But  the  average  salary  is  not  enough 
for  accomplished  and  refined  men 
and  women  who  devote  their  lives 
to  this  as  a noble  calling.  Such 
persons,  in  the  middle  and  lower 
gTade  positions,  must  deprive  them- 
selves often  of  necessary  comforts 
if  they  attempt  to  maintain  any  so- 
cial standing.  In  many  cases  they 
must  deny  themselves  opportuni- 
ties necessary  to  their  development 
and  success  as  teachers.  Some  of 
them  give  up  the  hope  of  matri- 
mony; others,  because  of  the  ex- 
actions of  the  profession,  unfit 
themselves  for  it.  But  few  of  the 
best  paid  can  hope  to  save  much  as 
a competency  for  old  age  or  for  the 
day  when  they  are  to  be  supplant- 
ed. Thepositionscommanding$2,- 
000  to  $5,000  are  so  few  relatively 
that  the  inducements  to  remain  in 
the  profession  are  not  great  for  the 
men  of  the  highest  ability,  and  not 
equal  to  those  offered  by  other  pro- 
fessions of  equal  dignity  and  rank. 
Men  like  Presidents  Angell,  Eliot, 
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Hadley,  Low,  Butler,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  as  diplomatists, 
for  which  they  have  exceptional 
training  and  ability,  in  the  service 
of  corporations,  in  the  professions 
of  law  or  medicine,  in  certain  lines 
of  business,  could  command  much 
more  generous  remuneration  than 
they  now  do  in  the  more  important 
work  of  education.  The  same  may 
be  said  in  a lesser  degree  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  men. 

The  teaching  profession  is  used, 
therefore,  as  a training  school  for 
almost  every  profession,  and  has 
contributed  to  each  some  of  their 
most  shining  lights. 

Thirty -eight  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  country  schools  are 
men  using  the  schools  as  a tempo  - 
rary  makeshift,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  employ  but  eight  per 
cent  of  men  in  the  city  schools 
where  the  salaries  are  higher  but 
where  there  are  few  positions  com  - 
manding  the  good  salaries. 

In  the  professions  of  law,  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  engineering, 
from  fort}-  to  sixty  dollars  a month 
may  be  earned  the  first  year,  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  the  sec- 
ond, and  from  that  amount  on  to 
$2000,  or  $3000,  at  the  end  of  five 
years.  Ten  years  of  practice  will 
give  a successful  physician  or  lawyer 
an  incomeof  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
a year.  More  reach  $25,000  to 
$50,000,  in  either  of  these  profes- 
sions, than  there  are  teachers  who 
receive  from  $7,000  to  $10,000. 
Yet  a canvass  of  the  professional 
schools  of  the  country  in  1891- 
1892  revealed  the  fact  that  but  25 
per  cent  of  theological  students,  18 
per  cent  of  legal  students,  and  5 
per  cent  of  medical  students  had 
received  a liberal  education. 

Moreover,  men  enter  these  pro- 
fessions as  permanent  callings, 
while  one  half  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, it  is  said,  teach  but  three 


years,  and  the  average  length  of 
professional  experience  is  between 
seven  and  eight  years.  In  the 
Volkschulen  of  Prussia  55.4  per 
cent  have  served  ten  years  or  over, 
and  20.4  per  cent  twenty -five  years 
or  over.  The  New  Jersey  records 
show  that  but  30  per  cent  in 
that  state  have  served  ten  years  or 
over. 

Even  in  the  manual  trades  and 
manufacturing  industries  there  are 
many  occupations  where  the  aver- 
age wage  is  higher  than  that  of 
teachers  in  the  same  locality.  In 
1896-1897,  the  average  male  teach- 
er was  receiving  but  $331.59,  and 
the  average  female  teacher  but 
$281.68.  Workers  inglass,  bariron, 
steel,  woolens,  pig  iron,  bituminous 
coal,  and  copper  ore  in  the  United 
States  earned  in  1890-1891  an 
average  of  $527.60.  Cotton  opera- 
tives in  sixteen  states  had  a con- 
siderably higher  wage  than  male 
teachers,  excepting  only  in  the 
states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Jersey.  Yet  cotton  opera- 
tives are  supposed  to  be  poorly 
paid.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
in  1896  forty-four  of  the  productive 
industries  paid  their  workmen 
more  than  the  average  teacher  re- 
ceived. I am  informed  that  bridge 
tenders  in  Chicago  receive  from 
$1,000  to  $3, 400  a year  and  have"no 
duty  during  the  three  winter 
months  except  to  have  the  snow 
swept  off  and  their  bridges  turned 
occasionally  to  keep  them  free 
from  rusting  and  freezing’ ' ! 

Prof.  Schurman  in  an  article  in 
the  Forum  in  1896  stated:  “I  con- 
sider all  other  educational  questions 
subordinate  to  the  primary  and 
fundamental  problem  of  securing 
competent  teachers.  This  funda- 
mental problem  is  to  be  solved  by 
fixing  a worthy  standard  both  of 
liberal  scholarship  and  of  profes- 
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sional  training."  Good.  But  "low 
salaries,”  Superintendent  Maxwell 
says,  "have  had  more  to  do  with 
prventing  the  general  spread  of 
professional  training  for  teachers 
than  any  other  single  cause.” 

This  is  still  a matter  of  adjust- 
ment in  most  cities.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  country  schools,  where 
even  greater  versatility  should 
characterize  the  teacher,  are  lam- 
entable. Higher  requirements 
and  higher  salaries  should  go 
together.  If  united,  they  will 
speedily  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  and  amply  compensate 
the  municipality,  the  town,  or  the 
county,  for  the  added  cost.  For 


all  trained  and  successful  teachers 
there  should  be  adequate  compen- 
sation to  enable  them  to  live  "as 
befits  a member  of  a liberal  pro- 
fession and  to  pursue  the  means  of 
culture,  without  which  they  will 
almost  necessarily  retrograde.” 

We  are  proud  of  the  results  gained 
in  many  cities,  but  the  great  body 
of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  by  far  too  many  in  the 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities are  teaching  for  less  than 
they  should  be  paid  if  they  are 
rendering  the  quality  of  service  the 
public  should  require  of  them. 

John  Jameson  Mapel , '72 

Milwaukee 


A School-Ma'am  In  the  Philippines 


IF  ANY  one  word  describes  the 
American  teacher’sexperience 
in  the  Philippines,  it  is  the  word 
new.  And  the  next  word  is  glad; 
for  we  are,  indeed,  happy  to  be  a 
part  in  this  extension  of  education 
and  in  the  consequent  evolution  of 
a people  which  has  so  long  missed 
its  just  heritage. 

Diligently  as  we  may  have  read, 
with  a view  to  learn  the  situation, 
before  coming  here,  the  reality 
came  as  a revelation.  San  Fran- 
cisco introduced  us  to  a semi-tropi- 
cal climate  on  the  American  shore. 
Eight  days’  sailing  on  the  blue 
Pacific  brought  us  to  Honolulu, 
with  its  subtropical  life  and  Hawai- 
ian people,  modified,  however,  by 
American  influence.  But  Manila 
is  the  Orient.  She  is  what  her 
national  poet,  Rizal,  called  her: 
"Pearl  of  the  Eastern  Sea.” 

But  the  newness  was  on  both 
sides,  and  after  the  schools  had 
opened,  the  doors  and  windows 
were  thronged  with  visitors  eager 
to  see  how  the  Americans  would 


act.  It  must  be  said  that  Filipino 
courtesy  never  failed. 

Not  many  of  the  thousand  teach- 
ers brought  by  the  Thomas,  Sher- 
man, Buford,  and  Kilpatrick  were 
needed  in  Manila.  They  were  sent 
to  all  the  provinces  which  have 
been  "pacified,”  to  restore  C*sar's 
favorite  term;  that  is,  to  all  except 
Samar  and  Mindoro. 

Some  of  us  are  on  one  of  the  two 
railroads  which  the  islands  possess ; 
namely,  the  Manila -Malabon  and 
the  Manila-Dagupan.  But  most 
are  in  the  interior  and  must  reach 
their  post  by  banca  and  carromata, 
perhaps  with  a military  escort. 

Some  are  on  the  level  coast  lands 
among  the  rice  and  sugar  fields. 
Others  are  inland,  near  the  moun- 
tains, where  timber -felling  or  fac- 
tories for  making  the  precious  per- 
fume from  the  ylang-ylang  are  to 
be  observed.  Supplies  must  be 
provided,  on  the  outstart,  to  last 
several  months. 

Some  have  had  a taste  of  insur- 
gent warfare;  others  only  read  of 
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this  in  the  papers.  Some  have 
learned  Spanish;  for  others,  an 
acquaintance  with  Tagalog,  Pam- 
panga,  Bicol.  or  some  other  Malay- 
an dialect  has  been  necessary. 

Some  came  with  their  families 
and  are  enjoying  a homelife.  But 
most  are  single  and  either  board  in 
some  Filipino  family  or  keep  house 
on  a small  scale  alone  or  in  little 
clubs.  Most  of  us  are  learning  to 
thrive  on  Filipino  cooking.  It  is 
not  always  tempting  and  it  offers 
little  variety ; but  it  affords  certain 
staples  upon  which  one  does  not 
starve.  These  include  eggs,  fish, 
chicken,  rice,  radishes,  potatoes, 
salad,  bread,  and  the  ever -ready 
cup  of  foamy  chocolate,  made  with- 
out milk. 

A fortunate  few  have  new  school - 
houses,  built  with  frame  sides  and 
nipa  roofs,  and  having  sliding 
doors,  windows,  and  partitions. 
The  usual  bamboo  ladder  affords 
entrance,  nearly  all  rooms  here 
being  raised  high  above  the  ground. 
Within  are  a few  benches,  seldom 
enough,  no  desks,  one  or  two  small 
blackboards,  a table,  a clock,  and 
a box  of  chalk.  But  this  is  a brave 
beginning. 

A second  kind  of  school -house 
consists  of  buildings  formerly  used 
for  other  purposes.  They  are  con- 
vents, club- rooms,  city  halls,  sugar 
factories,  guard  houses,  police 
quarters,  and  commissary  store- 
houses. With  many  evasions  and 
promises  for  manana,  these  were 
cleared  and  cleaned.  Lizards  and 
centipedes  still  occupied  the  remoter 
parts ; but  think  not  that  such  trifles 
prevented  the  opening  of  school. 

The  third  and  commonest  class 
of  school  buildings  is  the  private 
house.  It  is  often  a nipa  shack, 
shared  by  the  family  of  the  assistant 
maestra,  though  it  may  be  an 
abandoned  house.  Below  is  a 
chicken  yard,  stable,  or  tienda. 


The  schoolroom  is  reached  by 
passing  through  these  ante -halls, 
climbing  the  stairway,  and  stepping 
over  the  bamboo  rail  which  guards 
the  door. 

Yet  over  the  front  of  this  building 
floats  the  American  flag  and  one 
reads  the  inscription:  “Escuela 
Municipal  Para  Ninas" — Public 
School  for  Girls.  (Boys  and  girls 
go  to  separate  schools. ) With  this 
glimpse  at  variations  it  may  be 
helpful  in  forming  a picture,  to 
follow  the  teacher’s  regular  day’s 
work  through. 

Sallying  forth  at  half -past  seven 
she  makes  her  way  past  high  stone 
walls,  bristling  with  broken  glass, 
past  the  noisy  mercado  and  the 
tiendas  just  opening,  and  joined  by 
a troop  of  little  brownies,  reaches 
the  stairway.  Threading  the  maze 
of  little  sandals  and  scaring  away  a 
horse  or  pig,  she  ascends  and  steps 
over  the  rail.  A chorus  of  good 
mornings  greets  her.  She  returns 
it,  and  passes  on  to  see  that  every- 
thing is  ready  for  the  day’s  work. 

In  come  the  little  loiterers,  care- 
fully depositing  their  paiasols,  tug- 
ing  at  their  long  skirts,  and  read- 
justing the  neatly -folded  necker- 
chief. Each  takes  off  her  black 
tapiz,  folds  it  up,  and  demurely 
takes  her  seat.  Their  faces  are 
often  carefully  powdered  and  their 
hair  is  drawn  back  into  a knot.  The 
very  little  girls,  however,  often 
dress  in  a simple,  pretty  Mother 
Hubbard  gown.  It  is  of  thin,  gauzy 
material,  and  is  often  their  only 
garment,  though  undergarments  are 
beginning  to  be  worn. 

And  now  Victoria  Fulgencia 
comes  up  with  a lei,  or  wreath,  of 
the  fragrant  white  sampaguita,  for 
the  teacher  to  wear.  Fidela  de 
Espina  has  brought  three  large 
purple  passion  flowers  full  of  quiv- 
ering stamens.  She  calls  them 
"rosas  de  Pascuas" — roses  of  the 
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Passion.  They  are  carefully  put  in 
a plate  of  water  and  fringed  all 
around  with  red  hibiscus.  Sabina 
Marcelo  has  strung  some  of  the 
sweet,  creamy  plumaria  bells  with 
the  green  ylang-ylang  flower  for  a 
pendant.  This  is  hung  up  under 
the  lamp,  while  a great  bunch  of 
pink  bouvardia  is  being  arranged  in 
the  rose-bowl.  The  givers  of  the 


Rurctta  A.  Hoyles.  '96 

flowers  are  led  up  to  see  the  beauty 
of  their  gifts,  as  now  arranged. 

The  native  teacher  calls  the  roll ; 
flags  are  distributed  and  the  chil- 
dren march.  Then  they  sing: — 

Up,  up  in  the  sky, 

The  little  birds  fly, 

Down,  down  in  the  nest, 

The  little  birds  rest, 

making  the  motions  which  interpret 
the  meaning.  Or,  “Good  morn- 
ing, merry  sunshine,”  is  sung, 
after  a very  simple  talk  about  the 
sun ; they  try  to  catch  the  sunshine 
pouring  into  the  room.  Or  they 
listen  to  the  story  of  the  little  boy 
who  went  walking  and  saw  a rabbit 
that — “quickly  ran  away,  ’ ’ gestures 
and  pictures  being  used  to  show 
the  meaning. 

Slates  are  now  passed  to  the  A 
and  B classes  who  write  words 


placed  on  the  blackboard.  Or  they 
copy  drawings.  All  is  as  quiet  as 
in  an  American  school,  though 
formerly  all  studied  aloud,  after 
Spanish  custom. 

The  chart  class  now  has  a lesson. 
They  begin  with  action  words  whose 
meaning  they  can  show:  as  jump, 
run,  sit,  stand,  play,  sleep,  wake, 
laugh,  cry,  clap,  see,  cut,  fall. 
Then  they  learn  the  colors  and 
their  names,  and  afterwards  the 
names  of  common  objects.  They 
soon  spell  these  and  make  sentences. 
Good  ability  is  shown  for  this. 

The  older  classes  have  similar 
work  in  Baldwin’s  readers.  The 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  are  also 
taught,  and  a nature  talk  forms  a 
part  of  the  program. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  school  is  dis- 
missed. The  sandals  and  parasols 
are  somehow  all  found  and  little 
groups  may  soon  be  seen  on  the 
street  playing  siclot  or  sintak,  our 
game  of  jacks,  but  played  with 
stones. 

The  teacher  stays  till  eleven  and 
meets  her  normal  class.  This  con- 
sists of  the  native  teachers  under 
her  supervision  and  such  young 
people  as  desire  to  join  the  class ; 
the  latter  are  called  aspirantes.  An 
hour  is  spent  in  English  drill,  dis- 
cussion of  compositions,  and  con- 
versation . Great  eagerness  to  learn 
English  is  manifested. 

At  eleven  dinner  is  ready.  A 
plate  of  crabs  or  shrimps,  together 
with  chicken  broth  and  fried  chick- 
en, is  served;  besides  this,  there 
are  sweet  rice-cakescalled  bibinca, 
which  are  truly,  as  sefiora  says, 
“muy  sabroso.  ” Perhaps  some 
fruit  may  be  offered ; either  the  little 
brown  chico,  like  a luscious  pear, 
or  a cluster  of  the  delicately  tart 
lanzones. 

The  family  now  take  their  siesta 
and  may  be  setn  on  mats  upon  the 
floor,  a mosquito  netting  suspended 
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over  them.  But  this  noon  interval 
is  the  teacher’s  time  for  preparing 
her  work,  answering  a letter,  or 
doing  a bit  of  necessary  mending. 

A long,  sultry  walk  or  a carrom  - 
ata  drive  brings  her  at  quarter  past 
two  to  her  afternoon  school.  The 
building,  in  my  own  case,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a wonderful  garden  of 


at  the  base,  like  begonia  leaves,  are 
used  for  scrubbing;  the  mabola  or 
mangosteen,  with  a great  red,  vel- 
vety fruit,  looking  like  a large  ap- 
ple; the  camias,  bearing  intensely 
sour  fruit  resembling  little  cucum- 
bers. There  is  a hedge  of  pan- 
dacaque  white  with  blooms  which 
turn  into  red,  horn-shaped  fruit. 


Mist*  Hoyle*.  Assistant  Teacher,  and  School 


trees  and  shrubs  which  I visit  at 
all  spare  intervals.  In  it  are  coffee  - 
trees,  just  now  full  of  white  flow- 
ers ; chocolate  shrubs  showing  their 
great  brown -striped  pods;  pome- 
granates with  their  flaming  red 
flowers  and  fruit  like  a russet  apple ; 
oranges  which  are  green  outside 
when  ripe ; lemons  and  lemoncitas ; 
chicos,  lanzones,  cocoa  palms,  and 
bananas.  Close  by,  there  are  other 
interesting  trees  whose  names  are 
strange  to  Americans : the  rima 
with  its  gigantic  oak -like  leaf  and 
great  rough  globe  of  fruit  used  for 
preserves;  the  isis  or  soap  tree, 
whose  large,  rough  leaves,  oblique 


There  is  the  madre  cacao— mother 
of  the  chocolate — so-called  because 
it  is  planted  over  young  chocolate 
plants  to  protect  them.  It  is  just 
now,  in  February,  bursting  into 
pink  bloom,  though  there  are  few 
green  leaves.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  peach  trees  at  home  in  April. 
These  and  many  other  interesting 
trees  greet  the  eye  daily,  and  some 
new  flower  is  constantly  discovered, 
for  the  spring  is  approaching. 
Even  the  tropics  have  their  falling 
and  renewing  of  leaves,  their  dor- 
mant season  and  period  of  profuse 
bloom. 

The  afternoon  passes  like  the 
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forenoon,  except  that  geography  is 
taught.  At  five  o'clock agood-bye 
song  is  sung  and  all  go  home. 
Only  a short  time  remains  before 
dark.  There  is  almost  no  twilight, 
the  transition  from  day  to  night 
being  sudden.  The  pink  glow  on 
the  river  lasts  a few  minutes  and 
then  the  stars  come  out.  We  see 
the  Southern  Cross,  Noah's  Ark, 
and  Judas's  Money  Bag,  as  pointed 
out  by  our  Spanish  friends.  Orion 
rides  high  in  the  zenith. 

We  hear  "nanay”  the  Tagalog 
mother  singing  a lullaby  to  the 
baby.  This  is  how  it  runs: — 

Isa,  dalaua,  tatlo, 

Magandang  araw  po, 

Apat,  lima,  anim, 

Magandang  hspon  po, 

Pito,  ualo,  siam, 

Magandang  gabi  po, 

Comusta,  comusta  po  cayo? 

This  means: — 

One,  two,  three, 

Good  morning  to  you, 

Four,  five,  six, 

Good  afternoon  to  you, 

-even,  eight,  nine, 

Good  evening  to  you. 

How  are  you,  how  do  you  do? 

This,  the  universal  cradle  song, 
is  sung  to  the  classic  tune  of  “Hot 
Time,’’  which  the  American  bands 
have  introduced.  Quite  as  often  it 
is  “tatay" — father — who  sings  it, 
as  he  deposits  the  precious  bundle 
in  the  little  hammock  which  takes 
the  place  of  a cradle,  and  remarks, 
“Baby  is  skleep.” 

Seven  o’clock  brings  night  school 
three  evenings  a week.  This  is  for 
grown  people  who  desire  to  learn 
English ; the  classes  are  large  and 
well  attended. 

Coming  home  at  half-past  eight, 
we  watch  the  glorious  full  moon 
shining  on  a grove  of  ylang-ylang 
trees  opposite  our  house.  Or  we 
stand  entranced  over  the  phosphor- 
escence on  the  river,  soft  sheets  of 
liquid  flame  flashing  resplendently 


as  some  large  fish  or  a boat  moves 
the  water. 

We  sleep  soundly  after  a cool 
bath.  Though  the  climate  is  warm 
even  in  the  cooler  season,  making 
sun-hats  and  a supply  of  thin 
gowns  necessary,  yet  it  is  not  un- 
comfortable out  of  the  direct  sun  ; 
there  is  usually  a cool  breeze  stir- 
ring. The  nights  have  all  been 
comfortable.  We  are  told  that 
March,  April,  and  May  will  be 
much  warmer ; but  we  do  not  worry 
about  it. 

All  the  regular  holidays,  vaca- 
tions, and  reports  occur  as  in 
American  schools.  The  Filipinos 
show  great  courtesy  to  our  own 
special  holidays,  or  fiestas,  as  they 
call  them,  like  Thanksgiving  and 
Washington’s  Birthday.  Every 
house  hangs  out  an  extemporized 
white  flag,  made  from  a pillow-slip, 
a table -spread,  or  a handkerchief. 
Besidesthese  holidays  there  are  a few 
additional  ones  given  to  the  church 
fiestas ; the  educational  department 
allows  the  choice  of  ten  of  these. 

December  twentieth  was  cele- 
brated in  all  the  schools  as  Rizal 
day.  A Rizal  program  was  used. 
The  room  was  daintily  decorated 
with  festoons  of  the  feathery'  papua, 
sheaves  of  nipa,  and  great  leaves  of 
cocoa  palm.  Rizal  s picture  was 
crowned  and  a contribution  was 
taken  for  his  monument.  Dr.  Josd 
Rizal,  publicly  shot  in  1896  by 
order  of  the  Spaniards,  is  the  na- 
tional hero  and  idol.  His  name  is 
in  every  family.  The  visitor  com- 
pliments the  new  baby  of  the  house- 
hold by  telling  the  father  it  has  a 
“cabeza  como  Rizal,”  a head  like 
Rizal,  and  “tatay”  smiles  and  is 
the  fast  friend  of  that  visitor. 

We  have  three  months’  long  va- 
cation, but  a part  of  that  must  be 
given  to  teaching  a normal  school 
held  in  every  province.  The  rest 
of  the  vacation  will  be  spent  by 
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many  in  an  excursion  to  Japan  and 
China. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  first  year?  Little  has  been 
done  from  a textual  or  academic 
point  of  view.  But  the  situation 
and  its  needs  have  been  learned. 
A friendly  relation  has  been  estab- 
lished. A beginning  in  language 
study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  has 
been  successfully  made,  rendering 
intercourse  not  so  difficult.  Much 
enthusiasm  and  aspiration  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  have  been  dis- 
covered. 


Time,  patience,  and  wise  meth- 
ods will  give  these  people  an  edu- 
cation. The  United  States  owes 
them  all  the  protection  which  an 
education  will  give,  for  many  are 
losing  their  lives  for  the  mere  crime 
of  being  Americanistos. 

Let  the  effort  of  the  United  States 
to  educate  this  brown  race  be  gen- 
erously, patiently,  radically  carried 
out.  A great  contribution  to  the 
world’s  civilization  must  result 
therefrom . 

Euretta  Amelia  Hoyles,  '96 
Malabon,  Rizal,  Luzon,  P.  I. 


The  Introductory  WorK  in  History  at  the  University  * 


I WILL  endeavor  to  set  forth 
some  features  of  the  first-year 
work  in  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  I wish  es- 
pecially to  show  the  chief  ends  we 
have  in  view  and  the  means  we  use 
to  reach  them. 

The  general  rules  under  which 
our  first  year  students  make  their 
elections  require  them  to  take  Eng- 
lish three  times  a week  through  the 
year  and  leave  them  free  to  choose 
two  or  three  other  courses,  each  of 
four  hours  a week,  among  nine 
specified  subjects,  one  of  which  is 
history.  The  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  require  all  students 
who  elect  history,  whether  it  is 
their  first  year  or  not,  to  begin  their 
work  with  the  introductory  course, 
unless  they  have  had  its  equivalent 
elsewhere.  The  present  enroll- 
ment of  this  course  is  340,  of  whom 
about  half  are  freshmen.  There- 
fore with  us  the  first  year  of  college 
work  in  history  does  not  necessarily 
mean  freshman  work;  our  intro- 
ductory class  includes  students  who 
differ  as  well  in  general  training  as 

"Read  at  the  lant  meeting'  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  held  in  Washington. 
December  27-31.  1901.  in  the  session  devoted  to 
a conference  upon  The  First  Year  of  College 
Work  in  History. 


in  natural  endowments,  and  this 
fact  is  an  important  element  in  the 
conduct  of  the  work. 

Our  chief  purpose  with  these 
students,  is  to  introduce  them 
to  the  study  of  history,  to  give 
them  some  view  of  what  it  is  and 
of  what  it  offers  them.  We  wish 
them  to  see  with  what  facts  it  deals 
and  how  it  deals  with  them.  We 
would  have  them  know  as  soon  as 
possible  that  history,  like  all  other 
science,  demands  proof  for  every 
conclusion ; that  in  so  far  as  proof 
cannot  be  furnished  it  is  not  sci- 
ence. But  before  all  we  would 
have  them  at  least  begin  to  appre- 
ciate what  it  is  that  history  is  oc- 
cupied in  proving.  The  physicist 
or  the  chemist  observes  phenom- 
ena especially  to  see  in  accordance 
with  what  laws  they  are  so  and  so, 
to  know  the  haw  of  their  actions,  to 
find  their  permanent  characteristics 
and  relations.  So  too  the  primary 
business  of  the  psychologist  or  the 
political  economist,  is  to  see  cer- 
tain laws  of  human  actions,  certain 
hows  in  human  phenomena;  and 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply 
seems  scarcely  less  absolute  than 
that  of  gravitation.  The  student 
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of  history,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks 
less  for  laws  than  for  causes  and 
consequences,  for  whys  and  wbith- 
ers;  and  his  whys  lead  him  back- 
ward as  far  as  there  are  the  slightest 
traces,  his  whithers  forward  to  the 
very  bounds  of  the  present.  The 
society  he  studies  is  made  up  of 
men  who  individually  and  together 
are  thinking  and  feeling  and  doing 
things  that  come  from  far  out  of 
the  past  and  that  go  into  the  future 
by  countless  and  endless  ways. 
Besides  we  are  always  actually  liv- 
ing in  this  society;  and  we  wish 
oftentimes,  not  exactly  for  exam- 
ples or  models,  to  pattern  after,  but 
for  some  signs  which  may  tell  the 
intelligent  reader  at  least  in  what 
direction  we  are  going  and  some 
things  we  ought  not  to  do.  And 
with  all  this  the  beginner,  to  say 
nothing  of  others,  needs  constant 
caution  that  the  scientific  study  of 
history  does  not  consist,  at  least 
primarily,  in  making  judgments; 
that  if  he  does  go  so  far  as  to  judge 
this  or  that  to  have  been  good  or 
bad,  just  or  unjust,  for  or  against 
progress,  no  personal  or  class  inter- 
est must  enter  into  the  opinion; 
that  the  prime  end  in  view  is  not 
to  judge,  but  to  explain,  to  under- 
stand. It  may  be  said  that  a sym- 
pathetic, appreciative,  truth-loving 
acquaintance  with  our  continually 
unfolding  society  and  the  limitless 
causes  and  consequences  of  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  and  deeds  of 
men  seems  the  ripe  fruit  of  histor- 
ical study.  But  in  that  case  it  is 
only  the  more  essential  to  lay  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  the  earlier  steps 
in  that  acquaintance. 

The  subject-matter  of  our  intro- 
ductory course  is  chosen  from  the 
field  of  general  European  history, 
from  the  third  century  A.D.  to  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  or  sometimes 
to  the  early  eighteenth  century’. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  this 


period  fully.  The  aim  is  rather  to 
deal  with  those  persons,  events, 
conditions,  and  movements  in  it 
that  led  to  the  most  significant 
changes : in  general  such  subjects 
as  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
Christian  church  on  the  eve  of  the 
invasions,  the  rise  of  the  papacy, 
the  feudal  regime,  the  crusades, 
and  the  Reformation.  We  strive 
to  know  with  more  understanding 
the  mingling  of  peoples  and  the 
slow  beginnings  of  our  nations  and 
states,  the  development  of  industry 
and  commerce  and  its  far-reaching 
effects,  the  role  of  religion  and  the 
church,  of  the  schools  and  the  new 
learning.  Thus  the  student  may 
not  follow  to  their  very  ends  the 
roots  of  modern  life,  but  he  is  at 
least  deep  in  the  soil  out  of  which 
that  life  has  grown;  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  out  of  which 
ours  has  most  come.  And  to  know 
our  world  well,  it  is  essential  to 
study  it  historically;  or  possibly’ 
better,  to  have  the  habit  of  study- 
ing it  historically. 

The  entire  class  assembles  for 
lectures  three  times  each  week, 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at 
eight.  The  eohduct  of  the  lectures 
is  in  harmony  with  the  chief  pur- 
poses of  the  course.  These  exer- 
cises do  not  deal  simply’  with 
generalizations,  nor  do  they  relate 
especially’  to  details.  Generaliza- 
tions alone  or  details  alone  are 
likely  to  go  directly  to  note -books  ; 
whereas  lectures,  at  least  intro- 
ductory lectures,  to  be  useful, 
should  pass  through  the  student’s 
head  on  their  way  to  his  note -book. 
Aside  from  giving  directions  and 
cautions  in  regard  to  the  work  from 
week  to  week,  the  aim  is  to  set 
forth  the  more  general  historical 
conclusions,  each  in  its  proper  re- 
lation to  others,  and  to  furnish  at 
least  some  of  the  facts  on  which 
these  conclusions  rest.  In  so  far 
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as  this  aim  is  accomplished,  the 
student  may  see  how  the  instructor 
wishes  him  to  talk  or  write  at  the 
quiz  hour.  If  the  instructor  does 
not  bring  in  facts  that  do  not  arply, 
neither  must  he;  if  the  instructor 
presents  his  points  in  a systematic 
manner,  so  must  he;  if  the  in- 
structor offers  proof  for  each  of  his 
points,  so  must  he;  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other  must  avoid  giving 
glittering  generalities,  or  stating 
facts  simply  for  the  facts'  sake. 
For  the  greater  success  of  this  part 
of  the  work,  the  lecturer  always 
talks  from  an  outline  which  is  at 
the  same  time  in  the  hands  of  each 
member  of  the  class;  and  this  out- 
line serves  also  as  a general  guide 
for  the  collateral  reading. 

In  addition  to  the  guidance  re- 
ceived from  the  outline  and  the 
lectures,  each  student  uses  a man- 
ual,— some  one  or  possibly  some 
two  or  three  books,  giving  a gen- 
eral account  of  the  period  covered  ; 
and  this  is  all  supplemented  by 
various  readings  in  books  provided 
either  by  the  general  library  or  by 
the  class  library.  The  arrange- 
ments in  reference  to  collateral 
reading  form  possibly  the  most 
elastic  feature  of  the  course ; some 
students,  for  various  reasons,  do 
far  more  reading  and  browsing 
about  than  others.  I should  not 
care  to  see  the  elasticity  of  this 
feature  in  any  way  restricted.  I 
was  once  asked  how  many  pages 
of  outside  reading  I required  my 
students  to  do.  I do  not  think  I had 
thought  of  the  point  up  to  that  time ; 
and  1 have  certainly  had  no  idea 
since  of  carrying  out  its  suggestion. 

Finally,  all  the  work  of  the 
course  centers  in  the  quizzes. 
These  quizzes  are  oral  or  written. 
For  the  oral  quizzes  the  class  is 
divided  into  ten  sections,  which 
meet  once  a week.  I have  five 
each  week  and  in  this  way  meet 


each  of  the  ten  sections  once  a 
fortnight.  The  other  five  go  to  an 
assistant.  He  quizzes  three  of  them 
orally,  and  gives  the  two  remaining 
a written  quiz ; by  which  plan  we 
have  a written  paper  from  each 
member  of  the  class  every  five 
weeks.  In  addition,  about  the 

middle  of  the  semester  we  devote 
one  of  the  lecture  hours  to  a gen- 
eral written  quiz  over  the  work  to 
date,  the  time  of  which  is  made 
known  to  the  class  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance.  Those  who  do 
not  come  up  to  a relatively  high 
mark  in  this  quiz  take,  at  the  end 
of  the  semester,  a two -hour  writ- 
ten examination  over  the  whole  of 
the  course,  while  those  who  do 
well  in  it  take  a final  examination 
only  on  the  latter  half  of  the 
semester’s  work.  All  written 
papers  are  carefully  read  by  the 
assistants  and  returned  with  appro- 
priate corrections  or  suggestions. 

“Quizzes”  is  possibly  not  a good 
term  by  which  to  designate  these 
exercises,  at  least  the  oral  quizzes. 
It  calls  up  too  readily  the  idea  of 
simply  finding  out  what  the  stu- 
dent knows,  or  does  not  know; 
whereas  our  aim  is  to  keep  that 
idea  in  the  background  as  much 
as  possible.  It  is  relatively  easy 
to  determine  whether  this  or  that 
member  of  the  class  is  getting  on 
well,  or  whether  he  is  able  but 
lazy,  or  tries  but  cannot;  and 
measures  to  this  end  merit  only  an 
incidental  place  in  any  of  the  class 
exercises.  The  chief  aim  in  our 
quizzes  is  to  teach.  They  seem  to 
us  successful  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  conducted  with  such  elasticity 
and  with  such  emphasis  of  es- 
sentials that  those  who  take  part  in 
them,  though  differing  much  in 
ability  and  training,  may  all  go 
away  in  a safely -encouraged,  grow  - 
ing  frame  of  mind.  Even  the 
written  quizzes  may  be  handled  so- 
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that  students  will  feel  they  are  be- 
ing more  taught  than  examined. 

The  oral  quiz  is  naturally  the 
more  difficult  to  conduct  success- 
fully. It  is  not  a place  where  the 
lazy,  the  untrained,  and  the  unen- 
dowed should  monopolize  all  the 
time.  The  leadership  in  such  an 
exercise  belongs  to  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work.  In  gen- 
eral, all  should  be  given  a chance; 
as  much  chance,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  as  they  show  themselves 
worthy  of.  The  best  students 
should  be  called  on  most;  others 


should  feel  that  their  expressions 
will  be  asked  for  as  they  become 
able  to  speak  with  profit  to  their 
fellows  as  to  themselves. 

I have  hoped  to  give,  thus  brief- 
ly, some  idea  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  students  begin  their 
history  work  at  Michigan  and  of 
the  chief  purposes  and  methods  of 
our  introductory  course.  We  have 
sought  only  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
student’s  place,  and  to  follow  those 
principles  and  plans  which  seemed 
best  suited  to  promote  his  growth. 

Earle  Wilbur  Dow , '91 

Ann  Arbor 


Religious  Opportunities  at  the  University 


THE  University  of  Michigan  is 
in  exceptionally  close  touch 
with  the  townspeople  in  their 
homes  and  with  the  church  life  of 
the  city.  There  are  no  dormitories. 
The  students  find  rooms  and  board 
throughout  the  town ; this  close 
relation  between  town  and  Varsity 
is  a natural  result  of  the  system. 
It  has  permanence  and  strength. 
In  this  way  all  the  religious  privi- 
leges of  the  place  become  to  a 
good  degree  the  religious  opportu- 
nities at  the  University.  It  is 
thought  that  with  no  other  large 
university'  of  the  same  rank  is  this 
equally  true.  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
when  conducting  meetings  here  some 
years  ago,  was  impressed  with 
this  fact,  and  so  stated  to  the  wri- 
ter. The  late  President  John  Henry 
Barrows,  of  Oberlin,  has  spoken  of 
the  accessibility  of  the  student 
body  here  compared  with  eastern 
institutions.  The  meaning  of  this 
fact  is  still  further  seen,  when  we 
remember  that  the  size  of  the  town 
is  such  that  it  is  dominated  by  the 
University.  The  major  part  of  its 
interests  and  energies  are  insepara- 
ble from  the  University.  There 


are  some  seventeen  churches  in  Ann 
Arbor.  Twelve  of  these  have  a 
good  degree  of  strength,  and  include 
students  in  their  activities.  The 
young  people's  societies  are  largely 
made  up  of  students,  and  have 
their  own  religious  and  social  gath- 
erings. The  largest  Christian 

Endeavor  society  in  the  country 
and  the  largest  Kpworth  League 
in  the  country  are  found  at  Ann 
Arbor.  The  Episcopal  and  the 

Presbyterian  churches  have  guild 
halls,  erected  in  the  interests  of 
the  student  work,  and  the  Meth- 
odists expect  to  erect  a similar 
building  in  the  near  future.  The 
Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Con- 
gregational churches  have  pastors’ 
assistants,  who  devote  their  time 
to  the  student  work.  The  Church 
of  Christ  has  established  Bible 
chairs,  through  which  courses  in 
Biblical  study  are  offered  to  stu- 
dents under  a paid  teacher.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students  are 
at  present  taking  these  courses. 

Aside  from  all  this,  there  is  the 
aggressive  Christian  life,  both  so- 
cial and  religious,  which  centers  in 
the  distinctly  religious  organiza- 
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tions  of  the  students.  The  Stu- 
dents' Christian  Association,  both 
in  age  and  in  size,  cotnes  first. 
Its  beautiful  home,  just  opposite 
the  Campus,  in  equipment,  attrac- 
tiveness, and  by  persistent  invi- 
tation, is  ever  urging  the  students 
to  give  themselves  the  best  of  relig- 
ious opportunities.  The  present 
membership  is  about  seven  hun- 
dred. The  next  in  size  is  the 
University  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

This  society  sustains  the 
best  traditions  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  through  out 
the  country.  And  to  those 
who  prefer  an  organ- 
ization exclusively  for 
men,  it  offers  special  at- 
tractions. It  has  its  home 
in  McMillan  hall — -a  short 
walk  from  the  campus. 

The  piesent  membership 
is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  youngest  and 
last  of  these  societies  is 
the  University  Y.  W.  C. 

A.  It  keeps  open  house 
in  the  home  on  North 
State  street. 

Such  are  the  religious 
opportunities  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Is  it  not  plain 
that  young  people  who 
come  here  are  subject  to 
a large  measure  of  posi- 
tive Christian  influence? 

If  they  are  not  affected  by 
it,  the  reason  must  be  that 
in  the  exercise  of  their  own  free- 
dom they  choose  not  to  be. 

The  criticism  we  so  often  hear 
that  these  religious  opportunities 
are  negatived  by  the  teaching  with- 
in the  University,  is  sufficiently 
met  by  the  fact  that  seventy -five 
per  cent  of  the  faculty  are  either 
members  or  adherents  of  Christian 
churches.  In  general,  we  may 
truly  say  the  ideals  of  the  institu- 


tion are  Christian.  There  is,  of 
course,  and  must  be,  large  liberty 
of  thought.  To  those  who  have 
full  confidence  in  the  triumph  of 
the  truth,  this  liberty,  which  re- 
ceives special  emphasis  in  a state 
university,  is  not  a fault.  That 
the  teaching  shall  make  for  right- 
eousness, for  character,  and  for 
good  citizenship,  may  be  required 
as  a test  of  truth.  It  is  the  aim  of 


J.  Mills  Gclston.  '69 

the  University  that  its  teaching 
shall  do  this.  The  state  law  for- 
bids any  attack  upon  Christianity 
in  the  class  room,  or  any  sectarian 
teaching. 

But  looked  at  from  another  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  questioned  if 
Christians,  throughout  the  state  of 
Michigan,  either  realize  or  are  try- 
ing to  make  the  most  of  the  great 
religious  opportunities  at  the  Uni- 
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versity.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
founders  of  the  University  hoped 
that  the  denominations  would  es- 
tablish at  Ann  Arbor  affiliated 
church  schools,  which,  by  some 
form  of  federation,  would  in  effect 
be  part  of  the  University.  This 
plan  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  Canada.  There 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Episcopal  churches 
have  planted  themselves  about 
the  University,  and  while  they 
look  alter  the  religious  life  of  their 
own  students,  they  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  equipment  of  the 
University,  and  exert  a reciprocal 
influence  upon  it.  The  question 
arises  why  should  not  this  ideal  of 
the  founders  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity yet  be  realized?  What  has 
been  done  so  successfully  else- 
where could  be  done  here.  It  is 
freely  granted,  too,  that  the  uni- 
versity idea  includes  in  its  concept 
a department  of  theology  and  reli- 
gious study.  All  the  great  univer- 
sities of  the  world  have  such  a de- 
partment. The  objection  that  this 
is  a state  institution  is  not  valid ; 
for  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
leading  denominations  to  create 
snch  a department:  and  it  is  en- 
tirely practical  for  the  University 
to  federate  courses  of  study  with 
such  a school,  just  as  it  now  does 
with  the  law  or  medical  depart- 
ments. 

Within  the  departments  of  Se- 
mitics, philosophy,  history,  and  so- 
ciology, courses  are  already  ar- 
ranged which  would  be  tributary 
to  theology.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity would  welcome  such  a move- 
ment. 

The  objection  that  the  thing  is 
impractical  because  of  denomina- 
tional rivalry  is  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  the  success  achieved  at 


Toronto  University.  It  is  con- 
ceded too  that  the  old-time  spirit 
of  sectarian  strife  has  forever 
passed,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian union  and  cooperation  is  dom- 
inant. The  various  guild  halls  of 
the  churches,  may  be  considered  a 
first  step  in  this  direction.  Indeed 
their  plans,  so  far  as  matured, 
contemplate  some  measure  of 
teaching.  All  signs  indicate  that 
there  never  has  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity when  a department  of  the- 
ology and  religious  study  could  be 
more  successfully  established  than 
now. 

Neither  is  the  objection  that 
such  a school  of  theology  would  be 
partisan  and  sectarian  a good  one. 
Already  there  are  several  schools 
of  theology  in  this  country  which 
refuse  to  be  partisan  or  sectarian 
in  their  teaching ; and  they  number 
among  their  students,  men  from  all 
the  evangelical  denominations.  No 
proselyting  is  done  in  these 
schools;  and  the  graduates  find 
they  have  been  broadened  and 
better  fitted  for  work  in  their  cho- 
sen fields,  by  this  mutual  contact. 
What  is  to  prevent  a like  result 
under  the  much  more  favorable  con- 
ditions found  at  our  own  University  ? 
The  unities  of  Christian  faith  are 
much  greater  in  number  and  im 
portance  than  the  differences. 
The  ground  for  cooperation  is 
much  broader  than  ever  before; 
and  whatever  distinctly  denomina- 
tional teaching  was  desired  would 
be  taken  care  of  through  the  church 
fields.  Through  the  Students' 
Christian  Association  and  the  Uni- 
versity Y.  M.  C.  A.  there  is  a 
natural  approach  to  the  student 
body.  And  training  courses  offered 
to  1 lay  workers”  and  to  students 
looking  toward  the  ministry'  would 
be  eagerly  seized.  What  is 
needed  is  for  some  broad-minded 
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Christian  who  has  the  means,  to 
offer  to  endow  a chair  in  "The 
Theology  of  Christ  and  New 
Testament  Literature,”  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  University. 

Terms  satisfactory  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  University  and  to  evan  - 
gel  i cal  churches  could  without 
question  be  arranged  when  the 
donor  is  found. 


It  would  require  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  meet 
all  expenses  incident  to  such  a 
chair. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this 
is  the  greatest  religious  opportu- 
nity at  the  University,  and  in  value 
and  effect  it  is  not  exceeded  by  any 
other  opportunity  in  our  country. 

Joseph  Mills  Gelston  ’69 
Ann  Arbor 


College  Girls  a Generation  Ago 


~ I 'HE  college  women  of  to-day 
* must  find  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  believe  how  great  changes 
have  come  about  in  regard  to  wo- 
men’s education  in  one  generation 
of  thirty  years.  What  is  now 
almost  a matter  of  course  was  then 
extraordinary,  not  to  say  outr6. 

The  first  women  to  be  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
two  in  1872  and  one  in  1873,  had 
entered  with  advanced  standing 
from  other  colleges  or  as  the  result 
of  private  study.  But  in  the  class 
of  1874  the  high  school  graduate 
began  to  appear,  steadied,  how- 
ever, by  a strong  element  of  older 
women,  who  had  been  teachers. 

In  the  class  of  1875  came  a bevy 
of  fresh  high  school  graduates, 
several  of  us  on  the  new  certificate 
system  from  accredited  Michigan 
schools. 

In  order  to  receive  this  privilege, 
our  schools  had  been  duly  visited 
by  an  august  and  awful  committee 
of  the  University  faculty,  the  day 
of  whose  coming  was  something 
only  less  dreadful  than  the  day  of 
judgment.  But  that  was  only  a 
beginning  of  our  trials.  The  good 
people  of  Ann  Arbor  looked  very 
much  askance  at  us.  for  we  were 
indeed  an  experiment  and  a haz- 
ardous one.  If  we  could  have 
known  beforehand,  few  of  us  or  of 


our  mothers,  would  have  had  the 
nerve  to  make  the  experiment,  but 
"our  innocence  stood  us  in  the 
stead  of  courage.” 

In  those  days  we  went  to  college 
to  study,  and  the  consciousness 
that  we  were  regarded  as  an  exper- 
iment was  a potent  incentive  to  us 
to  do  our  best.  Nothing  in  the 
old  curriculum  was  changed  or 
modified  for  us.  The  roughest 
and  most  vociferous  of  college 
customs  were  not  in  the  least 
abated  out  of  deference  to  us.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
obstacle  put  in  the  way  of  our 
winning  whatever  honor  we  de- 
served. We  enjoyed(?)  the  rather 
questionable  distinction  of  occupy- 
ing the  front  seats  in  class  and  of 
being  always  called  upon  when 
there  was  company. 

It  was  a “strenuous  life,”  but 
with  a certain  zest  and  charm  of  its 
own.  We  had  no  dramatics  and 
no  athletics,  but  for  all  that,  the  life 
of  the  college  girl  was  not  without 
a spice  of  fun  and  even  of  romance. 
Of  social  life  we  had  none,  and  in 
sheer  despair  of  ever  even  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  one  another, 
we  formed  a society  mildly  literary 
and  aggressively  friendly.  It  was 
not  a Greek  letter  society,  but  had 
some  jealously  guarded  secrets 
which  piqued  not  a little  the  mas- 
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culine  curiosity  of  our  classmates. 

This  society  was  one  of  our 
“forces,”  and  none  of  us  who  be- 
longed to  it  will  ever  forget  the 
strong  leadership  of  some  since 
famous  women  who  had  then  their 
first  experience  in  presiding  over  a 
meeting,  observing  parliamentary 
rules,  and  thinking  on  their  feet. 

But  everything  else  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  regular  routine  of 
work,  and  after  many  years  I still 
look  back  to  those  days  of  hard 
study  in  a limited  curriculum  with 
a feeling  that  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  well  spent  and  fruitful  of 
good  results.  A limited  curric- 
ulum need  not  mean  a narrow 
view  of  life  and  scholarship,  and 
in  the  class-rooms  of  such  teachers 
as  Professors  Frieze,  Olney,  Mor- 
ris, Cocker,  and  Watson,  we 
caught  glimpses  of  widening  hori- 
zons and  sunny  heights.  There 
was  for  me  in  all  these  men,  not 
to  mention  those  who  still  live  to 


honor  their  profession,  a steady 
glow  of  fine  enthusiasm  whose  in- 
spiration I have  never  lost.  To 
carry  forward  to  my  own  students 
that  torch  still  burning  has  been 
the  aim  and  hope  of  my  teaching. 

I can  see  now  far  better  than  I 
could  then  that  our  work  was  a 
demonstration,  and  just  the  one 
needed,  of  some  problems  in  wo- 
man’s education.  And  I,  for  one, 
am  proud  of  the  part  which  Michi- 
gan has  had  in  that  demonstration. 

What  the  cause  of  woman’s  edu- 
cation owes  to  the  tact  and  seren- 
ity of  our  broad-minded  and  genial- 
hearted  Dr.  Angell,  is  only  imper- 
fectly appreciated.  Before  Welles- 
ley and  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr 
were  opened  the  University  of 
Michigan  had  graduated  two 
classes  in  which  women  had  en- 
tered as  freshmen  and  completed 
the  course. 

Angie  Clara  Chapin,  '75 

Wellesley  College 


“What  Influence  In  College  Life  Has  Proved  of  Most  Force  In  My 
Later  Life?”— Opinions  of  Michigan  Alumni 


IT  IS  said  that  every  good  book 
can  be  summed  up  in  a single 
sentence.  Perhaps  it  ought  to 
be  true  by  analogy  that  the  work  of 
every  great  university  should  be  so 
organic  in  its  nature  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  state  its  leading  charac- 
teristics in  a single  descriptive 
phrase.  Yet  it  seems  difficult  to 
express  so  briefly  all  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  stood  for  to  the 
students  of  my  own  time,  for  I am 
conscious  of  three  classes  of  quite 
distinct  influences  that  have  always 
remained  with  me.  The  first  and 
the  most  important  one  concerns  the 
faculty  and  was  the  consciousness 
that  so  many  of  the  members  of  the 
official  body  of  the  University  were 
doing  something  to  advance  the 


boundaries  of  knowledge.  Pro- 
fessor Olney’s  mathematical  series 
had  just  been  published;  Dr.  Cock- 
er’s “Christianity  and  Greek  Phil- 
osophy,” and  Professor  Adams’s 
“Democracy  and  Monarchy  in 
France”  came  out  during  our  col- 
lege course ; I had  used  Professor 
Frieze’s  edition  of  the  Aeneid  in 
preparing  for  college  and  knew  that 
the  Fasquelle  series  of  French  text- 
books which  we  had  used  had  been 
prepared  by  a former  member  of 
the  faculty.  Other  officers  of  the 
University  were  known  to  be  en- 
gaged in  different  lines  of  investiga- 
tion and  literary  work.  I do  not 
know  that  any  of  the  books  men- 
tioned were  considered  great  even 
at  the  time  that  they  appeared  and 
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none  of  them  would  assuredly  be 
so  considered  to-day,  yet  they  were 
the  external  manifestations  of  in- 
tellectual activity  and  as  such  they 
had  a direct  influence  on  classroom 
work,  giving  us  a strong  con- 
sciousness of  reserve  strength  on 
the  part  of  our  instructors.  Prob- 
ably few  of  us  learned  very  much 
astronomy  from  our  course  with 
Professor  Watson,  yet  every  mem- 
ber of  his  classes  must  have  been 
conscious  that  he  was  coming  in 
contact  with  a great  genius  and 
thus  every  student  must  have  been 
stimulated  to  greater  exertion.  We 
were  conscious  of  the  same  crea- 
tive influences  at  work  in  the  de- 
partments of  law  and  medicine, 
and  the  knowledge  of  what  former 
members  of  the  faculty  had  accom- 
plished had  come  down  to  us  from 
previous  generations  of  students. 
On  every  hand  the  lesson  was 
taught  us  by  example  rather  than 
by  precept  that  intellectual  produc  - 
tion  was  a necessity,  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large 
as  rather  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
fresh  the  springs  of  knowledge  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  im- 
parting it. 

Another  influence  coming  from 
the  same  source  was  felt  in  the 
tireless  activity,  the  inborn  enthu- 
siasm, the  endless  patience,  the 
sympathetic  character,  of  the  great 
teachers  of  our  time.  Some  "are 
gone  into  the  land  of  shadows”; 
yet  others  remain  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  students  of  to-day 
as  they  have  done  those  of  the  past. 

Honor  and  reverence,  and  good  repute 
That  follows  faithful  service  aa  ita  fruit 
Be  unto  (them)  whom  living  we  salute. 

Another  class  of  influences  was 
connected  with  the  administrative 
side  of  the  University.  We  had  no 
marking  system,  no  prizes,  no  hon- 
ors, no  rivalries,  no  caps  and 
gowns,  no  external  badges  of  an 


intellectual  aristocracy.  The  Uni- 
versity assumed  that  each  student 
was  doing  his  best  work  and  that 
the  work  itself  carried  its  own  re- 
ward in  the  doing.  Work  was  not 
consciously  made  alluring  or  entic- 
ing; we  were  not  coddled,  nor  were 
roses  strewn  in  our  paths.  But  the 
University  was  pervrded  by  an  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  that  acted  as 
a stimulant  to  those  students  who 
were  immature  and  had  not  yet 
found  themselves,  and  it  must  have 
been  an  inspiration  indeed  to  those 
who  carried  to  the  University  in- 
tellectual maturity  and  a knowledge 
of  themselves. 

The  three  ideas  that  I think  the 
University  of  Michigan  gave  its 
students  as  a royal  bounty  over  and 
above  the  educational  work  leading 
up  to  its  degrees,  were  those  of  the 
necessity  of  production,  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  found  in  "enjoying  one’s 
mind,”  and  the  inspiration  that 
came  from  democratic  simplicity  of 
thought  and  action. 

Lucy  Maynard  Salmon,  ’76, ' S3,  A.  M. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

In  reading  Scudder’s  Life  of 
Lowell  one  is  reminded  again  of 
the  small  estimate  put  by  Lowell 
upon  daily  recitations  or  particular 
courses  of  study,  in  his  university 
life.  "There  are  more  lies  con- 
tained in  the  piece  of  parchment  on 
which  my  degree  is  written,"  he 
says,  "than  I ever  before  saw  in  a 
like  compass.  It  praises  me  for 
assiduous  attention  at  recitations, 
etc.,  etc.”  But  contrast  this  with 
the  fine  tribute  to  Harvard  in  the 
second  stanza  of  the  Commemora- 
tion Ode.  Here  the  poet  recalls 
the  “Reverend  Mother,”  the  trum- 
pet call  of  her  diviner  mood,  the 
spirit  of  the  institution:  — 

The  Veritas  that  lurks  beneath 
The  letter’s  unprolific  sheath, 

Life  of  whate'er  makes  life  worth  living. 
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Seed-grain  of  high  emprise,  immortal 
food, 

One  heavenly  thing  whereof  earth  has 
the  giving. 

I imagine  that  most  men,  at  a dist- 
ance of  twenty -odd  years  from  the 
day  of  graduation,  look  back  upon 
university  life  with  somewhat  of 
Lowell’s  feeling."  What  influence 
in  college  life  has  proved  of  most 
importance  in  my  after  life?”  asks 
the  Alumnus.  Well,  surely  not 
any  particular  semester’s  work,  no 
set  examinations,  credits,  degrees, 
or  conditions.  Indeed  for  myself 
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i 
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Flora*  A.  Barbour,  '78 

it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  noun  in 
the  singular  number.  Was  it  not 
rather  the  spirit  of  the  institution 
due  to  various  influences?  New 
friendships  formed,  the  youthful 
enthusiasms  of  college  life,  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  student  body, 
the  personality  of  the  faculty,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  the 
atmosphere  one  breathed,  and  above 
all.  perhaps,  the  democratic  spirit 
of  a state  university  ? 

Considering  the  course  of  study 
for  a moment,  however:  I special- 
ized in  literature,  taking  all  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  which 
the  University  offered  at  that  time; 


and  apart  from  the  consciousness 
of  developed  powers  and  the  ability 
to  use  them,  which  such  a course 
gave,  there  has  remained  the  cul- 
ture, the  love  of  good  books,  the 
larger  outlook  upon  literature  and 
life  resulting  from  a classical  course 
of  study.  It  has  been  like  the  love 
of  the  beautiful, — a joy  forever.  It 
has  enabled  me,  in  the  strenuous 
life  of  the  day,  to  understand  more 
fully  Thoreau’s  idea  of  graduating 
a man  from  a university  and  then 
setting  him  at  the  worst  occupation 
in  the  world;  namely,  making 
money.  I note  the  decadence  of 
the  study  of  Greek  in  the  University 
at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  no 
single  course  of  instruction  stands 
out  in  my  mind  as  of  higher  value 
than  the  senior  work  in  Greek.  Who 
of  that  little  gToup  of  a dozen  who 
were  reading  the  language  almost 
at  sight,  can  forget  the  delight  of 
freedom  from  grammatical  drill,  and 
the  attempt  with  Professor  D’Ooge 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Greek 
literature  and  art?  Some  of  the 
discussions  of  the  class  hour  are  a 
vivid  recollection  even  now. 

Once  begin  reminiscences  of  class- 
room work,  however,  and  the  pages 
of  the  Alumnus  would  not  afford 
adequate  space.  Who  shall  forget 
the  sensitive  face  of  Professor  Frieze 
and  his  lectures  on  Roman  art,  the 
charm  of  Tyler  in  literature,  the 
spiritual  influence  of  Dr.  Cocker  in 
philosophy,  or  the  subject-matter 
and  delightful  style  of  President 
Angell’s  lectures  on  international 
law? 

But  apart  from  its  intellectual 
training,  two  forces  in  University 
life  have  left  a lasting  impression 
upon  my  mind:  its  moral  and  re- 
ligious tone,  and  its  democratic 
spirit.  Entering  its  halls  a youth 
of  seventeen,  I found  much  to 
quicken  and  enlarge  one’s  religious 
experience.  The  old  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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room  in  the  south  wing — what  a 
noble  set  of  fellows  used  to  gather 
there? — Crombie,  Parker, 'Fall,  An- 
gell,  and  many  more, — yes,  and  the 
refining  influence  was  felt  too,  of  a 
little  group  of  young  ladies,  almost 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the 
open  doors  of  the  University, — 
among  them,  Misses  Andrews,  Hol- 
man, Marston,  and  Freeman.  In 
this  connection  also  there  were  not 
only  the  frequent  attendance  of 
members  of  the  faculty  and  informal 
talks  from  them,  but  the  more  for- 
mal andelaborate  addresses  that  used 
to  be  given  in  University  Hall  sev- 
eral times  each  year.  With  partic- 
ular distinctness  stands  out  an  ad- 
dress of  President  Angell's  in  which 
he  pressed  home  with  rare  elo- 
quence and  power  the  claims  upon 
every  young  man  of  a consecrated 
Christian  manhood.  Similar  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Professors 
Cocker,  D’Ooge,  Tyler,  Olney,  and 
Morris.  At  a time  of  unusual  in- 
terest in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 
Professor  Morris,  responding  to  an 
invitation  of  the  students,  gave  a 
profoundly  philosophical  talk  in 
justification  of  a belief  in  God  as 
an  intelligent  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. I do  not  remember  the  main 
outlines  of  his  talk,  but  the  im- 
pressiveness of  his  quiet  introduc- 
tion is  still  fresh  in  my  mind. 
Speaking  of  the  abstruseness  of  his 
subject  and  his  hesitation  in  dis- 
cussing it,  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  decline  to  give  to  such  an  earn- 
est body  of  young  men  his  reason 
for  a faith  in  God ; had  he  done  so, 
he  should  have  felt  that  his  tongue 
ought  ever  after  to  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth. 

I should  like  my  entire  space  to 
write  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
University.  To  my  mind,  he  who 
has  so  ably  administered  its  affairs 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  will  long 
be  remembered  for  the  wisdom 


with  which  he  has  fostered  this 
idea  of  University  life.  Occasion- 
ally at  Commencement  dinners,  I 
have  heard  him  speak  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  far -reaching  influence 
of  the  University  of  Michigan, — 
with  her  doors  thrown  open  not 
only  to  Michigan  students  but  to  all 
the  West,  her  tuition  placinguniver- 
sity  life  within  the  reach  of  the  sons 
of  laboring  men,  her  only  require- 
ment for  admission  the  honorable 
completion  of  a good  high  school 
course.  These  latter  conditions 
directed  the  thoughts  of  four  young 
men  in  a small  Michigan  town 
toward  the  University  halls  in  the 
fall  of  1873.  At  no  time  did  they 
feel  that  their  rank  there  depended 
upon  aught  but  excellence  of  schol- 
arship and  manliness  of  conduct. 
One’s  heart  warms  most  of  all, 
perhaps,  toward  the  beloved  Alma 
Mater,  as  he  remembers  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  overstate  her 
influence  upon  popular  education. 
As  I enter  University  Hall  to- 
day and  read  upon  the  wall  at  the 
rear  of  the  stage  that  quotation 
from  the  Ordinance  of  1787  which 
has  been  incorporated  into  so  many 
of  the  state  constitutions,  I often 
think  that  no  university  in  the  land 
can  lay  juster  claim  than  can  that 
of  Michigan,  to  having  discharged 
its  obligations  to  the  common- 
wealth more  fully  in  the  spirit  of 
that  noble  sentiment:  “ Religion, 

morality  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged.” 

Florus  Alonzo  Barbour,  '78 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


What  influence  in  college  life  has 
been  of  most  force  in  my  after  life? 
The  distinguished  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  in 
previous  issues  of  the  Alumnus 
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have  responded  to  the  question 
above,  have  without  exception 
given  judgment  in  favor  of  the  in- 
fluence emanating  from  personal 
contact  and  association  with  those 
worthy  and  distinguished  educa- 
tors and  jurists  so  fortunately  as- 


Horace  M.  Orcn.  ‘81 


sociated  with  our  Alma  Mater  dur- 
ing their  undergraduate  period. 

While  I acknowledge  the  author- 
ity of  these  opinions  and  confess  to 
the  charm  and  influence  of  the 
many  able  and  conscientious  men 
who  held  forth  at  Ann  Arbor  from 
1877  to  1883.  the  period  of  my 
University  residence ; yet,  I have 
never  felt  that  this  influence  was 
the  best  thing  I got  in  my  college 
course,  or  that  it  was  what  gave 
most  force  to  my  after  life. 

I can  well  imagine  that  there  may 
have  been  reasons  why  my  experi- 
ence differed  from  that  of  those 
who  have  previously  written  upon 
this  subject.  My  association  with 
the  faculty  of  the  University  was 


almost  without  exception  a class- 
room acquaintance,  and  this  I ac- 
cepted without  demur,  because  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  There 
were  too  many  sheep  and  too  few 
shepherds  for  us  all  to  be  “ taken 
to  the  bosom,”  so  to  speak;  and  of 
the  purely  personal  influence  felt 
during  my  college  period  that 
aroused  my  desire  to  emulate,  that 
helped  to  draw  me  out  of  myself 
and  really  made  me  worth  gradu- 
ating, I would  count  not  so  much 
that  of  the  professors,  distinguished 
or  otherwise,  as  other  influences 
hardly  less  potent.  Contact  with 
fellow -classmates  exerted  no  little 
influence.  The  democracy  of  col- 
lege life  is  one  of  the  finest  de- 
mocracies in  the  world,  and  to  be 
a part  of  it  is  good  seasoning  for 
sappy  timber;  at  least,  I am  will- 
ing so  to  testify. 

But  to  select  what  I think  did 
me  most  good  in  my  college  life,  I 
have  to  go  back  to  my  freshman 
year  in  the  literary  department.  I 
came  ill  prepared,  not  from  the 
lack  of  competent  teachers  previous 
to  entering  college,  but  from  that 
system  that  seeks  to  have  a high 
school  course  compass  the  field  of 
polite  learning.  I had  not  learned 
to  study;  I didn’t  know  what 
knowledge  really  was,  or  how  to 
acquire  it.  My  struggle  for  exist- 
ence during  that  freshman  year  is 
something  I look  back  upon  as  a 
crucial  period  in  my  life.  To  rav 
mind  at  that  time,  the  very  amiable 
gentlemen  who  kept  the  fires  burn- 
ing under  the  gridiron  that  we  poor 
freshmen  were  dancing  upon,  had 
horns  and  hoofs,  but  I have  long 
given  them  the  credit  that  the  other 
alumni  have  given  Judge  Cooley. 
Dr.  Cocker,  Professor  Frieze,  and 
others  of  like  character.  The  latter 
were  not  exactly  the  stripe  of  edu  - 
cators  that  I needed  in  those  fresh- 
man days;  What  I then  got  I 
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think  has  stood  me  better  in  hand, 
and  has  really  been  of  more  per- 
manent benefit  in  my  after  life  than 
anything  else  I received  in  college. 

I do  not  mean  that  what  I learned 
during  that  momentous  year  I 
have  remembered,  or  that  it  has 
been  of  very  appreciable  value. 
Perhaps  it  has,  but  I have  not  so  seen 
it.  But  the  true  worth  lay  in  the 
effort,  and  in  the  satisfaction  that 
came  from  the  mental  mastery  of 
the  intricate  matters  that  we  were 
put  to  exercise  upon.  Dry,  hard, 
and  uninteresting  were  the  subjects 
except  when  mastered ; but  when 
mastered,  delightful,  and  going  to 
the  demonstration  that  should  come 
to  every  human  mind,  that  nothing 


is  worth  while  except  the  truth. 

In  my  later  college  course  I 
found  many  subjects  to  me  much 
more  interesting,  subjects  that  en- 
listed my  best  effort  without  the 
spur  of  necessity,  and  that  in  their 
matter  I have  found  of  more  value 
in  my  after  life.  But  without  the 
lesson  forced  upon  me  when  a fresh  - 
man  of  how  to  study  and  of  the 
value  and  pleasure  of  really  learn- 
ing things,  I doubt  whether  my 
later  college  course  would  have 
been  of  the  value  that  I (eel  it  to 
have  been,  and  whether  my  sub- 
sequent life  would  have  been  worth 
while — as  I hope  it  may  have  been. 

Horace  Mann  Oren , '81,  '831 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 


Editorial  Remarks 


THE  EDITOR  greatly  regrets 
that  he  cannot  present  this 
month  all  the  articles  prom- 
ised in  the  forecast.  The  illness  of 
one  contributor  and  unavoidable 
circumstances  in  another  case,  are 
responsible  for  the  omission  of  two 
articles. 


The  loss  of  the  annual  dual  meet 
to  Chicago,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  affair,  was  probably 
due  to  the  absence  of  Snow,  who 
left  the  track  team  in  order  to  at- 
tend a fraternity  convention  in 
Washington.  Had  he  been  pres- 
ent he  would,  beyond  a reasonable 
doubt,  have  won  points  enough  to 
have  given  Michigan  a good  bal- 
ance. The  loss  of  the  meet  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  Michi- 
gan student  body  and  to  the  track 
team,  and  naturally  there  was  con- 
siderable criticism  of  Snow.  It  is 
only  the  truth,  to  say  that  Snow 
had  more  defenders  than  critics. 
“ He  has  made  sacrifices  enough 
for  the  University,''  said  the  aver- 


age student.  Again,  Watson,  the 
Varsity  first  baseman,  receiving  an 
offer  to  play  professional  ball,  left 
the  team  a day  or  two  before  the 
last  Illinois  game,  after  receiving 
through  the  season  the  training 
that  might  have  developed  some 
one  else  for  the  position.  His 
course  has  been  defended  after 
somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  was 
Snow’s.  In  each  case,  but  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  the  greater  ath- 
lete, it  was  said  that  the  man  had 
done  enough  for  the  Varsity. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
University  has  probably  done  as 
much  for  these  students  as  they  for  it. 
If  our  athletes  are  to  be  accorded  the 
homage  which  the  student  body  is 
so  ready  to  accord,  it  does  not 
seem  enough  that  they  should  stand 
by  the  Varsity  "almost  all  the 
time,”  but  the  whole  time.  The 
best  loyalty  is  constant.  Either 
Michigan  must  be  able  to  depend 
on  her  men  through  thick  and  thin, 
or  else  the  devotion  of  our  student 
body  to  our  athletes  become  but 
vealy  sentimentality. 
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INDIANA  VS.  MICHIGAN 

Indiana  University  lost  to  Michigan 
May  3,  the  latter  rolling  up  ten  runs  to 
the  former's  four.  Corrigan,  who  has 
pitched  the  past  two  years  for  the  ’02/ 
team,  was  in  the  box  for  the  first  time 
and  handled  the  ball  well,  though  he 
lost  control  slightly  at  critical  times. 
The  Hoosiers  touched  him  up  for  six 
hits;  the  Wolverines  reciprocated  by 
picking  seven  of  Boyle.  Shaw,  the  In- 
diana left  fielder,  made  three  singles, 
and  a pretty  running  catch  by  Roche 
saved  a fourth.  Michigan  tried  five 
times  for  double  plays,  but  owing  to  the 
slowness  of  the  infielders  failed  on  four 
of  them. 

The  score: — 

MICHIGAN 


Roche,  rf . ..................  1 

Watson,  lb  ......  0 

Campbell,  2b  2 

Snow,  If 
Killian,  ss 

Stripp,  c.. ........ 2 

Redden,  cf ......  .....  2 

Scbiappacasse,  3b......  ... 

Corrigan,  p 0 

Total 

INDIANA 

N 

Clevinger,  ss. ..............  1 

Millet,  2b « 

Kelley,  lb..  0 

Thornton,  cf 


Shaw.  If.... 
Nusshaum,  rf 
P.  Boyle,  3b  .... 

McIntosh,  c 

J.  Boyle,  p 

Total  . 

Innings  ....... 

Michigan 
Indiana. 


0 


K 

u 

o 

A 

E 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

H 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

2 

l 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

10 

7 

27 

14 

6 

A 

H 

li 

o 

A 

R 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

1 

in 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

6 

24 

11 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 *- 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 2- 

4 

Two- base  hits— Snow.  Campell.  Three-base 
hit~Redden.  Sacrifice  bit— Snow.  Double 

play— Killian  ami  Watson.  Left  on  bases— 
Michigan  11,  Indiana  9-  Stolen  bases— Roche, 
Redden  2»  Snow  2,  Stripp  2.  Killian  2.  Shiap- 
pacasse,  Corrigan,  Millet,  Clevinger,  J.  Boyle. 
Struck  out— By  Corrigan  5,  by  Boyle  8-  Bases 
on  balls— Off  Corrigan  6.  off  Boj  le  6.  Passed 
ball  Stripp.  Umpire— Byron. 

ILLINOIS  VS.  MICHIGAN 


For  the  second  time  this  season  Illi- 
nois defeated  Michigan,  May  12,  by  a 
score  of  2 to  0.  It  was  a pitchers’ battle 
and  the  game  was  won  by  the  superior 
support  given  Lundgren  by  the  Illinois 
team.  In  fact,  their  infield  was  invinci- 
ble, and  but  for  a high  throw  by  Stein- 
wedel,  the  fielding  would  have  been 
perfect.  Illinois  touched  Utley  for  six 


hits,  while  Michigan  could  pick  but  four 
off  Lundgren.  Stripp’s  errors  both  on 
throws  to  the  plate,  let  in  the  Illinois 
runs.  Michigan's  only  chance  to  score 
came  in  the  sixth  when  Roche  hit  safely, 
but  was  caught  stealing.  Lundgren 
struck  out  thirteen  men,  and  allowed 
but  two  passes. 

The  score: — 

MICHIGAN 


Roche,  rf ....  .. 

R 

..  0 

H 

o 

0 

A 

0 

B 

0 

Wation.  lb 

0 

0 

R 

0 

2 

Utley,  p 

Snow,  If  . . . 

..  o 

0 

0 

s 

0 

..  0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Killian,  

..  0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Stripp,  c 

..  0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

Campbell,  2b 

..  o 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Redden,  cf  

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Shiappacasse,  3b 

.... 

..  0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Total  ... 

..  0 

4 

24 

15 

5 

ILLINOIS 

K 

Cook,  cf.  0 

H 

1 

o 

A 

0 

E 

0 

Stein wedel,  3b 

..  1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Stabl,  c 

..  0 

1 

14 

1 

0 

Fulton,  2b 

..  u 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Higgins,  If  

..  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ashmore,  lb  

..  0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

Parker,  rf 

..  0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

Matthews,  s« 

_ 1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Lundgren,  p 

.... 

..  o 

0 

2 

16 

0 

Total 

. 2 

6 

27 

23 

1 

Innings 1 

2 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 

Michigan 0 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 0- 

0 

Illinois 0 

0 

1 0 

0 0 

0 

1 0— 

2 

Sacrifice  hit — Aahmore. 

Stolen  base 

•*— Mat- 

th«*w*5.  Roche.  Hii  by  pitched  ball— Utley. 
Struck  out  By  Ulley  5.  by  Lundgren  13.  Bases 
on  balls— Bv  Utley  1,  by  Lundgren  2.  Double 
play— Schiappaca  se and  Watson.  Time -1:50. 
Attendance-  500.  Umpire— Daniels. 


NORTIIWKSTKRN  VS.  MICHIGAN 


Northwestern’s  old  “hoodoo”  was 
with  her  on  May  13,  for  Michigan  won 
an  exciting  game  from  her  by  a score  of 
1 to  0.  It  had  rained  the  night  before 
and  consequently  the  game  was  not 
started  until  5 p.  m.,  and  then  on  a 
muddy  field  Corrigan  pitched  for 
Michigan  and  allowed  by  five  hits, 
Michigan  touching  Jackson  up  for  seven. 

Killian  scored  the  Michigan  run  in  the 
fourth  by  being  hit  by  a pitched  ball, 
going  to  second  on  Redden’s  hit,  and 
then  to  third  on  a balk.  Matthews  hit 
to  Jackson  who  fumbled,  letting  Killian 
in.  Michigan’s  play  was  somewhat 
erratic. 

The  score:  — 


MICHIGAN 

R H O 

Roche,  rf 0 1 1 

Watson,  lb 0 0 13 

Snow,  li 0 12 

Killian,  s* 1 1 2 


A R 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 

4 2 
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Redded,  cf ......  0 2 0 

Campbell,  2b. ..........  0 10 

Schiappacatt&e,  3b 0 0 1 

Matthews,  c 0 0 7 

Corrigan,  p ...........  Oil 

Totals 1 7 27 


NORTHWESTERN 

MHO 

0 0 3 

0 1 1 

0 1 5 

0 1 13 

0 2 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 2 

0-0  2 


West,  as .... 
Johnston,  2b 
Rundle,  c . 

Baird,  lb 

DavU,  rf— 
Nut'all.  3b.. 
Stockton, cf. 
Klcager,  If.. 
Jackson,  p. . 


1 

1 

4 

1 

8 


20 


A 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Totals 0 5 27  17  1 

Innings...........  123456789 

Michigan 0001  00000-1 

Northwestern 00000000  0—  0 


Two-base  hit— Snow.  Sacrifice  hits— Wat- 
son, Schiappacasse,  Baitd.  Fleager.  Stolen 
bases— Matthews,  Schiappacasse.  Johnston, 
Davis  2.  Fleager.  Hit  by  pitched  ball— Roche 
2.  Killian.  Struck  out-By  Corrigan  6;  by 
Jackson  4.  Bases  on  balls— By  Corrigan  2. 
Double  play— Jackson  and  Baird.  Wild  pitch — 
Corrigan.  Balk— Jackson.  Time— 1:50.  At- 
tendance— 500.  Umpire— Pickett. 


CORNELL  VS.  MICHIGAN 


Cornell  won  from  Michigan  at  Ithaca 
on  May  17,  by  a score  of  10  to  9.  The 
loss  is  to  be  attributed  to  slowness  of 
play  at  the  opening.  The  team  braced 
and  played  better  ball  at  the  close;  but 
it  was  too  late.  Utley  was  hard  hit,  but 
poor  support  was  largely  responsible 
for  results.  In  the  third  Cornell  made 
three  runs  on  an  error,  a pass,  and  two 
two-baggers.  An  earned  run  followed 
in  the  fourth;  and  a pass,  an  error,  and 
two  hits  netted  two  more  in  the  sixth. 
In  the  seventh,  when,  with  one  man  out, 
three  hits  and  a fielder's  choice  had 
filled  the  bases,  Brown  knocked  a 
grounder  to  Killian,  who  touched  second 
and  threw  to  first.  As  he  did  so,  Brew- 
ster hit  him,  knocking  him  down  and 
causing  the  throw  to  go  wild,  scoring 
all  three  men.  Then  in  the  last  of  the 
ninth,  with  one  man  out,  Bristol  got  a 
three -bagger,  and  Brewster  knocked  a 
slow  one  to  third.  He  beat  Schiappa- 
casse’s  throw  and  won  the  game.  Mich- 
igan got  two  each  in  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
and  in  ttie  sixth  by  clever  base  running 
doubled  her  score.  Another  came  in  the 
next  inning,  but  before  the  inning  was 
over  Cornell  had  tied  the  score.  The 
only  chance  was  in  the  eighth,  when 
with  two  out,  Watson  hit  safely.  Utley 
got  a life  on  a muffed  fly,  and  Killian 
was  hit  by  the  pitcher.  Bristol  struck 
Redden  out,  and  the  chance  was  gone. 

The  score: — 

MICHIGAN 


R 


Roche,  rf  1 

McGee,  c 2 

Watson,  lb.. ....... 1 


II  o A 

3 1 1 

1 1 0 

10  1 


0 

0 

0 


Utley,  p 1 0 

Redden,  cf  ....... 0 1 

Beurman,  If .0  0 

Killian,  as I 0 

Camp* ell, 2b 2 3 

Shiappacasse,  3b...... 1 1 


1 4 

2 0 

1 0 

3 7 

4 1 

2 2 


0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 


Total 9 11  *25  16  8 

•One  out  when  winning  run  was  made. 
CORNELL 


Brewster,  If. 

Brown,  2b 

Lewis,  ss 

Whlnnery,  c. 
Tydeman,  cf 
Ferguson,  lb 

Drake,  rf 

Costello,  3b. _ 
Henderson,  p 
Bristol,  p 


R 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 


H »*  A 

4 0 0 

0 3 2 

1 0 4 

1 8 1 

2 0 0 

0 13  1 

3 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 0 0 

2 1 3 


K 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 


Total 10  15  27  13 


6 


Innings.  .........  1 2345678 

Michigan ....  00022410  0 — 

Cornell 00310230  1—3 


Three-base  hit— Bristol.  Two-base  hits— 
Lewis,  Tydeman.  Innings  pitched— Henderson 
5,  Bristol  4.  Bases  on  balls — By  Utley  3,  by 
Henderson  4.  Struck  out— By  Henderson  4,  by 
Bristol  2.  Hits— Off  Henderson  7,  off  Bristol  4. 
Sacrifice  hits — Roche,  McGee,  Utley,  Brown. 
Stolen  bases— Roche  2,  McGee,  Redden,  Brown, 
Drake.  Henderson.  Double  play— Lewis,  Brown 
and  Ferguson.  Passed  ball -Whin  nery.  wild 
pitches— Bristol  2.  Hit  by  pitched  ball—  Scbiap- 
pacassc,  Killian.  Time-2:15.  Umpire-Hoag- 
land.  Attendance  500. 


OBKRLIN  VS.  MICHIGAN 

Corrigan  pitched  Michigan  to  victory 
over  Oberlin  May  19,  allowing  but  four 
scattered  hits.  Neither  team  scored  un- 
til the  fifth,  when  Schiappacasse  walked, 

went  to  second  on  a sacrifice,  and  scored 
on  Roche’s  single.  McGee  hit  safely, 
bringing  Roche  home.  Corrigan  walked 
in  the  seventh,  and  Roche,  who  ran  for 
him,  stole  second  and  came  home  on 
Watson’s  single.  Utley  drove  out  a 
home  run  in  the  eighth,  and  Snow,  who 
had  replaced  Beurmann,  hit  safely,  stole 
second,  and  scored.  The  ninth  added 
another  run,  Watson  walking,  going  to 
second  on  an  error,  and  scoring  on 
Campbell’s  single. 

Oberlin ’s  runs  all  came  in  one  inning, 
and  a base  on  balls  started  them.  Mor- 
gan went  to  second  on  a sacrifice  hit, 
third  on  Corrigan’s  wild  throw  to  sec- 
ond, and  scored  on  Robinson’s  hit;  a 
hit  by  pitcher,  a sacrifice,  and  an  error 
on  first  let  in  four  runs. 

The  score  : — 

MICHIGAN 

K 

Roche,  rf........... — 2 

McGee,  c 0 

Watson,  lb - I 

Killian,  ss  0 

Redden,  cf  . ...........  ..0 

Utley,  cf 1 

Beurman,  If  ..  ............  0 

Snow,  11  1 

Campbell,  2b  . .........  0 


HOAR 
15  0 0 

14  0 0 

2 11  1 1 

0 10  0 

0 0 0 0 

2 10  0 

0 0 0 0 

13  0 0 

113  1 
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Schiappacass*,  3b 1 o 0 2 0 

Corrigan,  p 0 0 1 8 1 


Total  6 8 27  14  4 

OBERLIN 

K HO  A E 

Pierce,  cf  0 12  0 0 

Morgan,  »h  .1  o 0 1 0 

Hoi  ter,  3b ..  0 0 2 4 1 

Robinaon,  c 116  0 0 

Hotchkiss,  rf 0 10  0 0 

Hoppes.  If  114  0 0 

Liffhtner,  2b 0 0 0 1 0 

Shepler,  lb  1 Oil  1 0 

Akin,  p 0 0 2 S 0 

Total 4 4 27  15  4 

Inning  1234  5 6789 

Micbipan ...0000  20  1 2 1—6 

Oberlin 000004000-4 


Home  run— Utley.  Sacrifice  hits— Shiap 
paeans*,  HoHer.  Hotchkiss,  Corrigan.  Stolen 
bases— Ruche,  Killian.  Snow.  Hit  by  ball  — 
Campbell,  Shepler  2.  Pasted  ball— McGee. 
Struck  out— By  Corrigan  3,  by  Akin  $.  Bases 
on  balls— By  Corrigan  3,  by  Akin  6.  Balk- 
Akin.  Time— 2:20  Umpire  — Francis. 

ILLINOIS  VS.  MICHIGAN 

The  Illinois  game,  which  always 
elicits  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  was 
played  May  22.  Though  the  grounds 
were  not  in  the  best  condition,  the  play 
was  fast.  The  defeat  of  the  home  team 
must  be  attributed  to  Michigan's  inabil- 
ity to  hit  Falkenburg,  who  replaced 
Beebe  in  the  fourth  inning.  The  Illi- 
nois batters  touched  Utley  for  thirteen 
hits. 

Illinois  went  to  bat  first  and  started 
the  scoring  by  getting  one  run  on  three 
hits.  Michigan  tied  the  score  in  their 
half  of  the  second,  through  the  clever 
work  of  Redden,  who  had  been  caught 
between  third  and  home,  hut  who 
made  a fast  dive  under  Stahl  and 
scrambled  to  the  home  plate.  In  the 
third  inning  Michigau  pounded  Beebe 
for  three  runs  and  knocked  the  speedy 
freshman  out  of  the  box.  This  looked 
like  a safe  lead,  but  in  the  very  next 
inning  the  Illinois  sluggers  got  five  hits, 
which  coupled  with  a base  on  balls  and 
an  error  netted  them  four  runs. 

Michigan  was  unable  to  do  anything 
until  the  seventh  when  they  went  after 
Falkenburg  with  grim  determination. 
Schiappacasse  started  things  by  getting 
a hit  and  stealing  second.  Roche,  the 
next  man  up,  was  hit,  and  McGee  ad- 
vanced each  of  the  runners  a sack  by  a 
pretty  sacrifice.  With  a man  on  second 
and  third  and  only  one  out,  the  crowd 
gave  frantic  yells  for  the  never  failing 
Snow  to  hit  it  out.  Neil  responded  by 
making  a beautiful  drive  for  two  bases, 
which  scored  the  last  runs  Michigan 
made.  This  tied  the  score,  but  Illinois 
secured  the  winning  runs  in  the  eighth 
by  a couple  of  hits. 


It  is  no  discredit  to  Michigau  that  she 
lost  this  game  because  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  this  year’s  Illinois  team  is  one 
of  the  best-balanced  teams,  both  in  hit- 
ting and  fielding,  that  has  played  in  Anu 
Arbor  for  several  years. 

Immediately  after  the  game  the  Illi- 
nois team  left  for  the  East  where  it 
plays  Princeton,  Harvard,  Yale,  West 
Point,  Brown,  and  others. 

The  score: — 

MICHIGAN 

K 

Roche,  rf. ...................  1 

McGee,  c._ 1 

Snow,  If.  1 

Utley,  p ..  i 

Stripp,  lb ...  o 

Campbell,  2b 0 

Redden,  cf  ...  1 

Killian,  sh 0 

Schiappacasse,  3b 1 


H O A K 

12  0 0 

13  0 2 

2 2 0 0 

0 3 3 0 

16  10 

0 5 10 

13  0 0 

13  0 1 

2 0 3 0 


Total  . 6 

ILLINOIS 

a 

Cook,  cf l 

Stein  wedel,  3b 0 

Stahl,  c 1 

Fulton,  2b... 0 

Develde,  rf 1 

Matthews,  hh ......  1 

Higtfins.  If 2 

Ashmore,  lb  1 

Beebe,  p 0 

Falkenburg,  p ...  0 


3 


0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Totals  7 13  27  17  4 

Stolen  bases— Roche.  Schiappacasse,  Cook, 
Develde,  Hifrjrins.  Tvo>bue  hit* — Snow, 
Stahl.  Bases  on  balls— By  Utley  3,  by  Beebe 
1.  Hit  b«  pitched  ball --Roche  2.  Struck  out— 
By  Utley  2,  by  Beebe  2,  by  Falkenburir  2.  Sac- 
rifice hits— Roche,  McGee.  Left  on  bases  — 
Illinois  io.  Michigan  6.  Tftne— 2:15.  Umpire 
— By  i on. 

CHICAGO  VS.  MICHIGAN 

The  Chicago  game  of  May  24  was  the 
second  one  of  the  series  and  the  second 
defeat  for  Michigan.  To  the  wretched 
work  of  the  battery  and  the  lamentably 
weak  batting  of  the  Michigau  team  may 
the  defeat  be  laid.  Corrigan  gave  nine 
bases  on  balls;  Chicago  stole  nine  bases 
and  Michigan  was  able  to  get  only  four 
hits  off  Ballinger  who  is  only  a mediocre 
pitcher. 

In  Michigan’s  opening  she  scored  two 
runs  on  two  hits  and  a base  on  balls. 
Chicago  tied  the  score  in  the  third  on  two 
bases  on  balls  and  Sunderland’s  single. 
Chicago  scored  another  in  the  fifth  on 
Place’s  hit  and  two  errors.  In  their  half 
Michigan  took  the  lead.  After  one  out, 
Corrigan  hit  safely  and  reached  second 
on  Roche’s  walk.  Both  advanced  a 
sack  while  McGee  was  being  thrown  out 
from  pitcher  to  first.  Snow’s  timely 
double  secured  both  runs  and  put  Mich- 
igan one  to  the  good. 
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The  game  though  slow  and  uninter- 
esting, looked  like  a Michigan  victory 
until  the  ninth,  when  the  team  made  an 
ascension..  Chicago's  first  man  up 
walked,  stole  second,  and  scored  on 
Place's  three-base  hit  to  right  field. 
This  together  with  two  more  hits,  three 
stolen  bases,  two  errors,  and  one  hit  by 
pitched  ball  brought  Chicago  five  runs 
and  a lead  of  four  runs  before  the  home 
team  reached  terra  firma.  In  Mich- 
igan’s half  of  the  ninth  she  was  unable 
to  get  a man  past  second. 

The  defeat  was  a great  disappoint- 
ment to  Michigan  but  the  team  cannot 
hope  to  win  without  a pitcher  who  can 
locate  the  plate  and  a catcher  who  can 
prevent  our  opponents  from  stealing 
bases  with  impunity. 

The  score : — 

MICHIGAN 


Metier,  c . 

Snow,  if  ...... 

Redden,  cf 

Stripp,  lb 

Killian.  *s  

Campbell  2b 

Sliiappacasse,  3b. . 

Corrigan,  p 

•Utley 


Sloa  n , cf  

Sunderland,  lh  . 

Harper,  c 

Patrick,  

Smith,  3b 
Ballinger, p .... 
McClyment,  2b.. 
Rooney,  rf 
**  Fairfield,  rf 


Innings 1 2 3 

Chicago 0 0 2 

Micoigan ......  200 


K 

H 

0 

A 

E 

. 2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

. 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

. 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

l 

3 

1 

. 0 

0 

4 

5 

2 

. 0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

. 1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 4 

4 

27 

13 

5 

linth  inning. 

.O 

K 

11 

0 

A 

E 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

. 2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

h 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

, 0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

8 

6 " 

"26 

8 

5 

ning 

on 

three  foal 

rent*  inning. 

4 

5 6 

7 8 

9 

1 0 

1 0 

0 0 

5- 

8 

) 0 

2 0 

0 0 

0- 

4 

Stolen  bases — Place  5.  Sunderland,  Fairfield, 
Harper.  Smith,  hoc  he  2,  Snow.  Redden.  Three- 
banc  hit— Place.  Two-base  hits— Redden, 
Snow.  Sacrifice  hits— McGee.  Killian  Rases 
on  balls— By  Corrigan  9.  by  Ballinger  2.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball— Smith,  Roche,  Campbell. 
Struck  out— By  Corrigan  2,  by  Ballinger  6. 
Umpire  -otein. 


OBKRMN  VS.  MICHIGAN 
By  a narrow  margin  of  4 to  3 Michigan 
won  the  game  from  Oberlin  May  30. 
Fortunately  Michigan  had  the  last 
chance  with  the  stick,  for  when  Oberlin 
came  to  bat  in  the  ninth,  the  Wolverines 
so  went  up  in  the  air  that  the  visitors 
were  able  to  tie  the  score.  In  her  half 


Michigan  was  able  to  push  one  man 
across  the  plate  and  save  the  game. 
Roche,  who  has  done  such  excellent 
base  running  this  spring,  drew  a base, 
stole  second  and  then  went  to  third  on 
Lightner’s  muff  of  a thrown  ball.  Snow 
hit  to  Holter  who  tried  to  catch  Roche 
at  the  plate,  but  the  ball  struck  the  run- 
ner on  the  head  and  bounded  off,  mak- 
ing the  run  safe. 

Barring  the  poor  work  of  the  ninth 
inning,  the  game  was  close  and  well 
played,  with  several  spectacular  plays  to 
entertain  the  spectators.  Redden  made 
a plucky  and  effective  throw  to  first 
while  sitting  where  he  had  fallen  in 
trying  to  get  a bunt.  Morgan  made  a 
pretty  left-handed  stop  of  a hard  drive 
to  short  and  threw  to  first  in  time  to  get 
his  man.  Then  followed  a great  out- 
field catch  by  Hoppes,  who  fell  just  as 
he  got  his  hand  on  the  ball,  but  held  it. 
Killian  made  a quick  double  in  the 
fourth,  and  then  came  Utley’s  stop  of  a 
liner  in  the  ninth  that  would  have  won 
the  game  for  Oberlin  had  it  not  been 
fielded. 

Redden  caught  his  first  game  for 
Michigan  and  gave  evidence  of  ability 
in  that  position.  He  has  a great  throw- 
ing arm  and  was  always  in  the  game. 

The  score:  — 

MICHIGAN 


N 

Roche,  rf 2 

11 

2 

0 

1 

A 

1 

E 

0 

Snow,  If 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Utley,  p 0 

Redden,  c . 0 

i 

2 

5 

0 

u 

8 

1 

1 

Stripp,  lb 0 

0 

12 

1 

3 

Campbell.  ?b  ..  . n 

0 

1 

5 

1 

Heurman,  cf 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Killian,  sa  1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Scliiappacasse,  3b 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Total  _ __  4 

6 

27 

16 

7 

OBERLIN 

K 

11 

0 

A 

K 

Pierce,  cf. 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Morgan,  **. 0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Holter,  3b  0 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Robinson,  c 0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Hotchkiss,  rf . 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hoppes,  If 1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Shepler,  lb  0 

Lightner,  2b . ] 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Tenney,  p 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Total 3 

6 *25 

8 

4 

•Winning  run  made  with  one  man  oat. 

Inning* 12  3 4 

3 6 

7 

8 9 

Michigan  10  0 0 

0 0 

2 

0 1- 

4 

Oberlin  ...  0 0 10 

0 0 

0 

0 2- 

3 

Two  base  hit*  — Roche,  Killian.  Three-bane 
hit— Utley.  Sacrifice  hits— Utley,  Hotchki«K, 
Tenney.  Stolen  bane*—  Roche  2,  Redden  2, 
Sheoler,  Pierce.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Utley  1, 
off  Tenney  3.  Hit  by  pitched  ball— By  Tenney 
1.  Wild  pitches— Tenney  2.  Passed  balls — 
Redden  2.  Struck  out— By  Utley  7,  by  Tenney 
1.  Doable  play — Killian  and  Stripp.  ’ Left  on 
banes — Michigan  ft,  Oberlin  8.  Umpire— Stein. 
Time  of  game— 1:  35.  Attendance—  500. 
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NORTHWKSTBRN  VS.  MICHIGAN 


Michigan  repeated  her  old  trick  of 
going  to  pieces  in  the  ninth  and  lost  the 
game  May  31  to  Northwestern  by  a 
score  of  9 to  7.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
inning  it  looked  like  an  easy  Michigan 
victory,  for  five  men  had  crossed  the 
plate.  Roche  singled.  Utley  reached 
first  on  West’s  error.  Redden  singled, 
and  then  on  Rundle's  wild  throw  home, 
Roche  and  Utley  scored.  Stripp  hit 
safely  and  then  Campbell  drove  out  a 
home  run  which  was  lost  under  the 
right-field  bleachers. 

Northwestern  made  two  runs  each  in 
the  second  and  fourth,  and  then  Michi- 
gan succeeded  in  getting  in  two  more  in 
the  fifth.  The  game  was  hard  fought 
and  fast  till  the  ninth,  when  Corrigan 
was  heavily  hit.  These  hits,  together 
with  very  poor  support,  allowed  five 
Northwestern  men  to  cross  the  plate. 

* The  score : — 

MICHIGAN 


Roc  lie,  rf  ....  2 

Utley,  cf 

Redden,  c ...... 

Stripp.  lb 1 

Campbell,  2b 

Ben r man.  It 

Killian,  0 

Sbia opacasse,  3b  .. 
Corrigan,  p 0 

Total 


Johnson,  2b,  3b 1 

West. 

Hu  ml  lr.  e 

Davis,  rf  .... 

Friend,  rf  ... 

Smtl-y,  lb... 

Nutiall,  3b,  2b i 

F leaser.  If  ..  

Paddock,  cf 

Jackson,  p 

Total  

Innings 1 


Michigan 5 

Northwestern  .....  0 


H 

ft 

o 

A 

K 

..  2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

..  2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

..  1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

..  1 

2 

11 

0 

3 

..  1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

..  0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

..  0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

..  0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

..  7 

6 

27 

12 

8 

ISTERN 

K 

ii 

o 

A 

E 

..  1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

--  1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

..  0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

..  1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

..  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

12 

0 

1 

..  1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

..  1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

. 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

9 

9 

27 

13 

7 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 

0 0 

2 0 

0 

0 0- 

7 

0 2 

0 0 

0 

0 5- 

9 

Two-base  hit— Fleager.  Home  rur — Camp- 
bell. Sacrifice  bits— Utlev,  Stripp,  Johnson. 
Stolen  bases — Johnson.  We*-t.  Double  play— 
West  and  Smiley.  Left  on  bases — Michigan  2. 
Northwestern  5.  Struck  out— By  Corrigan  4. 
by  Jacksons.  Rases  on  balls— By  Corrigan  1, 
by  Jackson  1.  Passed  ball  — Hodden.  Wild 
pitch —Corrigan.  Umpire— Stein. 


The  ’03  Laws  won  the  class  champion- 
ship from  the  Dents  on  May  19,  by  a 
score  of  6 to  2.  This  is  the  second  year 
that  they  have  won  the  honor. 

VARSITY  FIELD  DAY 
Owing  to  the  snow  storm  which  pre- 
vailed on  Saturday,  May  10,  the  annual 
field  day  was  held  on  the  following 
Monday  afternoon.  The  results  were  as 
expected,  except  in  the  quarter-mile, 


where  Herrnstein’s defeat  came  as  a sur- 
prise to  all.  He  started  with  the  pole 
and  held  it  to  the  first  turn,  when  Dew 
cut  in  ahead  of  him  and  took  it.  Herrn- 
stein  regained  it,  but  lost  it  on  the  back 
stretch  to  Miller,  the  latter  holding  the 
lead  until  the  home  stretch  was  reached, 
when  Rebstock,  a fresh  engineer, 
sprinted  and  won  the  race  easily  in 
53  2-5  sec.  The  dashes  went  to  Hahn  in 
10  sec.  and  22  sec.,  both  equalling  the 
Varsity  records.  The  half  mile  was  won 
by  Foster,  who  passed  Harpham  on  the 
stretch  and  won  by  a goodly  distance 
with  little  exertion.  Robinson  took  the 
high  hurdles  in  15  4-5  sec.,  and  Nufer 
the  low  in  23  sec.  Kellogg  had  no  trouble 
winning  over  Wait  in  the  two  mile,  and 
Perry  easily  won  the  mile  in  4min. 45-4-5 
sec.  The  high  jump  brought  out  sharp 
competition,  Rarrett  and  Armstrong 
clearing  the  bar  at  5 ft.  9 in.  Fishleigh 
won  the  broad  jump  at  21  ft.  10  in.,  and 
the  pole-vault  at  10  ft.  6 in.  The  weight 
events  were  all  below  the  average,  as 
shown  by  the  following  summary:  — 
100-yard  dash:  Hahn,  first;  Nufer, 

second;  Galt,  third;  time,  10 sec. 
220-yard  dash : Hahn,  first;  Galt,  sec- 
ond; Sturgeon,  third;  time.  22  sec. 
120-yard  hurdles:  Robinson,  first;  Bar- 
rett, second;  Galt,  third;  time,  15  4-5 
sec. 

220-yard  hurdles:  Nufer,  first;  Sturgeon, 
second;  time,  23  sec. 

440-yard  run:  Rebstock,  first;  King, 
second;  Miller,  third;  time,  53  2-5 
sec. 

880-yard  run:  Foster,  first;  Harpham, 
second;  Perry,  third;  time.  2 min.  3 
sec. 

One-mile  run:  Perry,  first;  Dilloway, 
second;  Vorheis,  third;  time,  4 min. 
45  4*5  sec. 

Two-mile  run:  Kellogg,  first;  Wait, 
s-cond;  Conger,  third;  time,  10  min. 
35  sec. 

Discus-throw:  Clark,  first:  McGugin, 
second;  Armstrong,  third;  distance. 
90  ft.  9 in. 

High  jump  : Armstrong  and  Barrett, 

first;  Brewer,  second ; distance.  5 ft. 

9 in. 

Shot-put:  Robih son,  first ; Brewer,  sec- 
ond; distance.  41  ft.  6 in. 

Broad  jump:  Fishleigh.  first;  Nufer, 
second;  distance,  21  ft.  10  in. 
Hammer-throw:  Sykes,  first;  Brewer, 
second;  Reid,  third;  distance,  111  ft. 

10  in. 

Pole-vault:  Fishleigh,  first;  Udell,  sec- 
ond; Woodliams,  third;  height,  10ft. 
6 in. 
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CHICAGO-MICHIGAN  DUAL  MEET 

For  the  first  time,  Chicago  won  a dual 
meet  from  Michigan.  The  event 
took  place  at  Chicago  on  May  17,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  closely  contested 
meets  in  the  history  of  the  two  univer- 
sities. Not  until  the  very  last  chance  in 
the  last  event,  was  it  known  who  was  to 
be  the  winner.  Chicago  had  led  in 
points  from  the  beginning  until  the 
oroad  jump  was  reached,  when  the  score 
stood  Chicago  59,  Michigan  58.  If 
Michigan  could  win  first  in  that  event 
she  could  tie  Chicago’s  possible  score, 
but  to  lose  first  place  would  be  to  lose 
the  meet.  Fishleigh,  who  jumped  for 
Michigan,  had  the  best  of  it  in  the  first 
two  of  the  last  three  trials,  jumping 
22  ft.  4 in.  The  Chicago  men  had  not 
been  able  to  equal  it,  until  the  last  at- 
tempt, when  a Maroon  freshman,  Friend, 
cleared  22  ft.  8 in  Then  came  Fish- 
leigh’s  chance,  but  he  could  not  make 
the  distance.  The  event  went  to  Chicago, 
and  with  it  the  meet,  by  a final  score  of 
65  to  61  points. 

The  day  was  one  of  surprises  for  both 
sides,  the  greatest  one  for  Michigan 
being  the  defeat  of  Hahn  in  the  100- 
yard  dash  by  Captain  Moloney  in  10  1-5 
sec.  Hahn,  it  is  said,  had  a lame  back, 
and  was  generally  ailing.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  not  at  his  best,  as  he  has 
several  times  done  the  distance  in  10  sec. 
Chicago’s  surprise  was  Magee’s  defeat 
in  the  pole-vault  by  both  Fishleigh  and 
Udell,  the  former  crossing  the  bar  at 
lift.  3 in.  Moloney  was  the  star  of  the 
day,  taking  four  firsts  in  the  dashes  and 
the  hurdles.  The  quarter-mile  went  to 
Michigan,  Nufer  winning  in  52  sec.  Foster 
had  his  own  way  in  the  half-mile,  winning 
in  2 min . 1 4-5  sec , , several  yards  ahead  of 
Cahill.  Perry  surprised  Chicago  in  the 
mile,  winning  in  4 min.  45  2-5  sec.,  and 
Kellogg  made  easy  work  of  the  two- 
mile.  Robinson  won  the  shot-put  at 
39  ft.  7 1-2  in.,  below  his  own  record. 
Chicago  took  all  the  places  in  the  dis- 
cus-throw. In  the  hammer,  Reid,  in 
his  last  throw,  threw  116  ft.  9 in.,  but 
one  of  the  judges  hearing  the  Chicago 
men  call  foul,  adjudged  the  throw  to  be 
foul,  basing  his  decision  on  the  fact  that 
right  beside  Reid’s  foot,  which  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  circle,  were  a couple  of 
spike  marks.  Reid  protestsd,  saying 
that  the  marks  were  made  by  some  one 
else,  but  to  no  avail.  If  this  throw  had 
been  allowed,  Michigan  would  have  tied 
Chicago.  The  high  jump  was  won  by 
Armstrong,  Brewer  winning  second  over 
Barrett  and  Quantrell  in  the  jump-off 
for  that  place.  The  latter  took  third. 


Summary : — 

120-yard  hurdles:  Moloney  (C.),  first; 
Barrett  (M.),  second;  Friend  (C.), 
third;  time,  16  sec. 

100-yard  dash:  Moloney  (C.),  first; 

Habn  (M.),  second;  Blair  (C.),  third; 
time,  10  1-5  sec. 

One  mile  run:  Perry  (M.),  first; 

Matthews  (C.)f  second;  Warner  (C.), 
third;  time,  4 min. 45 2-5  sec. 

440-yard  run:  Nufer  (M.),  first;  Pettet 

(C.),  second;  Rebstock  (M.),  third; 
time,  52  sec. 

Discus-throw:  Speik  (C.),  first,  108  ft. 
4 1-2  inches;  Hopkins  (C. ) , second, 
104  1-4  ft.;  Perkins  (C.),  third,  90 
ft.  5 in. 

220 -yard  dash:  Moloney  (C.l,  first; 
Blair  (C.),  second;  Hahn  (M  ),  third; 
time,  22  sec. 

Pole-vault:  Fishleigh  (M.),  first;  Udell 
(M.),  second;  Magee  (C.),  third; 
height,  lift.  3 in. 

Shot-put:  Robinson  (M.),  first,  39  ft.* 
7 1-2  in.;  Speik  (C.),  second,  39  ft. 

3 1-8  in.;  Perkins  (C.),  third,  39  ft. 

1 1-4  in. 

220-yard  low  hurdles:  Moloney  (C.), 
first;  Nufer  (M.),  second;  Robinson 
(M.),  third;  time.  25  2-5  sec. 

880-yard  run : Foster  (M.),  first;  Cahill 
(C.),  second;  Harpham  (M.),  third; 
time,  2 min.  01  4-5  sec. 
Hammer-throw:  Speik  (C.),  first;  Reid 
(M.),  second;  Brewer  (M.),  third; 
distance,  113  ft. 

High  jump:  Armstrong  (M,),  first; 

Brewer  (M.),  second;  Quantrell  (C.)t 
third  ; height,  5 ft.  10  1-2  in. 

Two  mile  run:  Kellogg  (M.),  first; 

Henry  (C.),  second;  Kalamatiano 
(C.),  third;  time,  10  min.  31  sec. 
Summary  of  points: — 


Michigan 

Chicago 

3 

6 

120- yard  hurdles 

3 

6 

100 -yard  dash 

1 

8 

220-yard  dash 

8 

1 

Pole-vault 

5 

4 

Shot-put 

4 

5 

220-yard  hurdles 

6 

3 

Half-mile  run 

8 

1 

High  jump 

5 

4 

Two  mile  run 

5 

4 

One  mile  run 

0 

9 

Discus- throw 

6 

3 

Quarter  mile  run 

3 

6 

Broad  jump 

4 

5 

Hammer-throw 

61 

65 

THE  CONFERENCE  MEET 

Michigan  came  out  victorious  over  her 
rivals  in  the  second  annual  Intercollegiate 


/*■ 
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Conference  Meet  field  on  Marshall  Field, 
May  31.  This  is  the  third  successive  time 
she  has  won  the  western  championship, 
and  the  victory  was  due  to  the  well 
balanced  team  Trainer  Fitzpatrick  bad 
developed.  At  the  close  of  the  long 
contest,  in  which  there  were  nearly  eight 
hundred  entries,  Michigan  had  36  points 
to  her  credit,  while  Chicago  her  near- 
est  competitor  had  but  25.  Wisconsin 
ranked  third  with  IS  points;  Drake  had 
10;  Minnesota, 9;  Beloit,  8:  Notre  Dame 
and  Iowa,  5 each:  Northwestern,  3; 
Illinois,  3. 

The  meet  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  »ever  held  in  the  West,  and  the 
five  thousand  in  attendance  were  fully 
repaid  for  the  time  spent.  Six  Western 
Intercollegiate  records  were  broken, 
three  in  the  track  events,  and  three  in 
the  field.  The  record  breakers  were 
Moloney,  Chicago,  in  the  120- yard  high 
hurdles;  Keachie,  Wisconsin,  in  the 
mile  run;  Kellogg,  Michigan,  in  the 
two  mile  run;  Chapman,  Drake,  in  the 
pole-vault;  Kirby,  Notre  Dame,  in  the 
shot-put;  and  Swift,  Iowa,  in  the  discus- 
throw. 

Michigan  won  three  firsts  and  seven 
seconds,  with  no  thirds.  Snow  was  the 
largest  point  winner, tying  Barrett  for  first 
in  the  high  jump,  and  taking  second  in 
the  shot  put.  Nufer  ranked  second  with 
six  points.  The  Michigan  score  was 
made  as  follows:  100-yard  dash,  Hahn, 

5 points;  220-yard  hurdles,  Nufer,  3 
points;  quarter  mile,  Nufer,  3 points; 
half  mile,  Foster,  3 points;  mile, 
Perry,  3 points;  two-mile,  Kellogg,  5 
points;  pole-vault,  Dvorak,  3 points; 
high  jump,  Snow  and  Barrett,  8 points; 
shot-put,  Snow,  3 points. 

The  sad  feature  of  the  meet  was  the 
accident  to  Robinson,  the  Michigan 
shot-putter  and  hurdler,  who  fell  over 
the  last  hurdle  as  he  was  winning  sec- 
ond place  in  one  of  the  preliminary 
heats  of  the  low  hurdles.  He  dislo- 
cated his  knee  and  badly  wfenched  his 
leg,  necessitating  his  removal  to  the 
Baptist  hospital,  where  he  will  probably 
be  laid  up  for  a couple  of  weeks. 

The  greatest  interest  centered  in  the 
100-yard  dash  which  was  won  bv  Hahn 
over  Moloney  of  Chicago  by  a foot  and 
a half  in  10  sec.,  equalling  the  Western 
Intercollegiate  record,  first  made  by  J. 
V.  Crum,  of  Iowa,  in  1895.  Hahn  had 
been  beaten  by  the  Chicago  captain  in 
the  dual  meet  two  weeks  earlier,  and 
many  thought  that  the  little  Michigan 
sprinter  had  met  his  conqueror,  but  not 
so.  Blair,  the  Chicago  freshman,  fin- 
ished close  to  Moloney. 


Moloney,  however,  had  the  better  of 
the  longer  dash,  beating  out  Blair  by  a 
foot,  who  reached  the  tape  two  feet  ahead 
of  Merrill  of  Beloit  Hahn  failed  to  get 
a place,  finishing  close  to  Merrill.  The 
event  went  in  22  1-5  sec.,  2-5  sec.  slow- 
er than  the  record. 

Moloney  captured  another  first  in  the 
120-yard  high  hurdles,  running  them  in 
15  2-5  sec.,  2-5  sec.  faster  than  the 
Western  Intercollegiate  record  held  by 
Moloney,  and  Richards  of  Wisconsin, 
and  within  1-5  sec.  of  the  world’s  record 
held  by  Kraenzlein  of  Pennsylvania. 
Moloney  finished  six  feet  ahead  of  Bock- 
man,  of  Minnesota,  who  took  second. 

The  220-yard  low  hutdles  went  to 
Bockman  in  25  3-5  sec.,  Nufer  winning 
second,  six  feet  behind  the  Minnesota 
man,  and  eight  feet  ahead  of  Merrill. 
Moloney  did  not  enter  this  event,  having 
torn  an  abdominal  muscle. 

E.  Merrill  of  Beloit  won  the  auarter 
in  50  sec.  flat,  with  Nufer  second,  four 
feet  behind . Tibbetts  of  Minnesota  came 
in  third,  ahead  of  Poage  of  Wisconsin. 
Nufer  set  the  pace  and  ran  a game  race 
for  his  place  at  the  finish,  Merrill’s  time 
being  within  1-5  sec.  of  the  Western 
Intercollegiate  record,  made  by  himself  a 
year  ago. 

One  of  the  hardest  fought  finishes  was 
in  the  half  mPe,  in  which  Foster  by 
sheer  luck  lost  first  place  to  Brietkreutz 
of  Wisconsin  in  2 min  2-5  sec.  Fifteen 
men  started  and  on  the  last  turn,  one  of  the 
Wisconsin  men  running  immediately  be- 
hind Foster  kept  stepping  on  the  heel  of 
his  shoe  until  ne  was  compelled  to  run 
outside  to  get  himself  out  of  the  pocket, 
thus  increasing  the  total  distance  he  ran 
by  not  less  than  two  yards.  As  it  was 
he  finished  but  six  inches  behind  the 
winner. 

Perry  of  Michigan  surprised  the  “wise 
ones’’  in  the  mile,  running  second  to 
Keachie  of  Wisconsin  whose  time  of  4 min. 
31  2-5  sec  stands  as  the  Western  Intercol- 
legiate record  over  that  of  4 min,  33  sec. 
formerly  held  by  H.  B.  Cragin,  of  Lake 
Forest.  The  time  was  remarkably  fast  and 
the  fact  that  Perry  won  second,  and  has 
three  years  of  training  ahead  of  him 
augurs  well  for  the  Michigan  sophomore. 

Kellogg,  the  other  Michigan  distance 
man,  ran  an  equally  game  race,  lowering 
his  own  record  of  10  min.  9 2-5  sec.  to 
10  min.  7 sec.  in  the  two  mile. 
He  had  among  his  competitors  three 
Wisconsin  men  who  were  expected 
to  run  him  off  his  legs,  but  Kel- 
logg was  with  them  till  the  stretch 
was  reached  and  then  pulled  away  from 
McEachron  of  Wisconsin  by  six  feet. 
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Ketzel  of  Illinois  finished  third,  ten  yards 
behind. 

Captain  Dvorak  lost  first  place  in  the 
pole-vault  to  Chapman,  a dark  horse 
from  Drake,  who  cleared  the  bar  at  11  ft. 

6 1-2  in.,  one  half  an  inch  higher  than 
Dvorak’s  Western  Intercollegiate  record 
of  two  years  ago.  In  the  jump  off  with 
Magee  of  Chicago  for  second  place, 
Dvorak  equalled  his  own  record  of  11 
ft.  6 in.,  Magee  going  but  11  ft.  5 in. 

Snow  and  Barrett  tied  for  first  in  the 
high  jump  at  5 ft,  9 3-4  in.,  Quantrell  of 
Chicago,  taking  third. 

Snow  helped  Michigan  with  three 
more  points  in  the  shot-put,  the  event 
going  to  H.  E.  Kirby  of  Notre  Dame  at  41 
Ft.  8 1-2  in.,  one  half  an  inch  over  the 
record.  Snow’s  distance  was  41  ft.  1 1-8 
in.  E.  Merrill  of  Beloit  ranked  third  at 
40  ft.  5 1-2  in.  The  record  was  formerly 
held  by  the  famous  Plaw  of  California, 
Michigan  failed  to  get  a place  in  either 
the  broad  jump,  the  hammer-throw,  or 
the  discus-throw.  In  the  latter  event, 
Swift  of  Iowa  made  a new  record  of  118 
ft.  9 in.  The  record  was  formerly  held 
by  Stangle,  of  Wisconsin,  at  117  ft.  4 in. 

SUMMARY 

100-yard  dash — First,  Hahn  (M);  second, 
Moloney  (C);  third,  Blair  (C);  time, 
10  sec. 

220-yard  dash — First,  Moloney  (C);  sec- 
ond, Blair  (C);  third,  E.  Merrill  (B); 
time,  22  1-5  sec. 

440-yard  run — First,  E.  Merrill  ( B);  sec- 
ond, Nufer,  (M);  third,  Tibbetts, 
(Minn.);  time,  50  sec. 

.880- yard  run— First,  Brietkreutz  (W); 
second.  Foster  (M);  third,  Daniels, 
(W);  time,  2 min.  2-5  sec. 

One  mile  run — First,  Keachie  (W);  sec- 
ond, Perry  (M);  third,  Henry  (111.); 
time.  4 min.  31  2-5  sec.  Breaks  W.  I. 
record. 

Two  mile  run— First,  Kellogg  (M);  sec- 
ond, McEachron  (W);  tmrd,  Ketzel 
(111.);  time,  10  min.  7 sec.  Breaks  W. 
I.  record. 

1 20-yard  hurdles— First,  Molonev  (C); 
second,  Bock  man  (Minn.);  third,  Sar- 
idakis  (W);  time,  15  2-5  sec  Breaks 
W.  I.  record. 

220-yard  hurdles  — First,  Bockman 
(Minn.);  second,  Nufer  (M);  third,  E. 
Merrill  (B);  time  25  3-5  sec. 

Pole-vault — First,  Chapman  (D);  second, 
Dvorak  (M);  third,  Magee  (C) ; 
height  lift  7%'\n.  Breaks  W.  I.  record. 
Discus-throw — First,  Swift,  (la.);  sec- 
ond, Baird,  (NW.);  third,  Place  (C); 
distance,  118  ft.  9 in.  Breaks  W.  I. 
record. 


Hammer-throw — First,  Pell  (D);  second, 
Long  (W);  third,  Bear  (111);  distance 
137  ft.  1 1-3  in. 

Shot-put— First,  Kirby  (N  D);  second, 
Snow  (M);  third,  E.  Merrill  (B);  dis- 
tance. 41  ft.  8 1-2  in.  Breaks  W.  I. 
record. 

High  Jump — First  and  second,  Snow 
(M)  and  Barrett  (M),  tie;  third, 
Quantrell  (C);  height,  5 ft.  9 3-4  in. 
Broad  Jump — First,  Hopkins  (C);  sec- 
ond, Keat  (111.);  thiid,  Heffner  (W); 
distance.  22  ft.  4 1-2  in. 

Relay  Race — (Does  not  count  in  the 
finals).  Participated  in  by  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  and  Northwestern.  Won  by 
Minnesota. 

TBNNIS 

The  tennis  championship  was  success- 
fully defended  by  Capt.  Henry  Danforth. 
The  result  of  the  spring  tournament  was 
the  selection  of  Danforth,  Wherry,  St. 
John,  and  McNeil  as  the  Michigan  team 
to  play  against  Chicago  in  the  dual  meet 
held  on  May  24.  Michigan  came  away 
with  the  honors,  the  scores  being  as 


follows: — 

Singles  - 

Danforth  — - — 6 6 

Proctor  t -.4  4 

Wherry- 6 6 

Bel  field ... .0  2 

St.  John  16  8 

Bingham 6 3 6 

McNiel  — 6 7 

Nelson  ... 4 5 

Doubles— 

Wherry  and  Danforth 6 8 6 

Proctor  and  Belfield  4 6 2 

McNiel  and  St.  John 7 2 6 3 

Bingham  and  Nelson 9 6 4 6 


The  Western  n tercollegiate  tennis 
championship  in 1 singles  was  won  by 
Henry  Danforth,  p nd  in  doubles  by 
Wherry  and  St.  Joh  n.  Danforth  won 
from  Proctor  of  Chicago  by  scores  of  6- 
4,  7-9,  6-2,  6-3.  Wherry  and  St.  John 
took  the  doubles  from  the  Bailey  broth- 
ers of  Iowa,  by  scores  of  0-6,  3-6,  6-3, 
6-4,  6-4.  This  is  the  second  successive 
year  Michigan  has  held  both  honors. 

INTBRSCHOLASTIC  MBBT 

Thirty -eight  points  gave  the  Detroit 
University  school  the  victory  in  the  fifth 
annual  interscholastic  meet  held  at  Ferry 
Field,  May  17.  The  Detroit  Central  high 
school  came  second  with  34  points.  The 
meet  was  favored  by  fair  weather  and 
the  results  told  on  the  records,  as  all  ex- 
cept the  mile  run,  two  mile  run,  and 
shot-put  were  broken.  Keena’s  and  Pat- 
terson's high  jumps  of  5 ft.  6 in.  formed 
one  of  the  prettiest  events,  and  Hayes's  of 
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the  D.  C.  H.  performance  of  2 min.  4 
sec.  in  the  half  mile  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable. Excellent  time  was  made  in 
the  100-yard  dash,  Keeler,  D.  U.  S.  do- 
ing it  in  10  1-5  sec.  Johnson  from  the 
Nortu  Division  high  school,  Chicago, 
won  the  two  mile  in  the  excellent  time  of 
11  min.  10  sec.,  a minute  slower  than 
Kellogg,  the  Varsity  two-miler.  He  is 
regarded  as  a comer  in  the  distance 
events. 

SUMMARY 


Detroit  University  School .. 38 

Detroit  Central .... ....  34 

Kalamazoo  17 

Grand  Rapids  — 17 

Michigan  Military  Academy 16 

Ann  Arbor ........  14 

Chicago  North  Division _ 7 

Wayne 7 

Muskegon .... 5 

Toledo 4 

South  Haven,  Battle  Creek,  and 

Beloit,  each .. 3 

Detroit  Western,  Manistee,  Saginaw 

{East  Side),  each 2 

Allegan ... 1 


The  athletes  were  entertained  by  the 
various  fraternities  and  by  independents. 
The  winners  were  given  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals  by  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion., 


Campus 

MAY  FESTIVAL 

The  ninth  annual  May  Festival  lias 
come  and  gone,  and  music  lovers  have 
added  one  more  pleasant  memory  to  the 
mauy  which  they  have  carried  away 
from  Ann  Arbor.  Everything  combined 
to  make  this  particular  festival  success- 
ful, even  the  weather,  which  has  so  often 
marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion, 
being  unusually  propitious  this  year. 

The  series  openea  Thursday  eveuing. 
May  15,  with  the  rendition  of  Gluck's 
Orpheus,  Mine.  Homer  appearing  in  the 
title  role. 

Friday  afternoon  a symphony  concert 
was  given,  the  most  noteworthy  num- 
bers being  given  by  Mme.  Kileski,  who 
sang  an  aria  from  Le  Figaro,  and  Alfred 
DeVoto,  pianist,  who  presented  Schu- 
bert’s Concerto  in  D minor. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  concert  of 
the  series  was  given  Friday  evening, 
when  Faust  was  presented.  While  all 
e parts  were  well  executed,  Mme. 
ita  Rio  as  Margarita,  and  Emilio  de 
gorza  as  Faust,  were  most  enthusi- 
callv  received.  The  work  of  the 


chorus  in  this  concert  was  especially 
good,  and  did  much  credit  to  Professor 
Stanley. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a miscellane- 
ous concert  was  given  with  Miss  Janet 
Spencer  as  soloist.  The  senes  closed 
with  Tannhaeuser  on  Saturday  evening, 
when  Sara  Anderson  appeared  as  Eliza- 
beth,and  Barron  Berthald  as  Tannhaeuser. 

Plans  are  already  on  foot  for  an  ex- 
traordinary celebration  next  year,  it  being 
the  first  decennial  festival. 

COMEDY  CLUB. 

The  Comedy  Club  presented  William 
Gillette’s  “All  the  Comforts  of  Home” 
at  the  Athens  Theatre  on  the  evening  of 
May  31.  The  cast  included  all  those 
who  presented  “The  Masked  Ball"  so 
successfully  before  Christmas,  besides 
several  others  with  marked  talent. 

WOMAN'S  LEAGUE 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
League,  for  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  closed  the  most  pros- 
perous season  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  election  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  following  officers:  Miss 
Margaret  Milb&uk.  President;  Miss  Pearl 
Taylor,  Vice  President;  Miss  Etta  Salli- 
otte.  Recording  Secretary;  Miss  Mary 
Farnsworth,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Miss  Adeline  Christopher,  Treasurer. 
The  final  party  of  the  year  was  given  in 
the  Barbour  gym  Saturday,  May  10,  and 
was  largely  attended. 

OPEN  DAY  AT  BARBOUR  GYM 

During  the  last  month  an  open  after- 
noon was  held  at  the  Barbour  gym,  at 
which  the  entertainment  consisted  of 
drills  by  the  girls'  gymnasium  classes, 
the  presentation  of  a Michigan  banner 
and  a bouquet  of  roses  to  Dr.  Mosher  by 
the  classes,  and  a basket-ball  game  be- 
tween the  championship  senior  team  and 
a picked  team  from  the  other  classes. 
Regular  work  in  the  gymnasium  has 
been  concluded. 

NORTHERN  ORATORICAL  LEAGUE 

In  the  annual  contest  of  the  Northern 
Oratorical  League  in  Chicago.  May  2, 
Iowa  won  first  place  with  an  oration  on 
“The  March  of  the  Constitution.”  Mich- 
igan’s representative,  George  W.  Maxey, 
delivered  “Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne,” 
and  was  awarded  fifth  place  by  the 
judges. 

CARRIE  NATION 

The  management  of  the  Athens 
Theatre  brought  Carrie  Nation  to  Ann 
Arbor  for  a lecture  on  the  evening  of 
May  2.  Her  audience  was  very  small. 
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and  she  announced  that  in  order  to 
reach  the  student  body  she  would  speak 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Campus 
the  next  morning;  also  that  the  would 
give  a practical  demonstration  of  the 
smashing  ability  of  her  hatchet  upon  any 
bottles  of  liquor  which  might  be  pre- 
sented A large  crowd  was  assembled  to 
meet  her.  mostly  attracted  out  of  curi- 
osity. Her  remarks  were  rather  discon- 
nected and  fragmentary  in  themselves, 
and  were  made  more  so  by  the  interrup- 
tions of  the  crowd,  who  gave  nine  ’rahs 
for  everything  and  everybody,  including 
” Doc”  Rose,  the  devil,  and  Carrie  her- 
self, honoring  each  as  they  were  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  her  remarks. 
When  she  called  for  bottles  upon  which 
to  use  her  hatchet,  an  innocent-looking 
beer  bottle  was  handed  up  which  when 
broken  proved  to  have  been  filled  with 
carbon  bi-sulphide,  whereupon  the  crowd 
moved  quickly  away  from  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  Mrs.  Nation  was  not  visibly 
affected,  but  soon  departed,  followed  by 
a laughing,  cheering  mob. 

WOMEN  STUDENTS  IN  EVIDENCE 

That  portion  of  the  campus  population 
familiarly  known  as  the  co-eds”  have 
been  making  their  existence  very  forci- 
bly apparent  during  the  past  month,  two 
incidents  serving  to  stir  them  into  un- 
wonted activity.  The  first  was  the  ac- 
tion of  the  caucus  of  fraternity  and  soror- 
ity representatives  in  reference  to  the 
1903  Michiganensian,  in  passing  a motion 
to  the  effect  that  in  future  the  sororities 
should  caucus  separately  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  their  representative  on  the 
Michiganensian  board  and  should  have 
no  voice  in  the  selection  of  fraternity 
representatives.  This  was  afterwards 
decided  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  the 
right  of  the  girls  to  vote  for  all  fraternity 
representatives  was  restored;  but  the 
atmosphere  for  a few  days  after  the  cau- 
cus seemed  charged  with  electricity,  and 
the  men  who  voted  for  the  measure  lived 
in  fear  and  trembling  as  to  where\the 
bolt  would  strike. 

The  second  incident  which  aroused  the 
ire  of  at  least  a portion  of  the  feminine 
contingent  was  the  announcement  of  the 
senior  class  tax.  The  senior  girls  pro- 
tested that  the  tax  was  unreasonably 
high,  and  refused  to  pay  it  unless  the 
budget  was  audited  by  some  University 
official.  The  tax  was  reduced  from  four 
dollars  to  three  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  by  the  class,  at  which  figure,  it  was 
conceded,  the  class  committee  could  suc- 
cessfully audit  the  accounts  without  out- 
side assistance. 


INTER-SOCIETY  DEBATE 
In  the  fourth  annual  Inter-Society  Cup 
Debate  this  year  the  Webster  Society 
proved  victorious.  This  is  the  second 
time  that  the  decision  has  been  given  to 
this  society,  the  Jeffersonian  and  Adelphi 
societies  each  having  one  victory  to  their 
credit,  while  the  Alpha  Nu  has  not  yet 
won  a contest  The  cup  goes  as  a per- 
manent trophy,  to  the  society  winning 
the  most  contests  in  twenty  years. 

LAST  OK  THE  LECTURES 
The  last  two  lectures  of  the  college  year 
have  been  given  during  the  month  by 
the  Hon.  Luther  Lafiin  Mills,  and  Ex- 
Postmaster  General  Charles  Emory 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  spoke  May  9 under 
the  auspices  of  the  S.  L.  A , delivering 
the  eulogy  on  the  late  President  McKin- 
ley which  he  prepared  by  request  of  the 
New  York  state  legislature  and  delivered 
before  that  body. 

The  Good  Government  Club  made  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Mills,  one  of  Michi- 
gan's most  noted  alumni,  a free  lecture 
to  the  student  body.  He  chose  as  the 
title  of  his  address  “Back  to  the  Land,” 
and  urged  upon  the  great  army  of  un- 
successful men  in  the  cities  to  return  to 
the  farms,  where  they  could  find  at  least 
quiet  and  rest,  if  not  worldly  success. 
His  address  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  audience. 

PRESENTATION  TO  DR.  MOSHER 

On  the  evening  of  May  28,  the  Bar- 
bour gymnasium  was  the  scene  of  a 
large  farewell  reception  to  Dr.  Eliza 
M.  Mosher.  After  the  formal  reception 
and  refreshments,  Miss  Sabine,  the 
outgoing  president  of  the  Woman’s 
League,  in  a few  feeling  words  presented 
Dr.  Mosher  with  a beautiful  loving  cup, 
the  gift  of  many  well  wishers.  The  cup 
was  engraved  on  three  sides,  the  senti- 
ments expressing  the  appreciation  of 
the  women  of  the  University  for  Dr. 
Mosher’s  work. 

In  response  the  Woman’s  Dean  said : — 
"There  are  moments  in  life  when 
words  seem  weak  and  inadequate  to  ex- 
press the  emotions  which  move  us. 
This  is  one  of  those  moments.  I really 
do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you  in  the 
acceptance  of  this  beautiful  gift  and  the 
loving  and  appreciative  words  which 
have  accompanied  it.  I can  only  think 
of  the  time  when  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  accepting  an  appointment  here 
was  before  me,  and  of  the  struggle  I 
went  through  to  find  out  my  duty. 
During  that  struggle  I seemed  to  see 
girls’  faces  and  hear  voices  asking  me 
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to  come  and  guide  the  speakers  into  the 
path  they  ought  to  tread.  Those  faces 
and  those  voices  were  not  different  from 
the  faces  I see  and  the  voices  I hear  to- 
night. They  were  like  those  of  the  army 
of  young  women  whose  lives  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  touch  more  or  less 
helpfully  during  the  six  years  I have 
been  here.  This  gift  and  these  words 
assure  me  that  my  call  was  a true  one. 
And  I am  happy  in  believing  I have  other 
evidence  also  tnat  I made  no  mistake  in 
coming. 

“And  now  another  call  has  come  to  me 
with  equal  distinctness,  not  this  time  I 
am  glad  to  say,  to  a new  and  untried 
field,  but  to  the  old  and  ever  dear  one — 
to  my  home  work  in  Brooklyn. 

"The  inspiration  of  this  evening  will 
carry  me  forward  to  it  with  such  happy 
assurance  as  nothing  else  could  have 
offered,  and  I thank  you  for  it  from  a 
full  heart. 

‘‘The years  I have  spent  with  you  here 
have  been  happy*  helpful  years  to  me 
personally.  Indeed  I am  quite  sure 
you  girls  have  done  more  to  educate  me 
than  I have  done  for  you.  And  if  my 
friends  in  Brooklyn  do  not  find  me 
greatly  improved  I shall  be  obliged  to 
come  back  and  take  another  ' six  years’ 
course’  under  your  training.” 

President  Angell  spoke,  first,  of  the 
origin  and  usefulness  of  the  Woman’s 
League.  When  it  was  decided,  he  con- 
tinued, to  appoint  a dean  of  women, 
the  attention  of  all  who  knew  Dr. 
Mosher  was  at  once  directed  to  her. 
With  the  highest  motives  of  public  ser- 
vice, she  left  her  remunerative  medical 
ractice  and  undertook  the  new  duties 
ere.  She  had  no  precedents  to  guide 
her,  but  with  ^reat  skill  and  the  most 
absolute  devotion  to  her  work,  she  has 
succeeded  in  rendering  a service  to  the 
young  women  and  to  the  University, 
which  will  always  be  remembered  with 
appreciation  and  gratitude.  As  she  re- 
turns to  her  old  home  in  Brooklyn,  she 
carries  with  her  our  best  wishes  for  her 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

Miss  Milbank,  the  new  president  of 
the  Woman’s  League,  then  introduced 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Carhart,  who  in  behalf 
of  the  League  thanked  Dr.  Mosher  for 
the  six  years  of  unselfish,  effective  work 
just  completed  by  the  retiring  Dean. 


University  News 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  REGENTS 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
the  following  business  was  transacted. 


Frederick  J.  Novy,  junior  professor 
of  hygiene  and  physiological  chemistry, 
Edward  D.  Campbell,  junior  professor  of 
analytical  chemistry,  Allen  S.  Whitney, 
junior  professor  of  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching,  and  Max  Winkler,  acting 
professor  of  German,  were  made  full 
professors . 

Director  Keene  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Wat- 
erman gymnasium  was  given  the  salary 
of  a full  professor. 

Moritz  Levi,  assistant  professor  of 
French,  was  made  junior  professor. 

Clarence  G.  Wrentmore,  instructor  m 
descriptive  geometry  and  drawing,  was 
made  assistant  professor. 

Tobias  Diekhoff,  instructor  in  German, 
was  appointed  assistant  professor. 

Max  E.  Mueller,  of  Chicago,  who 
graduates  this  year,  was  given  the  gas 
analysis  fellowship  supported  by  the 
Michigan  Gas  Association. 

The  bid  of  Shaw  & Kendall,  of  Toledo, 
O.,  foi  furnishing  a new  boiler  for  the 
University  Hospital,  at  $1,040,  was  ac- 
cepted. 

COOLEY  DAY  CELEBRATION 

Cooley  Dav,  on  which  the  memory  of 
the  late  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley  is 
honored  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
was  observed  May  23,  1902,  by  a banquet 
he  d in  the  evening.  The  following  pro- 
gram of  toasts  was  carried  out:  “ Judge 
Cooley,”  President  James  B.  Angell; 
“The  Young  Lawyer,”  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam W.  Wedemeyer,  of  Ann  Arbor; 
“Cooley  Lives,”  the  Hon.  Horace  C. 
Stillwell,  of  Ohio;  “The  Old  Time  Law- 
yer and  the  Modern  Practitioner,”  Jus- 
tice Joseph  B.  Moore  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan;  and  “The  Lawyer’s 
Position  in  Society,”  Edwjrd  W.  Pendle- 
ton, of  Detroit.  Following  the  toasts 
came  the  speech  of  presentation  of  the 
painting  of  Professor  Charles  A.  Kent  to 
the  University,  by  Alexis  C.  Angell, 
and  the  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  Regent  Henry  S.  Dean. 

LECTURES  BEFORE  DENTAL  STUDENTS 

Dr.  E.S.  Talbot,  of  Chicago,  secretary 
of  the  dental  section  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  during  the  week  of 
May  5-10  gave  lectures  to  the  senior 
and  junior  dental  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  on  the  following 
subjects:  “Degeneracy:  It6  Signs, 

Causes,  and  Results  in  its  Relation  to 
the  Teeth”;  “How  Irregularities  of  the 
Teeth  are  Formed”;  “Interstitial  Gingi- 
vitis” ; “The  Treatment  of  Interstitial 
Gingivitis”;  and  “Physiologic  Princi- 
ples Modifying  Heredity.” 
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ENQUIRY  FROM  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT 
The  British  Foreign  Office  has  become 
interested  in  the  researches  of  Professor 
Paul  C.  Freer  and  Professor  Frederick 
G.  Novy,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  through  Lord  Pauncefote,  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  has  asked  for 
information  regarding  benzoyl  acetyl 
peroxide,  the  new  antiseptic. 

MICHIGAN  MEN  WIN  FELLOWSHIPS 
Henry  H.  Armstrong,  of  the  class  of 
1901  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at 
present  a graduate  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity, has  just  been  awarded  as  the  re- 
sult of  competitive  examination,  a classi- 
cal fellowship  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
study  in  the  American  Classical  School 
at  Rome  next  year.  Mr.  Armstrong  won 
first  place.  The  second  of  the  two  awards 
went  to  a Yale  man. 

The  fellowship  in  Christian  Archae- 
ology has  been  awarded  for  the  third 
time  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Morey,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  ’99. 

These  three  fellowships  for  study  at 
Rome  are  offered  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Archaeology. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  WOMAN  WINS 
FELLOWSHIP 

Ellen  A.  Kennan,  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  ’96 
and  who  took  a master’s  degree  in  ’97, 
has  been  awarded  a foreign  fellowship  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  European  study 
in  the  classical  field  in  the  year  1902- 
1903,  by  the  Women’s  Educational  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston. 

DR.  NOYES  GOBS  TO  MISSOURI 
Dr.  Guy  L.  Noyes,  now  demonstrator 
of  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgerv,  and  of 
rhinology  and  laryngology,  in  the  medi- 
ical  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  will  next  year  be  professor  of 
ophthalmology  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

PROFESSOR  ROLFE  GOK9  TO  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Dr.  John  C.  Rolfe,  professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

MR.  PERSON  GOES  TO  DARTMOUTH 
Harlow  S.  Person,  instructing  fellow 
in  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  been  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  commerce  and  industries  in  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Finance,  of  Dart- 
mouth College. 

PROFESSOR  MKCHBM  REMAINS 
Floyd  R.  Mechem,  Tappan  professor 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 


declined  the  offer  of  a professorship  in 
the  newly -organized  law  school  of 

Chicago  University. 


Commencement  Reunions 

According  to  custom,  the  classes 
whose  decennial  anniversaries  occur  this 
year,  will  gather  in  Ann  Arbor  at  Com- 
mencement time.  Alumni  Day,  which 
is  Wednesday,  June  18,  the  day  before 
Commencement,  is  the  day  specially  set 
aside  for  the  “old  grads”  and  “old  non- 
grads,” though  of  course  most  of  those 
who  come  will  remain  for  Commence- 
ment itself.  Each  class  desiring  it  will 
have  a room  specially  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  class  as  a meeting  place.  The 
exact  time  and  location  of  the  various 
reunions  will  be  fully  announced  by  pla- 
cards on  Alumni  Day,  if  not  earlier  by 
other  means.  The  general  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association  will  be  held  in 
Room  C,  next  the  Alumni  Room,  at  2:30 
P.  M.,  local  time  on  Alumni  Day. 

Below  are  notes  on  the  various  class 
reunions. 

’52.  Several  members  of  ’52  and  '52m 
have  written  stating  their  intention  of 
being  present. 

’62.  Out  of  a total  membership  of 
forty -seven  at  graduation,  twenty-seven 
are  still  living.  About  fifteen  are  ex- 
pected at  the  reunion.  Room  3,  Tap- 
pan  Hall,  will  be  clabs  headquarters. 
The  class  will  call  on  President  Angell 
in  the  afternoon,  and  will  take  supper 
with  Professor  Martin  L.  D’Ooge  at  6. 

’62m.  Arrangements  are  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Preston  B.  Rose,  of  Ann  Arbor. 

’72.  The  class  of  ’72  will  hold  its  re- 
union at  the  residence  of  Dr.  William 
J.  Herdman,  at -4  P.  M.,  Alumni  Day. 
Louis  H.  Jennings,  304  Reaper  Blk., 
Chicago,  is  secretary. 

*77 m.  Arrangements  are  in  charge  of 
Drs.  John  E.  Clark  and  Oscar  S.  Arm- 
strong, of  Detroit,  and  Dr.  Lucien  G. 
North,  of  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

’82.  Arrangements  are  in  charge  of 
Hinton  E.  Spalding,  Moffat  Bldg.,  De- 
troit. 

’89.  The  class  of  ’89  will  hold  its 
second  reunion  this  year.  All  who  were 
with  the  class  but  did  not  graduate  in 
’89  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  All  who 
can  come,  please  write  at  once  to  the 
secretary,  Miss  Sara  Whedon,  Ann  Ar- 
bor. 

'92  and  ’9 2e.  The  ’92  reunion  is  in 
charge  of  a committee  resident  in  Ann 
Arbor. 


Come  back  this  year  for  Commencement. 
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’92 m.  This  reunion  also  is  being  ar- 
ranged for  by  a resident  committee. 

*92/.  Committee  is  Francis  L.  Grant, 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Alexander  C. 
Mackenzie,  Cleveland,  O. 

It  is  planned  to  spend  two  or  three 
days,  among  them  Alumni  Day,  in  Ann 
Arbor,  and  to  hold  a class  banquet. 

’96  and  ’96<r.  Arrangements  are  in 
charge  of  an  Ann  Arbor  committee. 

’97/.  Arrangements  are  in  charge  of 
William  L.  Hart,  Alliance,  O.  The 
class  will  meet  at  10  A.  M.  in  Room  A, 
formerly  known  as  Room  4,  in  the  law 
building.  An  attendance  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  class  may  be  looked  for 
unless  too  many  who  expect  to  come 
are  detained. 

Announcements  of  the  reunions  have 
been  sent  by  the  University  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  decennial  classes,  and  to  ’89  , 
’89*,  96,  '96*.  and  ’97/.  These  announce- 
ments include  notice  of  reduced  rates. 

In  addition  to  these  specially  promoted 
reunions,  there  will  be  many  impromptu 
meetings  between  members  of  other 
classes.  The  regularly  announced  class 
gatherings  by  no  means  furnish  the 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  come  to 
tarry  for  a day  on  the  old  Campus. 

Not  sentimentality  but  real  sentiment 
lies  deep  down  as  the  foundation  for 
loyalty  to  college  and  class.  Friendship 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  stocks  listen 
on  life’s  ’change;  and  no  class  of  friend- 
ships rate  higher  than  those  begun  in 
college  days.  Come  back  and  araw  a 
dividend. 

SPECIAL  RAILROAD  RATES 

The  Central  Passenger  Association  has 
granted  rate  of  a fare  and  a third  on  the 
certificate  plan,  to  Ann  Arbor  and  re- 
turn, during  Commencement  week,  from 
all  points  within  its  territory. 

The  territory  of  the  Central  Passenger 
Association  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Pittsburg,  Salamanca,  Buffalo,  and  Tor- 
onto; on  the  north  by  the  line  of,  and 
including  points  on,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  from  Toronto  to  Port  Huron, 
thence  via  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
to  Chicago;  on  the  west  by  Peoria,  Keo- 
kuk, Quincy,  Hannibal,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cairo;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio 
River,  but  including  points  on  either 
side  of  that  river. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  the  certificate 
plan,  the  provisions  of  which  are  in  brief 
as  stated  below: — 

The  reduced  rate  takes  the  form  of  a 
full  fare  ticket  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  a ticket 
at  one- third  fare  for  the  return.  Each 
purchaser  of  a ticket  to  Ann  Arbor  should 


secure  from  the  railroad  agent  from  whom 
he  buys  his  ticket  a certificate  (of  which 
all  agents  in  the  C.  P.  A.  territory  will 
have  a supply)  which,  properly  filled 
out  by  the  agent,  will  certify  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  ticket  comes  to  Ann 
Arbor  for  the  reunions  of  Commencement 
week.  This  certificate  will  be  signed  by 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association  and  by  the  agent  of  the  Pas- 
senger Association,  who  will  be  at  the 
Alumni  Room,  June  18.  The  railroads 
make  a charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
certificate  for  this  agent’s  signature. 
When  so  signed,  the  certificate  will  se- 
cure the  reduced  rate  for  the  return. 
Under  no  circumstr  nces  can  the  reduced 
rate  be  secured  without  the  certificate. 

The  rate  does  not  apply  to  points  from 
which  the  single  fare  to  Ann  Arbor  is 
less  than  seventy -five  cents. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
June  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18.  Reduced 
fare  tickets  for  return  will  be  on  sale  to 
and  including  Monday,  June  23. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  one  hundred  or 
more  certificates  be  presented  in  order 
to  secure  the  one-third  fare  for  return, 
each  attendant  on  the  Commencement 
proceedings  should  secure  a certificate, 
and  should  present  it  promptly  to  the 
Alumni  Secretary. 


Alumni 

The  Alumnus  is  dependent  for  the  reports  of 
various  alumni  meetings  upon  the  secretaries 
of  the  local  associations,  or  others  who  are  in 
position  to  send  accounts  of  such  gatherings. 

CHICAGO  ENGINEERS  MEET 

The  second  informal  dinner  of  Michi- 
gan engineering  alumni  of  ’97,  ’98,  ’99, 
’00,  and  ’01,  who  are  located  in  Chicago, 
was  held  at  the  Union  Restaurant,  Sat- 
urday evening,  May  3.  Thirty- seven 
were  present,  the  class  of  ’99  being,  as 
at  the  first  dinner  in  February,  most 
largely  represented. 

Walter  T.  Curtis,  ’99*,  acted  efficiently 
as  toastmaster,  and  introduced  George 
A.  Damon,  ’95*,  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing. Mr.  Damon,  who  is  managing  en- 
gineer for  the  Arnold  Electric  Power 
Station  Company,  of  Chicago,  chose  for 
his  subject  “The  Engineer  and  the  Dol- 
lar.” He  gave  the  boys  a talk  which 
was  very  interesting  and  exceedingly 
practical,  and  which,  as  one  of  them 
expressed  it,  “was  worth  a one  hundred 
dollar  note  to  each  one  present.”  Mr. 
Damon  said  that  the  voung  engineer  too 
often  does  not  start  in  the  line  of  work 
most  suited  to  his  ability  or  offering  him 
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the  best  opportunities;  and  that  if  he 
can  be  given  kindly  and  practical  advice 
by  the  older  men  in  the  profession,  the 
result  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
young  man,  but  also  to  the  engineering 
department  of  the  University.  He  re- 
ferred to  a number  of  individual  cases 
that  had  come  to  his  notice,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  certain  Michigan  engineers,  and 
then  spoke  of  some  of  the  opportunities 
in  the  electrical  field,  closing  with  spe- 
cific mention  of  several  openings  for 
young  engineers. 

The  address  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and  drew  forth  a general  discus- 
sion which  occupied  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  the  eveniug.  Among  those  who 
spoke  were:  William  A.  Caldwell,  *96*, 

LeRoy  M.  Harvey,  ’98*,  Joseph  J.  Wal- 
ser,  ’00*,  Fred  A"  Bergbom,  *00*,  James 
C.  Armstrong, ’99*.  Eugene  A.  Rummler, 
’01*.  Walter  MacGregor,  ’01*,  Clarence 
W.  Noble,  ’99*,  Edwin  W.  Conable,  ’99*. 
Edwin  P.  Marsh,  ’98*,  Emmons  Collins, 
’97*,  and  Theodore  Vladimiroff,  ’97*. 
As  a result  of  the  discussion  a commit- 
tee, consisting  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  five  classes,  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  question  of 
establishing  some  sort  of  “clearing 
house,”  through  which  Michigan  engi- 
neers may  be  mutually  helpful  in  secur- 
ing  good  positions ; and  to  look  into  the 
advisability  of  forming  a Michigan  En- 
gineers’ club  for  social  purposes.  Those 
named  as  the  committee  are:  — 

Clarence  W.  Whitney,  ’99*.  chairman; 
Emmons  Collins,  ’97*,  Eugene  A. 
Rummler,  *98*,  Paul  A.  Dratz,  ’00*,  W. 
W.  Kittleman,  ’01*.  Mr.  Damon  was 
unanimously  elected  a member  of  the 
committee  to  serve  in  a consulting  ca- 
pacity. 

The  musical  features  of  the  evening 
were  arranged  by  Emanuel  Anderson 
’99*.  and  included  the  “Yellow  and 
Blue”  sung  by  a sextette  composed  of 
Cary  D.  Terrell  ’99*,  and  Messrs.  Ander- 
son, Rummler,  Harvey,  Bergbom,  and 
Armstrong;  a baritone  solo  with  encore 
by  Mr.  Armstrong  and  a piano  duet  by 
Mr.  Anderson  and  A.  E.  Bjork,  *’97- ’01. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  the 
following  were  present: — 

Wilbert  S.  Drew,  ’97*,  Elmer  D. 
Lyon,  '97*,  John  Elenbaas,  *’94-’98, 
George  E.  McKana,  *’94-’98,  Frank 
N.  Savage,  ’98*,  Harmon  A.  Harris, 
’99*.  Sanford  F.  Harris,  ’99*,  John  T. 
Mountain,  ’99*,  Arthur  G.  St  John, 
’99*.  Frank  Trott,  ’99*.  Claude  K. 
Bentley,  '00*.  Fred  N.  Bradley,  ’00*. 
Alfred  E.  Lindau,  '00*,  Floyd  J.  Page, 
’00*,  Jacob  G.  Young,  ’00*,  Hubert  W. 


Carpenter,  ’01*,  George  D.  McNaughton, 
’01*. 

THK  HISTORY  OF  THK  CLASS  OF  ’61 

The  “History  of  the  Class  of  ’61,” 
which  will  be  on  sale  at  Commence- 
ment time,  is  proving  to  be  a much 
more  voluminous  book  than  its  compil- 
ers had  anticipated. 

The  work  has  naturally  divided  itself 
into  three  parts. 

1.  The  Historical  sketch  ; embracing 
a glance  at  the  University  of  1857- 
’61. 

2.  The  Biographical  part ; including 
biographical  sketches,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  all  who  were  at  any 
time  members  of  the  class,  gradu- 
ates and  non -graduates.  To  this 
have  been  added  summaries,  a sol- 
diers’ roll  of  honor,  and  copies  of 
each  of  the  four  catalogues  of  the 
University  in  which  the  class  ap- 
peared. 

3.  The  Anecdotal  or  Reminiscent 
part;  embracing  sketches,  by 
several  classmates,  of  incidents  il- 
lustrative of  the  life  at  the  Univer- 
sity, forty  years  ago. 

4.  To  these  has  been  added  an  Appen- 
dix, including  programs  of  Junior 
Exhibitions,  Commencement,  and 
the  Burning  of  Mechanics. 

The  book  will  thus  be  much  more 
than  mere  personal  data  concerning  the 
various  members  of  the  Class:  it  con- 
tains matter  of  interest  to  all  who  care 
to  know  of  the  life  of  the  University 
forty  years  ago. 

The  third  part,  which  embraces  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  book,  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  general  interest. 
It  is  made  up  of  contributions  by  vari- 
ous persons  of  reminiscences,  sketche® 
anecdotes,  etc.,  which  have  never  before 
appeared  in  print.  The  Class  of  *61 
originated  Class  Day  as  a feature  of 
Commencement  week,  a custom  which 
has  been  followed  ever  since.  The 
Class  also  founded  the  senior  class 
fraternity  known  as  “The  Owls,”  which 
flourished  for  a dozen  years  and  was 
finally  frozen  out  by  a combination 
against  it  of  all  the  Greek  letter  socie- 
ties. It  was  organized  on  the  plan  of 
“Skull  and  Bones”  of  Yale  as  a secret 
senior  organization  of  a limited  mem- 
bership. For  the  first  time  is  given  in 
this  book  a full  account  of  its  origin, 
its  plan  and  purpose,  with  all  its  secrets, 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  origi- 
nated it,  etc.,  by  one  of  them.  When 
the  Class  finished  mathematics  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1860,  it  celebrated  the  event  by  a 
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weird  and  fastastic  ceremony  of  the 
"Burning  of  Mechanics,"  performed  at 
midnight  by  the  light  of  flaring  torches. 
This  parade  and  ceremony  was  wit- 
nessed by  a larger  crowd  of  people, 
probablv,  than  ever  before  assembled  in 
Ann  Arbor.  There  is  reproduced  in 
the  book  an  exact  facsimile  of  the 
unique  program,  including  all  the  orig- 
inal hymns  sung  on  the  occasion  and 
the  jokes,  some  of  which  are  funny  even 
at  this  late  day. 

There  are  in  the  book  besides  views  of 
the  University  at  different  periods,  forty 
half  tone  individual  portraits  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Class,  with  two  group  pic- 
tures taken  at  the  re-unions  in  1896  and 
1901,  which  give  twenty-two  more.  A 
fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Tappan  with  his 
autograph  signature,  will  be  prized  by 
every  possessor. 

Note  the  advertisement  in  our  adver- 
tising pages. 

MT.  CI.HMKNS  ALUMNI  AND  STUDENTS 

The  alumni  resident  in  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.,  have  purchased  and  hung  in  the 
fine  new  high  school  building  of  their 
city  a large  photograph  of  President 
Angell.  Some  handsome  photographs 
of  University  buildings  and  Campus 
scenes  have  been  presented  for  the  halls 
of  the  building  by  Mt.  Clemens  students 
at  present  in  the  University. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  high  school 
building,  April  7,  President  Angell  de- 
livered an  address. 

News  from  the  Classes 

Alumni  are  requested  to  contribute  to  this 
department.  When  newspaper  clippings  are 
aent.  he  sure  that  date  and  place  are  stated. 
Distinguish  between  date  of  paper  and  da‘»of 
event  recorded.  Report  all  errors  at  once 


Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  current 
news  presented  in  this  number  of  the 
Alumnus,  the  news  from  the  classes 
columns  are  necessarily  curtailed. 
The  material  is  in  type,  however,  and 
will  appear  in  the  Commencement 
Annual. 


’60 

Luther  Mendenhall,  ’60,  is  a banker 
at  Duluth,  Minn. 

’61 

Austin  La  Monte,  ’61m.  is  a practicing 
physician  at  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

’62 

Elmore  H.  Wells,  ’62,  *62^,  is  a 

physician  at  Meshoppen,  Pa.  He  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  in  1867. 


’63 

Stillman  W.  Robinson,  ’63f,  is  pro- 
fessor emeritus  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing at  the  Ohio  State  University.  From 
1863  to  1866  he  was  an  assistant  on  the 
United  States  lake  survey.  He  was  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan from  1866  to  1870.  Since  1870  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  Ohio  State 
University.  From  1880  to  1884  he  was 
inspector  of  Ohio  railways.  From  1876 
to  1890  he  was  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway.  His  address  is  1353 
Highland  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

*64 

Arthur  Brown,  ’64/,  ex-United  States 
senator  from  Utah,  is  practicing  his  pro- 
fession at  Salt  Lake  City. 

’65 

William  H.  Bartran,  ’65m,  is  a prac- 
ticing physician  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture during  the  session  of  1872  to  1874. 
He  was  superintendent  of  schools  for 
seven  years  and  county  physician  for 
thirteen  years. 

Fred  Rietbrock,  *65/,  is  a member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Rietbrock  & Rietbrock, 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Address,  107  Wis- 
consin St. 

George  L.  Graves,  ’61- '64,  is  engaged 
in  business  as  an  official  of  various  cor- 
porations at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  ad- 
dress is  2207  Grand  Ave. 

’66 

Robert  W.  Odell,  *66m,  is  a practicing 
physician  in  Detroit.  Address,  63  W. 
Milwaukee  Ave. 

Charles  F.  Gibson,  ’66/,  is  immigrant 
inspector  in  Detroit.  His  address  is  784 
Hudson  Ave. 

’67 

WestbrookS.  Decker,  ’67/,  is  an  attor- 
ney and  counselor  at  law  in  Denver, 
Colo.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was  county 
judge  of  Kankakee  County,  111.  From 
1877  to  1880  he  was  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Colorado. 
From  1887  to  1891  he  was  district  judge 
of  the  second  judicial  district  of  the  state 
of  Colorado. 

Edward  H.  Hurd,  ’67 m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Union  City,  Mich. 

*68 

Milford  N.  Wells,  ’68^,  is  resident  en- 
gineer for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company,  at  Chanute,  Kas. 

George  P.  Cobb,  ’68/,  is  practicing  his 
profession  at  Bay  City,  Mich.  In  1SS1 
he  was  a member  of  the  legislature. 
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During  1888-1893  he  was  circuit  judge  of 
the  eighteenth  circuit. 

Archibald  B.  Darragh,  '68,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  committees  on  expendi- 
tures in  the  post  office  department,  on 
coinage,  and  on  invalid  pensions,  in  the 
Fifty -seventh  Congress. 

’69 

Edward  A.  Burlingame,  ’69/,  is  head 
of  the  firm  of  Burlingame,  Beldeu  & Or- 
ton, lawyers,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Kent 
County  for  a time,  and  was  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Grand  Rapids  from 
1887  to  1899. 

’70 

DeWitt  H.  Taylor,  ’70/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  and  is  also  a dealer  in  real 
estate  in  Detroit.  Address,  916  Ham- 
mond Bldg. 

71 

Walters.  Harsha.  71,75  A.  M.  is  clerk 
in  the  United  States  courts.  Address, 
32  Peterboro  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Floyd  B.  Wilson,  71,  74A.M.,  is  an 
attorney  and  counselor  at  law  in  New  York 
City.  He  makes  a specialty  of  corpora- 
tion law,  and  is  also  largely  interested  in 
gold  and  copper  mining  companies  in 
Arizona,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 
Address,  30  Broad  St. 

Flavius  J.  Downer,  71m,  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Hancock,  Mich. 

72 

Otto  J.  Klotz,  72*,  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Dominion  Government  for 
the  last  twenty-seven  years  as  an  astron- 
omer. His  address  is  437  Albert  St., 
Ottawa,  Can. 

Roland  Woodhams,  72,  is  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  La- 
peer, Mich.  From  1893  to  1899,  he  was 
presiding  elder  of  the  Bay  City  district. 

73 

Oscar  Le  Seure,  73m,  is  senior  sur- 
geon for  Grace  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Address,  25  Rowena  St. 

74 

Alfred  Senier,  74 w,  74/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Ire- 
land. 

Archibald  M.  Maclean,  74m,  is  a phy- 
sician and  surgeon  at  Leadville,  Colo. 

75 

David  A.  Bixby,  75,  is  with  the  general 
purchasing  department  of  the  American 
Car  & Foundry  Co.,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Address,  13  Portland  Place. 

Anthony  D.  Marshall,  ’68-70,  75/,  is 
a circuit  court  commissioner  at  Gaylord, 
Mich. 


76 

Denison  J.  Higley,  76,  *82w,  is  a phy- 
sician and  druggist  at  Grandview,  la. 

Jerome  D.  Stocking,  ’76m,  is  a practic- 
ing physician,  and  a dealer  in  drugs  and 
medicines  at  Clarendon,  Tex. 

Lucy  Maynard  Salmon,  76,  was  princi- 
pal of  the  McGregor,  Iowa,  high  school 
for  the  five  years  following  her  gradua- 
tion ; from  1883  to  1886  she  taught  his- 
tory in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 
The  succeeding  year  she  was  fellow  in 
history  at  Bryn  Mawr.  In  1887  she  be- 
came associate  professor  of  history  at 
Vassar,  and  in  1889  was  advanced  to  the 
full  professorship,  the  chair  which  she 
still  holds. 

Charles  C.  Hopkins,  76/,  has  been 
clerk  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court 
since  1882.  Address,  Lansmg,  Mich. 

Washington  L.  Cooper,  76/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Burlington,  la.  Address, 
34-35  Parsons  Blk. 

78 

Robert  W.  Alton,  ’78m,  is  a practicing 
physician  at  Portland,  Mich. 

J.  Rose  Colby,  78,  is  preceptress  and 
professor  of  literature  in  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  111. 

79 

Arthur  S.  Parker,  79/,  is  a retail  phar- 
macist in  Detroit.  Andress,  747  Wood- 
ward Ave.  He  is  also  manager  of  city 
sales  for  Parke,  Davis  & Co.,  manufac- 
turing chemists. 

John  H.  Tweedy,  79,  is  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  in  Milwaukee,  Wfy. 
Address,  Sentinel  Bldg. 

Mrs.  Fann>  Farrand  Boynton,  79,  may 
be  addressed  at  934  Genesee  Ave.,  Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

George  W.  Wurzell,  ’79/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Edgewood,  Pa.  From  1880  to 
1883  he  was  district  attorney  of  Elk 
County,  Pa.  He  served  as  United  States 
assistant  district  attorney  of  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania  from  1893  to 
1897. 

James  H.  Blood,  79/,  is  a lawyer  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

’86 

John  G.  Shaw,  ’86/,  is  head  of  the  law 
firm  of  Shaw,  Warren  & Cady,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Address,  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Allan  McEwan,  ’82- ’84,  ’85- ’86,  is  a 
real  estate  dealer  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Address,  702  Center  Ave. 

Albert  L.  Arner,  ’86,  is  in  charge  of 
the  physical  testing  department  of  the 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Company,  at 
Monessen,  Pa.  He  wras  an  instructor  in 
physics  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
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from  1891  to  1893,  and  assistant  professor 
of  physics  there  from  1893  to  18%. 

Dana  C.  Rood,  ’86m,  is  proprietor  of 
the  Rood  Hospital,  at  Hibbing,  Minn. 

George  G.  Caron,  ’86A,  is  professor  of 
paedology  in  the  Detroit  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College.  Address,  30  Henry  St. 

Charles  L.  Andrews.  ’86,  is  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Nation  and  the  Even- 
ing Post . Address,  92  Clinton  Place, 
New  York  City. 

'87 

Frederic  D.  Sherman,  ’87,  is  teaching 
in  the  department  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Erasmus  Hall  high  school  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  His  address  is  1246 
Pacific  St.  In  1898  he  was  lecturer  in 
the  history  of  education  at  Columbia 
University. 

George  L.  Canfield,  ’83-’87,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Address, 
62  Moffat  Bldg. 

’88 

Armin  O.  Leuschner,  ’88,  has  been 
since  1898  associate  professor  of  astron- 
omy and  geodesy,  and  director  of  the 
students’  observatory,  at  the  University 
of  California.  He  has  taught  at  California 
since  1890,  first  as  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics, then  as  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  for  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding his  appointment  to  his  present 
chair  in  astronomy  and  geodesy,  serv- 
ing as  assistant  professor  in  the  same 
department.  He  was  married  in  18%  to 
Ida  Louise  Denieke.  In  1897,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Berlin, 
and  in  the  same  year  published  “Beit- 
rage  ziir  Kometenbahnbestimmung." 
Address,  2011  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Edwin  H.  Ehrman,  ’88<?,  is  secretary 
and  superintendent  of  the  Walker  & 
Ehrman  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufac- 
turerers  of  screws  and  bolts,  Chicago. 
His  address  is  325  Pease  Ct.,  Oak  Park, 
111.  From  1888  to  1895  he  was  drafts- 
man for  the  Chicago  Screw  Company. 

Mrs.  Honta  Smalley  Bredin,  ’88,  may 
be  addressed  at  6017  Woodlawn  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Edgar  E.  Brandon,  ’88,  is  professor  of 
French  in  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

Zeri  H.  Fodrea,  ’88m,  is  practicing  his 
profession  at  Westfield,  Incl. 

Ervin  E.  Ewell,  '88^,  is  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  During  1888- 
90  he  was  assistant  in  qualitative  analy- 
sis in  the  University;  in  1890-93,  assis- 
tant chemist,  division  of  chemistry. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; in  1893-94,  chemist  for  a Louisiana 


sugar  company;  in  1894-97,  assistant 
chemist,  division  of  chemistry,  Agricul- 
tural Department.  He  has  held  his  pres- 
ent position  since  1897.  Address,  1804  S 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Louis  B.  Lee,  ’84-’88,  is  with  the  Am- 
erican Book  Company  in  Chicago.  Ad- 
dress, 315  Maple  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Walter  J.  Hamilton,  ’88,  is  practicing 
law  in  Cleveland,  O.  Address,  409  New 
England  Bldg. 

’89 

Blanche  K.  Barney,  *89- ’93  M.L.,  is 
teaching  in  the  Detroit  Western  high 
school.  Address,  450  Vinewood  Ave. 

Charles  Harshman,  ’89/, ’93  LL  M. 
may  be  addressed  at  Gilby,  N.  Dak. 

Frederick  D.  Fulkerson,  '89/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Batesville,  Ark. 

Alfred  E.  Jennings,  ’89,  is  a manu- 
facturer in  Detroit.  Address,  665  Sec- 
ond Ave. 

Albert  E.  Anderson,  ’89 d,  is  a dental 
surgeon  at  Maidstone,  Eng.  Address. 
9 Tonbridge  Road. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Joslyn  Burrows,  ’89,  may 
be  addressed  at  129 Granger  St.,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Charles  H.  Hart,  ’89/,  was  re-elected 
to  the  bench  of  the  first  judicial  district 
of  Utah,  in  1900,  to  a term  of  four  years. 
Address,  Logan,  Utah. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  J.  Hicks  Garl,  '89m, 
is  a practicing  physician  at  Lake  Gen- 
eva, \Vis. 

’90 

Washington  D.  Latimer,  ’90/,*  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cratty,  Jar- 
vis & Latimer,  Chicago.  Address,  New 
York  Life  Bldg. 

Frederick  T.  Ducharme,  ’86- ’89,  is  a 
manufacturer  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Ad- 
dress, 114  Dubois  St. 

Owen  L.  Miller,  ’90,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Sterling,  111., 
to  618  N.  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

George  M.  Fisk,  *90,  was  appointed 
March  11,  professor  of  commerce  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Professor  Fisk 
received  his  doctor’s  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  in  18%.  From  1897 
to  1900  he  was  second  secretary  to  the 
United  States  Embassy  at  Berlin. 

Frederick  E.  Warren,  90 m,  is  practic- 
ing medicine  at  Denver,  Colo.  Address, 
23  Physicians’  Bldg. 

Mrs.  Eva  A.  Cunningham  Gardner, 
’90//,  is  practicing  medicine  at  Lawrence, 
Kan.  Her  husband,  Henry  S.  Gardner, 
is  also  a physician. 

Grant  N.  Ford,  *90,  is  practicing  law 
in  Chicago.  His  address  is  1000  Warren 
Ave. 


Return,  ye  w-eary  wanderer,  home. 
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’91 

William  Kaufman,  ’91/,  is  practicing 
law  in  all  branches  except  criminal  and 
technical,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address, 
413  Fourth  Ave. 

William  C.  Cochran,  *91/,  is  manager 
of  the  Maysville  Gas  Company,  Mays- 
ville,  Ky. 

Herman  H.  Wefel,  Jr.,  ’91/,  mav  be 
addressed  at  933  Dauphin  Way,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

William  O.  Lindley,  *91/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  Address,  Auditorium 
Annex. 

Alfred  P.  Churchill,  *91^,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  155  Euclid  Ave., Cleveland,  O, 

Fordyce  Belford,  *91/,  is  referee  in 
bankruptcy  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio.  Address,  Spitzer  Bldg.,  To- 
ledo. O. 

Williams  C.  Harris,  91/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  in  Detroit.  Address,  79 
Moffat  Bldg. 

James  H.  Harris,  *91,  is  principal  of 
the  Michigan  Military  Academy  at  Or- 
chard Lake.  From  1897  to  1900  he  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

Virgil  I.  Hixson,  91/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Manisticjue,  Mich.  From  1894  to  1896 
he  was  judge  of  probate  for  Schoolcraft 
county.  He  was  city  attorney  for  Man- 
istique,  and  also  city  clerk  from  1893  to 
1895. 

Enoch  J.  Price,  *91/,  is  an  attorney- 
at-law  in  Chicago.  Address,  Morgan 
Park. 

James  M.  Crosby,  91*,  is  occupied 
with  fire  insurance,  real  estate,  and 
loans,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Address, 
90  Ottawa  St. 

*92 

Frederic  J.  McElwee,  *92.  is  practicing 
law  at  Paducah,  Ky.  In  1892  he  was 
court  reporter  for  the  Morning  Sun , 
New  York  City.  He  was  instructor  in 
philosophy  and  history  in  the  Atlantic 
Highlands  Seminary,  Atlantic  High- 
lands, N.  J.,  in  1893.  In  1896  he  was 
superintendent  of  Friendship  Academy, 
at  Friendship,  Tenn.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Cadiz,  Ky.,  in  1898. 

W.  Arthur  McGugan,  *92 m,  is  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  in  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Address  Denver.  Colo. 

Ralph  M.Shaw,  *92/,  is  practicing  law 
in  Chicago.  Address,  409  Monadnock 
Blk. 

Fitzhugh  Burns,  *92,  is  practicing  law 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Address,  442  Sum- 
mit Ave. 

Julia  Herrick,  *92,  is  teaching  at  Oak 
Park,  111.  Her  address  is  307  N.  Oak 
Park  Ave. 


Eugene  G.  Fassett,  *92,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  Address,  540  Marquette 
Bldg. 

William  P.  Luther,  *92/,  is  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Luther  & Luther,  at 
Brazil,  Ind. 

Samuel  W.  Stewart,  *92/,  is  practicing 
lawf  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Address, 
509  McCormick  Bldg.  In  1898  he  was 
a representative  in  the  Utah  state  legis- 
lature. 

Alexander  C.  Mackenzie,  *92/,  is  an 
attorney  and  counselor  at  law  in  Cleve- 
land, O.  Address,  524  Society  for  Sav- 
ings Bldg. 

Walter  D.  Meals,  *92/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Cleveland,  O.  Address,  619 
Williamson  Blk. 

George  E.  Ayres,  *92/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Springfield,  111. 

Carl  W.  Hertel,  *88- *92,  is  Chicago 
manager  of  the  Implement  Trade  Jour- 
nal, of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  resides 
at  4450  Oakenwald  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Alfred  D.  Rathbone,  Jr.,  *92,  is  a 
manufacturer  of  plaster  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Frank  B.  Whipple,  *92,  is  collection 
manager  of  the  Port  Huron  Engine  & 
Thresher  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Frederic  S.  Porter,  *92.  is  practicing 
law  in  Cleveland,  O.  Address,  72  Cor- 
nell St. 

Allison  W.  Haidle,  *92 d,  is  practicing 
dentistry  in  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Eugenia  H.  Galloo,  *92,  is  professor  of 
the  French  language  and  literature  in  the 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Ben  II.  Lee,  92 d,  is  practicing  his 
rofession  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Ad- 
ress,  the  Gilbert. 

Pete  W.  Ross,  *92,  has  given  up  teach- 
ing, and  is  now  with  the  J.  A.  Johnson 
Land  & Loan  Company,  of  Morris, 
Minn. 

Rody  P.  Marshall,  *92,  is  a lawyer  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address,  506  Diamond 


Meredith  R.  Marshall,  *85/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address, 
506  Diamond  St. 

Frederick  J.  Flagg,  *95/,  is  a lawyer 
in  Toledo.  Address  426  the  Valentine. 

Burton  J.  Onstine,  *95/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  in  Spokane,  Wash.  Ad- 
dress, 28-30  Ziegler  Bldg. 

La  Mont  Tyner,  *95/,  has  recently  re- 
moved from  Pasadena,  Calif.,  to  Impe- 
rial, Calif. 

James  H.  Mays,  *95/,  is  agency  direc- 
tor for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  at  Dubuque,  la. 


Would  you  know  the  Campus  today  if  you  should  see  it? 
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Jacob  F.  Kass,  *95/,  is  an  attorney  at 
law  at  Remsen,  la. 

John  B.  Brooks,  ’95,  ’96/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  722  State  St.,  Erie,  Pa.  He 
has  been  a representative  of  the  city  of 
Erie  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
since  1898. 

’96 

Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  '96,  is  senior 
fellow  in  American  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  that  Univer- 
sity in  1900.  His  thesis  for  the  degree 
has  been  expanded  into  a volume  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  entitled 
“The  History  of  the  Loyalists.”  He 
has  also  completed  the  editing  of  the 
unpublished  letters  of  Daniel  Webster, 
morelhan  a thousand  in  number,  con- 
sisting of  correspondence  between  Web- 
ster and  members  of  his  family,  his  far- 
mers, his  constituents,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  the  public  men  of  the  time.  The 
work  will  be  published  by  McClure, 
Phillips  &Co.,  in  a seven  hundred  page 
volume.  Dr.  Van  Tyne  has,  in  addi- 
tion, written  a brief  history  of  the 
United  States,  published  in  both  Span- 
ish and  English  under  the  direction  of 
General  MacArthur,  for  use  in  the  Philip- 
pine schools.  A hundred  thousand  cop- 
ies of  this  book  were  issued.  The 
questions  discussed  in  this  history  are, 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of 
Philosophy:  (1)  Growth  of  territory, 
in  which  the  physical  features  of  the 
United  States,  the  birth  of  the  nation 
and  its  growth  after  independence  are 
described;  (2)  The  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States;  (3)  The 
government  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  head  are  described  the  events 
leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  important  phases  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  finally  the  state  and  local 
governments.  Dr.  Van  Tyne  has  edited, 
also,  “American  Foundation  History,” 
for  the  Book  I over's  Library.  He  was 
married  in  18%  to  Belle  Joslyn,  ’92- ’95. 
They  have  one  daughter  and  one  son. 
Address,  1737  Aberdeen  St.,  Phiadelphia. 

Louis  E.  Stewart,  ’96/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Albion,  Mich. 

Lawrence  T.  Harris,  ’%/,  is  a lawyer 
at  Eugene,  Ore.  In  1900  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  Oregon  legislature. 

Lewis  E.  Royal,  ’%/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

William  H.  Anderson,  ’%/,  is  general 
attorney  for  the  Illinois  Anti -Saloon - 
League.  His  address  is  Springfield, 
111. 


T.  Jefferson  Butler,  ’96/,  is  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Hugh  McCormick  Com- 
pany, in  Detroit,  Mich.  Address,  79 
Home  Bank  Bldg. 

Norman  M.  Cameron,  /’93-*95,  is 
practicing  law  in  Boston,  Mass.  Ad- 
dress. 27  State  St. 

’97 

Frank  A.  Ketcham,  <*’93-’%,  has  been 
advanced  from  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
of  Chicago,  to  the  position  of  store- 
keeper. 

Harold  H.  Emmons,  ’97,  ’99/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Detroit  with  offices  in  the 
Moffat  Bldg. 

Edwin  B.  Hart,  ’97,  is  an  assistant 
chemist  at  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experimeut  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

’98 

John  M.  Parker,  ’98,  ’00/,  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Detroit.  His  address  is  63 
Moffat  Bldg. 

Lewis  L.  Thompson,  ’98/,  is  practic- 
ing law'  at  Allegan,  Mich. 

Leonard  P.  Coulter,  ’98*.  is  drafts- 
man for  the  Cutler  Hammer  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thomas  P.  Schmidt.  ’98/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  1551  Detroit  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Thomas  R.  Woodrow',  ’98,  ’00/,  is 
practicing  law  in  Denver,  Colo.  Ad- 
dress, P.  O.  box  1333. 


Marriages 


Announcements  of  marriages  should  be  mailed 
o the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
IPhen  newspaper  clippings  arc  sent,  be  sure 
hat  date  and  place  are  stated.  Distinguish 
between  date  of  paper  and  date  of  event  re- 


1890.  Henry  Woolsey  Douglas,  ‘90*,  to 
Minerva  Mabelle  Leonard,  ’97-01, 
at  Toledo,  O.,  May  21.  Address, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1895.  Allan  Campbell  MacDonald,  ’95, 
’%/,  to  Johanna  Alwine  Stanger,  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Feb.  11.  1902. 
Address,  1827  Fifth  Ave.  W., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

1897.  Edward  Thomas  Brown,  ’97,  to 
Mary  Mabelle  Paddock,  at  Wol- 
cott. N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1901.  Ad- 
dress, Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

1901.  Clarence  Gardner  Parker,  *01i/,  to 
Mary  Clark  Haskell,  at  Welling- 
ton, O.,  April  9.  1902.  Address, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

1901.  Minerva  Mabelle  Leonard.  *97.  ’01, 
to  Henry  Woolsey  Douglas,  ’90*. 
at  Toledo,  O.,  May  21,  1902.  Ad- 
dress, Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


How  long  since  you  have  been  in  Ann  Arbor? 
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News — Necrolooy — Obituaries — Book  Reviews 


Necrology 

[This  department  of  the  Alumnus  ia  conduct- 
ed by  Profeasor  Demmon.  In  order  to  make  it 
as  complete  aa  possible,  the  cooperation  of  sub- 
scribers is  solicited.  Let  deaths  be  reported 
promptly  as  they  occur,  with  date  and  place.  Be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  rumor. 
In  sending  newspaper  clippings,  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  date 
of  the  paper  and  the  date  of  the  death  recorded. 
Short  biographies  of  deceased  Alumni  and 
former  students  will  be  given  space  when  sent 
to  the  Alumnus.) 


GRADUATES 

Medical  Department 

1852.  Horace  Perkins  Woodward,  d.  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Oct.,  1901. 
1857.  Samuel  J.  Red  field,  was  acciden- 
tally killed  at  Copper  Falls  Mine, 
Mich.,  Oct.,  1863. 

1884.  Edwin  X.  Amoss,  d.  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Aug.  27,  1900,  aged  39. 
Buried  at  Crown  Point,  Ina. 

1889.  Christopher  Adamson,  d.  at  Bem- 
idji,  Minn.,  May  10,  1902,  aged  39. 

Law  Department 

1863.  George  Washington  Ambrose,  d. 
at  Chicago,  111.,  May  5, 1902,  aged 
62.  Buned  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

1865.  Densmore  Cramer,  a 53-55,  A.  B. 
(Hanover  Coll.)  *56,  d.  at  Ann 
Arbor,  May  15,  1902,  aged  74. 
Buried  at  Hamburg,  Mich. 

1870.  Zenaa  Leander  Wise,  member  of 
Kansas  legislature,  d at  Topeka. 
Kan.,  Jan.  9,  1901,  aged  53. 

Buried  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dental  College 

1900.  John  Charles  Snelling,  d.  at  Elsie, 
Mich.,  April  14,  1902,  aged  26. 

NON-GRADUATES 

Thomas  Bree  Dunstan,  /’ 71-72.  B.  S. 
(Lawrence  Univ. ) ’71.  Lieut. 

Gov.  of  Mich.,  1897-99,  d.  at 
Chicago,  111.,  May  23,  1902,  aged 
52.  Buried  at  Hancock,  Mich. 
Robert  Popkins,  n’47-49,  d.  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, May  23,  1902,  aged  79. 
George  Thomas  Scotney,  /’95-96,  d.  near 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Sept.  7,  1901, 
aged  34. 

Walter  Humphreys  Shelby,  a’94-96, 
w/’96-97,d.  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
April  26,  1902,  aged  26. 

Robert  Trumbull  Sill,  w’60-61,d.  at  St. 

Charles,  111. .May  22, 1902,  aged 60. 
Sylvanus  Adon  Taft,  a’49-51,  A.  B. 
(Rochester  Univ.)  ’52,  D.  D. 
(LaGrange  Coll.j  ’76,  Baptist 
clergyman,  d.  at  Alameda,  Calif., 
April  27,  1902,  aged  77. 


William  Cunningham  Thayer,  a’01-02,  d. 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  24, 
1902,  aged  20. 


Obituaries 

JULIUS  STERLING  MORTON 

Julius  Sterling  Morton  was  born  at 
Adams,  Jefferson  County,  New  York. 
April  22,  1832.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Michigan  wdth 
the  class  of  ’54.  He  was  a member  of  a 
fraternity  and  was  one  of  those  students 
who  left  the  University  on  account  of  the 
opposition  to  secret  societies.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1856. 
His  degree  was  later  granted  him  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  as  with  the  class 
of  ’54.  He  took  up  hia  residence  in 
Nebraska  City  in  what  was  at  that  time 
Nebraska  Territory.  He  was  secretary 
in  1858  and  soon  afterwards  acting 
governor  of  the  territory.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  an 
original  member  and  later  the  president  of 
Nebraska  territorial  board  of  agriculture 
and  the  territorial  horticultural  society. 
He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  and  from 
1893  to  1897  he  was  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  annual  Arbor  Day  now 
observed  in  many  of  the  states,  especially 
those  known  as  the  prairie  states.  In 
politics  he  was  a democrat,  and  since 
1897  he  published  the  Conservative , a 
weekly  gold  Democrat  journal. 

He  died  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  April  27, 
1902,  and  was  buried  at  Nebraska  City, 
Neb. 

THOMAS  BRKB  DUNSTAN 

Thomas  Bree  Dunstan,  1 *71  -'72,  was 
born  at  Camborne,  Cornwall,  England, 
January  4,  1850.  His  parents  came  to 
America  in  1854,  and  settled  in  Ontona- 
gon County,  Mich.  He  was  graduated 
at  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis., 
in  1871.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Michi- 
gan bar  in  June,  1872.  From  that  time 
on  he  was  prominent  in  Republican 
county  and  state  politics.  In  18%  he 
was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Michigan,  and  served  during  the  term  of 
1897  98. 


BooK  Reviews 

DOROTHY  VERNON  OF  HADDON  HALL. 

In  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall 
we  have  a novel  that  is  not  only  worth 
writing,  as  a matter  of  business,  but 
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worth  reading,  as  a matter  of  pleasure. 
The  scene  lies  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  Dorothy  Vernon  might  have  lived 
during  any  period  of  time  since  Adam  got 
his  wife.  She  is  the  “eternal  feminine  ” 
pictured  by  a literary  artist,  who  could 
also  depict  her  delightful  individuali- 
ties with  equal  charm  and  skill.  The 
other  people  in  the  book  are  good,  too, 
especially  blind  Lady  Madge,  and  Mal- 
colm, the  story-teller. 

To  one  who  has  been  munching  the 
literary  dry-fodder  of  ordinary  historical 
novelism,  through  an  extended  winter 
of  discontent,  “ Dorothy  Vernon  of 
Haddon  Hall”  comes  like  the  spring’9 
first  dish  of  strawberries. 

Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall.  By  Charles 
Major.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  Dr.  Fairlie’s 
excellent  book  is  fullness  of  information. 
On  every  page  it  shows  wide  reading 
The  information  is  accurate,  well  ar- 
ranged , and  tersely  stated.  The  book, 
however,  is  not  a mere  digest.  In  con- 
nection with  the  several  topics  pre- 
sented, there  is  a careful  examination  of 
present  tendencies  and  an  objective 
and  dispassionate  discussion  of  the 
problems  which  they  involve.  The  re- 
serve with  which  the  author  expresses 
his  views  on  controverted  points  is  to 
be  commended.  He  regards  it  as  his 
function  to  examine  tendencies  and  to 
indicate  the  probable  outcome. 

Dr.  Fairlie’s  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with 
municipal  history  and  includes  chap- 
ters on  the  cities  of  antiquity,  mediaeval 
cities,  European  cities  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English 
boroughs,  municipal  development  in  the 
United  States,  French  municipal  history 
since  1789,  and  German  cities  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  with 
which  this  work  has  been  done,  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  the  author’s  ac- 
count of  municipal  reform  in  England, 
and  particularly  of  the  great  reform 
measure  of  1835.  In  the  second  part, 
dealing  with  municipal  activities,  will 
be  found  the  latest  information  in  regard 
to  such  questions  as  municipal  owner- 
ship of  gas  works,  electric  light- 
ing plants,  and  street  railways.  The 
fourth  part  deals  with  municipal  finance, 
and  discusses  among  other  topics  the 
growth  of  municipal  expenditure  during 
the  present  century  and  the  sources  from 
which,  in  the  different  countries,  muni- 


cipal revenue  is  derived.  Under  the 
head  of  municipal  organization,  the 
fourth  part  contains  chapters  on  the 
council,  administrative  officials,  the 
mayor,  and  proposed  plans  of  municipal 
organization  Each  of  the  twenty  chap- 
ters is  preceded  by  a list  of  authorities. 

Municipal  Administration.  By  John  A.  Fair- 
lie,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Adminis- 
trative Law  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  20 
chapters.  MS  pp..  8vo.,  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  $3.00. 

Michigan  Drinking  Song 

(Dedicated  to  the  Alumni  of  the  U.  of  M.) 

A rousing  four -page  college  song  in 
Yellow  and  Blue,  with  a bewitching  cho- 
rus that  stirs  up  the  old  time  spirit. 

Sung  with  great  success  by  Mr.  Har- 
lan P.  Briggs,  Soloist,  U.  of  M.  Glee 
Club. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  thirty 
cents. 

Address,  F.  M.  Root,  Publisher, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Seven  Principal  Routes 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  C.,  M. 
& St.  P.  Ry.  system  offers  a great  many 
different  routes  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Its  main  line 
between  those  points  is  especially  well 
known  as  the  route  over  which  runs  the 
famous  ‘‘Pioneer  Limited”  and  the 
Government  Fast  Mail  Train. 

There  are  six  or  seven  other  routes 
over  a number  of  which  are  run  through 
coaches  and  sleeping  cars,  which  are 
almost  as  direct  as  the  principal  main 
line. 

These  various  routes  traverse  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  sections  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
including  the  celebrated  “Lake  Region," 
of  Wisconsin,  and  cross  the  Wisconsin 
river  at  the  famous  “Dells,”  where  is 
the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  main  line  and  several  others  in- 
clude 150  to  300  miles  of  romantic  and 
picturesque  scenery  along  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  On  these  various  lines  are 
located  the  most  important  towns  and 
cities  in  the  Northwest. 

Both  one  way  and  special  excursion 
tickets  between  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  are  honored  via  any  one  of 
these  direct  lines. 

The  teachers  attending  the  National 
Educational  Convention  at  Minneapolis 
will  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of 
this  fact  as  they  can  have  a choice  of 
routes  going  and  returning. 
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MICHIGAN  PINS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Prompt  attention  ijlken  to  repair  work  eent  by  express  or  mal 

ISS.oo  Jfyu 


CALKINS’ 

SODA  WATER 

Is  always  g£>o& 


* * * 


324  S.  STATE  ST. 


George  Blaich 

DEALER  IN 

Fancy  Groceries 

Fine  Olive  Oils,  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegetables.  All  orders  given 
prompt  attention. 

Long  Distance  Telephone 
Local  'Phone  No.  185  . . 

1219  S.  UNIVERSITY  flVB, 


200  'Last  Washington 
316  South  State 

CA  TLR1HG 

Tot  Tatties,  Vanquets,  T.te. 


For  Good  Eyesight 

Nothing  is  so  Important  as 

Good  Light 
Gas  Light 

Is  Good  Light 

The  Welsbach  Incandescent 

Gas  Light  is  the  steadiest,  most 
diftu5ivc  and  most  reliable  light 
for  study. 

GET  ONLY  THE  GENUINE 

Ann  Arbor  Gas  Co. 


TO 


MACK’S 


TV  O 'VST 

For  Sprlnp  and  Summer  wants  In 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Ladies’  Furnishings 
Ladles'  Shoes 

Umbrellas  for  Men  and  Women 
Ladies'  Suits 

Shirt  Waists,  Hosiery,  Cloves 

Dress  Suit  Cases 

Trunks 

...MACK  & CO. 


GO 

TO 


Wall’s  Photo 


For  the  Finest  Photographs 
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Ann  Arbor  High  School 


Th®  Special  Advantages  Offered 

/ 

by  this  School  are: 

I — preparation  for  College.  The  teachers  are  all  specialists  who  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  consequently  know 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  desired. 

II— Preparation  for  Business.  Our  Commercial  Course  is  not  surpassed  in  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  by  that  of  any  school  in  the  country. 

III —  Music.  A Music  Course  of  four  years  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 

sity School  of  Music.  For  those  who  wish  to  combine  music  with  college 
preparation,  courses  of  five  years  are  offered. 

IV—  Library  and  Gymnasium.  The  school  has  a working  library  of  6,000  volumes. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  baths. 

V— Location.  Ann  Arbor  not  only  has  a beautiful  and  healthful  situation,  but  also 
presents  a variety  of  high-class  literary  and  musical  entertainments  which, 
when  quality  and  cheapness  are  considered,  cannot  be  equaled  elsewhere 
outside  of  Germany. 

H.  M.  SLAUSON,  Superintendent 

J.  G.  PATTENGILL,  Principal 


Uniieisiiy  School  of  Music 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICHIGAN 

Conducted  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

FACULTY: 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY.  A.  M..  Director. 
ALBERT  LOCKWOOD,  Head  of  Piano  Depart- 
ment. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWLAND.  Head  of  Vocal  De- 
partment. 

BERNHARD  STURM.  Head  of  Violin  Depart- 
ment. 

CLARA  T.  JACOBS.  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 
RUTH  F.  MARTIN.  Piano. 

EMMA  PISCHER.  Piano. 

LLEWELLYN  L.  RENWJCK.  Piano  and  Organ. 

Ten  Assistant  Teachers 


SPECIAL  MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Membership  in  Choral  Union,  300  voices. 
Chamber  Concerts  by  distinguished  artists.  Cho- 
ral Union  Series  of  Concerts,  and  AnnualMayPes- 
tival  of  three  days.  Ten  Concerts  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  School  of  Music.  Pupils'  Recitals, 
ducational  advantages  not  excelled  elsewhere. 
UITION  and  all  other  expenses  moderate. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  announcement  to 

THOS.  C.  COLBURN.  Sec'y 


University 
of  Michigan 

Photographs 

We  have  completed  a new  set  of 
very  fine  negatives  of  the  University 
buildings,  scenes  around  the  Campus, 
and  all  the  Fraternity  and  Sorority 
buildings.  From  these  negatives  we 
are  making 

Platinum  Prints,  Size  4x6 

With  While  Borders 

They  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  neat 

Price  15c  each 

D?Witt  Alien 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

324  S.  State  St.,  - - Ann  Arbor 
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1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit,  6:15  A.  M.  Every  half- hour 
thereafter  until  9: 15  o’clock  p.  M.  Then  at  10:15  p.  m.  and  11:15 
p.  m.,  when  last  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit. 

1st  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor,  6:00  A.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  10:45  o’clock  p.  m. 

1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Jackson  at  6:15  a.  m.,  and  hourly 
thereafter  until  11:15  p.  m. 

1st  car  leaves  Jackson  for  Ann  Arbor  at  5:45  a.  m.,  and  hourly 
thereafter  until  10:45  P.  m. 


Detroit  Dearborn  Inkster 

Eloise  Wayne  Canton 

Denton  Ypsilanti  Ann  Arbor 
Lima  Grass  Lake  Chelsea 
Leoni  Francisco 

Michigan  Center  Jackson 


0 0 The  “ROYAL  FRONTENAC” 

J.  R.  HAYES,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  and  I 
C.  A.  BRANT,  formerly  steward  of  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Chicago,  - - f 


250 

Guest  Rooms 
Telephone 
In  Every 
Room 


Grandest  Summer  Hotel  in 

Northern  Michigan 

FBHHKFOBT-OH-THE-LflKE 

Will  open  about  June  20th.  1902.  For  rates  to 
Frankfort  call  on  nearest  agent,  ANN  AKBOK 
RAILROAD,  or  write 


0 0 

LESSEES 

Every 
Room 
Ho,  a 
Water 
View 


W.  T.  Wills,  Agt,,  Ann  Artsr 


J.  J.  Slr»y,  0.  P.  A..  ToM, 
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A First-Class  Line 


MICHIGAN  Cl  NT  A AL  TRAIN  AT  RALLS  VIIW  STATION 

...VIA... 

Detroit,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 


1 SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR 

A SUMMER  NOTE  BOOK 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  of  the  Summer  Resorts  of  the 
North  and  East 


O.  W.  RUOOLES 

General  Passengertand  Ticket  Agent.  Chicago. 


H.  W.  HAYES 

Agent.  Ann  Arbor 


Michigan 

CENTRAL 

Niacm  Fail.  Routt 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  ANN  ARBOR,  NEW  YORK, 

BOSTON,  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  POINTS 
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ATTENTION,  LAWYERS! 


Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure 

Is  to  bo  the  work  of  the  following  men,  together  with  many  others  of  equal  fame  and  ability 

Hon.  SEYMOUR  D.  THOMPSON,  Author  of  “Thompson  on  Corporations,”  etc. 
Hon.  JOHN  F.  DILLON,  Author  of  “Dillon’s  Municipal  Corporations.” 

Hon.  JAMES  SCHOULER,  Author  of  “Schouler  on  Domestic  Relations,”  eu.. 
Hon.  SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  GEORGE  HOADLY,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  W.  H.  HAMILTON,  of  New  York. 

Justice  GILBERT  COLLINS,  of  New’ Jersey. 

Judge  THOMAS  A.  MORAN,  of  Chicago. 

Justice  CHARLES  L.  LEWIS,  of  Minnesota. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  JONATHAN  ROSS,  of  Vermont. 

Justice  JOHN  S.  WILKES,  of  Tennessee. 

Ex-Justice  C.  C.  COLE,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  JAMES  H.  HAZELRIGG,  of  Kentucky. 

Justice  EMLIN  McCLAIN,  of  Iowa,  Author  of  “McClain  on  Criminal  Law,”  etc. 
Chief  Justice  JOHN  H.  BURFORD,  of  Oklahoma. 

Chief  Justice  A.  H.  WHITFIELD,  of  Mississippi. 

Ex- Attorney-General  W.  A.  KETCHAM,  of  Indiana. 

Justice  CARROLL  C.  BOGGS,  of  Illinois. 

Justice  H.  A.  SHARPE,  of  Alabama. 

Chief  Justice  R.  S.  TAFT,  of  Vermont. 

Justice  CHARLES  V.  BARDEEN,  of  Wisconsin. 

JOYCE  & JOYCE,  Authors  of  “Joyce  on  Electricity,”  etc. 

A.  C.  BOYD,  Author  of  “Abatement  and  Revival,”  etc. 

JOHN  LEHMAN,  Author  of  “Accounts  and  Accounting,”  etc. 

E.  A.  CRAIGHILL,  Author  of  “Affidavits,”  etc. 

W.  A.  MARTIN,  Author  of  “Adverse  Possession,”  etc. 

JOHN  M.  GOULD,  Author  of  “Gould  on  Waters,”  etc. 

GEORGE  F.  TUCKER,  Joint  Editor  of  “Gould  & Tucker’s  Notes  on  the  U.  S. 
Statutes,”  etc. 

Justice  WALTER  CLARK,  of  North  Carolina,  Author  of  “Clark’s  Annotated 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  North  Carolina.” 

Justice  JAMES  B.  GANTT,  of  Missouri. 

Justice  JACOB  F.  BURKET,  of  Ohio. 

Chief  Justice  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  of  Colorado. 

Justice  W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  of  Kansas. 

Hon.  GEO.  H.  BATES,  of  Delaware. 

Hon.  U.  M.  ROSE,  of  Arkansas. 

Justice  FRANK  A.  HOOKER,  of  Michigan. 

Justice  H.  C.  MCWHORTER i»  of  West  Virginia. 

Justice  GEORGE  W.  BARTCH,  of  Utah. 

Hon.  C.  G.  TIEDEMAN,  Author  of  “Tiedemau  on  Real  Property,”  etc. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  F.  RANDOLPH,  Author  of  “Randolph  on  Commercial  Papers,”  etc. 
Chief  Justice  R.  R.  GAINES,  of  Texas. 

Hon.  LEONARD  A.  JONES,  Author  of  “Jones  on  Mortgages,”  etc. 

Chief  Justice  A.  C.  KILLAM,  of  Manitoba,  Can. 

Hon.  E.  B.  KINKEAD,  Author  of  “Kinkead  on  Pleading.” 

Hon.  A.  S.  BOLLES,  Author  of  “Bolles  on  Banking.” 

Hon.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY,  Author  of  “Pomeroy  on  Equity.” 

ROGER  FOSTER,  Author  of  “Foster’s  Federal  Practice,”  etc. 

MARION  C.  EARLY,  Author  of  last  edition  of  “Bishop  on  Statutory  Crimes.” 
ARDEMUS  STEWART,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hon.  J.  D.  LAWSON,  “Author  of  “Lawson  on  Contracts,”  etc. 

Ex-Presiding  Judge  R.  E.  ROMBAUER,  of  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals. 

CYC  i*  guaranteed  complete  in  Thirty-five  Royal  Octavo  Volumes. 

Three  v<>!unit*g  ready  for  delivery.  Volume  IV  in  press. 

Five  to  nix  volumes  to  be  published  each  year. 

It  will  cover  all  legal  titles  CIVIL  and  CRIMINAL  from  both  LAW  and  the  PROCED- 
URE standpoint,  citing  suitable  FORMS  and  dealingextensively  with  EVIDENCE.. 

NO  FAKE  NEW  EDITIONS. 

See  ALBANY  LAW  JOURNAL  for  Mav. 

Sample  pages  and  SPECIAL  TERMS  to  ADVANCE  SUBSCRIBERS  aent  on  request. 

The  American  Law  Book  Company,  Dept.  L 

Corner  William  and  Liberty  Street*,  New  YorkfCity 

S 
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THIS  SPACE  Oldest 

RESERVED  FOR  School  of  Music 

In  Ann  Arbor 

St.  Thomas 

Co  nservatory  of  Music 
Graduate  School 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture,  also  Mandolin,  Guitar,  "Banjo, 
etc.  You  don ‘t  habe  to  torite  for  our  terms.  Here  they 
are:  Piano,  tk>o  half  hour  lessons  each  toeek, 

$8  per  quarter.  Violin,  $12  per  quarter 

The  Latest  and  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Used 

Addreaa 

St.  Thomas  Conservatory  ef  Music 

St.  Thomas  Place,  Ann  Arbor 


IMPROVEMENT  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  AGE.*1 


= DO  YOU  SEEK  RELIEF™ 

From  the  burden  of  Business  Correspondence?  The 


SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER 


will  give  it.  A record  more  enduring  than  stone.  Would  you 
learn  more  about  it?  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  to 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company. 

NO.  174  GRI8WOLD  ST..  - - DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Ann  Arbor  High  School 


The  Special  Advantages  Offered 
by  this  School  are: 

/—  Preparation  for  College.  The  teachers  are  all  specialists  who  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  consequently  know 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  desired. 

ll—Trtparation  for  Business.  Our  Commercial  Course  is  not  surpassed  in  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  by  that  of  any  school  in  the  country 

III—  Music.  A Music  Course  of  four  years  is  offered  in  connectiorf  with  the  Univer- 

sity School  of  Music.  For  those  who  wish  to  combine  music  with  college 
preparation,  courses  ot  five  years  are  offered. 

IV—  Library  and  Qymnasium.  The  school  has  a working  library  of  6,000  volumes. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  apparatus  and  baths. 

V— Location.  Ann  Arbor  not  only  has  a beautiful  and  healthful  situation,  but  also 
presents  a variety  of  high-class  literary  and  musical  entertainments  which, 
when  quality  and  cheapness  are  considered,  cannot  be  equaled  elsewhere 
outside  of  Germany. 

H.  M.  SLAUSON,  Superintendent 

J.  0.  PATTENGILL,  Principal 


Uniieisil)  School  of  Music 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICH  IQ  AN 

Conducted  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

FACULTY: 

ALBERT  A.  STANLEY.  A.  M..  Director. 
ALBERT  LOCKWOOD.  Head  of  Piano  Depart- 
ment. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOWLAND.  Head  of  Vocal  De- 
partment. 

BERNHARD  STURM.  Head  of  Violin  Depart- 
ment. 

CLARA  T.  JACOBS.  Singing  and  Voice  Culture. 
RUTH  P.  MARTIN.  Piano. 

EMMA  FISCHER.  Piano. 

LLEWELLYN  L.  RBNWICK,  Piano  and  Organ. 

Ten  Assistant  Teachers 


SPECIAL  MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Membership  in  Choral  Union,  300  voices 
Chamber  Concerts  by  distinguished  artists.  Cho- 
ral Union  Series  of  Concerts,  and  Annual  May  Fes- 
tival of  three  days.  Ten  Concerts  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  School  of  Music.  Pupils’  Recitals. 
Educational  advantages  not  excelled  elsewhere. 
TUITION  and  all  other  expenses  moderate. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  announcement  to 

THOS.  C.  COLBURN.  Sec’y. 


Henry  Bliton 

CONTRACTOR 

and 

BUILDER 

Fine  Residences 
a Specialty.  Re- 
pairing and  all  kinds 
of  Job  Work  attended 
to  promptly  - - - 

917  Olivia  Place 
ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


New  State  Phone  210 


New  Books  gf 
Importance 


That  Malnwaring  Affair,  by  A.  Maynard  Barbour.  Postpaid,  $1.34 
Marnas  flutlny,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  Postpaid,  $1.31 
On  Board  a Whaler,  by  Thomas  W.  Hammond.  Postpaid,  $1.47 
The  Nineteenth  Hole,  by  van  Tassel  Sutphen.  Postpaid,  $1.27 
Bagsby’s  Daughter,  by  Bessie  & Marie  Van  Vorst.  Postpaid,  $1.31 
Tales  of  the  Cloister,  by  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan.  Postpaid,  $1.27 
The  Lady  of  Lynn,  by  Walter  Besant.  Postpaid,  $1.31 
A Child  of  Nature,  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Postpaid,  $1.80 
Life  Everlasting,  by  John  Fiske.  Postpaid,  $1.00 
Kim,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Postpaid,  $1.33 

Lives  of  the  Hunted,  by  Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  Postpaid,  $1.89 
Circumstance,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Postpaid,  $1.33 
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The  New  Era  in  Higher  Education 
Baccalaureate  Address 


THE  new  century  is  opening 
with  an  unprecedented  im- 
pulse to  the  higher  educa- 
tion. The  world  has  been  startled 
by  a series  of  gifts  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  in  the  old  world  and  in 
the  new  for  the  endowment  of  uni- 
versities, the  assistance  of  promis- 
ing students,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  investigation  and  research. 
If  in  no  other  age  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  mi  n to  gather  such  fortunes 
as  have  been  accumulated  by  sev- 
eral persons  within  the  last  few 
years,  certainly  in  no  other  age 
have  men  drawn  on  their  fortunes 
so  lavishly  for  the  advancement  of 
higher  education  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge. The  shouts  of  joy  over  the 
gift  of  millions  of  dollars  on  this 
side  of  the  sea  hardly  died  away  on 
the  ear  before  the  answering  shouts 
of  joy  over  the  gift  of  millions  of 
pounds  came  back  to  us  from  the 
far-away  continent  of  Africa.  So 
a multitude  of  lesser,  but  many  of 
them  munificent,  contributions  have 
been  pouring  in  profusion  into  the 
treasuries  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  all  parts  of  our  land.  Also 
the  legislatures  of  several  of  our 
commonwealths  have  been  materi- 
ally increasing  their  appropriations 
to  the  support  of  the  state  universi- 
ties. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
great  increase  of  resources,  but 
slightly  antedating  it,  and  almost  as 
if  anticipating  it,  for  some  few  years  a 
marked  change  in  the  work  of  Amer- 


ican universities  has  been  gradually, 
but  rapidly,  taking  piece.  Richer 
and  more  flexible  curricula  have 
been  introduced,  far  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  graduate  study  have 
been  furnished,  independent  re- 
search aiming  specifically  to  con- 
quer new  domains  of  knowledge 
has  been  fostered,  a larger,  fresher, 
more  vigorous  intellectual  life  has 
been  nourished. 

At  the  same  time  the  desire  for 
higher  education  has  been  seizing 
upon  larger  and  larger  classes. 
Most  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  been  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  graduate  students,  pursuing 
advanced  academic  studies,  who 
thirty  years  ago  could  be  numbered 
by  tens,  are  now  numbered  by  thou- 
sands. The  rapid  development  of 
high  schools,  the  increase  in 
population,  the  addition  to  the 
average  wealth  of  parents,  and  the 
new  enthusiasmof  women  for  colle- 
giate education,  account  for  this  en- 
larged demand,  on  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  ample  accom  - 
modations. 

We  may  confidently  look  for  two 
results  of  the  magnificent  endow- 
ments of  universities  and  institu- 
tions of  research.  The  number  of 
gifted  men  and  women  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  very  advanced 
studies  and  to  original  investiga- 
tions in  every'  field  of  research  will 
be  largely  increased.  And  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  will  be 
expanded . Rich  as  the  last  century 
has  been  beyond  all  the  centuries 
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in  important  gains  in  every  branch 
of  learning,  in  the  discovery  of  sci- 
entific principles,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  arts  of  life, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
gains  of  the  present  century  will  be 
yet  greater.  Happy  are  you  who 
are  young  enough  to  cherish  the 
hope  of  living  to  see  them.  Hap- 
pier still  are  those  choice  spirits 
among  you, — and  I trust  there  are 
some — who  may  be  conspicuous  in 
securing  those  gains  for  humanity. 

But,  as  we  are  about  to  enter  on 
these  fields  so  full  of  promise,  so 
certain,  as  we  believe,  to  bring 
abundant  and  priceless  harvests,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  consider  whether 
there  are  any  obstacles  to  our  high- 
est success  and  to  inquire  in  what 
spirit  we  should  avail  ourselves 
of  the  splendid  opportunities  to  be 
opened  to  us.  Great  perils  often  at- 
tend great  blessings,  if  those  bless- 
ings are  not  rightly  seized  and  used. 
Let  us  notice  certain  dangers  to  be 
avoided  and  certain  attitudes  of 
mind  and  tempers  of  heart  to  be 
cherished,  if  we  are  to  secure  the 
largest  fruitage  for  ourselves  and 
for  others,  as  we  enter  upon  the 
high  estate  which  the  new  era  is 
opening  before  us. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  the  new 
stimulus  now  given  to  higher  edu- 
cation comes  in  such  form  as  to  en- 
courage in  a marked  degree  the 
already  strong  tendency  to  extreme 
specialization.  Concentration  on 
a relatively  narrow  line  of  work  is 
deemed  the  necessary  method  of 
highest  achievement  according  to 
the  ideals  of  success  now  cherished. 
While  this  concentrated  work  will 
doubtless  yield  some  most  valu- 
able results,  for  which  we  shall  all 
be  grateful,  two  dangers  are  prac- 
tically attendant  upon  it.  The  first 
is  one  already  experienced  in  some 
degree:  That  the  specialists  lose 

the  appreciation  of  other  depart- 


ments of  learning  than  their  own 
and  lose  the  sense  of  the  relative 
worth  of  the  different  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  We  have  al- 
ready witnessed  too  much  unseemly 
warfare  between  the  humanists  and 
the  scientists.  Some  able  men, 
devotees  of  one  study,  have  been 
characterized  by  a great  lack  of 
catholicity  and  even  of  good  sense 
in  their  undervaluation  of  the  worth 
of  other  studies.  The  cooperation 
and  friendship  which  should  mark 
the  great  brotherhood  of  scholars 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of 
rivalry,  dispute,  and  even  of  hostil- 
ity. A large,  generous,  and  catholic 
spirit  should  be  cultivated  by  every 
specialist  toward  every  other.  Taken 
together,  the  company  of  scholars 
should  be  like  St.  Paul's  descrip- 
tion of  the  church,  a “whole  body 
fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted 
by  that  which  every  joint  suppli- 
eth,”  ministering  in  many  ways 
but  in  one  spirit  to  the  uplifting  of 
mankind. 

Another  danger  lurks  in  the  path 
of  those  investigators , who  are  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  teachers.  It  is 
found  in  the  erroneous  belief  that 
they  may  safely  be  negligent  of 
their  duty  as  teachers  in  order  to 
push  their  work  of  research.  Some 
university  professors  have  been 
tempted  to  discharge  their  duties  as 
teachers  in  the  most  perfunctory 
way,  while  their  energy  is  devoted 
to  their  solitary  work  of  investiga- 
tion. No  doubt  some  men  may 
wisely  give  their  whole  time  to  re- 
search. But  it  is  equally  true  that 
many  a professor  will  investigate 
with  more  certainty  of  reaching  ac- 
curate results,  if  he  is  called  to 
test  the  validity  of  his  reasoning 
and  the  soundness  of  his  processes 
by  endeavoring  to  make  himself 
understood  by  an  intelligent  class 
of  advanced  pupils.  He  is  thus 
saved  from  the  vagaries  of  specula - 
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tion,  which  often  lead  the  solitary 
thinker  far  afield  into  a desolate 
wilderness  of  thought.  There  is 
no  better  safeguard  for  keeping  one 
on  the  track  of  sane  investigation 
than  is  furnished  by  the  necessity 
of  making  one's  methods  from  time 
to  time  intelligible  to  sympathetic 
friends  and  pupils.  Men  like 
Agassiz  and  Joseph  Henry  and 
Pasteur  did  not  regard  it  as  an 
unworthy  condescension  to  do 
this,  nor  deem  it  necessary  to 
shut  themselves  off  from  man- 
kind in  order  to  wrest  from 
nature  her  most  profound  secrets. 
In  no  way  can  a great  investigator 
so  surely  raise  up  a generation  of 
younger  investigators  as  by  admit- 
ting them  to  his  confidence  while 
his  own  work  of  research  is  going 
on.  In  confirmation  of  my  view  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  some 
words  of  that  distinguished  geolo- 
gist and  philosopher,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the 
University  of  California.  He  says: 

“I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in- 
vestigation ought  never  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  teaching,  as  many  sup- 
pose, that  not  only  is  one  a better 
teacher  for  being  an  investigator, 
but  he  is  also  a better  investigator 
for  being  a teacher.  Nothing  so 
clears  up  the  thought  as  the  earn  - 
est  attempt  to  make  it  clear  to  oth- 
ers by  personal  address.  Almost 
every  good  thought  I ever  had 
came  first  into  my  mind  during  the 
heat  of  direct  preparation  for  my 
class  lectures.” 

2.  Again  in  these  days  of  abound - 
ing  prosperity  and  of  colossal  for- 
tunes it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
overweening  greed  for  gain  will 
not  make  its  way  from  the  market 
place  into  the  souls  of  scholars. 
Are  they  to  be  stimulated  to  re- 
search for  the  purpose  of  finding 
some  method  of  filling  their  pock- 
ets with  gold?  Is  all  this  gener- 


ous provision  for  aspiring  students 
intended  merely  to  help  them  dis- 
cover some  short  way  of  making 
themselves  rich?  Are  our  young 
scholars  to  be  fired  with  the  desire  of 
becoming  multi-millionaires,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  with  that  loftier 
and  nobler  passion  for  discovering 
the  simple  truth?  If  all  the  mu- 
nificent endowments,  over  which 
we  are  rejoicing,  are  to  put  an  end 
to  the  good  old  days  of  "plain  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking,”  and  lead 
our  ingenuous  young  men  aud 
young  women  to  forget  their  pure 
and  lofty  and  unselfish  ideals, 
which  have  been  the  scholar’s  pos- 
session and  inspiration,  better,  far 
better,  that  those  endowments 
should  have  been  sunk  in  the  fath- 
omless seas.  If  learning  should 
catch  the  spirit  of  plutocracy  and 
be  wedded  to  greed,  the  intellectual 
and  the  social  consequences  would 
be  most  disastrous.  The  quest  of 
the  scholar  would  then  be  not  for 
the  white  light  of  truth,  in  which 
one  traces  the  footsteps  of  God,  but 
for  the  cunning  devices  of  the  al- 
chemist who  can  turn  all  things 
into  gold.  The  humble,  earnest 
thinker,  living  in  simplicity,  has 
been  above  all  men  the  reconciler  of 
classes.  Respected  alike  by  the 
rich  and  the  poor  he  has  often 
stretched  his  hands  in  loving 
friendship  across  the  chasm  which 
divided  them.  But  if  he  is  consumed 
with  greed,  and  is  using  all  his 
talent  and  all  his  learning  merely  to 
fill  his  coffers,  he  can  no  longer 
hold  this  mediatorial  office.  It  has 
ever  been  the  glory  of  the  univer- 
sities that  they  were  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  all  institutions.  In  their 
halls  rich  and  poor  assemble  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality.  Their  life  has 
been  consecrated  to  moral  and  spir- 
itual ideals.  If  it  shall  ever  come 
to  pass  that  avarice  consumes  the 
young  souls  in  their  halls  and  that 
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their  old  spiritual  ideals  give  place 
to  the  love  of  acquisition  and  of  lux- 
ury, then  a long  farewell  to  all  the 
glory  of  these  venerated  shrines  of 
learning.  The  eager  scholar  may 
wrest  from  nature  her  secrets,  which 
will  fill  the  world  with  blessings 
and  even  with  material  wealth. 
But  may  his  soul  still  abide  on  that 
high  ethical  level  on  which  the 
medical  profession  from  the  days  of 
Galen  has  stood  when  it  has  refused  . 
to  make  a monopoly  of  any  remedy 
which  could  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing or  prolong  human  life.  With 
unselfish  spirit,  to  trace  the  Divine 
footsteps,  to  learn  the  exact  truth 
about  nature,  about  man,  about 
God,  and  to  apply  this  knowledge 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
ot  the  race  and  to  the  upbuilding 
of  human  character,  that  is  the  sub- 
lime call  of  the  scholar.  Nothing 
lower  or  meaner  should  satisfy  his 
ambition. 

3.  It  is  also  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  our  increased  facilities 
for  higher  education  and  any  new 
enthusiasm  which  these  may  engen- 
der for  devotion  to  scholarship, 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  make  stu- 
dents indifferent  to  their  duty  as 
educated  citizens  or  rob  them  of 
their  interest  in  public  affairs.  The 
universities  must  not  become  mon  - 
asteries,  in  which  men  are  trained 
to  exclude  themselves  from  proper 
participation  in  the  right  guidance 
of  public  opinion.  They  who  are 
known  as  professional  politicians 
sometimes  have  their  jests  at  "the 
scholar  in  politics.  ’ ’ Doubtless  he 
has,  like  other  men,  sometimes 
made  mistakes.  Perhaps  he  has 
occasionally  overrated  the  value  of 
his  services.  Very  often  while 
pursuing  a manly  and  straightfor- 
ward course,  he  has  been  outwitted 
and  circumvented  by  the  cunning 
schemers  who  call  themselves  prac- 
tical politicians,  because  they  do 


not  scruple  to  employ  means  to 
which  he  will  not  descend. 

But  no  thoughtful  man  will  deny 
that  scholars  as  citizens  have  at 
least  as  plain  and  responsible  duties 
as  other  citizens.  Nor  will  it  be 
easy  to  deny  that  if  by  reason  of 
their  training  they  have  some  spe- 
cial advantages  for  instructing  and 
guiding  others  in  the  solution  of 
grave  public  questions,  they  have 
by  this  fact  a special  responsibility 
and  duty  laid  on  them. 

Now',  if  anything  is  obvious,  if 
anything  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  history  of  this  government, 
it  is  that  our  democratic  institu- 
tions cannot  be  successfully  worked, 
unless  we  can  somehow  secure  the 
prevalence  of  an  intelligent  public 
opinion  on  public  matters  and  a 
general  willingness  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  to  offer  whatever  sac- 
rifices anc  render  whatever  ser- 
vices are  required  to  make  that 
public  opinion  operative. 

Men  have  been  very  busy  in  de- 
vising various  kinds  of  constitu- 
tional or  legislative  machinery  to 
secure  wise  legislation  and  just  and 
effective  administration.  But  no 
improvements  in  organization,  no 
contrivances,  however  ingenious, 
can  insure  us  a pure  democratic 
government,  unless  we  have  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  and  a 
patriotic  spirit  guiding  and  sus- 
taining it  in  all  its  life. 

Says  Lord  Rosebery  in  a recent 
speech,  in  which  he  urges  upon 
his  countrymen  the  importance  of 
providing  more  generously  for  ed- 
ucation, "a  great,  trained  and  in- 
telligent population,  capable  of 
sustained  thinking  on  public  ques- 
tions, is  essential  to  success  in  the 
modern  world.’’ 

Now  there  is  a certain  danger 
that  men,  who  become  absorbed  in 
literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  lose 
somewhat  of  the  interest,  which  it 
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is  their  duty  to  cherish,  in  public 
affairs  or  at  any  rate  refrain  from 
making;  the  weight  of  their  well- 
considered  judgment  felt  by  those 
around  them.  They  may  indeed 
seek  no  official  position,  and  may 
shrink  from  it  if  it  is  offered  to 
them.  They  may  prefer  not  to 
engage  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
contests  of  bitter  personal  cam- 
paigns, though  even  this  may  at 
times  become  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen.  But  in  some  man- 
ner, through  some  one  of  the  many 
channels  of  influence  open  to  every 
intelligent  man,  they  should  make 
their  legitimate  contribution  toward 
the  creation  of  a sound  public 
sentiment  in  every  emergency. 
If  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
sentiment  is  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  the  successful  operation  of 
republican  institutions,  how  can 
the  best  trained  minds  plead  any 
excuse  for  failure  to  do  their  full 
part  in  creating  and  upholding  and 
manifesting  such  a sentiment  in 
even1  hour  of  the  country’s  need? 

There  could  be  no  greater  ca- 
lamity for  the  universities  than  for 
the  belief  to  gain  ground  that  the 
education  they  furnish  to  their 
choicest  and  most  gifted  graduates 
shuts  them  off  from  a living  sym- 
pathy and  fellowship  with  the 
great  body  of  their  countrymen 
who  have  not  had  the  fortune  to 
share  their  advantages  of  training, 
and  from  a vital  interest  in  a pure 
and  beneficent  administration  of 
government.  It  would  be  a calam- 
ity to  the  nation  to  have  such  a 
wall  of  partition  between  the  schol- 
ars and  the  test  of  the  people.  But 
it  would,  if  permitted,  be  a yet 
greater  misfortune  for  the  univer- 
sities which  had  begotten  such 
children. 

There  is  indeed  little  danger  of 
such  a calamity  in  very  great  na- 
tional emergencies.  The  readiness 


with  which  in  our  Civil  War  the 
college  halls  were  deserted  by  the 
thousands  of  young  men,  who  has- 
tened to  the  front,  many  of  them, 
alas!  never  to  return,  is  a sufficient 
proof  of  this.  The  peril  is  in  quieter 
days,  when  it  is  not  so  obvious  that 
the  vigilant  interest  of  all  is  needed 
to  safeguard  the  public  welfare,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  scholar  in  the 
sweet  seclusion  of  his  study  is 
tempted  to  let  things  drift  where- 
soever they  will,  without  any  re- 
monstrance on  his  part. 

4.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  shaping 
public  opinion  on  political  affairs 
that  the  educated  man  should  make 
his  power  felt.  He  should  aim  to 
exert  an  elevating  influence  through 
all  the  agencies  which  can  be 
reached  by  contact  with  the  social 
life  of  the  people.  Fortunately,  in 
the  country  and  the  smaller  cities, 
society  is  not  in  this  nation  strati- 
fied and  petrified  in  classes  that  do 
not  touch  each  other,  as  it  is  in 
some  other  countries.  But  there 
has  been  too  much  isolation,  espe- 
cially in  the  country  life.  There 
is,  however,  of  late  years,  a grati- 
fying tendency  towards  closer  so- 
cial approaches  of  persons  who 
have  heretofore  dwelt  apart  from 
each  other,  but  who  now  seek  by 
association  intellectual  aud  moral 
improvement.  This  is  shown  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  fraternal  asso- 
ciations of  various  kinds,  by  the 
wide-spread  establishment  of  those 
useful  societies,  the  granges,  among 
the  farmers,  by  the  brotherhoods  of 
mechanics,  by  the  multiplication  of 
women’s  clubs,  whether  literary  or 
patriotic,  and  in  great  cities  by  the 
founding  of  the  social  settlements. 
These  all,  whatever  other  ends  they 
seek  or  attain,  tend  to  draw  persons 
out  of  the  seclusion  of  lonely  and 
self -regarding  lives  and  to  divide 
among  the  many  the  blessings  which 
each  can  bring  to  all.  Thoughtful 
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and  large  hearted  men  are  now 
diligently  inquiring  how  other  in- 
strumentalities at  our  command 
may  be  made  to  minister  to  the 
same  high  ends.  The  question  has 
been  raised  in  this  state  and  by 
some  of  the  teachers  in  this  Univer- 
sity, whether  the  country  churches 
and  the  rural  schools  cannot  con- 
tribute more  than  they  have  done 
to  the  social  edification  of  the  com  - 
munities  in  which  they  are  placed. 
They  are  well  distributed  over  our 
territory.  Can  they  not,  by  wise 
and  by  Christlike  cooperation,  be 
made  the  centres  of  activity  for  the 
interest  and  enlistment  and  training 
of  those  in  them  and  those  near 
them  in  many  ways,  heretofore  neg- 
lected by  them,  for  the  edification 
of  society,  for  the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful learning,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  good  fellowship,  rather  than  of 
envy  and  rivalry,  among  neighbors. 
Here,  perhaps,  is  a large  field  of 
usefulness  which  has  not  been  ade- 
quately worked. 

I ask  you  to  consider  carefully, 
wherever  Providence  may  cast  your 
lot,  what  is  your  duty  in  regard  to 
your  fellows.  You  have  had  large 
opportunities  for  training  yourselves 
so  as  to  be  of  use  to  others.  For 
these  opportunities  you  are  indebt- 
ed chiefly  to  the  generous  contri- 
butions which  the  people  of  the 
state  have  made  to  this  University. 
Can  you  discharge  your  indebted- 
ness better  than  by  striving,  as 
occasions  present  themselves,  to 
minister  to  the  public  good.  Of 
course  I do  not  mean  that  you 
shall,  without  compensation,  per- 
form the  duties  of  your  respective 
professions.  Instead  of  aiding  the 
public,  you  would  then  simply  be- 
come a public  charge.  But  what  I 
mean  is  that,  for  example,  any  one 
of  you  who  is  a physician  may  im- 
prove his  opportunities  to  aid  in 
securing  public  sanitation,  the  law- 


yer in  commending  useful  legisla- 
tion, and  all  of  you  in  encouraging 
the  founding  and  proper  adminis- 
tration of  libraries,  the  maintenance 
of  good  schools,  and  especially  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  schools, 
the  discouragement  of  bad  and 
the  encouragement  of  wholesome 
amusements,  and  the  imparting  of  a 
sound,  healthy,  enlivening,  opti- 
mistic spirit  to  the  life  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, in  improving  such  oppor- 
tunities as  are  certain  to  come  to 
you,  to  share  with  your  neighbors 
such  part  of  your  knowledge  as 
may  be  of  service  to  them,  and  as 
they  may  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  acquire.  Much  of  this  kind  of 
good  work  was  done  in  New  Eng- 
land by  the  minister  in  the  olden 
days  when  he  was  generally  the 
most  learned  man  in  bis  town.  It 
was  he  who  used  to  select  the  most 
promising  boys  of  his  parish  and 
prepare  them  for  college  and  stimu- 
late them  to  find  some  way,  in  spite 
of  their  poverty,  to  push  on  and 
secure  the  best  education  of  the 
times.  No  adequate  history  of  New 
England  can  be  written  which  does 
not  recognize  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  services  of  these  godly  men 
in  thus  securing  to  the  church  and 
the  state  generations  of  such  men 
as  laid  the  foundations  of  our  gov- 
ernment. You,  too,  in  your  asso- 
ciations with  the  young,  can  fire 
their  hearts  with  a passion  for 
learning,  can  encourage  them  to 
push  on,  can  convince  them  that 
few  persons  of  promise  are  so  situ  - 
ated  that  with  energy  and  persever- 
ance they  may  not  make  their  way 
through  college.  Without  being 
prompted  by  conceit  or  obtrusive - 
ness,  indeed,  all  the  more  if  you 
are  not  so  prompted,  you  will  find 
yourselves  called  through  the  me- 
dium of  some  of  the  many  kinds  of 
organizations  which  are  now  spring  - 
ing  up  on  all  sides  for  the  mutual 
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edification  of  their  members  to  pre- 
sent for  the  common  good  some  of 
the  fruits  of  your  own  studies.  It 
is  your  duty  to  accede  to  these  re- 
quests when  you  can  render  a real 
service.  It  is  the  true  ideal  of  the 
function  of  a state  university  that 
it  should  be  placing  in  every  con- 
siderable community  in  the  com- 
monwealth one  or  more  of  its  grad- 
uates, who  should  through  their  life 
and  labors  carry  to  those  commu- 
nities, and  for  the  general  good, 
something  of  value  that  they  have 
gathered  here.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  University  reimburses  the 
people  of  the  state  for  the  generous 
outlay  that  they  make  for  her  sup- 
port. Go  from  here  not  with  the 
selfish  spirit  of  the  miser  gloating 
over  what  you  have  received  from 
the  state  as  an  acquisition  to  be 
used  merely  for  your  own  personal 
profit,  but  go,  rather,  with  the 
grateful  spirit  of  loyal  children  of 
the  state,  who  will  gladly  seize 
every  opportunity  to  make  a full 
return  to  her  for  what  she  has 
done  for  you.  Go  forth  into  life, 
giving  freely  unto  all  of  whatever 
intellectual  light  you  have,  espe- 
cially as  you  remember  that  giving 
of  that  kind  enriches,  rather  than 
impoverishes,  the  giver  himself. 

5.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  pushing  out  however  far  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  we  shall 
never  lose  sight  of  our  relations  to 
the  Supreme  Intelligence.  To  trace 
his  footsteps,  to  understand  the 
work  of  His  hand,  to  discover  His 
methods  in  the  creation  and  devel- 
opment of  all  things,  is  the  aim  of 
all  sincere  and  honest  seekers  after 
Truth.  When  we  find  these,  we 
find  Truth.  WTith  open  and  honest 
mind,  with  loving  and  reverent 
spirit,  we  should  search  for  the 
revelation  of  His  laws  of  procedure 
in  our  study  of  nature  and  of  his- 
tory. Back  of  all  life,  beyond  the 


ken  of  microscope  or  telescope,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  chemist's 
analysis  or  the  biologist's  search, 
all  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
lies  a great  Power,  which  in  its 
Personality  no  eye  hath  seen 
neither  can  see,  which  hath 
wrought  from  the  beginning,  and 
which  Jesus  Christ  hath  taught  us 
to  call  “Our  Father.”  It  is  so  far 
beyond  our  power  to  comprehend 
in  his  fullness  The  Infinite  One, 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  even  good 
and  wise  men  who  seek  by  their 
own  unaided  understanding  to  find 
him  out,  differ  in  their  apprehen- 
sions of  His  mode  of  being  and  His 
government.  But  while  human 
speculation  is  baffled,  the  humblest 
as  well  as  the  wisest  may  learn 
what  is  needful  for  us  from  Him 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake  in 
telling  us  of  the  Father’s  love  for 
all  his  children.  The  philosopher 
and  the  peasant  may  sit  down  to- 
gether at  the  feet  of  the  Great 
Teacher  and  learn  more  than  the 
sage  and  the  scientist  could  ever 
discover.  After  all  we  are  not 
primarily  scholars.  Our  highest 
estate  is  that  we  are  children  of  the 
common  Father,  “heirs  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ  to  an  inher- 
itance incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away.”  For  us 
however  high  may  be  our  aspi- 
rations for  learning,  “the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

As  you  leave  our  halls,  full  of 
hope  for  the  future,  we  wish  you 
all  the  blessings  that  this  new  era 
for  aspiring  scholars  promises,  and 
deliverance  from  all  the  perils  which 
may  lurk  in  your  path.  The  se- 
lect few  who  will  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  the  intensive  study  of 
some  chosen  branch  will,  we  trust, 
not  sacrifice  their  breadth  and  cath- 
olicity of  view,  but  will  show  that 
a large  and  roundabout  type  of 
scholarship  is  not  incompatible 
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with  the  sharpest  specialization, 
that  even  in  the  twentieth  century 
a modern  Leibnitz  may  “drive  all 
the  sciences  abreast.  ’ ' 

Most  of  you  must  needs  plunge 
into  active  life  without  finding 
great  leisure  for  further  extended 
study.  But  while  we  wish  you 
successful  careers  with  their  legiti  - 
mate  share  of  material  prosperity, 
we  confidently  hope  that  mere 
greed  may  never  outgrow  your 
love  of  culture  and  your  passion 
for  truth. 

We  shall  be  disappointed  if  you 
do  not  your  full  duty  as  enlightened 
and  high-minded  citizens  in  stand- 
ing firmly  for  whatever  is  best  in  the 
administration  of  our  public  affairs 
and  in  the  nurture  of  a public  sen- 
timent so  pure  and  noble  and 
strong  that  our  popular  form  of 
government  shall  continue  to  vin- 
dicate itself  before  the  world. 

We  shall  look  to  you  to  be  ser- 
viceable in  many  ways  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  you  dwell,  by 
works  in  addition  to  your  profes- 
sional duties.  We  shall  expect 
you  thus  to  carry  the  blessings  of 


the  University  life  to  many  who  will 
never  live  in  our  halls.  We  com- 
mission you  as  our  ambassadors,  if 
I may  borrow  a figure  from  St. 
Paul,  to  represent  us  and  speak 
for  us  to  thousands  whom  we  may 
never  reach  directly. 

Above  all,  whether  you  are 
called  to  lowly  or  exalted  spheres 
of  action,  we  pray  that  you  may 
never  lose  the  vision  of  Him  who 
blesses  the  humblest  duty  done  in 
love  to  man  and  love  to  God.  As 
life  draws  on  to  its  close,  our 
greatest  achievements  seem  poor 
and  small.  The  dying  words  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  express  the  feelings 
of  every  earnest  man:  “So  little 
done,  so  much  remains  to  do.” 
Our  chiefest  satisfaction  in  review- 
ing our  days  is  found  in  the  acts 
which  we  have  done  most  com- 
pletely in  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
came  on  earth  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister  to  others. 
And  so  my  parting  wish  and 
prayer  for  you  is  that  His  spirit 
may  abide  richly  in  your  hearts 
and  fashion  your  lives  in  the  image 
of  His  life. 
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Law  Class  Day 

The  class  day  exercises  of  the 
law  department  were  held  in  Uni- 
versity Hall,  Monday  afternoon. 

Henry  F.  Jacob,  class  president, 
gave  the  opening  address,  in  part 
as  follows: — 

Three  years  ago  we  entered  the  law 
department  with  high  hopes  and  lofty 
ambitions.  We  leave  with  aspirations 
just  as  lofty,  but  with  a deeper  realiza- 
tion that  it  is  one  thing  to  hope  and 
another  thing  to  realize.  Wc  began 
with  but  a slight  comprehension  of  the 
magnitude  of  our  profession.  We  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  that  he  who  at- 
tains success  at  the  bar  must  do  so 
through  the  channels  ol  unremitting 
toil.  Wc  began  with  a very  limited 


knowledge  of  life’s  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. We  will  soon  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  every  avenue  of  laudable  am- 
bition is  crowded  with  perplexing  prob- 
lems demanding  solution.  We  entered 
with  varying  estimates  of  the  importance 
of  high  ideals.  We  have  been  taught 
that  uprightness  of  character  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  are  the  noblest  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  race— they  sound  the 
key-note  to  the  world’s  advance.  One 
honest,  tireless,  fearless  soul  will  do 
more  to  elevate  a race  than  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  a million.  Our  whole  life 
has  been  revolutionized  and  the  im- 
pressions we  have  received,  be  they 
good  or  evil,  will  be  with  us  forever. 

Upon  each  and  all  of  us  there  rests  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  friendships  we 
have  made,  the  inspiration  we  have  re- 
ceived. and  for  the  kind  words  and  wise 
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guidance  of  those  who  have  presided 
over  us.  And  may  the  Shibboleth  of 
our  future  be,  to  so  live,  so  act,  so  die, 
that  these  friendships  may  never  cease; 
these  inspirations  never  fade;  these 
admonitions  never  perish,  but  live  and 
be  with  us  always. 

I close,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  as  I 
began,  by  welcoming  you, — in  behalf  of 
the  senior  law  class  that  has  assembled 
for  the  last  time  in  these  classic  halls; 
in  behalf  of  the  law  department  whose 
representatives  we  are;  in  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  which  we  are 
proud  to  own  as  our  Alma  Mater  and 
whose  associations  we  will  cherish  as 
long  as  memory  lingers  with  us  and 
hope  and  ambition  throb  in  our  breasts. 

The  class  history  was  read  by 
George  A.  Breaden.  He  narrated 
the  achievements  of  individual 
members  of  the  class,  as  members 
of  Varsity  athletic  teams,  mention- 
ing Weeks,  White,  and  Wilson  of 
last  fall's  football  team,  Corrigan, 
Schiappacasse,  and  Matthews,  this 
spring’s  baseball  men,  and  Foster 
of  the  track  team.  Amongtheora- 
tors  and  debaters  were  Ohlinger, 
Jacob,  Irvine,  Cromer,  Meigs,  and 
O’Conor.  The  work  of  the  class 
teams,  and  finally  the  work  of  the 
class  as  a whole  in  study,  politics, 
and  society  was  traced.  One  of 
the  credits  to  which  ’02/  is  entitled 
is  the  introduction  into  University 
elections  of  the  Australian  ballot. 

The  poem,  by  Orlando  H.  Baker, 
was  after  the  style  of  The  De- 
serted Village,  and  engaged  itself 
largely  with  kindly  jokes  at  the. 
law  faculty.  In  reference  to  Dean 
Hutchins,  the  poet  mused: — 

Well  have  the  bolting  seniors  learned  to 
tell 

The  tale  of  sickness  that  he  tolerates  so 
well. 

And  how  they  chuckled  as  they  thought 
On  hours  of  freedom  that  the  story 
brought ; 

And  as  they  thought,  amazed  their  won- 
der grew. 

That  an  excuse  so  old  could  be  forever 
new. 

The  prophecy  was  written  by 
Fred  W.  Defoe,  who,  failing  to 


find  in  this  material  age  the  airy 
vision  of  the  future,  had  to  resort 
to  “lying,  lying  honestly  and 
roundly,  ’ ’ with  such  excursions  into 
the  field  of  truth  as  the  safety  of 
the  prophet  might  allow.  His 
judicious  mixture  of  truth  and 
fiction  produced  a decidedly  en- 
tertaining result.  Some  of  the  class 
notables  were  mentioned  as  fol- 
low's:— 

In  the  field  of  politics,  no  one  has  be- 
come more  famous  than  Charles  Francis 
Civile.  He  was  known  while  still  in  the 
University  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  politics,  and  upon  leaving 
the  institution  be  made  a special  study 
of  political  ethics.  He  has  finally  been 
chosen  as  the  leader  of  that  great  or- 
ganization that  throughout  its  whole 
history  has  wielded  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence in  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment and  purity  in  politics — Tammany 
Hall. 

Thomas  Hall  Shastid,  for  several 
years  attorney  for  the  American  Um- 
brella Trust,  met  an  untimely  death 
from  the  effects  of  a cold  that  he  con- 
tracted one  day  in  July  by  thoughtlessly 
removing  his  hat  and  coat  on  entering 
his  office 

I also  found  our  class  represented 
among  the  legal  writers  of  the  day. 
George  Austin  Breaden  has  given  us  his 
work  on  Common  Carriers,  which  con- 
tains his  much  quoted  definition  of 
necessaries.  “Under  the  term  neces- 
saries,” he  says,  “may  be  included  a 
hat,  a couple  of  shirts,  and  a change  of 
underwear.”  I,ikew*ise,  Kx-Judge  Law- 
rence Lafayette  Lewis  has  just  com- 
pleted a work  on  the  theory  of  the  law 
of  Private  Corporations,  dealingonlv  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  corpora- 
tion law,  in  thirty-six  volumes,  and  be- 
ing intended  merely  as  an  introduction 
to  a more  complete  work  that  he  will 
issue  later. 

Alonzo  Blair  Irvine  has  been  engaged 
since  his  graduation  in  issuing  college 
annuals  for  the  various  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  There  is  but 
little  profit  in  the  business,  however, 
the  books  heing  published  practically  at 
cost.  1 have  this  on  very  good  authority. 

The  oration  was  delivered  by 
Leonard  O.  Meigs.  It  was  an  elo- 
quent eulogy  upon  the  great  eliam  - 
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pion  of  Irish  emancipation,  Daniel 
O'Connell. 

Lloyd  A.  Wilson  presented  to 
the  law  department  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity, the  class  memorial,  an  oil 
painting  of  Professor  Otto  Kirch  - 
ner.  In  his  address  he  paid  deep 
tribute  to  Professor  Kirchner,  in 
chief,  but  to  all  the  members  of  the 
law  faculty  as  well.  As  Haw- 
thorne’s little  lad,  grown  to  man- 
hood in  sight  of  the  wonderful 
Great  Stone  Face,  came  to  resemble 
in  his  own  face  that  inspiring 
countenance,  so  the  men  of  ’02/, 
with  the  composite  photograph  of 
the  law  faculty  imprinted  in  mem- 
ory, may  grow  to  all  that  a lawyer 
should  be.  The  speaker  quoted, 
in  conclusion:  — 

The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 
Was  made  hia  wedded  wife  yestr’een; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 
That  on  hia  head  an  hour  baa  been ; 

The  mother  may  forget  the  child 
That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee; 

But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  a'  that  thou  has  done  for  me. 

In  behalf  of  the  law  department, 
Dean  Hutchins  accepted  the  gift. 

The  valedictory,  by  John  W. 
Willmott,  came  as  a fitting  close  to 
the  exercises  of  the  afternoon.  In 
dignified  language  the  speaker 
dwelt  upon  the  respect  in  which 
the  law  must  be  held  by  those  who 
have  come  to  some  knowledge  of 
the  science ; and  upon  the  special 
opportunities  that  are  now  opening 
to  the  lawyer  he  said: 

Fortunate  indeed  are  we  that  our  lot 
has  fallen  among  a Christian  people, 
living  under  the  best  government  the 
mind  of  man  has  been  able  to  conceive, 
where  the  greatest  liberty  consistent 
with  the  safety  and  security  of  others, 
is  every  man’s  right;  where  every  ave- 
nue of  promotion  lies  open  to  the  am- 
bitious youth  ; where  the  deserving  may 
rise  from  the  humblest  station  in  life  to 
the  most  exalted  positions  of  public 
trust  and  confidence.  Truly,  in  this 
fair  land  we  are  or  may  be  “if  not  the 
masters,  at  least  the  creators  of  our- 
selves. ’* 


After  farewell  words  to  the  class 
and  the  faculty,  Mr.  Willmott 
concluded : — 

But  we  cannot  go  without  saying  a 
farewell  word  to  thee,  dear  Alma  Mater. 
Thou,  fair  daughter  of  Michigan,  hast 
become  so  entirely  a part  of  our  lives 
that  thy  future  shall  be  our  future;  thy 
triumphs,  our  triumphs;  and  thy  in- 
creasing glory,  our  glory.  The  stately 
buildings,  the  beautiful  walks,  the  trees 
and  flowers,  that  adorn  this  Campus, 
will  all  give  to  our  remembrance  of  thee, 
ail  inexpressible  sweetness.  Thou  art 
like  a great  city  set  on  a hill,  a light 
which  cannot  be  hid,  whose  beneficent 
rays  are  continually  falling,  not  only 
upon  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
state  that  has  so  tenderly  fostered  thee, 
but  upon  the  children  of  many  of  her 
sister  states. — a city  whose  influence 
has  become  not  sectional  but  national. 
Long  mayest  thou  continue  to  flourish ! 
And  from  all  the  streams  that  shall  run 
to  swell  the  river  of  man’s  knowledge, 
may  thine  always  be  the  purest  and 
most  sparkling. 


Sanfer  Promenade 

Monday  evening  came  the  Senior 
Promenade.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  occasion,  which  has  in  it 
so  many  possibilities  of  beaut}', 
should  lose  almost  all  of  its  char- 
acter as  a senior  event  and  every 
whit  of  its  impressiveness.  The 
western  side  of  the  Campus  was 
liberally  lighted,  and  the  scene  in 
itself  was  pretty  enough.  But  for 
every  quiet  senior  there  must  have 
been  at  least  four  running,  shriek- 
ing children,  and  the  occasion  bore 
far  less  resemblance  to  a Com- 
mencement occurrence  than  to  a 
Sunday  school  just  arrived  at  the 
picnic  grounds.  Unless  in  some 
way  this  overwhelming  of  the  class 
by  the  mass  can  be  prevented,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  this  picturesque 
feature  of  Commencement  week 
may  be  abandoned. 

The  reception  planned  by  the 
professional  departments  for  Mon- 
day evening  was  done  to  death  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
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Lltor&ry-E,n ilneer  Class  Day 

The  class  day  exercises  of  1902 
and  1902*  took  place  Tuesday  morn- 
ing under  Tappan  Oak . 

President  Fred  G.  Dewey,  after 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
thoughts  expressed  on  all  Com- 
mencement occasions  must  be  much 
alike,  and  to  the  common  notion 
that  with  graduation  the  graduate 
begins  an  entirely  new  existence, 
went  on  to  speak  of,  as  a half-truth 
only,  the  theory  that  life  is  artifi- 
cially and  arbitrarily  divided  into 
pre -graduate  and  post-graduate 
days. 

In  closing,  he  said: — 

It  would  be  well  if  every  graduate  ap- 
preciated that  oriental  legend  which  re- 
lates that  when  the  wicked  god  Typhon 
seized  the  virgin  Isis,  hewed  her  lovely 
form  into  a thousand  pieces  and  scat- 
tered them  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
the  faithful  Osiris  and  his  followers  took 
up  the  search  and  ever  since  have  gone 
painstakingly  up  and  down  gathering 
the  mangled  limbs  together.  I say  the 
young  graduate  must  see  that  no  great 
part  of  Truth  exists  in  books  or  in  any 
one  part  of  experience,  but  that  it  must 
be  gathered  here  and  there  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  That  student  has  indeed 
failed  in  the  lesson  if  he  does  not  feel 
with  Emerson  that  “there  is  virtue  yet 
in  the  hoe  and  the  spade  for  learned  as 
well  as  unlearned  hands.” 

And  so,  fellow  classmates,  when  we 
meet  here  twenty  years,  or  thirty  years 
from  today  as  I hope  the  most  of  us 
may  meet,  we  shall  not  find  each  other 
changed.  And  if  we  choose  then  to 
smile  over  what  now  seems  important, 
over  our  honest  differences,  over  what 
we  have  worked  so  earnestly  for  or 
against,  it  shall  be  a token  that  while 
we  view  those  matters  in  the  perspective 
which  years  alone  can  bring,  we  still 
recognize  that  those  motives,  those  at- 
tempts, those  achievments  were  the  fore- 
shadowings  of  others  and  are  worthy  of 
the  pleasantest  memories,  whether  done 
badly  or  well,  because  they  represent 
our  honest  opinions  and  our  true  selves. 

Fannye  Kerngood,  the  historian, 
dealt  largely  with  the  class  as  a 
whole.  And  it  is  well  she  did  so, 
for  surely  no  individual  upon  whom 
alone  rained  such  praise  as  she 


gave  *02  tout  ensemble , could  re- 
mained unpuffed  up.  A typical 
bit  is  the  description  of  the  famous 
'02 -’02/  football  game  in  the  fall 
of  1900. 

For  days  preparations  had  been  made 
for  this  event.  For  weeks  two  stalwart 
teams  had  assidously  trained,  and  now 
all  was  in  readiness  for  the  conflict. 
The  town  was  bustling  with  activity. 
Everything  was  in  festive  attire.  Lits 
and  Laws  darted  back  and  forth  across 
the  Campus.  The  Lits  moved  in  silence. 
They  made  no  boasts,  but  every  move- 
ment bespoke  confidence.  The  Laws 
with  characteristic  clamor,  rent  the  air 
with  hideous  shrieks.  The  silence  of 
the  Lit  camp  seemed  to  forecast  the  im- 
pending doom  that  so  soon  would  settle 
over  the  legal  ranks.  The  Blackstonian 
institute  was  bedecked  in  holiday  splen- 
dor. The  disciples  of  the  great  law- 
giver appeared  clad  in  garments  enviable 
beyond  all  description.  Old  bonnets  and 
calico  wardrobes,  long  before  relegated 
to  the  rag-heap,  were  resurrected  and 
retouched  with  the  dyer’s  yellow.  Every 
color  of  the  spectrum  was  represented 
in  that  array  of  legal  talent:  red  laws, 
green  laws,  yellow  laws.  No  words  can 
adequately  paint  the  picture.  Only 
legal  minds  could  devise  such  brilliant 
regalia.  Grotesque  costumes  had  been 
invented  and  weird  insignia  created  to 
typify  the  legal  idea  of  anticipated  vic- 
tory. Slowly  that  formidable  multitude 
swung  into  martial  phalanx,  when  with 
measured  tread  and  under  waving  ban- 
ners, nine  hundred  dusty  feet  shook  the 
equilibrium  of  the  earth  and  to  the 
strains  of  triumphant  music,  moved  to 
the  field  of  contest. 

The  Lits  made  no  such  display.  But 
they  were  all  there.  By  ones  and  twos 
and  threes  they  had  assembled  to  cheer 
their  comrades  on  to  victory.  Never 
before  had  the  Laws  seemed  so  confident. 
Never  before  had  they  visited  so  much 
abuse  upon  the  Lits.  Surely  Providence 
had  willed  it  all,  that  their  humiliation 
might  be  the  deeper. 

The  hour  of  revenge  was  near  at  hand. 
Amid  the  bray  of  trumpets  and  tin -horns, 
and  the  din  of  dish-pans,  mingled  with  the 
yells  of  two  thousand  lusty  voices,  two 
stalwart  teams  rushed  out  upon  the  grid- 
iron. The  great  game  was  on.  Back 
and  forth  the  teams  battled  for  suprem- 
acy. The  piercing  shouts  of  the  Laws 
gave  way  to  gasps  of  suspense,  as  time 
and  again  their  line  wavered  and  fell 
back  before  the  fierce  onslaughts  of  the 
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herculean  Lits.  Then  the  ruddy  glow 
of  those  cheeks  faded  to  hues  of  ashy 
pallor,  as  the  victorious  class  of  1902 
placed  a touchdown  to  its  credit.  5 
to  0 told  the  story  of  the  day.  The  lits 
had  been  vindicated.  On  that  day  the 
class  of  1902  leaped  with  a single  bound 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  in  college 
activities. 

The  poem  was  read  by  Sybil 
Aylesworth  Stuart. 

The  prophet,  Sara  Gertrude 
Chubb,  like  Dante,  wandered 
through  the  Inferno,  with' ‘Italian’* 
Levi  for  her  guide.  She  saw  many 
of  ’02 ’s  members.  For  example  : — 

Now  we  descended  into  the  fourth  chasm. 
Here  people  dancing  round  together 
clashed 

And  shouted  each  to  other,  “Whykeep’st 
that  purse?” 

My  Master  spoke:  “Among  these  avari- 
cious 

Thou  ought’st,  forsooth,  to  recognize  a 
few; 

Try  to  discover  some  by  name  notorious.” 
Then  heard  I one  soft  singing  to  him- 
self : 

“Say,  dear  Magoffin,  you’re  a first-class 
fellow,” 

Who  ceased  his  song  on  hearing  th’ 
American  accent. 

And  shouted  after  me,  “O  thou  who 
passest, 

Perhaps  from  me  thou’lt  get  what  thou 
art  seeking.”  % 

Then  I entreated,  “Say,  how  looks  the 
future 

For  our  dear  land?  for  thou  canst  see 
things  distant.” 

And  he:  “First  shall  I tell  thee  of  my- 
self.” 

And:— 

The  place  where  we  descended  now  was 
like 

The  Boulevard’s  ascent  piled  ten  times 
high. 

Beneath  the  crags,  a stream  of  blood 
in  which 

Are  boiling  tyrants  who  have  trod  on 
others ; 

Here  Ezra  Knapp  within  this  seething 
crimson 

Recalls  his  hard -worked  girls  at  New- 
berry Hall. 

His  face  is  backward  turned,  as  in 
sweet-life 

He  always  looked  ahead,  to  “next 
year’s  work.” 


Dental  Class  Day 

The  exercises  of  '02 d were  held  in 
Tappan  Hall,  Tuesday  afternoon. 
The  class  president Walter  Leon 
Crego,  presided. 

The  historian,  William  C.  F. 
Kinietz,  told  in  simple  “early 
historian”  style  of  the  unrest 
among  the  earth’s  inhabitants  three 
twelve-months  ago,  of  the  migra- 
tion and  emigration  that  resulted 
finally  in  the  coming  together  of  a 
chosen  people,  who  acquired  terri- 
tory on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Campus.  He  dwelt  on  the  choos- 
ing of  rulers,  the  learning  of  the 
arts,  and  on  the  day  now  come 
when  each  member  of  the  tribe 
should  pass  again  into  that  myste- 
riousness but  of  which  he  came, 
“some  to  establish  new  republics; 
some,  monarchies ; and  each  to  con  - 
struct  a history  of  his  own.” 

Dr.  A.  T.  Metcalf,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  delivered  an  address 
tracing  the  progress  in  the  pro- 
fession during  the  last  few  decades. 

Marcus  L.  Ward,  the  valedic- 
torian, said,  in  bidding  good-bye 
to  the  faculty  of  the  department: — 

If  in  the  future  our  work  is  done  in 
a workmanlike  manner;  and  if  each  of 
us  reflects  the  light  of  proficiency  upon 
the  profession  and  this  institution,  it  is 
due  to  the  impetus  you  have  given  us. 
When  the  sculptor  Phidias  was  creating 
a monument  of  his  art  for  the  Athenians, 
it  was  upon  their  express  provision  that 
no  letter  or  mark  should  designate  the 
maker.  Secretly  he  chiseled  his  name 
and  tilled  the  lines  and  interlaces  with 
cement.  But  as  the  years  came  and 
went,  bringing  the  storms  and  sunshine 
to  work  upon  the  hidden  secret  of  the 
now  dead  and  gone,  carrying  away  the 
crumbling  crust,  there  stood  before  the 
gaze  of  Athenians  of  another  generation, 
carved  in  deathless  marble,  the  words 
“Phidias  the  son  of  Marmadesmademe  ” 
So  as  we  go  out  graduates  to  stand  be- 
fore the  world,  in  whatever  of  ptofes- 
sional  skill  and  high  attainment  of  true 
manliness  our  lives  shall  show,  the 
world  will  read  “The  Faculty  of  Michi- 
gan made  me.  “ 
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S«nior  Reception 

The  senior  reception  took  place 
as  usual  on  Tuesday  evening. 


Alumni  Day 

The  reunion  of  1902  was  proba- 
bly the  largest  ever  held.  Regis- 
tration exceeded  that  of  the  large 
reunion  of  1901  by  nearly  fifty  per 
cent.  The  weather,  as  through  the 
whole  week,  was  sunny  and  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cool.  The  alumni 
who  were  back  seemed  all  to  en- 
joy themselves. 

One  new  feature  of  the  provision 
made  for  the  alumni  was  the 
assignment  to  them  of  a place  in  the 
Commencement  procession,  and  the 
reservation  of  seats  for  them  in 
University  Hall  for  the  Commence- 
ment exercises.  This  just  recog- 
nition of  the  alumni  will  be  observed 
each  year  hereafter. 


The  Class  Reunions 

'52 

Of  the  '52  men,  there  was  pres- 
ent one  representative  each  of  the 
literary  and  medical  classes.  The 
Rev.  Edwin  Watts  Shaw,  '52,  of 
Middleville,  Mich.,  and  Dr.  Rose- 
velt  Hamilton  Davis,  ’52/«,  of  Jack- 
son,  Mich.,  came  early  Wednesday 
morning,  and  remained  to  the  close 
of  the  exercises.  The  latter  was 
somewhat  weak  from  recent  illness, 
but  Mr.  Shaw  is  still  very  strong 
and  active.  No  alumnus  present 
was  able  to  take  a more  strenuous 
part  in  all  the  festivities  than  he. 
The  two  gentlemen  posed  together 
for  their  photograph  before  Uni- 
versity Hall,  and  spent  much  time 
in  each  other’s  society.  Though 
graduates  of  different  departments 
they  had  been  friends  in  college, 
and  the  meeting  between  them  was 
delightful  to  each. 

'62 

The  past  Commencement  wit- 


nessed the  first  reunion  of  the  class 
of  '62  during  its  entire  history. 
The  occasion  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  Of  the  twelve  mem- 
bers who  were  present  several  had 
not  met  for  forty  years,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  see  them  look  one 
another  over  and  find  the  looks  of 
the  boy  in  the  gray -haired  man. 
The  following  responded  to  the 
roll-call:  Rienzi  H.  Baker,  Adrian, 
Mich.;  Thomas  M.  Baxter,  Chi- 
cago; Hiram  A.  Burt,  Marquette, 
Mich.;  James  H.Cogshall,  Muske- 
gon, Mich.;  Charles  Hurd,  Ann 
Arbor;  Charles  H.  Lewis;  Jackson, 
Mich. ; George  A.  Marr,  Hough- 
ton, Mich. ; Jonathan  W.  Newman, 
Richmond,  Ind.;  Lewis  S.  Pilcher, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Henry  H.Swan, 
Detroit;  Charles  L.  Watrous,  Des 
Moines  la. ; and  Martin  L.  D’Ooge, 
Ann  Arbor. 

An  informal  meeting  was  held  at 
11  A.  m.  in  the  Greek  room  in  Tap- 
pan  Hall,  at  which  class  pictures 
and  other  souvenirs  of  college  days 
were  exhibited.  Many  incidents  of 
college  life  were  recalled,  and  old 
associations  were  renewed.  In  the 
afternoon  a group  picture  was  taken 
and  visits  paid  to  the  famous  class 
boulder,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
very  man  was  put  who  with  flag  in 
hand  stood  there  more  than  forty 
years  ago  when  the  class  brought 
it  in  triumph  to  the  Campus. 

After  visiting  some  of  the  old 
class-rooms  which  had  witnessed 
their  scholastic  achievements,  and 
some  of  the  new’  buildings  which 
many  of  us  had  never  seen,  the  class 
paid  their  respects  to  President  and 
Mrs.  Angell.  Six  o’clock  found 
them  under  the  oaks  of  M.  L. 
D’Ooge,  who  had  invited  his  old 
comrades  to  his  home  for  the  more 
formal  reunion.  After  dinner  each 
man  was  called  upon  to  give  a re- 
port of  his  doings  since  graduation. 
Letters  were  received  from  all  the 
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surviving  members  except  two,  and 
the  reading  of  these  added  not  a 
little  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occa- 
sion. A committee  was  raised  to 
take  steps  to  obtain  funds  for  a 
bronze  tablet  which  is  to  be  inserted 
in  the  class  boulder  and  on  which 
are  to  be  engraved  the  names  of 
those  members  of  the  class  who 
gave  their  lives  to  their  country  in 
the  Civil  War.  Four  of  the  wives 
of  the  members  of  the  class  added 
much  to  the  interest  and  pleasure 
of  the  meeting.  In  the  hope  of 
another  reunion  ten  years  hence, 
and  with  the  singing  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne,”  this  delightful  celebration 
came  to  a close.  ‘‘Haec  olim 
meminisse  juvabit.” 

’62  m 

The  class  of  ’62 m made  its  head- 
quarters with  Dr.  Preston  B.  Rose, 
on  State  St.  across  from  the  Campus. 
The  following  members  of  the  class 
were  present,  and  enjoyed  together 
the  recollections  of  forty  years  ago : 
Samuel  Perkey,  Chicago;  George 
W.  Green,  Battle  Creek ; Preston  B. 
Rose,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Andrew  J. 
Brockett,  Cleveland,  0.  George 
Howell,  of  Tecutnseh,  Mich.,  who 
was  a member  of  the  class,  but  who 
did  not  take  his  degree  till  '63,  and 
Charles  L.  Randall,  w’61-’62,  of 
Clay  Springs,  Fla.,  were  also  pres- 
ent. Others  had  planned  to  attend, 
but  were  detained  at  the  last  by 
professional  duties. 

’72] 

The  class  of  ’72  held  its  thirtieth 
anniversary  reunion  on  Alumni 
Day,  June  19,  at  4 p.  m.,  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Herdman  who 
was  a member  of  that  class.  The 
old  class  banner  with  its  emblems 
and  motto  ‘‘No  step  backward,” 
had  been  hunted  out  for  the  occa- 
sion and  was  hung  over  the  front 
entrance  to  mark  the  rallying  spot. 
Twenty -six  of  the  members  of  the 


class  were  present,  some  accom- 
panied by  their  wives,  sons,  or 
daughters.  The  class  roll  was 
called,  those  present  responding  for 
themselves  with  a brief  history  of 
their  career  from  the  time  they  left 
the  Campus  ‘‘as  grave  and  reverend 
seniors  smiling  o'er  the  verdant 
past. ' ’ Letters  from  many  of  the 
absent  ones  were  read  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  class,  Louis  H.  Jen- 
nings, of  Chicago.  Fourteen  of 
the  eighty -five  that  took  their  di- 
plomas thirty  years  ago  have  joined 
the  immortals.  The  occasion  was 
to  all  the  participants  most  enjoya- 
ble, and  reluctantly  did  they  sepa- 
rate after  the  brief  renewal  of  old 
associations  and  friendships.  Those 
present  were : Frank  D.  Andrus, 
Detroit;  Archer  Brown,  New  York; 
Robert  E.  Bunker,  Ann  Arbor; 
John  M.  H.  Burgett,  Chicago; 
Henry  F.  Burton,  Rochester;  Ho- 
ratio N.  Chute,  Ann  Arbor;  Char- 
lemagne Clarke,  Detroit;  Mrs. 
Frances  Gage  Scott,  Duluth,  Minn. ; 
Frederick  L Geddes,  Toledo,  O. ; 
William  J.  Herdman,  Ann  Arbor; 
Charles  L.  Houseman,  Muskegon, 
Mich.;  Louis H. Jennings, Chicago; 
John  J.  Mapel,  Milwaukee;  Sam- 
uel G.  Milner,  Detroit;  Jackson 
Morrow,  Kokomo,  Ind. ; John  W. 
Morton,  Ann  Arbor;  Edward  W. 
Pendleton,  Detroit;  Dwight  C. 
Rexford,  Detroit;  Seth  C.  Randall, 
Ann  Arbor;  Evart  H.  Scott,  Ann 
Arbor;  Frank  T.  Seeley,  Algona, 
la. ; Russel  F.  Tinkham,  Ann  Ar- 
bor; William  T.  Underwood,  Chi- 
cago ; George  P.  Voorheis,  Toledo, 
O. ; Roland  Woodhams,  Lapeer, 
Mich. 

This  was  the  first  class  graduated 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Angell. 
It  also  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  class  which  inaugurated  the 
system  of  co-education. 

The  next  reunion  will  be  held  in 
1907.  The  following  class  officers 
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were  elected:  Horatio  N.  Chute, 
president:  Louis  H.  Jennings,  sec- 
retary; William  T.  Underwood, 
treasurer.  The  secretary  is  engaged 
in  preparing  a full  history  of  the 
class,  of  which  the  members  will  be 
notified  when  it  is  completed. 

'lint 

The  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of 
the  medical  class  of  1877  was  held 
in  the  old  lower  lecture  room, 
Wednesday,  when  the  following 
members  of  the  class  presented 
themselves  for  a happy  reunion: 
Oscar  S.  Armstrong,  Detroit;  John 
E.  Clark,  Detroit;  Aaron  R.  In- 
gram, Fenton,  Mich. ; Lucien  G. 
North,  Tecumseh,  Mich. ; George 
W.  Orr,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. ; 
Fanny  Searls  Gradle,  Chicago; 
Hollis  F.  Sigler,  Pinckney,  Mich. ; 
Clarence  F.  Swift,  Harlam,  Ind- ; 
Henry  M.  Wheeler,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D. ; Rollin  C.  Olin  (Homeo- 
pathic) , Detroit.  Letters  were  read 
from  nearly  every  member  of  the 
class.  The  necrology  of  the  class 
showed  twenty -one  deaths,  leaving 
sixty-three  members  still  living  so 
far  as  known. 

A class  organization  was  effected 
and  a resolution  adopted  to  have 
the  next  reunion  in  1907.  A cor- 
dial invitation  was  extended  to  the 
homeopathic  ‘77  graduates  to  be- 
come members  of  the  organization. 
The  officers  are:  George  W.  Orr, 
Lake  Linden,  Mich.,  president,  and 
OscarS.  Armstrong,  Detroit,  Mich., 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A synop- 
sis of  the  class  reunion  with  names 
and  location  of  all  members  was 
ordered  printed,  and  forwarded  to 
every  member  of  the  class.  An 
enjoyable  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Cook  House  subsequently. 

’82| 

The  class  of  '82  met  in  Room  17, 
at  10:30  A.  M.  Judge  Frank  Baker 
was  elected  chairman,  Robert  G. 


West, secretary, and Dr.Benjamin  P. 
Brodie,  sergeant-at-arms.  Letters 
were  read  from  absent  members  by 
the  retiring  secretary,  Hinton  E. 
Spalding.  The  class  then  paraded 
through  some  of  the  University 
buildings  showing  how  the  old- 
time  songs  should  be  sung,  and 
afterward  lunched  together  at  a 
downtown  .restaurant. 

In  the  afternoon  a tally-ho  drive 
was  taken  about  the  city,  and  the 
class  called  in  a body  on  President 
and  Mrs.  Angell.  In  the  evening 
a banquet  was  held  at  the  St.  James 
hotel  cafd,  Judge  Baker  presid- 
ing, Resolutions  were  passed  in 
memory  of  the  members  of  the 
class  who  have  died  since  1882. 
At  the  close  of  the  banquet  the  class 
adjourned  to  meet  in  1907. 

Those  present  were : — 

Robert  G.  West,  Austin,  Tex. ; 
William  L.  E.  Mahon,  Cleveland, 
O. ; Henry  S.  Mahon,  -Duluth, 
Minn.;  James  F.  Gallaher,  Michi- 
gan City.  Ind. ; Benjamin  Douglas, 
Grosse  lie,  Mich. ; Frederick  A. 
Robinson,  Benjamin  P.  Brodie, 
Robert  T.  Gray,  Clarence  A.Light- 
ner,  Hinton  E.  Spalding,  William 
B.  Cady,  Francis  L-  York,  C.  L. 
Coffin,  and  Harold  Wilson,  Detroit; 
Francis  E.  Baker,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Fred  G.  Coldren,  and  Charles  A. 
Crampton,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
John  H.  Grant,  Manistee,  Mich. ; 
James  B.  Herrick,  Chicago;  H.  A. 
Hodge,  Jackson,  Mich. ; and  Jacob 
Reighard,  John  W.  Bennett,  and 
Junius  E.  Beal,  Ann  Arbor. 

’89 

The  second  reunion  of  ’89  was 
appointed  for  this  year  as  being  the 
tenth  since  the  “triennial.”  Al- 
though but  short  notice  was  given, 
the  invitation  "to  be  present  in 
person  or  by  letter”  brought  re- 
sponses from  twenty -seven  in  the 
one  wav  or  the  other.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  hospitable  home 
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of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C. 
Goddard.  The  letters  were  read; 
the  absent  members  called  to  mind ; 
and  the  old  times  and  old  jokes 
fondly  recalled  and  laughed  over. 
With  members  all  the  way  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Philippines, 
from  Texas  to  the  Klondike,  '89 
evidently  means  to  maintain  its 
place  in  the  front  rank.. 

The  next  meeting  was  set  for 
1909;  and  Professor  Goddard  was 
elected  president  and  Miss  Sara 
Whedon  secretary,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  arrangements  for 
that  occasion. 

Two  suggestions  were  offered  in 
the  letters,  that  the  secretary  would 
gladly  forward  if  the  members  will 
co-operate.  First,  more  news  in 
the  Alumnus.  If  classmates  will 
send  items  to  the  secretary  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Alumnus,  this  sug- 
gestion can  easily  be  carried  out. 
The  second  was  for  a class  direct- 
ory. The  officers  would  be  glad  to 
furnish  this,  too;  but  as  it  is  a mat- 
ter that  requires  some  financing 
they  are  not  prepared  to  go  ahead 
without  the  proper  backing.  Let 
the  officers  hear  promptly  from  each 
who  cares  enough  for  a directory 
to  stand  by  it,  and  they  will  do 
their  best. 

•92 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  wel- 
come back  to  Ann  Arbor  those  of 
this  class  who  were  in  a position  to 
return  to  the  decennial.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  reunion  was  not  gotten 
under  way  as  soon  as  it  should 
have  been:  otherwise  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  list  oi  those  at 
the  reunion  would  have  been  a 
much  larger  one.  The  following 
members  of  the  class  attended  the 
class  banquet:  - John  R.  Allen, 
Ann  Arbor;  William  W.  Bishop, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Viola 
Williams  Blair,  Ann  Arbor;  Dr. 
William  Blair,  Ann  Arbor;  Irving 


D.  Carpenter,  Battle  Creek;  Glen 
L.  Chapman,  Detroit;  Frederick 
L.  Dunlap,  Ann  Arbor;  Maude 
Forhan,  Saginaw;  Ralph  A.  Gar- 
wood, Marshall;  Mrs.  Mary  But- 
ler Markley,  Aun  Arbor;  Pitt 
Townsend,  Cleveland;  Paul  J. 
Ulrich,  Mt.  Clemens. 

After  the  banquet  was  over,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  toasts,  reports 
were  given  by  various  members  of 
the  class  concerning  the  absentees, 
and  in  this  manner  much  interest- 
ing information  was  obtained. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Dunlap,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  was  elected  permanent 
class  secretary,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
members  of  the  class  will  corres- 
pond with  him,  giving  changes  of 
address  and  such  other  information 
as  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
class  records  complete. 

This  reunion,  while  small  in 
numbers,  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  for,  so  far  as  spirit  was  con- 
cerned; the  chief  regret  is  that 
there  were  not  more  members  of 
the  class  present  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  renew  old 
friendships  and  ties.  It  was  voted 
to  hold  the  next  reunion  in  June, 
1907. 

’92  m 

The  following  physicians,  mem- 
bers of  ’92/«,  visited  the  Alumni 
Room,  though  no  formal  reunion 
was  held : Emil  F.  Baur,  Chicago; 

Emma  D.  Cook,  Lulu  M.  Hudson 
Channer,  and  George  W.  Moran, 
Detroit;  Hugh  W.  Graham,  Mt. 
Morris,  Mich. ; Samuel  B.  Robb, 
Leonard,  Mich.;  and  Jeanne  C. 
Solis  and  Theophil  Klingmann, 
Ann  Arbor. 

Notes  were  received  from  Drs. 
Henrietta  A.  Carr,  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich. ; Nettie  Bainbridge  Powell, 
Marion,  Ind.;  Lucy  W.  Gardner, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  George  F, 
Suker,  Chicago,  regretting  their 
inability  to  be  present. 
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’92/ 

The  law  class  of  ’92  held  its  first 
reunion  June  18.  Twenty -one 
members  of  the  class  were  in  at- 
tendance, coming  from  points  as 
far  east  as  New  York  and  west  as 
Colorado.  The  morning  was  de- 
voted to  renewing  acquaintances, 
visiting  the  new  buildings  scat- 
tered over  the  Campus,  and  attend- 
ing the  reception  in  the  gymnasium. 
At  noon  all  met  at  the  Cook  House 
for  dinner  and  at  2 o'clock  re- 
paired to  the  law  building,  where 
an  informal  “experience  meeting’’ 
was  held.  Every  one  present  con - 
tributed  his  share  to  the  entertain  - 
ment. 

No  formal  program  of  any  kind 
was  attempted  in  the  evening,  but 
the  members  attended  the  Senate 
reception  in  a body,  and  later  gath- 
ered in  the  hotel  parlors  to  listen 
to  the  laughable  accounts  of  each 
other’s  first  experience  in  the 
practice. 

Five  members  brought  their 
wives  to  the  reunion,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ladies  was  a pleasant 
feature  of  all  the  gatherings.  It 
was  unanimously  decided  to  hold 
another  reunion  in  two  vears,  and 
a committee  consisting  of  the  pres- 
ident, A.  C.  Mackenzie,  and  Frank 
L.  Grant  and  Arthur  Webster  was 
appointed  with  full  power  to  fix  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting. 

The  success  of  this  reunion  and 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  aroused 
in  those  present  insure  a large 
attendance  two  years  from  now. 

Those  present  were:  Alex  C. 
Mackenzie,  Cleveland,  O. ; Fredk. 
L.  Grant,  Denver,  Colo. ; Albert  R. 
Pudewa  and  Jesse  E.  Roberts, 
Chicago;  John  G.  Friedmeyer, 
Springfield,  111. ; Jesse  E.  Hall, 
Alexandria,  Ind. ; Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  T.  MacFall,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Wilson  D.  Lett,  Marion, 
Ind. ; John  WL  Dwyer,  Ann  Arbor; 


Victor  D.  Sprague,  Cheboygan, 
Mich. ; Henry  W.  Butzel  and 
Arthur  Webster,  Detroit;  Frank  L. 
Fowler,  Manistee,  Mich.;  Dennis 
P.  Sullivan,  Pt.  Huron,  Mich.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Hole, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. ; James  H. 
Whitely,  Duluth,  Minn. ; Jean  L. 
Burnett,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ; Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  C.  Johnson, 
Cleveland,  O.;  Beujamin  Parmely, 
Jr. , Cleveland,  O. ; Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horton  C.  Rorick,  Toledo,  O. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis, 
Ebensburg,  Pa. 

’97/ 

The  law  class  of  ’97  held  a re- 
union on  Alumni  Day  in  Room  A 
of  the  law  building,  which  was  at- 
tended by  twelve  of  the  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

The  members  of  the  law  faculty 
who  had  been  invited,  gave  brief 
addresses,  and  on  roll-call  each 
member  present  related  his  experi- 
ences of  the  past  five  years.  It 
was  an  interesting  meeting  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  another  re- 
union in  1907. 

The  following  members  of  the 
class  were  in  attendance:  William 
L.  Hart,  Alliance,  O. ; Ransom 
G.  George,  David  N.  Harper,  and 
Charles L.  Bartlett,  Detroit;  Roy  H. 
Williams,  Sandusky  O. ; Thomas 
A.  Berkebile,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Albert  T.  Rogers,  East  Las  Vegas, 
N.  M.;  Clare  H.  Stearns,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. , Charles  E.  White, 
Niles,  Mich. ; Duane  C.  Salisbury, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. : Jesse  F.  Or- 
ton, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
James  T.  Norris,  Frankfort,  Mich. 
Messrs.  Williams,  Hart,  Bartlett, 
and  Berkebile  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives. 

General  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation was  called  to  order  by 
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the  president  at  2 :30  p.  m.,  Alumni 
Day.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  report  of  the  general  secretary 
was  read,  and  an  auditing  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  who  should, 
with  the  aid  of  an  expert  account- 
ant, audit  the  books  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association.* 

The  general  secretary  was  di- 
rected to  further  in  every  way  pos- 
sible such  class  reunions  as  might 
be  planned  by  members  of  the 
classes,  and  where  there  are  no 
class  officers  to  promote  such  re- 
unions, or  where  such  officers  shall 
neglect  their  duties,  the  general 
secretary  shall  appoint  within  the 
class,  a secretary  pro  tem,  who 
shall  make  arrangements  for  the 
regular  decennial  reunion  of  the 
class. 

Edward  W.  Pendleton’s  term  of 
office  as  director  having  expired, 
the  Association  elected  Arthur  Hill, 
‘65e.  Mr.  Hill  later  declined  to 
serve,  and  Mr.  Pendleton  will 
therefore  according  to  the  by-laws 
continue  in  office  for  the  coming 
year. 

Commencement  Day 

At  nine  o’clock,  under  charge  of 
Major  Harrison  Soule,  the  Com- 
mencement procession  began  forma- 
tion, and  by  ten  it  was  well-nigh 
inside  the  hall. 

The  Commencement  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  of  Ohio.  The 
central  thought  of  the  address  was 
the  superiority  of  responsibilities  to 
rights,  the  greater  need  to  fear  lest 
we  render  too  little  than  lest  we 
fail  to  get  enough.  The  speaker's 
application  of  the  thought  was 
political. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  fol- 
lows:— 

•The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  the  auditing 
committee  arc  printed  in  full  iclsewhcre  in  this 
issue. 


Bachelor  of  arts __ 260 

Master  of  arts 35 

Doctor  of  science 1 

Doctor  of  philosophy  _ 8 

Bachelor  of  science  (marine en- 
gineering)  1 

Bachelor  of  science  (electrical 

engineering) 9 

Bachelor  of  science  (mechani- 
cal engineering) 16 

Bachelor  of  science  (civil  en- 
gineering)  8 

Master  of  science 1 

Civil  engineer 2 

Doctor  of  medicine  (depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery)   84 

Bachelor  of  laws 256 

Master  of  laws  1 

Pharmaceutical  chemist 15 

Bachelor  of  science  (in  phar- 
macy).. 3 

Doctor  of  medicine  (homeo- 
pathic medical  college) 7 

Doctor  of  dental  surgery 69 


776 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
was  conferred  on  Dewitt  Clinton 
Slade,  as  of  the  class  of  ’61. 

In  addition,  eight  honorary  de- 
grees were  conferred,  as  follows: — 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Harry  Gray  Sherrard,  A.  B.  '82, 
Detroit,  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
ancient  classics. 

Floats  Alonzo  Barbour,  A.  B. 
'78,  Ypsilanti,  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College. 

Austin  White  Alvord,  M.  D.  '68, 
Battle  Creek,  physician. 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 

Hermann  Kiefer,  Detroit,  who  was 
also  appointed  professor  emeritus  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  University. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

William  Henry  Beadle,  A.  B.  ’61, 
president  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
Normal  School. 
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Bernard  Moses,  ’70,  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  United  States  commissioner 
to  the  Philippines. 

Major  Walter  Reed,  U.  S.  A., 
distinguished  investigator  of  the 
causes  of  yellow  fever. 

Henry  Harrison  Swan,  United 
States  district  judge  at  Detroit. 

# * # 

The  number  in  attendance  at  the 


Commencement  dinner  was  some- 
what smaller  than  usual. 

Grace  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jennings,  of  Detroit.  After  the 
dinner  had  been  eaten,  President 
Angell  called  on  the  following  for 
responses:  Dr.  Lewis  S.  F.  Pil- 

cher, '62,  '66m,  Dr.  Gladden,  and 
John  J.  Mapel,  ’72,  of  Milwaukee. 
With  the  close  of  Mr.-  Mapel’s 
remarks,  the  fifty-eighth  annual 
Commencement  was  over. 


R.oports  of  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Auditing  Committee, 

1901.1902 


General  Secretary’s  Report 

To  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  University  of  Michigan : — 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion presents  the  following  report  for  the 
year  from  June  15,  1901  to  June  15,  1902. 

In  the  year’s  work  the  greatest  empha- 
sis has  been  put  upon  the  editing  of  the 
Alumnus.  It  has  been  felt  that  though 
the  subscription  list  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  whole  number  of  the 
alumni,  it  is  due  to  the  public-spirited 
graduates  and  non-graduates,  and  to  the 
University  itself  to  publish  as  worthy  a 
magazine  as  possible.  Numerous  letters 
attesting  the  appreciation  of  alumni  for 
the  magazine  have  been  received. 

One  year  ago  the  Regents  placed  the 
editing  of  the  University  News-Letter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
This  task  has  been  completed  for  the  year. 

At  that  time  also  the  Regents  voted 
the  Alumni  Association  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  in  consideration  of 
which  the  Association  was  to  keep  at  all 
times  a correct  list  of  the  alumni  of  the 
University,  in  such  a manner  that  it 
might  at  any  time  9erve  as  a working 
basis  for  the  General  Catalogue;  the  As- 
sociation was  also  to  send  each  alumnus 
some  University  publication  each  year. 

It  would  obviously  have  been  unwise 
not  to  take  as  the  basis  for  this  revision 
of  our  card  catalogue  the  work  so  care- 
fully and  successfully  done  by  Professor 
Demmon.  This  work  of  compiling  the 
General  Catalogue  was  completed,  and 
the  book  issued  in  the  spring.  Copies 
of  the  Catalogue  have  been  cut  up  name 
by  name,  ana  these  slips  are  being  pasted 
on  proper  cards  as  rapidly  as  care  will 


permit.  Thus  accuracy  of  spell- 
ing and  classification,  and  of  ad- 
dress so  far  as  Professor  Demmon  was 
able  to  secure  it,  will  be  assured.  These 
cards  will  be  carefully  compared  with 
the  present  catalogue  of  the  Association, 
which  has  been  revised  day  by  day  as 
our  correspondence  showea  change  of 
addresses.  A system  is  being  worked 
out  whereby  this  revised  catalogue  will 
be  kept  up-to-date,  and  as  many  names 
and  addresses  as  possible  among  those 
not  now  known  will  be  secured  and  re- 
corded. 

The  work  of  sending  a University  pub- 
lication to  each  former  student  has  been 
carefully  executed.  Early  in  the  year  a 
special  copy  of  the  News-Letter  was 
prepared,  giving  a list  of  contributions 
of  University  interest  to  appear  in  the 
Alumnus  during  the  year.  Some  seven 
thousand  copies  were  sent.  Secondly, 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of 
President  Angell’s  annual  report  were 
mailed.  Among  others,  every  former 
student  now  resident  in  Michigan  re- 
ceived a copy.  Each  medical  alumnus 
has  received  a full  and  illustrated  de- 
scription of  the  new  medical  building. 
Four  thousand  copies  of  an  article  by 
Alexis  C.  Angell,  of  Detroit,  entitled 
“New  Methods  in  the  Modern  Law 
School,”  have  been  mailed  to  law  al- 
umni. There  remain  to  be  reached 
about  seven  thousand  alumni.  Some 
suitable  publication,  perhaps  a copy  of 
President  Angell’s  baccalaureate  address, 
will  be  sent  to  each  of  these  within  the 
next  month. 

These  reminders  of  the  University  have 
been  warmly  appreciated  in  many  quar- 
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ters.  Moreover,  through  our  “ non- 
delivery notices  ” imprinted  on  the  en- 
velopes, we  are  able  to  know  very  early 
when  an  alumnus  changes  his  address. 

Although  kept  pretty  closely  at  home 
by  the  work  mentioned,  the  Secretary 
has  visited  the  alumni  of  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  Omaha. 

The  reading  room  has  been  main- 
tained during  the  year  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  two  alumni,  Dr.  James  C. 
Willson  and  Charles  F.  Brush,  and  of 
the  Hon.  D.  M.  Ferry,  of  Detroit. 

Professor  Demmon  has  continued  to 
act  as  necrologist,  and  during  the  year 
has  secured  records  of  deaths,  as  follows: 
Literary  alumni,  29;  engineering  alumni, 
2;  medical  alumni,  29;  law  alumni,  34; 
school  of  pharmacy  alumni,  3;  homoeo- 
pathic alumni,  2;  and  dental  alumni,  9. 
In  addition,  the  deaths  of  two  honorary 
degree  men,  of  118  non-graduates,  and 
of  3 former  officers  of  the  University 
have  been  recorded.  The  total  death  roll 
is  thus  235.  These  records  have  been 
published  from  month  to  month  in  the 
Alumnus. 

The  total  amount  subscribed  to  the  en- 
dowment fund  remains  at  about  the  same 
figure  as  last  year.  A few  members  have 
been  added : a few  have  died.  About  six- 
ty-seven hundred  dollars  is  now  in  the 
permanent  fund. 

The  Association  has  been  greatly  ham- 
pered by  the  neglect  of  a large  number 
of  our  subscribers  promptly  to  meet  their 
obligations.  We  make  a practice  of 
sending  out  statements  each  month  to 
those  whose  subscriptions  fall  due  during 
that  month.  Sixty  days  later,  if  the 
amount  remains  unpaid,  a second  notice 
is  sent.  And  semi-annually,  notice  is 
sent  to  all  delinquents.  So  any  person 
whose  account  is  six  months  or  more 
overdue,  has  presumably  received  three 
notices.  As  the  cost  for  postage,  sta- 
tionery, and  labor  for  each  notice  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  cents,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  soon  a large  per  cent  of  the  one 
available  dollar  of  each  endowment  mem- 
bership, and  of  the  whole  amount  of  each 
annual  membership,  is  eaten  up.  A state- 
ment of  the  actual  condition  of  the  sub- 
scription list,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 


notices  sent  out,  is  as  follows:  — 

Total  number  of  subscribers 2849 

Annual  members ...... 1680 

Endowment  members 1169 

Annual  members  paid  to  date 1129 

Annual  members  in  arrears 551 

Endowment  members  paid  to  date..  548 
Endowment  members  in  arrears  ...  621 

Percentage  of  annual  members  in 
arrears 33 


Percentage  of  endowment  members 


in  arrears... 53 

Of  the  annual  members, 

Those  less  than  four  months  in 

arrears  number 161 

Those  from  four  months  to  one  year 

in  arrears  number ...  .. 237 

Those  over  one  year  in  arrears 
number ..........  153 

551 

Of  the  endowment  members, 

Those  less  than  four  months  in 

arrears  number 61 

Those  from  four  months  to  one  year 

in  arrears  number 109 

Those  over  one  year  in  arrears 

number  ......  179 

Those  who  have  never  made  any 
payments  number 272 


621 

A large  proportion  of  these  member- 
ships will  be  paid  in  time,  but  the  ex- 
pense in  labor  and  postage  for  their  col- 
lection will  be  considerable.  Most  of 
the  arrearages  are  due  to  carelessness 
alone,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  letters 
accompanying  some  of  the  remittances 
when  they  finally  arrive.  In  compara- 
tively few  cases,  we  are  led  to  believe,  is 
the  failure  to  remit  promptly  due  to  in- 
difference toward  the  University.  The 
work  of  the  Association  is  handicapped 
by  this  failure  to  an  extent  than  can  per- 
haps be  better  understood  by  one  inside 
the  office  than  out.  There  is  much  that 
the  individual  alumni  can  do  in  the  way  of 
creating  a sentiment  for  more  prompt 
payment. 

The  books  of  the  Association  show  that 
since  the  last  annual  report  was  filed 
#7094.80  has  been  received,  and  turned 
over  to  Dr.  Huber,  the  treasurer,  besides 
#77.25  advertising  receipts  not  in  cash. 
The  General  Secretary  holds  Dr.  Huber’s 
receipts  for  this  sum  less  #93.41,  interest 
on  endowment  fund,  which  was  turned 
over  by  Treasurer  Soule,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  Dr.  Huber,  and  which  thus  did 
not  pass  through  the  General  Secretary’s 
hands. 

The  various  sources  from  which  the 
money  was  received  appear  below : — 


Annual  memberships #1184  86 

Endowment  memberships 

(usable)..  1399  15 

Endowment  memberships  (not 

usable)  2220  00 

Advertising  in  the  Alumnus....  933  40 
University  of  Michigan,  adver- 
tising, and  printing  News- 
Letter 600  00 
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University  of  Michigan,  edit- 
ing News- Letter  225  00 

University  of  Michigan,  Cata- 
logue revision  acct  250  00 

Gift  acct.,  Dr.  James  Willson,* 

of  Flint 4 00 

Gift  acct  , Mr.  H.  O.  Dean,  of 

Kansas  City ..........  ....  50  00 

Gift  acct.,  Mr.  Charles  F. 

Brush,  of  Cleveland  ...  25  00 

Gift  acct.,  Mr.  Ben  T.  Cable, 

of  Rock  Island  50  00 

Gift  acct.,  Hon.  Dexter  M. 

Ferry,  of  Detroit 25  00 

Gift  acct.,  Mr.  C.  B.  Kuhn 25  00 

Sale  of  Alumnus,  and  New s- 

Lelier  subscriptions .. 48  97 

Miscellaneous  receipts  58  26 

Interest - ...  93  41 


Total $7172  05 

Cash  on  hand  June  15,  1901..._  4549  01 

$11,721  06 


This  money  has  been  expended  in  the 
following  manner,  as  shown  by  vouch- 
ers signed  by  the  president  and  record- 
ing secretary,  numbered  from  235  to  330 
inclusive : — 


Stenographer  acct . — $406  26 

General  postage  acct  237  51 

Postage  on  the  Alumnus  .. .....  132  50 

Postage  on  News-Letter  .....  10  03 

Printing  the  Alumnus 1449  41 

Engravings ...  ...  74  73 

Printing  the  News-Letter 318  81 

General  printing.  ...  42  48 

Error  in  voucher  No.  197  last 

year,  printing  acct ...  1 00 

Salary  acct - 1150  00 

Traveling  expense.  . 82  50 

Commencement  expense 26  00 

Bills  payable..  . . 200  (X) 

Interest  ....~ 110  34 

Catalogue  revision  expense  241  47 

Assistance  on  News-Letter 

editing  . ...  95  20 

Advertising  (Cash  payment  on 
transactions  in  which  mdse, 
was  purchased  for  part  cash 
and  part  advertising,  and 

then  re-sold).  147  50 

Reading  room  expense ...  32  96 

Fixtures  (Gift  acct.)  129  50 

Freight  and  express 10  64 

Insurance  3 00 

Miscellaneous  .....  52  62 


$4954  46 

•Since  the  above  was  written,  an  additional 
sum  of  $24  has  been  received  from  Dr.  Willson. 


Cash  in  Endowment  Fund 2706  30 

Bonds  in  Endowment  Fund 4040  00 

Cash,  available  20  30 


$11,721  06 

The  assets  of  the  Alumni  Association 
are:— 

Advertising  accts $405  00 

Annual  memberships  (Est.  the 

same  as  last  yr.)  300  00 

Endowment  memberships 

(Est.  the  same  as  last  yr.)....  825  00 

Mdse,  and  fixtures 975  60 

Cash  and  bonds  on  hand  6766  60 

Interest  due  by  July  1 95  00 

Due  from  University  of  Michi- 
gan— 

For  advertising,  and  printing 

News-Letter 125  00 

For  editing  News- Letter. ...»  75  00 

For  cataloguing .....  250  00 


$9817  20 

The  liabilities  of  the  Association  are: — 

Bills  payable  475  00 

Interest  due  on  same 9 50 

Estimated  expense  of  last  two 

numbers  of  Alumnus 350  00 

Estimated  expense  for  bal- 
ance of  catalogue  work..  250  00 

Secretary’s  salary  to  end  of 

year's  contract 300  00 

General  printing  bill.. 80  00 

Stenographer's  services  to  July 

10  50  00 

Neu'S- Letter  printing  bills 60  00 


Total $1574  50 

Endowment  Fund,  ca*h  2706  30 

Endowment  Fund,  bonds ...  4040  00 


$8320  80 


Balance $1496  40 


Shirlky  W.  Smith. 

General  Secretary 


Auditing  Committee's  Report 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  July  2,  1902. 
Messrs.  Bunker,  Prettvman,  and  Drake, 
Auditing  Committee  of  The  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Gkntlkmbn: — At  your  request  I have 
examined  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the 
officers  of  your  association,  and  find  that 
they  agree,  and  that  the  statement  of 
accounts  rendered  by  Secretary  S.  W. 
Smith  in  his  report  is  correct.  The  bal- 
ance of  cash  called  for  by  the  report  is 
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in  the  possession  of  Treasurer  Soule  of 
the  University. 

Respectfully, 

D.  W.  Springer 


Ann  Arbor,  July  2,  1902. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

GKNTLKMKN:—The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 


[July 

Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  15,  1902,  having  em- 
ployed Mr.  D.  W.  Springer  to  make  an 
examination  of  said  accounts  and  to  cer- 
tify the  same,  herewith  submits  the  re- 
port of  said  D.  W.  Springer  and  hereby 
approves  said  report  and  adopts  it  as  its 
own. 

RobT.  E.  Bunker, 

Joseph  H.  Drake, 

Horace  G.  Prrttyman, 

Committee 


To  the  Alumni:— 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  make  suggestions  for'lhe  conducting  of  the 
Alumnus  during  1902-1903.  Plans  for  the  coming  year's  magazine  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  early  summer,  and  any  suggestions  that  may  be  offered  will, 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  editor,  even  though  he  may  not  find  it  possible  to 
act  in  accordance  with  all.  What  subjects  would  be  of  special  interest?  Do 
you  know  any  alumnus  specially  fitted  to  write  well  on  any  special  subject? 

It  is  planned  to  continue  the  issue  of  special  numbers,  as  in  1901-1902,  and 
among  these  special  issues  will  probably  be  an  Athletic  number,  a Dental  num- 
ber, an  Engineer's  number,  and  a number  devoted  to  the  University  in  the  Civil 
War. 

If  you  have  a good  idea  for  Volume  IX,  make  it  known. 

Address,  Shirley  W.  Smith.  Editor, 

University  hall, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Athletics 

CHICAGO  VS.  MICHIGAN 

By  a single  score  Chicago  took  the 
third  game  of  the  series  from  Michigan 
June  7.  In  the  eighth  Chicago  was 
ahead  with  a score  of  6 to  3.  But  in  that 
inning  Michigan  made  four  runs  and 
took  the  lead.  The  fatal  ninth,  how- 
ever, changed  conditions,  and  the  Ma- 
roons won  out. 

In  the  eighth  Killian  reached  first  by 
reason  of  Sunderland’s  failure  to  cover 
the  base.  Corrigan  walked,  and  then, 
after  Roche’s  out  to  center,  Snow 
singled,  and  Stripp  followed  with  a two- 
bagger.  In  fielding  the  ball  Rooney 
threw  over  Smith’s  head  and  let  Stripp 
in,  clearing  the  bases.  Chicago  scored 
her  winning  runs  in  the  ninth  on  a sin- 
gle by  Merrifield,  who  was  brought  in  by 
a three-bagger  by  Place.  Place  scored 
on  a passed  ball,  and  the  game  was 
Chicago's,  as  Michigan  failed  to  score  in 
her  half. 


The  score : — 


CHICAGO 


R H 

Place,  U 2 1 

Sloan,  cf 1 0 

Sunderland,  lb  ..1  0 

Harper,  c ... . 2 1 

Smith,  3b 1 2 

Patrick,  sa  ......  0 0 

Rooney,  2b  0 0 

ElUworth,  p 0 I 

Howe,  p 0 2 

Merrifield,  rf._ ...........  1 1 


o 

2 

2 

13 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


A S 

0 0 
0 1 
1 2 
0 0 
2 1 
3 2 

3 1 

4 0 
1 0 
1 1 


Total 8 8 27  15  S 

MICHIGAN 


Roche,  ri 

Snow.  If ...... 

Stripp,  lb  ......... 

Utley,  cf 

Redden,  c .... 

Campbell,  2b 

Sch  lappacaMe.  3b 

Killian,  sa 

Corrigan,  p . . .. 

Total 


R n O A E 

113  0 1 

12  2 0 0 

1 1 11  21 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 111 

113  3 1 

0 13  0 1 

113  4 1 

2 116  0 

7 8 27  16  6 


Inning*  ............  123456789 

Michigan 00002  104  0—7 

Chicago..............  100301  10  2—6 
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Two- base  hit  — Stripp.  Three-base  hits—  . 
Campbell,  Place.  Stolen  bases— Roche  2.  Utley. 
Redden.  Place,  Harper  2.  Merrifield.  Lclt  on 
bases— Michigan  11.  Chicago  4.  Innings  pitched 
-By  Ellsworth  5.  by  Howe  4.  Hits— Off  Ells- 
worth 4.  off  llowe  4.  Hit  by  pitched  ball— By 
Ellsworth  1,  by  Howe  1.  Bases  on  balls — Off 
Corrigan  2.  off  Ellsworth  2,  off  Howe  3.  Passed 
balls— Redden  2.  Struck  out— By  Corrigan  2.  by 
Howe  3.  Time— 2:15.  Attendance— 700.  Um- 
pire—Stein. 

CORNELL  VS.  MICHIGAN 

Cornell  defeated  Michigan  in  the  first 
of  the  two  western  games,  June  13,  by  a 
score  of  5 to  2.  The  visitors  played  a 
steadier  and  more  spirited  game,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  accidental  circum- 
stances would  have  made  a large  score. 
Two  of  her  men  turned  their  ankles 
while  running  bases,  and  with  difficulty 
continued  in  the  game.  In  the  first 
they  were  kept  from  scoring  by  a pecu- 
liar circumstance.  Lewis  drove  a hard 
grounder,  which  struck  Utley’s  shin 
and  rebounded  to  Redden,  who  caught 
it  and  put  out  Brewster  as  he  was  trying 
to  score.  Michigan  played  a better  game 
than  for  some  time,  but  the  play  was 
marred  by  errors  by  Stripp,  Schiappa- 
casse,  and  Campbell. 

Cornell  was  the  first  to  score,  getting 
in  two  runs  in  the  fourth  on  two  errors, 
a base  on  balls,  and  a sacrifice  hit.  A 
three-base  hit  and  a stolen  base,  netted 
two  more  in  the  next  inning;  and  three 
singles  in  the  sixth  gave  her  her  last  run. 
Michigan  did  not  get  within  speaking 
distance  until  the  seventh,  and  then 
scored  her  two  runs  on  a base  on  balls, 
two  singles,  and  a wild  pitch. 

The  score : — 

CORNELL 


K 

H 

o 

A 

F. 

Brewster,  1(  . 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Brown,  2b 

0 

I 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

I 

3 

I 

Whinnery,  c . .. 

....  2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Bristol,  ef  

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Ferguson.  lb 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

Drake,  rf 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Costello.  3b  . . _ 

...  0 

0 

2 

1 

G 

Chase,  p 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Total  

5 

7 

27 

13 

1 

MICHIGAN 

K 

H 

o 

A 

K 

Roche,  rf  

. - 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Magee,  lb 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

Snow.  If - 

...  0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Utley,  p ..  

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Stripp.  cf  

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Redden,  c . .... 

...  1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Campbell.  2b 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

Schiappacasse.  3b 

...  0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

Killian,  ss  

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Total 

2 

6 

27 

15 

4 

Innings  

.12  3 4 

5 

«S  7 

4 

9 

Michigan 

0 0 0 0 

u 

0 2 

0 

0-2 

Cornell 

.0  0 0 2 

1 0 

0 

0—5 

Sacrifice  hits  — Brown.  Ferguson.  Double 
play*—  Utley.  Campbell,  and  McGee;  Brown 
and  Ferguson.  Stolen  base - Lewis.  Left  on 
bases— Michigan  4;  Cornell  7.  Struck  out— By 
Utley  1.  by  Chase  2.  Wild  pitch- Chase.  Time— 
1:40.  Attendance— 500.  Umpire -Grogan 


CORNELL  VS.  MICHIGAN 

Before  two  thousand  five  hundred  of 
Toledo’s  society  people,  June  14,  Michi- 
gan successfully  closed  the  most  unsuc- 
cessful baseball  season  she  has  experi- 
enced in  years.  Though  Michigan  made 
three  errors,  the  team  showed  up  in  better 
form  than  any  time  this  season,  and  sup- 
ported Corrigan’s  steady  pitching  in 
good  style.  The  victory,  however, 
should  be  attributed  to  Neil  Snow,  who 
was  responsible  for  six  of  Michigan’s 
seven  runs.  Twice  he  cleared  the  bases. 
Once  with  a man  on  first  he  made  a long 
single  which,  with  two  bad  throws, 
netted  two  runs.  Again,  in  the  second, 
with  the  bases  full,  he  slammed  one 
up  against  the  fence  for  three  bases, 
scoring  himself  on  Brewster’s  poor 
throw.  In  the  fifth  he  got  a single,  and 
in  the  seventh  he  put  another  against 
the  fence  for  two  sacks.  Besides  his  hit- 
ting, he  made  a pretty  catch,  for  which 
he  was  loudly  applauded,  of  Brew’ster’s 
foul  against  tne  fence.  It  was  certainly 
a fitting  close  to  the  career  of  America’s 
greatest  athlete. 

For  Cornell,  Brewster  made  four  hits, 
two  of  which  were  for  two  bases.  Chase, 
the  same  man  who  pitched  so  well  Fri- 
day, deserves  credit.  In  the  seven  and 
a half  innings  he  pitched  Michigan  was 
able  to  secure  but  four  hits  and  not  a 
single  run. 

The  game  started  by  Brewster’s  two- 
base  hit.  Brown  advanced  him  to  third 
with  a sacrifice,  but  he  was  nipped  at 
the  plate,  when  Costello  hit  to  Corri- 
gan. 

Roche,  Michigan’s  first  man  up,  was 
hit.  Snow's  single  and  two  wild  throws 
in  fielding  the  ball  scored  both  of  the 
runners.  Utley  singled,  but  was  caught 
trying  to  stretch  his  hit  into  a double. 
McGee  drew  a pass,  but  Campbell  and 
Redden  failed  to  hit. 

Cornell  evened  the  score  in  her  half 
of  the  second.  After  Ferguson  struck 
out,  Drake  singled  and  G.  Costello  drew 
four  wide  ones.  Henderson  dampened 
the  atdor  of  the  Cornell  alumni  by  fan- 
ning, but  Brewster  came  to  the  rescue 
with  his  second  two-base  hit.  scoring 
Drake  and  Costello.  Brown  flew  out  to 
Utley. 

Killian,  the  first  man  up  in  Michi- 
gan’s half,  walked.  Shiappacasse  and 
Corrigan  each  singled,  filling  the  bases. 
Then  Roche  sent  a slow  one  down  to  A. 
Costello,  which  he  handled  so  poorly 
that  Killian  scored  and  Roche  reached 
first.  Michigan’s  supporters  raised  a 
mighty  yell  when  Snow  came  to  bat  and 
cleared  the  bases  with  a three-bagger, 
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scoring  himself  on  Brewster’s  high 
throw.  Just  about  this  time  Hugh  Jen- 
nings, Cornell’s  coach,  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  Henderson  was  getting  a suc- 
cession of  jolts  which  do  not  win  ball 
games;  so  he  substituted  Chase.  Chase’s 
first  effort  gave  Utley  a base  on  balls, 
but  the  captain  was  doubled  up  on  Mc- 
Gee’s hit  to  third.  Campbell  flew  out. 
This  ended  the  scoring  for  Michigan, 
but  the  first  two  innings  proved  enough 
to  win  the  game. 

In  the  sixth,  after  Bristol  was  retired, 
Ferguson  hit,  and  reached  second  when 
Drake  was  given  his  base.  Ferguson 
took  third  on  the  play  to  retire  Drake  at 
second,  and  scored  on  McGee’s  error. 
The  last  run  was  scored  in  the  seventh 
when  Brewster  singled  and  was  downed 
at  second,  Brown  taking  first  on  the 
play  and  going  to  second  when  Brews- 
ter’s interference  caused  Killian  to  throw 
wild  to  first.  Brown  scored  a moment 
later  on  A.  Costello’s  two-base  hit. 

For  a time  things  looked  dubious  in 
the  ninth,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
past  few  games.  Chase  proved  an  easy 
out,  but  Brewster  singled.  Corrigan 
was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion, 
striking  Brown  out  and  after  Costello 
singled,  making  Captain  Whinnery  send 
an  easy  one  to  right  field. 

The  score:  — 

MICHIGAN 


Roche,  rf 

Snow,  if 

Utley,  cf 

McGee,  lb 

Campbell.  2b 

Redden. c 

Killian,  ss 

Schinppacasse.  3b 
Corrignn,  p 


k H o A E 
2 0 2 0 0 
2 4 10  0 
0 13  0 0 
0 0 11  0 I 
0 0 14  0 
0 2 5 4 0 
10  15  1 
112  11 
11110 


Total 


9 27  15  3 


Brewster.  If 
Brown.  2b.. 

A Costello,  ss 
Whinner)',  c 

Bristol,  cf 

Ferguson.  lb. 

Drake,  rf 

G.  Costello.  3b 
Henderson,  p 
Chase,  p 


CORNELL 

K 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

...  . 0 
...  0 


II  O A 

4 3 2 

0 5 3 

2 0 2 

1 2 0 

0 1 0 

1 10  1 

2 0 0 

1 1 1 

0 0 0 

0 2 2 


2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total  ...  „ 4 11  24  11  4 

Innings  123456789 

Michigan  ..2  5 0 0 0 0 0 0 *— 7 

Cornell  ...  0 2 0 0 0 1 1 0 0—4 


Left  on  bases  — Michigan  4.  Cornell  8.  Two- 
base  hits — Snow,  Brewster  2.  A.  Costello.  Three- 
base  hit— Snow.  Sacrifice  hit— Brown.  Stolen 
base -Whinnery.  Double  piny  — G,  Costello. 
Brown,  and  Ferguson.  Struck  out— By  Corrigan 
4.  by  Henderson  2.  1’assed  ball — Redden.  Bases 
on  balls- Off  Corrigan  2.  off  Henderson  3.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball— By  Henderson  1,  by  Chase  1. 
Time — 1:55.  Umpire— Grogan. 


The  game  at  Toledo  demonstrated  that 
baseball  and  football  games  can  meet 
financial  success  in  other  cities  besides 
Detroit.  In  spite  of  threatening  weath- 
er, over  two  thousand  five  hundred  at- 
tended. With  an  annual  game  assured, 
the  management  could  well  expect  a 
crowd  of  three  or  four  thousand  people. 

Another  feature  which  must  have  been 
a revelation  to  the  Michigan  athletes 
who  have  played  on  the  team  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  the  enthusiasm  and  cor- 
diality they  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
resident  alumni  of  Cornell  and  Michi- 
gan. In  the  evening  the  joint  com- 
mittees of  the  two  universities  arranged 
an  old-fashioned  smoker  at  the  Uni- 
versity club,  the  kind  that  makes  one 
feel  glad  he  came — the  kind  where  buoy- 
ant good  fellowship  reigns. 

To  the  following  joint  committee  who 
so  successfully  made  the  arrangements 
for  the  game,  the  sincerest  thanks  are 
due- 

Cornell  alumni:  W.  J.  Sherman,  F. 

S.  Macomber,  andW.  A.  Clarke. 

Michigan  alumni:  H.  H.  Rodman, 

John  S.  Pratt,  M.  S.  Dodd,  N.  D.  Coch- 
rane. Fred  Geddes,  and  Barton  Smith. 

CAPTAIN  UTLEY — BASEBALL,  1903 
The  team  has  unanimously  re-elect- 
ed “Jerry”  Utley  as  captain  of  next 
next  year’s  nine.  It  is  an  honor  well 
deserved  by  Michigan's  conscientious 
crack  pitcher. 

CAPTAIN  WEEKS— FOOTBALL,  1902 
As  a result  of  the  serious  illness  of 
Captain  Bruce  Shorts,  the  Varsity  foot- 
ball team  was  compelled  to  select  a new 
leader  for  the  coming  year.  With  unan- 
imity their  choice  fell  upon  Harrison  S. 
Weeks,  who  so  ably  played  the  quarter- 
back position  the  past  season.  That  he 
is  fully  qualified  for  the  place  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  presentation  to  him  last 
winter  of  the  ” Carrow  cup”  for  the 
best  all-round  service  to  the  team.  Last 
year  was  his  first  year  on  the  Varsity. 
He  played  sub-quarter  the  year  before. 
He  returns  in  the  fall  for  a post- 
graduate law  course. 

CAPTAIN  ROBINSON — TRACK,  1903 
John  Robinson,  *03,  was  elected  cap- 
tain  for  next  year’s  track  team.  He  has 
seen  service  in  three  teams,  last  year 
winning  the  western  inter-collegiate 
shot-put.  This  year  he  failed  to  qualify 
in  that  event,  hut  as  he  was  qualifying 
in  the  hurdles  he  fell  and  so  badly 
twisted  his  knee  as  to  keep  him  on 
crutches  for  several  weeks  to  come.  He 
is  a man  who  thoroughly  understands 
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the  work,  and  above  all  hds  the  con- 
fidence and  friendship  of  the  entire 
track  squad. 

LOVING  CUP  TO  FITZPATRICK 
At  the  time  the  annual  track  team 
picture  was  taken,  the  team  presented 
Coach  Fitzpatrick  with  a handsome 
gold  and  silver  loving  cup. 


University  News 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  Shirley  W. 
Smith,  *97.  University  Editor.  By  action  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  it  is  made  an  official  record  of 
the  University. 

APPOINTMENTS  TO  TRAC1I 
Through  the  teachers’  appointment 
committee  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, the  following  graduates  of 
the  University  have  recently  secured 
positions  to  teach,  as  stated  below.  In- 
cluded in  the  list  are  one  or  two  non  - 
graduates. 

Willis  T.  Bishop,  St  Johns,  Mich., 
superintendent ; Amy  L.  Broome, 
Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  Latin  and  German; 
Clifford  B.  Upton,  Horace  Mann  School, 
New  York  City,  mathematics;  Arietta 
L.  Warren,  normal  school,  Madison,  S. 
D.,  dean;  Reuben  L.  Nye,  Traverse 
City,  Mich.,  principal;  Fannie  L. 
Young,  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  English; 
Grace  G.  Begle,  Traverse  City,  Mich., 
Latin;  John  A.  Doelle,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  principal;  Orel  S.  Groner, 
Grand  Island  College,  Neb.,  science; 
Alta  B.  Chase,  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 
mathematics;  Roy  R.  Peck,  Joliet,  111., 
Spanish  and  French;  Lemuel  G.  Hol- 
brook, Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
Mich.,  instructor  in  physics;  Lena  L. 
Morey,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Latin;  Clara 
J.  Allison,  Hastings,  Mich.,  Latin  and 
German;  Bella  J.  Walker,  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  principal  and  English;  Carl  H. 
McLean,  Schoolcraft,  Mich,  superin- 
tendent; Bessie  L.  Barber,  Charlotte, 
Mich.,  English  and  Latin;  Ralph  V.  D. 
Magoffin,  Marietta  College,  O.,  Latin, 
German,  and  athletics;  Carey  H.  Con- 
ley, Jackson,  Mich.,  mathematics;  Edith 

L.  Scheurman,  Paw  Paw,  Mich., 
science;  Jesse  W.  C.  Brown,  Buchanan, 
Mich.,  principal ; Henry  J.  Richmond, 
Manistique,  Mich.,  principal;  Carrie 
A.  Barber,  Hudson,  Mich.,  principal; 
Harriett  A.  Hurrey,  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  German  and  French;  Elliott  T. 
Austin,  Streator,  111.,  principal;  Jessie 

M.  Robertson,  Petoskey,  Mich.,  Latin 
and  German;  Livia  A.  Moore,  Republic, 
Mich.,  Latin  and  history;  Alvin  N. 
Cody,  Flint,  Mich.,  principal;  Lulu  R. 


Holt,  Kalkaska,  Mich,  principal;  Mar- 
garet P.  Murrell,  Tuskegee,  Ala.  (Book- 
er T.  Washington’s  school),  English 
and  mathematics;  Walter  T.  Fishleigh, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  mathematics;  Es- 
tus  E.  Webster,  Jacksonville,  111.,  super- 
intendent; Harry  M.  Limbach,  Blees 
Military  Academy,  Macon,  Mo.,  physics; 
Charles  H.  Sisam,  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  fellowship  in  mathematics;  Selma 
Gilday,  Monroe,  Mich.,  German  and 
algebra;  Estelle  C.  Jemiey,  Dowagiac, 
Mich.,  English  and  history;  Ruth  M. 
Sinclair,  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  principal; 
Ida  E.  Roberts,  South  Haven,  Mich., 
general;  Victor  D.  Hawkins,  Chicago 
University  School,  Chicago,  physics; 
Mattie  L.  Waterman,  White  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Latin  and  German;  Helen  L. 
Bishop,  Rockford  College,  Rockford, 
111.,  Latin;  Edwin  N.  Brown,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  professor 
of  pedagogy;  Mary  L.  Dennis,  School- 
craft, Mich.,  English  and  history;  Anna 
McOmber,  Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  general; 
Nora  F.  Dake,  Dexter,  Mich.,  English 
and  history;  Carl  K.  Rix,  Petersburg, 
Mich.,  superintendent. 

POSITIONS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY 

The  demand  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises for  men  having  a knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  illustrated  somewhat  by 
the  number  of  young  men  who  are 
yearly  going  from  college  to  take  posi- 
tions as  chemists.  The  following  stu- 
dents who  have  during  the  past  year 
been  pursuing  advanced  work  in  the 
department  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  have  already,  through 
the  aid  of  the  department,  secured  po- 
sitions as  stated  below. 

Lucius  E.  Allen,  Crescent  Portland 
Cement  Compauy,  Wampum,  Pa.;  John 
A.  Bennett,  Central  City  Soap  Company, 
Jackson,  Mich. ; Henry  W.  Berger  and 
William  B.  Cady.Peninsular  Portland  Ce- 
ment Company,  Cement  City,  Mich.; 
Harry  E.  Douglass,  Portland  Cement 
Company,  Alpena,  Mich. ; Henri  P.  de 
Pont,  Illinois  Stedl  Company,  Joliet, 
111.;  Harry  Gerber,  tannery,  Fremont, 
Mich.;  Arthur  K.  Hanchett,  Michigan 
Heater  Company,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Martin  Hanson,  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company,  New  York  City;  Harrison  E. 
Howe,  Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
Crosswell,  Mich.;  Louis  T.  Hogrefe, 
Food  Specialty  Company,  Detroit; 
Linus  E.  Kimmel,  Wolverine  Portland 
Cement  Company,  Coldwater,  Mich.; 
Max  E.  Mueller,  appointed  to  Gas  En- 
gineering Fellowship,  University  of 
Michigan;  Claude  F.  Peck,  Parke, 
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Davis  & Co.,  Detroit;  Emmet  Rowe, 
Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
Crosswell;  Arthur  G.  Smith,  Dickman 
& McKenzie,  Analytical  Chemists, 
Chicago;  Alva  P.  Traver,  Grand  Rapids 
Gas  Light  Company,  Grand  Rapids; 
Oscar  W.  Voedisch,  Chidlow  Institute 
of  Baking  and  Milling  Technology, 
Chicago. 

THK  WORK  OF  THE  DENTAL  CLINICS 

The  eighty  members  of  the  senior 
class  in  the  dental  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  have  during  the 
past  year  treated  more  than  one  thous- 
and six  hundred  patients  in  the  operat- 
ing clinics.  The  work  accomplished  in- 
cluded about  five  thousand  gold  fillings 
and  about  a thousand  fillings  of  other 
material.  There  has  been  less  extraction 
of  teeth  than  in  former  years,  as  broken 
and  decayed  te*:th  have  been  more  uti- 
lized for  the  basis  of  artificial  substitutes 
than  before.  The  prosthetic  depart- 
ment has  treated  five  hundred  patients, 
a greater  number  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

STATU  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Physician  and 
Surgeon , Dr.  George  Dock,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
states  certain  reasons  why  there  should 
be  a hospital  for  consumptives  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  hospitals. 

Every  hospital  has  frequent  applica- 
tions from  tuberculous  patients  for  ad- 
mission and  treatment,  and  such  cases 
can  be  treated  with  benefit  to  the  tuber- 
culous persons  and  without  great  dan- 
ger to  the  other  patients.  Yet  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  most  benefit  to 
consumptives,  with  absolutely  no  danger 
or  annoyance  to  other  patients,  can  be 
secured  only  in  a hospital  solely  for  the 
former. 

Such  hospitals  should  not  be  restricted 
to  incipient  cases  only,  since  many 
cases  which  seem  far  advanced  will  re- 
spond to  the  proper  treatment.  More- 
over, the  chronic  cases  involve  very 
serious  risks  to  the  public. 

Tuberculosis  is  a disease  that  re- 
quires special  care,  with  fresh  air, 
food,  rest,  and  exercise  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  This  at  pres- 
ent often  necessitates  an  extended  and 
expensive  stay  in  a sanitarium.  Thus  the 
classes  of  smaller  means  are  rarely  able 
to  secure  the  treatment  most  needed. 
A state  hospital  would  prove  a great 
boon  to  the  many  who  now  need  it,  and 
by  its  educational  training  to  the  pa- 
tient in  the  proper  and  safe  disposition 


of  his  sputum  as  well  as  by  its  return  of 
many  wage-earning  persons  to  health, 
would  prove  a benefit  to  the  public  at 
large. 

Statistics  have  shown  that  about  sev- 
enty per  cent  of  the  incipient  cases 
treatea  in  such  hospitals  are  able  to  re- 
turn to  work  as  recovered. 

Finally  the  special  advantage  of  hav- 
ing such  a hospital  in  connection  with 
the  University  is  seen  in  the  training 
that  medical  students,  and  the  members 
of  the  profession  taking  post-graduate 
work,  would  receive  in  methods  of  com- 
bating the  disease,  and  in  the  new  and 
more  effective  methods  that  might,  as  a 
result  of  study,  be  discovered. 

A bill  introduced,  but  not  passed,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Michigan  legisla- 
ture, provided  for  a hospital  for  incipi- 
ent cases  of  consumptives.  But  some- 
thing more  is  required  than  treatment 
for  such  cases  only. 

SENIOR  ELECTED  TO  FELLOWSHIP 

Charles  H.  Sisam,  of  this  year’s  grad- 
uating class  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, has  been  elected  to  a University 
fellowship  in  mathematics  at  Cornell 
University  for  the  year  1902-1903,  with 
a stipend  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

“THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  TRAINING 
IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING’ * 

Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  professor  of 
elocution  and  oratory  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  address 
that  body  at  Minneapolis  in  July, 
and  has  chosen  as  his  subject:  “The 
Educational  Value  of  Training  in  Public 
Speaking.”  He  will  also  preside  over 
the  English  section  and  direct  the  dis- 
cussion toward  “Spoken  English.” 

REGENT  BARBOUR 

Levi  L.  Barbour,  ’63’65 /,  was  appointed, 
June  13,  regent  of  the  University,  to 
succeed  Eli  R.  Sutton,  resigned.  Mr. 
Barbour  is  a Detroit  lawyer  of  ample  for- 
tune, who  has  served  before  as  regent, 
and  whose  generosity  to  the  University 
is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  Bar- 
bour gymnasium. 

“human  nature  and  the  social 

ORDER” 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Cooley,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  in  the  press  with  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons  a four  hundred  page 
book,  entitled  “Human  Nature  and.  the 
Social  Order.”  It  is  not  a text  book, 
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though  the  study  of  human  nature 
as  the  foundation  of  society,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  useful  to  teachers  of 
sociology. 

The  standpoint  is  psychological,  as 
contrasted  with  the  more  materialistic 
sociology  of  Spencer  and  his  school. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  very 
concrete  throughout,  every  principle 
being  amply  illustrated  by  facts,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  personal  observations 
of  the  author.  It  will  be  especially  in- 
teresting to  those  studying  the  psychol- 
ogy of  education,  to  the  public  who  are 
interested  in  social  and  ethical  problems, 
to  students  of  sociology  and  psychology, 
and  to  those  interested  in  the  mental 
and  social  development  of  children. 

One  of  the  leading  projpositions  in  the 
work  is  that  Society  and  the  Individual 
are  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  that  there 
is  no  real  separation  between  them,  that 
what  seems  separation  is  all  a matter  of 
the  point  of  view.  A separate  individ- 
ual is  an  abstraction  unknown  to  expe- 
rience, and  so  likewise  is  society  when 
regarded  as  something  apart  from  indi- 
viduals. The  real  thing  is  Human  Life, 
which  may  be  regarded  either  in  the 
individual  or  social  aspect,  but  which  is 
always  as  a matter  of  fact,  both  individ- 
ual and  general.  In  other  words,  Society 
and  the  Individual  do  not  denote  sep- 
arate phenomena,  but  are  simply  col- 
lective and  distributive  aspects  of  the 
same  thing. 

Society  is  essentially  a mental  fact, 
and  must  be  studied  primarily  in  the 
imagination.  Each  man’s  imagination 
regarded  as  a mass  of  personal  impres- 
sions worked  up  into  a living,  growing 
whole,  is  a special  phase  of  society; 
while  Mind,  or  Imagination  as  a whole, 

— that  is,  human  thought  considered  in 
the  largest  way  as  having  a growth  and 
organization  extending  throughout  the 
ages— is  the  locus  of  society  in  the  widest 
possible  sense. 


Alumni 

Tiik  Alumnus  is  dependent  for  the  reports  of 
various  alumni  meetings  upon  the  secretaries 
of  the  local  associations,  or  others  who  are  in 
position  to  send  accounts  of  such  gathering*. 

’93  IN  1903  IN  SPITS  OF  ’94 
The  letter  of  ’94  in  the  May  Alumnus 
has  failed  to  scare  at  least  one  ’93  man. 
The  letter  below  was  not  intended  for 
publication.  Its  writer’s  name  is  not 
given,  but  no  one  who  knows  the  per- 
sonnel of  ’93  will  have  in  doubt  the  iden- 
tity of  its  writer. 

“Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Enclosed  find 

check  for  alumni  pledge,  as  per  re- 
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versed  bill.  Trust  you  will  have  a 
good  Commencement  this  year.  Wish 
I were  to  be  on  hand,  but  am  saving 
my  shekels,  oboli,  denarii,  and  spon- 
dulix  for  next  year,  when  ‘the  greatest 
class  the  University  ever  had’  has  its 
decennial  reunion.  Saw  the  scurrilous 
jeremiad  in  the  last  Alumnus  from  some 
short  sports  of  '94,  announcing  their 
defi;  so  trust  you  will  see  that  ninety- 
three  is  treated  right.  What  they  do 
to  us  next  June  equals  minus  0,  and  if 
things  go  right  you  can  look  for  a ‘rough 
house’  when  ’93  hits  the  municipality. 
If  newspaper  reports  are  true,  and  the 
reported  ban  on  nocturnal  warbling  in 
these,  alas!  degenerate  days  is  not  lifted 
ere  then,  I look  for  a ‘full  house’  when 
*93  gets  busy. 

“Yours, 

’93.” 

REUNION  OF  ENGINEERING  ALUMNI  IN 
CHICAGO 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Chicago 
Engineering  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  held  at  the 
Union  Restaurant.  Chicago,  on  the 
evening  of  May  3l.  About  sixty  were 
present  including  representatives  from 
classes  of  ’74  to  ’Ul,  and  Professors  Mor- 
timer E.  Cooley  and  Herbert  C.  Sadler 
of  Ann  Arbor. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  George  M. 
Wisner,  ’92^,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, George  A.  Damon,  ’95*’,  presided. 
Several  of  the  boys  had  attended,  the 
conference  track  meet  ai  Marshall  Field 
in  the  afternoon,  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  called  upon  to  announce  the 
results.  The  announcement  made  by 
Frank  Trott,  ’99*’,  that  Michigan  had 
won  the  meet  easily  was  enthusiastically 
received  with  the  Michigan  yell. 

Letters  of  regret  from  Professors 
Charles  E.  Greene,  Charles  S.  Denison, 
Henry  S.  Carhart,  Joseph  B.  Davis. 
Alexander  Ziwet, Wiliam  H.  Pettee,  and 
Clarence  G.  Wrentmore,  were  read. 
Professor  Greene,  who  was  detained  by 
ill  health,  wrote  a very  interesting  letter 
concerning  the  new  engineering  build- 
ing. and  the  increased  attendance  in 
the  department. 

No  formal  program  was  carried  out 
but  several  ot  the  older  alumni  were 
called  upon  to  speak  of  the  opportuni- 
ties in  the  engineering  field.  C.  G. 
Atkins,  ’ 93e , responded  on  behalf  of  the 
electrical  engineers,  Robert  P.  Lament. 
’91f,  on  that  of  the  civil  and  mechan- 
ical engineers. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  evening  proved 
to  be  a talk  on  several  topics  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Cooley.  He  began  by  tracing 
the  work  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
field  from  the  time  he  came  to  Ann 
Arbor,  twenty-one  years  ago,  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  he  drew  from  his  own 
experience  many  pertinent  conclusions 
of  benefit  to  the  voung  engineer.  Hia 
fund  of  stories  ancf  anecdotes  was  drawn 
upon  to  the  delight  of  his  former  stu- 
dents. He  spoke  at  some  length  of  the 
new  engineering  building,  describing  in 
detail  the  mechanical  features  that  it  is 
hoped  will  be  provided.  With  the  nec- 
essary appropriation  the  department  will 
have  facilities  for  carrying  on  research 
and  development  in  the  fields  of  com- 
pressed air,  refrigeration,  the  testing  of 
materials,  gas  engineering,  hydraulic 
work,  and  steam  engineering,  that  will 
surpass  those  of  any  other  technical 
school. 

Professor  Sadler  was  called  upon  and 
explained  the  experimental  ship  tank 
which  will  be  located  in  the  new  build- 
ing. He  spoke  very  entertainingly  of 
the  tank,  giving  its  dimensions  and  de- 
scribing the  method  of  building  and 
testing  ship  models.  This  tank  will  be 
the  only  oneof  its  kind  in  the  world  con- 
nected with  an  educational  institution. 
There  is  but  one  other  in  this  country, 
that  owned  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 
Abroad  there  is  one  private  tank,  and 
four  or  five  others  maintained  by  differ- 
ent governments. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  at  the  close  of  his  remarks, 
Professor  Sadler  was  the  recipient  of 
the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  associ- 
ation on  the  securing  of  his  degree, 
Doctor  of  Science,  from  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. The  degree  was  conferred  last 
month  for  a thesis  sent  in  by  Professor 
Sadler  since  he  came  to  Michigan,  the 
examination  being  waived. 

After  brief  remarks  by  Levi  L.  Wheel- 
er, ’74*.  United  States  assistant  engineer 
at  Sterling,  111.,  the  meeting  was  declared 
adjourned,  George  A.  Damon,  *95**, 
having  been  chosen  as  president  of  the 
association  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  C. 
W.  Whitney,  '99*.  as  secretary.  Fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  those  present:  — 

Levi  L-  Wheeler,  ’74**,  asst.  eng.  U. 
S.  Eng.  Corps,  Sterling  111.;  John  C. 
Streng,  '84**,  asst,  eng.,  Hoover  & Ma- 
son, contracting  engs.,  1425  Old  Colony 
Bldg.,  Chicago;  Edwin  H.  Ehrtnan, 
*8 8*,  secy,  and  supt.  Walker  & Ehrman 
Mfg.  Co.,  127-29  W.  Washington  St., 
Chicago;  Herberts.  Crocker,  ‘89*,  first 
asst  to  mgr.  of  erection.  Am.  Bridge 
Co.,  1247  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago; 


George  B.  Springer,  '90**,  civ.  eng.  in 
charge  underground  enst.  Chicago  Ed- 
ison Co.,  139  Adams  St.,  Chicago; 
Dwight  B.  Cheever,  *91*,  96/,  patent  at- 
torney, 1612  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago; 
Clarence  E.  DePuy,  ’91*.  asst.  prof, 
mech.  eng.,  Lewis  Inst., 58  Warren  Ave., 
Chicago;  Robert  P.  Lamont,  ’91*,  mgr. 
Simplex  Ry.  Appliance  Co.,  507  Fisher 
Bldg.,  Chicago;  James  N.  Hatch,  *92*. 
supt.  enst.  U.  S.  Public  Bldgs.,  Main 
St.  and  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.; 
Walter  W.  Seymour,  *92*,  eng.  Am. 
Bridge  Co.,  1/0  VanBuren  St.,  Chicago; 
Chas.  G.  Atkins,  *93*,  consulting  eng  , 
1001  Monadnock  Blk..  Chicago;  How- 
ard M.  Cox,  *95*.  solicitor  of  patents, 
631  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago; 
George  A.  Damon,  *95*.  mg.  eng., 
Arnold  Electric  Power  Sta.  Co.,  1540 
Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Heman  B. 
Leonard,  *95*,  Instructor  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan Univ.,  Bloomington,  111.;  W.  A. 
Caldwell,  96*,  supt.  enst.  Standard  Un- 
derground Cable  Co.,  322  Rookery,  Chi- 
cago; Ben  C.  Rich,  *96*.  asst,  eng.. 
Lake  Michigan  Land  Co.,  Indiana  Har- 
bor, Ind.;  Franklin  V.  V.  Swan,  ’96*, 
teacher  manual  training,  Flint,  Mich. ; 
Emmons  Collins,  *97*.  pres.  Ideal  Mfg. 
Co.,  Canal  and  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago; 
Will>ert  S.  Drew,  *97*.  instructor,  Chi- 
cago Mauual  Training  School,  Michigan 
Ave.  and  12th  St.,  Chicago;  Elmer  D. 
Lyon,  ’97*,  dftsman.,  Whiting  Foundry 
Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  111.;  Emil  G. 
Struckman,  *97*,  mgr.  eng.  dept.,  Web- 
ter  Mfg.  Co.,  Western  Ave.  and  15th  St., 
Chicago ; Theodore  Vladimiroff,  ’97*,  dfts- 
man., Chicago  Edison  Co.,  139  Adams 
St.,  Chicago;  Roy  W.  Brown,  ’98*,  asst, 
supt.,  electric  dept.,  McGuire  Mfg.  Co., 
736  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago;  John 
A.  Elenbaas,  98*.  chief  dftsman  , Whit- 
ing Foundry  Equipment  Co..  Harvey, 
111.;  Edward  P.  Marsh,  '98*.  inspector 
car  dept.,  C.  & N.  W.  Ry.,  Oak  Park, 
111. ; Flugene  A.  Rummler,  ’98*.  solicitor 
of  patents,  Rummler  & Rummler,  1000 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Frank  N.  Sav- 
age, '98*,  asst.  civ.  eng.,  Chicago  Edi- 
son Co.,  139  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  Robert 
Steck,  ’98*,  asst.  supt.  Fire  Extinguisher 
Mfg.  Co.,  325  S.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago; 
Joseph  A.  Bursley,  *99*,  special  appren- 
tice Pennsylvania  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind; 
Ernest  Lunn,  *99*,  battery  expert,  Chi- 
cago Edison  Co..  6113  Madison  Ave., 
Chicago;  Clarence  W.  Noble,  *99*.  dfts- 
man., 2315  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago; 
James  H.  Sawyer,  *’90-93,  *’96- *98, 
dftsman.,  9969  Oak  Ave.,  Chicago; 
Frank  Trott,  ’99*,  estimator,  Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  111.;. 
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Clarence  W.  Whitney,  ’99*.  asso.  ed., 
Western  Electrician , 510  Marquette 

Bldg.,  Chicago;  Bertram  D.  Wilber, 
’99*.  asst,  state  inspector,  Central  Union 
Telephone  Co.,  Peoria,  111.;  Claude  K. 
Bentley,  '00*,  asst,  chief  dftsman., 
Whiting  Foundry  Equip.  Co.,  Harvey, 
111.;  Fred  A.  Bergbom,  ’00*,  dftsman., 
C.  & N.  W.  Rv.,La  Salle  & Lake  Sts  , 
Chicago;  Frerl  N.  Bradley,  ’00*,  dfts- 
man., C.  & N.  W.  Ry.,  208  Webster 
Ave.,  Chicago;  Carlos  C.  Cleverdon, 
’00*.  dftsman.,  Pearson  Machine  Co., 
39  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago;  Paul  A. 
Dratz,  ’00*,  Inspector,  Whiting  Foundry 
Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  111.;  Harry  D. 
Hartmg,  ’00*,  jr.  eng..  111.  & Miss. 
Canal,  Sterling,  111.;  Willy  Lehnartz, 
’00*,  dftsman.,  Allis  Chalmers  Co.,  553 
Jackson  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; Floyd  J. 
Page,  ’00*,  dftsman,  Whiting  Foundry 
Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  111.;  Richard 
W.  Range,  '00*,  dftsman.,  Shaw  Elec- 
tric Crane  Co.,  67  3d  St.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.;  Harry  M.  Sedgwick,  ’00*.  sec'y 
and  treas.,  S.  Wilks  Mfg.  Co.,  53-55  S. 
Clinton  St.,  Chicago;  Joseph  J.  Walser, 
’00*,  city  buyer,  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.,  16th  St.  and  Ashland  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago; Charles  M.  Waters,  ’00*,  jr.  eng., 
111.  & Miss.  Canal,  Sterling,  111.;  Jacob 
G.  Young,  '00*,  dftsman.,  Chicago 
Bridge  & Iron  Co.,  Chicago,  Albert  E. 
Bjork,  ’00*,  dftsman.,  Morava  Construc- 
tion Co.,  3297  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago; Hubert  W.  Carpenter,  ’01*,  dfts- 
man., Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Co., 
Harvey  111.,  Charles  G.  Leeson,  '01*, 
erecting  eng.,  Under  Feed  Stoker  Co., 
838  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago;  An- 
drew H.  McDougall,  *01*,  dftsman., 
Studebaker  Mfg.  Co.,  So.  Bend,  Ind. ; 
Walter  MacGregor,  ’01*,  dftsman.,  Whit- 
ing Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey, 
111.;  George  D.  McNaughton,  ’01*, 
bridge  inspector  for  Ralph  Modjeski, 
consulting  eng.  , 1742  Monadnock  Blk., 
Chicago;  Ernst  Steck,  ’01*.  dftsman., 
and  assist,  eng.,  Sargent  Co.,  59th  & 
Wallace  Sts.,  Chicago. 

Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  U.  S.  N.  A.  ’78, 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering, 
University  of  Michigan. 

Herbert  C.  SadleT,  Glasgow  ’93, 
professor  of  naval  architecture,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 


News  from  the  Classes 

’56 

Stephen  H.  Dodge,  m’52-’53,  has  been 
a jeweler  in  Ypsilanti  since  1861. 

’61 

Samuel  K.  Crawford,  ’61  tn,  practiced 


for  many  years  at  Monmouth,  111.,  and 
then  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  is 
now  living  at  440  Hermitage  Ave.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  was  surgeon  of  the 
50tli  Ohio  regiment,  and  afterwards  was 
advanced  to  be  chief  surgeon  of  the  di- 
vision Field  Hospital,  second  division, 
Twenty-third  Arm^  Corps.  Dr.  Craw- 
ford is  at  present  m poor  health,  being 
confined  to  the  house  from  the  effects  of 
a paralytic  stroke 

’70 

Franklin  L.  Allen,  ’70/,  may  be  ad-  • 
dressed  at  5142  Washington  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. 

’72 

George  W.  Allyn,  '72,  '78m,  has  been 
an  eye  and  ear  specialist  in  Pittsburg 
for  about  twenty  years.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Ophthalmologi- 
cal  Society.  Dr.  Allyn  is  also  interested 
in  photography  and  art,  and  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  secretary  and  mana- 
agtr  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  art, 
of  Pittsburg.  He  is  also  a lecturer  on 
the  history  of  architecture,  in  the  School 
of  Design  for  Women. 

’74 

John  T.  Michau,  ’74/,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  a lawyer  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  is  greatly  interested  in  archaeology, 
and  has  done  much  work  in  this  field. 
Among  the  lectures  which  he  has  pre- 
pared from  his  studies  and  travels,  are: 
“Greek  Art  and  the  Monuments  of 
Athens,”  “Travels  in  Classic  Lands,” 
“The  World’s  Enduring  Monuments,” 
and  the  “Monuments  of  Egypt.”  He 
is  now  preparing  for  another  journey  to 
Egypt,  there  to  pursue  his  work  still 
further. 

’75 

Professor  Rolla  C.  Carpenter,  '75*, 
professor  of  experimental  engineering 
at  Cornell  University,  has  an  illustrated 
article  in  Power  of  April,  entitled  “The 
Investigation  of  the  Penberthy  Boiler 
Explosion.”  A full  technical  account 
of  the  recent  disaster  in  Detroit  is  given. 
Professor  Carpenter  acted  for  the  Pen- 
berthy Injector  Company  and  Professor 
Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  for 
the  city  of  Detroit  in  making  investiga- 
tions to  determine  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion. 

’76 

The  report  ol  Alice  Williams,  secre- 
tary of  ’76,  has  been  published.  It 
forms  a booklet  of  about  twenty  pages. 
Besides  the  addresses  of  all  the 
living  members  Of  the  class  save  one 
who  could  not  be  found,  short  autobi- 
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ogTaphies  of  all  the  members  furnishing 
them  are  presented.  Miss  Williams’s 
address  is  Box  52,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

’77 

Alexander  C.  Maclean,  ’77 m,  is  a phy- 
sician and  surgeon  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
From  1890  to  1899  he  was  surgeon  to  St. 
Mark’s  Hospital. 

Edward  A.  Romig,  ’77 m,  has  just  re- 
turned to  the  Philippine  Islands  with  a 
commission  as  captain  and  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  Army. 

’78 

Harry  P.  Myrick,  '78,  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Sentinel  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Samuel  W.  Smith,  ’78/,  of  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  who  has  represented  his  district 
in  .Congress  since  1897,  has  just  been  re- 
nominated for  a fourth  term. 

’79 

William  H.  Murphy,  ’75-’77,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business  in  Detroit. 
Address,  30  Putnam  Ave. 

’80 

William  A.  Frost,  ’80 A,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Teeumseh,  Mich. 

Byron  S.  Waite,  '80,  who  has  for 
some  time  been  a member  of  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  bar,  has  just  been  appointed  to 
a United  States  appraiaership  in  New 
York  City. 

John  C.  Fleming,  ’80 tn,  has  been  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  Shirleysburg,  Pa.,  for 
the  past  twenty -two  years. 

John  H.  Hill,  ’80/,  is  practicing  law  in 
Duluth,  Minn.  Address,  316  Torrey 
Bldg. 

Christopher  C.  Holland,  ’80/,  is  a 
lawyer  and  clerk  in  the  Judge -Advocate 
General’s  office,  War  Department,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

George  W.  Tharp,  ’80/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Houston,  Tex. 

Charles  W.  Hitchcock,  ’80A.M.,  is  a 

hysician  and  surgeon  in  Detroit.  Ad- 

ress,  270  Wood  Ave.  He  was  as- 
sistant physician  of  the  Eastern  Michi- 
gan Asylum  from  1885  to  1886.  From 
1890  to  1895  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Michigan  State  Medical  Society. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Dean,  '80m, is  a physician 
at  Seattle,  Wash.  She  is  medical  ex- 
aminer for  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Northwestern  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  Women  of  the  Woodcraft 
and  Danish  Sisterhood. 

3S3T81 

Alfred  Graber,  '81/,  is  an  attorney  at 
Findlay,  O. 


Cornelius  L Harvey,  '81/,  is  a mer- 
chant at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  From 
1886  to  1894  he  was  clerk  of  Kent  County. 

George  A.  Lederle.  ’81*,  is  a civil  en- 
gineer and  contractor.  Address,  171  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Townsend,  ’77-’78,  a law- 
yer of  Jackson,  Mich.,  was  nominated 
for  Congress,  May  29,  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket. 

John  E.  Hathaway,  ’81*,  is  a contrac- 
tor at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Address,  684 
Franklin  Place. 

WilHam  G.  Forrest,  ’81,  is  an  attorney 
for  Marshall  Field  & Co.,  Chicago.  Ad- 
dress, 200  Adams  St. 

David  E.  Hoover,  ’81*,  is  a surveyor, 
farmer,  and  fruit  grower  at  Keuka,  N.  Y. 
During  the  year  1881  he  was  assistant 
engineer  of  the  sanitary  department  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  In 
1882  he  was  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad. 

’82 

A reception  and  banquet  was  given  on 
the  evening  of  May  8,  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  hotel  in  Chicago,  by  the  bar  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana,  to 
Judge  Francis  E.  Baker,  ’82. 

Martin  Crocker,  /’79-'80,  was  elected 
mayor  of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  at  the 
spring  election.  He  is  a lawyer  and  is 
engaged  also  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. From  1887  to  1891,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature.  In 
1891  he  was  elected  state  senator.  Mr. 
Crocker  was  married  in  1887  to  Emily 
Sabin.  They  have  one  son. 

FredC.  Jacquet,  '78- *80,  maybe  ad- 
dressed at  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Mrs.  M.  Emily  Pagelsen  Howard,  '82m  , 
may  be  addressed  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.  Since 
1897  she  has  been  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Boston  Insane 
Hospital.  In  1885  she  was  resident  phy- 
sician of  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children. 

William  B.  Finnegan,  ’82m,  is  a prac- 
ticing physician  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
to  which  place  he  recently  removed  from 
Edwardsville,  N.  Y.  Address,  149  Ford 
St. 

Elmer  I.  Balcom,  ’S2m,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Stephen  V.  R.  Hayes,  ’82/,  is  engaged 
in  real  estate  and  loans  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Address,  Michigan  Trust  Bldg. 

Victor  M.  Gore,  '82/,  and  William  P. 
Harvey,  94/,  are  practicing  law  at  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Mich  , under  the  firm  name 
of  Gore  & Harvey. 
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■83 

Frederick  A.  Cooke, ’83^.  is  a pharma- 
cist in  Detroit.  Address,  113-115  Michi- 
gan Ave. 

Clarence  A.  Lightner,  ’83,  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Address,  87 
Moffat  Rlk. 

Job  Tuthill,  ’83<\  is  assistant  en- 
gineer for  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad. 
His  address  is  49  Horton  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Samuel  A.  Work,  *83m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Vandalia,  Mich. 

Elmer  J.  Bissell,  ’83,  is  practicing 
medicine  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Address, 
75  S.  Fitzhugh  St. 

Mrs.  Grace  Darling  Madden,  ’83,  has 
been  appointed  a regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

Addison  M.  Brown,  ’83,  has  just  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Leavitt  K.  Merrill.  ’83,  is  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Merrill  and  Baker,  pub- 
lishers, New  York  City.  His  address  is 
27  Le  Count  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y. 

Charles  F.  Rieger,  ’83^,  is  with  C.  F. 
Rieger  & Co.,  brokers,  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Address,  345  New  York  Life  Bldg. 

Bethuuc  Duflicld,  *83,  is  practicing 
law  in  Detroit,  Mich.  His  office  is  in 
the  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Addison  M.  Brown,  ’83,  is  engaged  in 
farming  at  Schoolcraft,  Mich. 

Gibson  D.  Packer,  ’83/,  is  attorney 
for  the  Carnegie  Associations  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  His  office  is  in  the  Carnegie 
Bldg. 

George  L.  Bennett,  ’83/,  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing  at  Adrian,  Mich. 

Arthur  T.  Packard,  ’83,  is  department 
manager  of  the  Heath  & Milligan  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  of  Chicago.  Address, 
1847  Arlington  Place. 

David  C.  Burrey,  ’83/,  is  practicing 
law  at  88  Temple  Bldg,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

George  E.  Shaw,  ’83/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Ad- 
dress, 1027  Carnegie  Bldg. 

Waters  Davis,  ’83/,  is  a lawyer  at  El 
Paso,  Tex. 

John  F.  Wilkinson,  ’79- ’80,  is  deputy 
auditor  general  for  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. Address,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Marshall  B.  Dennis,  ’83d,  is  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  state  board  of  exam- 
iners in  dentistry.  His  address  is 
Meisel  Blk.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

William  R.  Clarke,  ’83/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 


John  H.  Jennings,  ’83,  is  editor  of  the 
Fenton  Independent , Fenton,  Mich. 

Arthur  D.  Eddy,  '79- ’80,  is  a lumber- 
man at  Saginaw,  Mich. 

George  M.  L.  Erwin,  ’79-'82,  is  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  Washington  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  North  and  South 
Dakota.  He  may  be  addressed  at  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak. 

Bishop  B.  Sudworth,  ’83m,  makes  his 
home  in  Ann  Arbor.  Address,  520  For- 
est Ave. 

’84 

Robert  H.  Beard,  ’80-’81,  is  clerk  and 
master  of  the  chancery  court  of  Shelby 
County,  Tenn.  Address,  280  2d  St., 
Memphis. 

Eli  C.  Williams,  ’84,  89A,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  Richmond,  Va.  Address, 
206  East  Grace  St. 

John  C.  Streng,  ’84^,  is  a mechanical 
engineer  with  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works, 
Chicago.  Address,  349  Giddings  St., 
Ravenswood,  111.  From  1885  to  1893  he 
was  chief  draftsman  with  the  Industrial 
Works,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.  From  1893  to 
1900 he  was  with  the  Bucyrus  Company, 
of  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

George  H.  Chaffin.  ’84/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  75  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Edward  F.  Duffy,  ’84/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address,  437 
Grant  St. 

Henry  H.  Rolapp,  84/,  is  judge  of  the 
second  judicial  district  of  Utah.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1900  to  a four-year 
term.  Address,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Charles  D.  Alexander,  ’80-’81,  is  a 
lawyer  at  Attalla,  Ala. 

Frank  C.  Wagner,  ’84,  ’85e,  has  been 
associate  professor  of  steam  and  electri- 
cal engineering  at  the  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute  since  1896.  From  1891  to  18% 
he  was  assistant  professor  of  mechan- 
ical engineering.  Address,  730  S.  6th  St. , 
Terre  Haute. 

Arthur  G.  Hopper,  ’84^,  is  manager 
for  James  E.  Field  & Co.,  druggists,  at 
Alpena,  Mich. 

Wilbert  A.  Hobbs,  ’84m,  is  a physi- 
cian at  E.  Liverpool,  O.  He  was  sur- 
geon, with  rank  of  major,  in  the  Spanish 
war. 

Joel  C.  Hopkins,  ’80- ’81,  /’82-’83,  is 
practicing  law  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Frank  S.  Bigler,  ’80-  ’81,  is  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  Bolt  and  Nut  Works,  at 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Albert  I.  Moore  '84m,  is  a specialist 
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in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat.  Address,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

’85 

Fred  W.  Job,  ’85,  '87/,  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  arbitration  of  three  mem- 
bers that  settled  the  stockyards  labor 
trouble,  in  Chicago,  early  in  June. 

Henry  Avant,  ’85/,  is  an  attorney  at 
Helena,  Ark. 

Robert  F.  Eldridge,  *85,  is  city  attor- 
ney of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Shelley  E.  Higgins,  ’85,  is  a student 
of  osteopathy.  Address,  Ann  Arbor. 

William  A.  Stone,  85 m,  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
From  1886  to  1891  he  was  assistant  phy- 
sician to  the  Northern  Michigan  Asylum, 
at  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Burr  D.Blair,  ’81-’82,’83-’85,is  practic- 
ing law  at  Winona,  Minn.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Winona  since  1898.  In  1887  he  was 
librarian  of  the  public  library  of  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Joseph  V.  Denney,  '85,  is  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  the  English  language  in  the 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

Franklin  P.  Hettinger  and  James 
Hettinger,  both  ’85/,  are  practicing  law 
at  Hutchinsou,  Kaus.,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hettinger  & Hettinger. 

Henry  L.  King, ’85/,  is  practicing  law  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address.  437  Grant  St. 

Galen  C.  Hartman,  ’85/,  is  an  attor- 
ney-at-law in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  His  ad- 
dress is  435  5th  Ave. 

Edward  D.  Clary,  ’85#’.  is  secretary 
and  superintendent  of  the  Burlington 
Gas  Light  Company,  at  Burlington,  la. 

Charles  G.  Mcllvain,  ’85/,  is  practi- 
cing law  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address,  403 
Grant  St. 

Henry  H.  Frost,  ’85,  is  a teacher  in 
Detroit,  Mich.  Address,  1302  John  R. 

st.  - Mi 

Frederick  S.  Hadley,  ’85 d,  is  a dentist 
with  offices  in  the  Colbv  and  Abbot  Blk., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arthur  H.  Williams,  ’85,  is  practicing 
law  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Address  118  Erie 
County  Bank  Bldg. 

Frank  W.  M.  Cutcheon,  ’85,  is  an  at- 
torney at  law  in  New  York  City.  His 
address  is  Room  69  , 40  Wall  St. 

Ernest  W.  Fleming,  '85m.  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Address,  214  Bradbury  Bldg. 

Eugene  N.  Baer,  ’85/,  is  a lawyer  at 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Emma  Brownson  Brock,  ’81-’82, 
may  be  addressed  at  260  E.  15th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Charles  H.  Harvey,  ’85,  is  secretary 
of  the  Knoxville  Traction  Company, 
of  the  Knoxville  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  and  of  the  Tennessee 
Gas  and  Coke  Company.  Address, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Daniel  Harrison,  ’85/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address,  424 
Fifth  Ave. 

*86 

Negley  D.  Cochran,  ’82-’83,  is  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  Toledo  Bee,  To- 
ledo, O. 

James  G.  Hays,  ’86,  ’8 71,  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address, 
432  Diamond  St. 

At  the  fifth  annual  contest  of  the  Cen- 
tral Oratorical  League  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  ’86, 
’90Ph.D.,  and  Isaac  N.  Huntsberger, 
’86/,  acted  as  judges. 

Herbert  E.  Boynton,  '86,  is  practicing 
law  in  Detroit.  Address,  Union  Trust 
Bldg. 

Fred  G.  Frink,  ’86#’,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  3242  Groveland  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Henry  E.  Montgomery,  ’82- ’83,  is  a 
lumber  merchant,  in  the  firm  of  Mont- 
gomery Bros.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress, Cor.  Court  and  Wilkeson  Sts. 

'87 

Charles  Y.  Dixon,  ’87*%  is  assistant  U. 
S.  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  River 
Improvement.  His  permanent  address 
is  Amherstburg,  Ont. 

Ben  no  Rohnert.  ’87^,  is  in  charge  of 
United  States  improvements  in  St. 
Mary’s  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

John  D.  Hibbard,  ’87*%  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  John  Davis 
Company,  Chicago.  He  was  recently 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Ken- 
wood Club. 

John  A.  Fairchild,  ’87/,  is  practicing 
law  at  San  Jos6,  Calif.  Address.  Room 
22,  Theatre  Bldg. 

Edward  F.  Pettis,  ’87/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.  Address  1919  Prospect 
St. 

John  C.  Moses,  ’87*%  is  chief  drafts- 
man for  the  Boston  Bridge  Works.  His 
address  is  6 Irving  Terrace,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

Frank  E.  Beeman,  ’87,  is  practicing 
law  in  Kearney,  Neb. 

Arthur  J.  Coveil,  *87,  is  minister  of 
the  North  Congregational  Church  at 
Lynn,  Mass.  Address,  81  Leighton  St. 

John  W.  Cunningham,  /’84-’85,  may 
be  addressed  at  1054  Lincoln  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 
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Frederica  F.  Jones,  *87,  is  a teacher  in 
a private  school  in  Philadelphia.  Her 
adaress  is  717  Brooklyn  St.  W.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Thomas  Adams,  ’87/,  is  an  attorney 
and  counselor  at  law  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Address,  415-16  McCormick 
Blk. 

’88 

Chauncey  N.  Waterman,  ’84- ’85,  ’88^, 
has  just  located  in  Detroit,  where  he 
has  accepted  the  position  of  chemist  at 
the  Berry  Bros,  varnish  works. 

Ralph  M.  Shank  land,  ’88^,  is  a civil 
engineer  in  Chicago.  Address,  816  the 
Rookery.  He  has  recently  been  elected 
a director  of  the  Kenwood  Club. 

Charles  Ailing,  ’88/,  and  Frederick  A. 
Brown,  '89/,  lawyers,  have  formed  the 
firm  of  Brown  & Ailing,  with  offices  at 
804  Tacoma  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Mary  M.  Cutler,  ’88m,  who  has  been 
spending  some  time  in  this  country,  is 
about  to  return  to  her  work  at  Seoul, 
Korea.  During  her  seven  years  of  pre- 
vious residence  there,  she  was  in  charge 
of  the  woman’s  hospital  of  the  Methodist 
mission. 

John  N.  Blair,  ’88,  is  a member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Blair  & Rudd,  in  New 
York  City.  Address,  32  Liberty  St. 

Ervin  E.  Ewell,  *88^,  wras  a member 
of  the  class  of  1902  of  the  Columbian 
law  school,  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  B.  Decker,  *88/,  is  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  at  Sturgeon 
Bay.  Wis. 

Daniel  E.  Ewald,  ’88,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  51  7th  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

James  A.  Lewis,  ’88**,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  239  Park  Ave., 
Chicago,  111,  to  1759  N St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Alice  Hosmer  Preble,  ’88,  may 
be  addressed  at  590  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Sumner  S.  Anderson,  88/,  is  practic- 
ing law  at  Charleston,  111.  From  1894 
to  1898  he  was  county  and  probate  judge 
of  Coles  County,  111. 

William  P.  Dewey,  Jr.  '88/,  is  a 
counselor  at  law  in  New  York  City. 
Address  290  Broadway. 

Charles  M.  Simpson,  ’88/,  is  an  attor- 
ney at  law  in  Duluth,  Minn.  Address, 
427  Manhattan  Bldg. 

Lodowick  F.  Crofoot,’  88/,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Crofoot  & Scott, 
at  Omaha,  Neb.  Their  offices  are  in  the 
Omaha  National  Bank  Bldg. 

*89 

G.  Fred  Rush,  ’89,  ’93A.M.,  was 


elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Ken- 
wood Club,  of  Chicago,  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting. 

Frederick  A.  Brown,  ’89/,  of  Chicago, 
has  formed  a partnership  with  Charles 
Ailing,  ’88/,  for  the  practice  of  law. 
The  firm  name  is  Brown  & Ailing;  of- 
fice is  804  Tacoma  Bldg. 

Lewis  R.  Jones,  ’89,  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Vermont  since  1893.  He  was  an  in- 
structor in  natural  history  from  1889  to 
1891,  and  associate  professor  of  natural 
history  from  1891  to  1893.  Address, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Charles  H.  Hart,  *89/,  is  judge  of  the 
first  judicial  district  court  of  Utah.  Ad- 
dress, Logan,  Utah.  From  1892  to  1894 
he  was  county  attorney  of  Cache  County. 
In  1894  he  was  a member  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  of  Utah,  and  in  1895,  a mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Utah. 

George  B.  Greening,  89/,  who  is  prac- 
ticing law  at  14  Whitney  Opera  House 
Blk.,  in  Detroit,  visited  Ann  Arbor  re- 
cently. 

Willis  J.  Beckley,  ’89,  is  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Portage  County,  Ohio.  Ad- 
dress, Ravenna,  O. 

Walter  S.  Holden,  ’89,  is  practicing 
law.  He  may  be  addressed  at  124  S. 
Oak  Park  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Eugene  N.  Best,  ’89,  is  practicing 
law.  His  address  is  816  New  York  Life 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Clinton  O.  Bates,  ’85-’86,  is  professor 
of  chemistry  and  physics  in  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Ellen  E.  Garrigues,  ’89,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  37  Hamilton  Terrace,  New 
York  City. 

*90 

George  B.  Shattuck,  '90/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  Address,  Unity  Bldg. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Kenwood  Club. 

Herbert  G.  Whipple,  /’87-’88,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  New  York  City.  Adaress, 
220  Broadway. 

Frank  D.  Miracle,  ’90/,  is  an  attorney 
at  Helena,  Mont. 

Ruth  A.  Willoughby,  ’90,  is  teaching 
in  Detroit.  Address,  910  Porter  St. 

Edgar  M.  Doughty,  '90,  is  practicing 
law.  His  address  is  16  Court  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Club  of  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hunt  Heaton,  ’90,  may 
be  addressed  at  683  Brush  St.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Allan  J.  McDonald,  '90wi,  is  practic- 
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ing  his  profession  at  Leadville,  Colo. 
He  has  been  county  physician  of  Lake 
County  two  terms,  and  during  1895-97, 
was  consulting  surgeon  for  the  Colorado 
Midland  Railroad.  He  is  married  and 
has  five  children. 

Pomeroy  Ladue,’90,/90’-91,  is  professor 
of  mathematics  in  New  York  University. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  faculties  of  the 
graduate  school  and  the  school  of 
applied  sciences.  Address  University 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  W.  Shackleford,  *90/,  has  re- 
cently changed  his  address  from  West 
Superior,  Wis.,  to  Room  803,  35  Nassau 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louis  C.  Sabin  ’90*.  maybe  addressed 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Frank  S.  Baillie,  '90e,  is  general  man- 
ager of  the  Columbia  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany. Address,  Sumpter,  Ore. 

Hiram  E.  Starkey,  ’90/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Jefferson,  O. 

James  R.  Angell,  *90,  has  been  assist- 
ant professor  of  experimental  psychology 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  since  1895. 
In  1894  he  was  instructor  in  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Edgar  D.  Church,  ’86- ’87,  is  Secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Jackson  & 
Church  Co.,  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Frank  A.  Bell,  *90/,  is  an  attorney  at 
Negaunee,  Mich. 

Fandira  Crocker,  ’86-’87»  is  teaching 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Mt.  Clem- 
ens, Mich. 

*91 

Alexander  S.  Sutherland,  *91/,  has 
lately  been  chosen  city  attorney,  at 
Muskegon,  Mich.  He  has  practiced  law 
there  since  his  graduation. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman,  *91,  is  a journal- 
ist with  the  Inter  Ocean , Chicago,  111. 

Gustav  A.  Kleene,  '91,  has  changed 
his  address  from  Madison,  Wis.,  to 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Edgar  M.  Thorpe,  ’91,  is  in  the  news- 
paper and  general  publishing  business,  at 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Matthew  B.  Hammond,  ’91,  is  assist- 
ant professor  of  economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  His  address  is  609 
W.  Green  St.,  Urbana,  III. 

O.  Richard  Hardy,  ’91,  for  a number 
of  years  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Ishpeming,  Mich.,  is  now  engaged  w'ith 
the  Prang  Educational  Company,  of 
Chicago. 

George  M.  Hosack,  91/,  is  a lawyer  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  His  office  is  in  the  Park 
Bldg. 

Llewellyn  L.  Callaway,  91/,  is  an  at- 


torney and  counselor  at  law  at  Virginia 
City,  Mont. 

Carl  K.  Friedman,  ’87-’91,  is  a jour- 
nalist. Address,  45  Wadsworth  St.,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Parmius  C.  Gilbert,  ’91/,  is  a lawyer 
at  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

A.  Lynn  Free,  ’91/,  *92  LL.M.,  is  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

William  Kaufman,  91/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address,  413 
4th  Ave. 

Loyal  L.  Munn,  Jr.,  ‘91,  is  secretary 
of  the  Arcade  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Freeport,  111. 

Reuben  R.  Moore,  ’91,  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Com- 
pany, at  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Marie  Fleming  Sullivan,  ’91,  re- 
sides at  737  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

’92 

Arthur  J.  Tuttle,  ’92,  ’95/,  was  the 
Mason  County  (Mich.)  candidate  for  the 
congressional  nomination  in  the  con- 
vention just  held.  Mr.  Tuttle  had  the 
unanimous  support  of  his  county. 

Edward  C.  Nichols,  ’92,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  Address,  815  Mar- 
quette Bldg. 

Heber  D.  Curtis,  ’92,  ’93A  M.,  has 
just  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  in 
astronomy,  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  thesis  was  “The  Definite 
Determination  of  the  Orbit  of  Comet 
1898  I.’’  This  will  appear  as  number 
three  of  the  Astronomische  Abb  and - 
Utngen.  His  address  in  the  future  will 
be  Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton, 
Calif. 

James  Francis  Burke,  ’92/,  has  been 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  His  election  is 
considered  certain.  Mr.  Burke  has  been 
in  politics  since  the  time  when,  in  his 
student  days,  he  organized  the  Repub- 
lican College  League. 

Benjamin  Parmely,  Jr.,  ’92/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Cleveland,  O.  His  office  is 
in  the  Society  for  Savings  Bldg.  He  is 
secretary  of  the  Cleveland  alumni. 

James  Van  Inwagen,  Jr.,  ’88-  ’91,  /’91- 
’92,  is  vice-president  and  manager  of 
the  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Company. 
Address,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

Kirk  E.  Wicks,  ’92/,  is  a member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Kingsley  & Wicks,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Address,  212 
Houseman  Bldg. 

Ralph  E.  Heard,  ’92/,  is  an  attorney 
at  law  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Address,  83 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
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Samuel  M.  McCalmont,  ’92/,  is  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Morrison,  111. 

Charles  P.  Dunhaugh,  *92/,  is  an  agent 
for  the  Columbia  Screw  Company,  of 
Pullman,  111.  He  may  be  addressed  at 
the  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

Richard  R.  Smith,  *92 >«,  is  surgeon  to 
the  Butterworth  Hospital  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Frank  Combes,  ’92/,  is  secretary  of 
the  public  health  division,  department  of 
police,  at  Cleveland,  O.  Address,  102 
City  Hall. 

Elijah  Farr,  ’92/,  is  practicing  law  in 
Ogden,  Utah.  Address,  2072  Washing- 
ton A vc. 

Frederick  L.  Dunlap.  ’92,  has  been  in- 
structor in  chemistry  in  the  University 
since  1900.  From  1896  to  1900  he  was 
instructor  in  industrial  chemistry  in  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

George  A.  Jeffers,  ’92/,  is  county  at- 
torney of  Plymouth  County,  la.  Ad- 
dress, First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Le 
Mars. 

Angus  A.  McLaughlin,  ’92/,  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Clark  & Mc- 
Laughlin, at  Des  Moines,  la.  Address, 
217  Youngerman  Blk. 

Charles  E.  Olver,  ’92/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Scranton,  Pa.  Hisoffice  is  in  the 
Conneil  Bldg. 

James  H.  Adams,  92/,  is  assistant  city 
attorney  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

Richard  D.  Merrill,  *92,  is  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  at  Hoquiam,  Wash. 

Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  *92^,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  32  Adams  Ave.  W.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Charles  M.  Harrison,  '92 m,  is  a phy- 
sician at  Napoleon,  O. 

Emil  F.  Baur,  '92m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  in  Chicago.  Address,  1488 
Milwaukee  Ave. 

■93 

William  H.  Dorrance,  ’93*,  is  a drafts- 
man with  the  Webster,  Camp,  & Lane 
Machine  Co.,  of  Akron,  O. 

Walter  J.  Hamm  ill,  *93,  has  changed 
his  address  from  DeKalb,  111.,  to  1325 
S.  Court  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

John  A.  Lenfestey,  ’93A,  is  a physi- 
cian, with  a large  practice,  at  Mt.  Clem- 
ens, Mich. 

William  H.  Wilson,  ’93,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  3129  Rhodes  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Frank  H.  Smith,  ’93,  ’95/,  is  an  at- 
torney at  law  in  Muskegon,  Mich.  He 
is  active,  also,  in  business,  and  has  just 
become  special  partner  of  Moon,  Watson 
& Co.,  a large  lumber  firm  of  that  city. 

Frederic  F.  Briggs,  ’93,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  private  teaching  and  corre- 


spondence study  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  recently  removed  to  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  where  he  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  236  S.  Grand  Ave.  He  was 
professor  of  English  and  history  in 
Heidelberg  University,  at  Tiffin,  O., 
from  1894  to  1896.  From  1896  to  1899 
he  was  professor  of  English  and  history 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Andrew  A.  Browne,  ’89 -’91,  for  some 
time  with  the  Mexican  Lead  Company, 
at  Monterey,  Mex.,  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  engineer- 
ing and  superintendent  of  shops  at 
Leland  Stanford.  Jr.,  University.  He 
will  not  assume  the  new  position  until 
next  fall. 

William  W.  Taylor,  ’93*.  is  at  Iron 
Gate,  Va.,  as  manager  of  iron  works. 
For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  the 
superintendent  and  chemist  for  the  Alle- 
gheny Iron  Company,  which  is  now 
consolidated  with  the  Empire  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  all  to  be  uuder  the  prac- 
tical and  chemical  management  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  Iron  Gate.  Referring  to  his 
successful  management  in  the  past,  the 
Iron  Age,  of  New  York,  says  the  new 
company  will  have  three  furnaces  and 
about  thirty  thousand  acres  of  mineral 
lands.  He  has  married  a Virginia  lady. 
Address,  Iron  Gate,  Va. 

Edith  E.  Pettee,  ’89- ’92,  is  teaching  in 
the  Eastern  high  school  in  Detroit.  Her 
address  is  83  Huber  Ave.  E. 

Lulu  B.  Southmayd,  ’93,  is  teaching 
in  Detroit.  Her  address  is  1141  3d  Ave. 

Ruth  G.  Bagley,  ’93,  is  teaching  in 
the  Detroit  Western  high  school.  From 
1894  to  1895  she  taught  in  the  high  school 
at  Gladstone,  Mich.;  from  1895  to  1898, 
in  the  high  school  at  Waukegan,  111.; 
and  from  1898  to  1899,  at  Alpena,  Mich. 

Juliette  Sessions,  ’93,  is  teaching  in  the 
East  high  school  of  Columbus,  O.  Her 
address  is  1256  Eastwood  Ave. 

Charles  Otis  Hill,  ’93,  is  instructor  in 
pharmacy  and  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  Address,  1835 
Rose  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Frank  W.  Lightner,  ’93,  is  chief  clerk 
to  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago-Great  Western  Railway.  His 
address  is  250  W.  Fifth  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Samuel  S.  Harris,  ’93,  is  practicing 
law  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Address,  713 
Hammond  Bldg. 

Charles  B.  Stewart,  ’93/,  retired  De- 
cember 31  last,  from  the  office  of  assis- 
tant city  attorney  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Duncan  Anderson.  Jr.,  ’93,  has 
changed  his  address  from  Ogdensburg. 
N.  Y.,  to  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Canada. 
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Mrs.  Mabel  Crabbe  Scott,  ’93,  may  be 
addressed  at  817  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Her  husband  is  Oreon  E.  Scott, 
’94/. 

Mary  K.  Fish,  '93,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Greenville,  Mich.  She  is 
also  a teacher  of  voice  culture. 

James  P.  Bird,  ’93,  holds  the  chair  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Southwestern 
Baptist  University,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Walter  Dennison,  ’93,  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Oberlin  College,  Ot>er- 
lin,  O. 

Llewellyn  S.  Pomeroy,  '93*,  has  re- 
cently changed  his  address  from  Plaque - 
mine,  La.,  to  United  States  Engineer’s 
office,  Sabine,  Tex. 

Edward  G.  Maul,  ’93,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Ferrisburg, 
Mich.,  to  Rock  Island,  111. 

Frank  A.  Manny,  ’93,  i9  principal  of 
the  Workingman’s  School  in  New  York 
City.  His  address  is  109  W.  54th  St. 

IraC.  Belden,  ’93,  /’93-'94,  is  a law- 
yer in  Chicago.  He  is  connected  with 
the  claim  department  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Company. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  ’93,  is  professor  of 
physics  and  electrical  engineering  in  the 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Frederic C.  Gillen,  ’9 3m,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Ad- 
dress, 218  Wisconsin  St. 

Sherman  C.  Spitzer,  ’93,  ’94/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Chicago.  Address.  145 
La  Salle  St. 

Arthur  H.  Covert,  ’93,  ’95/,  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Address, 
42  Detroit  Opera  House  Block. 

Melvin  P.  Porter,  ’93,  ’94  A.M.,  is  with 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
at  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Address,  419  Mooney 
Bldg. 

Will  H Boughton,  ’93*,  is  instructor 
in  mathematics  and  engineering  in  Deni- 
son University,  at  Granville,  O.  He  is 
also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ohio 
Society  of  Surveyors  and  Civil  Engin- 
eers. 

John  E.  Johntz,  ’93/,  is  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Citizens’  Bank,  of  Abi- 
lene, Kan. 

Frank  H.  Smith,  ’93,  ’95/,  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Charles  B.  Stewart,  93/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Address,  510  McCormick  Bldg. 

Judson  R.  Linthicum,  '93/,  is  practic- 
ing law  at  Napoleon,  O. 

Frank  Crawford,  93/,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Crawford  & Clarke,  attor- 
neys, atOmaha,  Neb.  Henry  T.  Clarke, 
Jr.,  the  other  member  of  the  firm,  grad- 


uated with  the  law  class  of  ’99.  Their 
offices  are  in  the  New  York  Life  Bldg. 
’94 

William  W.  Wedemeyer,  ’94,  ’95/, 
was  the  Washtenaw’  County  (Mich.)  can- 
idate  for  nomination  for  Congress.  Mr. 
Wedemeyer  was  defeated  only  on  the 
801st  ballot. 

Charles  C.  Starr,  ’90-*92,  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Seneca,  Kas. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  ’94,  ’96/,  who  has 
for  some  time  been  in  newspaper  work  at 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  now’  become  editor 
of  the  St.  Johns  (Mich.)  News.  Mr. 
Perry  is  chief  stockholder  in  the  com- 
pany that  has  purchased  the  paper. 
The  News  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
widely  circulated  of  the  country  week- 
lies of  Michigan.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Perry  as  a stockholder  is  Harry  Coleman, 
’93- ’95,  of  the  Pontiac  Post. 

John  B.  Newman,  ’94/,  is  treasurer  of 
the  Springbrook  Creamery  Company  of 
Chicago.  Address,  Elgin,  111. 

John  W.  Foley,  ’94w,  is  practicing  his 
profession  at  Leadville,  Colo. 

Fred  A.  Sager,  ’94*.  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Address  502  Elm  St.,  Ur- 
bana,  111. 

Laura  E.  Clemens,  ’94,  is  teaching  in 
Cleveland,  O Address,  1694  Cedar  Ave. 

JohnC.  Bird,  ’94*,  is  adesigner,  mak- 
ing a specialty  of  automatic  machinery, 
special  machinery,  and  machine  tools. 
His  address  is  237  Rodney  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Sara  M.  Riggs,  ’94,  is  professor  of 
history  in  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School 
at  Ceaar  Falls,  la. 

EllaV.  Fitch,  '94,  may  be  addressed  at 
401  Richards  St.,  Joliet,  111. 

John  D.  Dunham,  ’94,  is  a physician 
at  Columbus,  O.  Address,  228  E.  Town 
St.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  Ohio  Medical  University  in 
1897.  Since  1899  he  has  been  lecturer 
on  bacteriology  at  the  Starling  Medical 
College. 

Goldwin  Starrett,  ’94*,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  51  Wall  St.,  New  York  city. 

Robert  V.  Friedman,  ’94,  is  a manu- 
facturer in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  His  address 
is  4347  Washington  Blvd. 

James  A.  Ros9,  '94,  is  paying  teller  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  To- 
ledo, O. 

Gertrude  Buck,  ’94,  is  instructor  in 
English  at  Vassar  College,  Poughkeep- 
sie, N.  Y. 

Earl  F.  Wilson,  ’94,  is  a dealer  in 
pulpwood  and  forest  products  at  Har- 
rison, Mich. 
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Nellie  E.  Goldthwaite,  ’94,  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry in  Mt.  Holyoke  College  since  1897. 
Address,  S.  Hadley,  Mass. 

Willard  C.  Gore,  ’94,  is  professor  of 
English  literature  in  the  Armour  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Chicago.  Address 
5329  Greenwood  Ave. 

Henry  O.  Chapoton,  *94,  is  with  the 
Savings  Bank  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Henry  W.  Webber,  ’94/,  is  an  attorney 
at  law  in  New  York  City.  Address,  115 
Broadway. 

Daniel  H.  Grady,  '94/,  is  practicing 
- law  at  Portage,  Wis. 

Alfred  B.  Connable,  ’94,  is  practicing 
law  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

John  C.  Hammond,  ’94*,  is  a computer 
in  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Address,  2200  R St.  N.  W. 

William  P.  Harvey,  ’94/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  as  junior 
member  of  Gore  & Harvey. 

Vacil  D.  Bozovsky,  ’94m,  is  medical 
examiner  for  the  New  York  State  Civil 
Service  Commission,  in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Herman  H.  Eymer,  ’94*’,  has  been  as- 
sistant city  engineer  of  Saginaw*,  Mich., 
since  18%. 

Alvick  A.  Pearson,  ’94,  has  just  been 
appointed  postal  clerk  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Lucy  E.  Textor,  ’94,  is  a teacher  in 
Hillhouse  high  school,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  She  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  in 
1895. 

Eugene  C.  Woodruff,  ’94,  ’96  M.S., 
’00  Ph.D.,  is  teaching  chemistry  at  La- 
Grange,  111. 

Robert  C.  Stevens,  '94,  *95*.  lives  in 
Indianapolis,  with  address  at  924  E.  17th 
St.,  Station  B. 

Thomas  G.  Crothers,  ’94/,  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  in  San  Francisco. 
His  firm  is  Crothers  & Crothers,  lo- 
cated in  the  Mills  Bldg.  Mr.  Crothers 
was  married  Aug.  30,  1900,  to  Gertrude 
Benjamin.  Residence,  2928  Pacific  Ave. 

Marcus  C.  Boy lan,  ’94,  is  a teacher  in 
the  state  school  for  the  deaf,  at  Flint, 
Mich. 

Henry  O.  Evans,  '94,  96/,  is  practic- 
ing law*  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address,  450 
Rebecca  St. 

Bernard  B.  Selling,  ’94, ’95/,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Selling  & Hatch. 
Address,  406  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

’95 

Claude  S.  Larzelere,  ’95,  is  professor 
of  history  at  Mt.  Pleasant  normal  school, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  From  1895  to  1899 


he  was  principal  of  the  Jefferson  Educa- 
tional Institute,  at  Jefferson,  O. 

George  C.  Keech,  *’91-’95,  is  with  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

Eugene  B.  Binford,  ’91-’94,  ’%/,  is  a 
lawyer  at  Marshalltown,  la. 

Israel  Ludlow,  ’95/,  has  recently  re- 
moved his  law  offices  from  111  Broad- 
way, to  Rooms  1214-19,  170  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

William  J.  Melchers,  ’95*,  is  manager 
of  the  Michigan  Telephone  Company, 
Saginaw  Exchange,  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Address,  800  Emerson  St. 

Frederick  Landis,  ’95/,  has  been  nom- 
inated for  Congress  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  eleventh  Indiana  district. 

Alfred  H.  Hunt,  ’95,  ’%/,  is  practic- 
ing law  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Address, 
Michigan  Trust  Company  Bldg.  Mr. 
Hunt  has  recently  been  appointed  a 
referee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  western 
district  of  Michigan. 

Roderick  J.  McDonald,  ’95m,  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Leadville, 
Colo.  In  1897  he  was  county  physician 
of  Lake  County,  Colo.,  and  also  phy- 
sician in  charge  of  the  Lake  County 
Hospital. 

William  M.  Whitten,  ’95,  is  a chemist 
with  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company, 
manufacturers  of  aluminum.  Address, 
423  Jefferson  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Williamson,  ’95m,  is  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Mattoon,  Wis. 

Willard  H.  Hutchings,  '95,  ’99m,  is 
chief  surgeon  for  the  Ann  Arbor  Rail- 
road and  Steamship,  lines.  Address. 
Ann  Arbor. 

Eugene  H.  Garnett,  ’95,  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago.  His  office  is  in  the 
Marquette  Bldg.  He  is  the  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

William  H.  Andrews,  ’95,  is  assistant 
chemist  in  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

J.  Henry  Dye,  ’95*.  may  be  addressed 
at  2445 Channing  Way,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
He  is  professor  of  civil  engineering  in 
the  University  of  California. 

William  Schaake,  ’95*,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Milwaukee, 
Wis..  to  957  State  St.,  Schenectady. 
N.  Y. 

William  H.  Perkins,  ’91- ’93. is  with  the 
Michigan  Trust  Company  at  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Abby  L.  Barney,  ’95,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Muskegon,  Mich.  Ad- 
dress, 101  Muskegon  Ave. 

Elliott  T.  Austin,  ’95.  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Owosso, 
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Mich.,  since  1897.  Next  year  he  will  be 
principal  at  Streator,  111. 

Etta  Herschberger,  *95,  is  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  at 
Peoria,  111.  Address,  601  2nd  Ave. 

Mary  E.  Bennett,  ’95,  lives  at  541 
Elizabeth  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Philip  H.  Quick,  ’9 5m,  is  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  at 
Olivet,  Mich. 

David  Le  Favour,  *95^,  is  treasurer  of 
the  Wallaceburg  Sugar  Company,  Lim- 
ited, at  Wallaceburg,  Ont. 

Orrin  E.  Tiffany,  ’95,  ’96  A.M.,  is 
dean  of  Greenville  College,  Greenville, 
111. 

MarianS.  Parker,  ’95^,  is  a structural 
engineer  with  Purdy  & Henderson,  New 
York  City.  Her  address  is  78  5th  Ave. 

Lina  Hesse,  *95,  is  teaching  at  Blue 
Island,  111.  Her  address  is  462  Elm  St. 

Homer  W.  Wyckoff,  ’95^,  is  an  elec- 
trical engineer  in  Chicago.  Address,  1309 
Ashland  Blk. 

Rosetta  Anderson,  *95,  is  teaching  at 
Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

Alice  E.  Wadsworth,  ’95,  has  changed 
her  address  from  50  Court  St.,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  to  26  High  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Franklin  B.  Spear,  Jr.,  *95,  is  a dealer 
in  coal  at  Marquette,  Mich. 

Warwick  M.  Downing,  *95/,  is  an  attor- 
ney at  law  in  Denver,  Colo.  His  office 
is  in  the  Equitable  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr.,  *95*\  is  a me- 
chanical engineer  in  Chicago.  His  ad- 
dress is  5458  Greenwood  Ave. 

Lina  K.  Gjema,  *95,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Willmar,  Minn.  From 
1895  to  1897  she  taught  in  Glen  wood 
Academy  at  Glenwood,  Minn.,  and 
from  1897  to  1899  in  the  Willmar  Sem- 
inary. 

Byron  S.  Gailey,  *95w,  is  practicing  at 
Jacksonville,  111.  He  makes  a specialty 
of  eye  and  ear  diseases. 

Hal  II.  Smith,  *95,  is  practicing  law  at 
Ionia,  Mich.  He  has  been  active  in 
politics,  and  has  been  vice-president, 
secretary,  and  president,  during  the  years 
1898-1899,  1899-1900,  and  1900-1901 

respectively,  of  the  State  League  of  Re- 
publican Clubs. 

Mildred  Hinsdale,  *95,  is  teaching  in 
the  Detroit  Central  high  school. 

Harry  G.  Hempstead,  /’91-’92,  is  an 
attorney  at  law  at  St.  Charles.  111. 

Harry  K.  Wolcott,  /’91-’92,  is  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wolcott,  Wolcott 
& Gage,  attorneys,  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

George  II . Williamson,  *95w,  practices 
medicine  at  Mattoon,  Wis.  He  is  also 
postmaster  of  the  village  and  proprietor 


of  a drug  store.  Dr.  Williamson  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children. 

John  N.  Davis,  *95/,  is  practicing  law 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  His  address  is 
2312  East  6th  St. 

Lewis  S.  McCreary,  *91- *92,  may  be 
addressed  at  the  Colonial  Hotel,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Belle  Donaldson,  *95,  is  teaching  Latin 
in  the  Detroit  Central  high  school.  Ad- 
dress, 661  2d  Ave. 

Douglas  Anderson,  *95r/,  is  a dental 
surgeon  at  Maidstone,  Eng.  Address,  9 
Tunbridge  Road. 

Lester  H.  Beals,  *95,  *99#w,  who  has 
been  in  this  country  for  some  time  re- 
covering from  illness,  has  returned  to 
India,  where  he  is  engaged  in  medical 
missionary  work  under  the  American 
Board.  Address,  Ahmedmager,  India. 

Mrs.  Ann  Richards  Coleman,  *95,  may 
be  addressed  at  134  W.  Lawrence  St., 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

*96 

Willis  H.  Wilcox,  *96,  is  principal  of 
a ward  school  at  Elgin,  111. 

William  A.  Caldwell,  *96*.  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Standard  Underground 
Cable  Company,  Rookery  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

John  W.  Irwin,  *96^,  is  city  engineer 
of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

Leland  H.  Sabin,  *96/,  *98,  is  a lawyer 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Clarke  E.  Baldwin,  *96/,  is  a lawyer 
at  Adrian,  Mich. 

J.  Earle  Brown,  '96/,  is  practicing  liis 
profession  at  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

The  June  Alumnus  erroneously  gave 
the  occupation  of  Norman  Cameron, 
/’93-*95,  as  that  of  a lawyer.  Mr. 
Cameron  is  carrying  on  a general  bank- 
ing business,  at  the  address  stated,  27 
State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

. Charles  G.  Beale,  *96/,  is  a lawyer  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address,  413  4th  Ave. 

John  C.  Davies,  *96/,  is  practicing  law 
at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

F.  Mabelle  Halleck,  *96,  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Calumet,  Mich. 

Bertha  C.  Barney,  *96,  is  teaching  in 
the  Detroit  Western  high  school.  Her 
address  is  450  Vinewood  Ave. 

Lewis  C.  Sleeper,  *96,  has  recently 
removed  from  Elm  City,  N.  C.,  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  where  he  is  teaching  in 
the  state  normal  school. 

Edward  S.  Ferry,  *96/,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Richards  & Ferry,  attorneys 
and  counselors,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

James  D Kennedy,  *96/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Detroit.  Address,  49  Moffat  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Soper,  ’96**,  is  with  the 
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Western  Electric  Company  at  Chicago. 
Address,  641  Washington  Blvd. 

James  T.  Hughes,  '96/,  is  an  attorney 
at  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Edwin  D.  Hoyt,  '96^,  is  principal  of 
the  first  ward  manual  training  school 
of  Allegheny,  Pa.  Address,  25  Clifton 
Ave. 

Jessie  C.  Porter,  *96,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Marshall,  Mich. 

Thomas  M.  Benner,  ‘96/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Address,  1106 
Carnegie  Bldg. 

Mary  F.  Camp,  ’96,  is  teaching  Latin 
in  the  high  school  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Address,  101  Muskegon  Ave. 

Mary  W.  Wood,  ’92- '93,  is  a cata- 
loguer in  the  Chicago  public  library. 
Address,  67  Bowen  Ave. 

J.  Casper  Sauer,  ’%/,  is  practicing  his 

rofession  in  Chicago.  Address,  145  La 

alle  St. 

James  J.  Franc,  ’96,  is  an  attorney  in 
New  York  City.  He  has  recently  re- 
turned from  England,  where  he  spent 
several  months  in  the  adjustment  of 
various  legal  matters.  Address,  43  Cedar 
St. 

Frederick  W.  B.  Coleman,  ’96,  ’99/, 
has  taken  a position  with  the  American 
Hominy  Company,  the  newly -organized 
cereal  trust,  with  offices  in  the  Great 
Northern  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

George  W.  Jacobs  &.  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, will  soon  publish  a collection 
of  Ann  Arbor  Tales,  by  Karl  Edwin 
Harriman,  /’94-'95.  All  the  stories  are 
founded  on  facts  in  undergraduate  his- 
tory' between  1875  and  1902. 

Bert  E.  Nussbaum,  ’96/,  who  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Chicago,  has  recently  re- 
moved from,  the  Atwood  Bldg,  to  910 
Chicago  Title  ic  Trust  Bldg. 

Charles  P.  Davis,  '96,  ’99/,  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Chicago.  Address,  423  The 
Temple-. 

Burnham  S.  Colburn,  ’96/,  is  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Detroit  Bridge  and  Iron 
Works.  Address,  1293  Woodward  Ave. 

Fred  R.  Cutcheon,  '96c*,  is  superinten- 
dent of  the  St.  Paul  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Charlotte  E.  Pickett.  '96,  is  teaching 
at  Davenport,  la. 

Frederick  A.  Eckert,  '96e,  is  super- 
intendent of  shops  for  the  Northern 
Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.  Ad- 
dress, 1137  Third  Ave. 

George  R.  Snover,  '96*.  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  stamp  mills  of  the  New 
York  and  Honduras  Rosario  Mining 
Company,  of  San  Juancito,  Central 
America. 

Ida  Kahn,  *96 m,  and  Mary  Stone, 


'96m,  are  medical  missionaries  at  Kiu- 
Kiang,  China. 

John  C.  Condon,  *96*,  is  a bank  clerk 
at  Hancock,  Mich. 

Mary  J.  Adams,  '96,  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  high  school  at 
Bloomington ,111.  Address,  803  N. Evans 
St. 

John  H.  Ruckman,  '96,  i9  assistant 
examiner  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Leslie  G.  Hayes,  '96,  is  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  His  address  is  1808  Cen- 
tral St. 

Kate  O.  Arnold,  '96,  is  a teacher  at 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Arthur  P.  O’Brien,  ’96*.  is  eastern 
manager  for  the  American  Luxfer  Prism 
Company.  He  is  located  at  160  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Lee  L.  Newton,  '96*',  is  mining  en- 
gineer for  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Com- 
pany, Mountain  Iron,  Minn. 

William  C.  Borst,  '96*.  is  an  instructor 
in  the  manual  training  high  school  at 
Denver,  Colo.  His  address  is  1900  Emer- 
son St. 

Samuel  H.  Baer,  ’96,  is  a consulting 
and  research  chemist.  His  address  is 
158  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

Henry  W.  Bodecker,  ’96,  *97</,  may  be 
addressed  at  Unter  den  Linden  54-55, 
Berlin,  Germany,  where  he  is  practicing 
dentistry. 

Louis  C.  Walker,  '96,  is  a manufac- 
turer of  card  systems  at  Muskegon, 
M ich . 

Frederick  A.  Osborn,  '96,  is  professor 
of  physics  in  Olivet  College,  Olivet, 
Mich. 

Herbert  W.  Merrill,  ’96*,  is  a drafts- 
man. His  address  is  1022  S.  Jefferson 
Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Gaylord  W.  Gillis,  ’96,  is  in  the  dry 
goods  business  in  Detroit,  Mich.  His 
address  is  69  Alfred  St. 

William  D.  McKenzie,  ’96,  is  a teacher 
at  Austin,  111.  Address,  301  S.  Pine 
Ave. 

Edward  J.  Ryan,  '96*.  is  a clerk  in  the 
board  of  assessors’  office,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Address,  211  W.  Warren  Ave. 

George  W.  Clarke,  '96«i,  is  lecturer  on 
pathology  and  embryology  in  the  Michi- 
gan College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Address,  48  Bagley  Ave. 

Clarence  D.  Clark,  '96,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Montgomery  & Clark,  law- 
yers, at  Lansing,  Mich. 

*97 

Wilbert  S.  Drew,  ’97*.  is  an  instructor 
in  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
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Michigan  Ave.  and  12th  St.f  Chicago, 

111. 

John  A.  Lamont,  *’93-’97,  has  taken 
out  a patent  on  an  improved  metallic 
brake-beam.  He  assigns  his  interests 
in  the  invention  to  the  Simplex  Railway 
Appliance  Company,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Lamont’s  address  is  Hammond,  Ind. 

Frank  A.  Ketcham,  ’93- ’95,  *’95-’96, 
may  be  addressed  at  1929  Deming  Place, 
Chicago,  111. 

Hortense  V.  Bruce,  ’97m,  is  super- 
intendent of  the  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Henry  E.  Moore,  *97*,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  145  W.  21st  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Joseph  Sill,  *97,  ’99m,  is  practicing 
medicine  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Address,  53 
Mullet  St. 

Mary  J.  Anderson,  '97,  is  associate 
professor  of  English  grammar  and 
rhetoric  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Address,  653  N.  6J6 
St. 

Isadore  L.  Hill,  *97,  may  be  addressed 
at  774  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.f 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
at  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 

Grace  G.  Millard,  *97,  is  teaching  at 
Oak  Park,  111.  Address,  306  N.  Grove 
Ave. 

Harry C.  Watkins,  *97m,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Cosmopolis.  Wash. 

Nellie  M.  Hayes,  '97,  has  been  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  since  1899.  Her  address  is  1166 
5th  Ave. 

G.  Fred  Heffelbower,  ’97,  notice  of 
whose  marriage,  in  Edinburgh,  appeared 
in  the  January  Alumnus,  has  returned 
to  America. 

Charles  D.  Brandriff,  ’97,  is  general 
bookkeeper  for  the  Chicago  & North- 
western Railway.  His  address  is  2603 
N.  Paulina  St.,  Ravenswood. 

Grace  W.  Jennings,  ’97,  is  teacher  of 
Latin  and  history  in  the  high  school  at 
Tiffin,  O. 

Jean  W.  Wilson,  *97,  is  teaching  in 
the  Eastern  high  school,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Her  address  is  175  Howard  St. 

Charles  F.  Chubb,  ’97,  is  engaged  in 
real  estate  and  insurance  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

William  F.  Martin,  *97*,  is  an  engineer 
in  Chicago.  He  has  recently  changed 
his  address  from  749  Washington  Blvd., 
to  891  Jackson  Blvd. 

Grant  C.  Bagiev,  *97/,  is  an  attorney 
and  counselor  at  law  at  Provo,  Utah. 

Ray  H.  Burrell,  ’97,  ’00m,  has  recently 
removed  from  Ashland,  Neb.,  to  Lynch, 


Neb.,  at  which  place  he  is  practicing 
medicine. 

Elmer  M.  Ellsworth.  *97*,  is  transit 
man  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  survey,  at  Al- 
gonac,  Mich. 

George  H.  Putney,  *97 m,  is  a phy- 
sician and  surgeon  at  Missoula,  Mont. 

M.  Woolsey  Campau,  *97*,  is  super- 
intendent of  construction  for  the  Mon- 
essen  branch  of  the  Page  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Company.  Address,  Monessen, 
Pa. 

Henry  Keep,  *93- *94,  is  a draftsman 
for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

William  W.  Waterman,  *93- ’95,  is  a 
student  of  medicine  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York 
City.  Address,  567  W.  113th  St. 

Arthur  W.  Birdsall,  *97*.  is  a drafts- 
man. His  address  is  160  Field  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Caroline  J.  Young,  ’97m,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  129  W.  96th  St.,  New  York 
City.  She  is  instructor  in  physiology  in 
the  New  York  City  girls*  high  school. 

’98 

LeRoy  M.  Harvey  '98*,  is  sales  en- 
gineer with  the  Stanley  and  Northern 
Electric  Manufacturing  companies  at 
Chicago,  111.,  with  office  at  15  Monadtiock 
Blk. 

George  A.  McKana,  *’94-’98,  is  in  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Chicago 
Edison  Company,  139  Adams  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

John  M.  Craig,  ’98m,  is  a physician 
in  the  Jackson  Sanatorium  at  Dansville, 
N.  Y. 

John  W.  Amesse,  '98m,  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  of  the  United  States  Quar- 
antine Office,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Sutton  Van  Pelt,  ’98*,  of  Greenwood, 
Ala.,  has  been  elected  a member  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Eva  Bothe,  '98,  is  teaching  in  the 
West  Bay  City  high  school.  Address, 
205  Linn  St. 

Lieutenant  Ernest  P.  Goodrich,  ’98*, 
first  assistant  engineer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Yards  and  Docks  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yards,  has  resigned  from  the 
civil  engineering  corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  to  become  chief  engineer  of  the 
Bush  Terminal  Company,  of  New  York. 

William  A.  Holzheimer,  '98/,  is  an 
attorney  at  Eureka,  Utah.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  the  school  board  since 
1900. 

Ephraim  Hanson,  *98/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Ephraim,  Utah.  In  1899  he  was 
referee  in  bankruptcy  for  San  Pete 
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County.  From  1900  to  1902  he  was  city 
attorney. 

Alice  M.  Boutell,  ’98,  is  in  Detroit  do- 
ing university  settlement  and  club 
work.  Her  address  is  423  2d  Ave. 

William  E.  Hartman,  ’98,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  627  10th  St.,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. 

Ulysses  S.  Jeffs,  ’98 <t,  is  practicing 
dentistry  at  Rockland,  Mich. 

Aimee  Coulter,  *98^,  lives  at  395  S. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  Y.  Lamed,  ’98,  is  a dealer  in 
crockery  and  china  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

Henry  T.  Heald,  ’98,  has  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  with 
the  Hon.  William  J.  Stuart,  68,  72/,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Stuart  and  Heald. 

James  L.  Mce,  ’98,  may  be  addressed 
at  Apartado  226,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
He  is  associated  with  the  National  Metal 
Company. 

Karl  K.  Stevens,  ’98,  is  second  as- 
sistant chemist  of  the  Joliet  plant  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company. 

Robert  Steck,  ’98*,  is  an  electrical 
engineer  with  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  Chicago.  Address.  1520 
Wolfram  St. 

Julia  M.  Angell,  ’98,  is  teaching  in 
the  Central  high  school  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  Her  address  Is  58  Hancock  Ave.  E. 

Robert  M.  Fox,  ’98*,  is  assistant 
bridge  engineer  for  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Percy  M.  Holds  worth,  ’98<\  is  engaged 
in  special  work  in  the  locomotive  repair 
shops  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
way Company.  He  is  now  at  Florence, 
S.  C. 

Eugene  C.  Worden,  ’94- ’96,  /’ 96-’99, 
is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Address, 
21  Waverlv  Place. 

Archie  L.  Harris,  *98*.  has  recently 
changed  his  address  from  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to  care  of  Hamilton  Bridge 
Works  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Angus  Smith,  ’98,  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Walton  Salt  Association, 
Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Address,  719 
Hammond  Bldg. 

Charles  O.  Cook,  ’98*,  is  superin- 
tendent of  equipment  for  the  Michigan 
Telephone  Company.  His  address  is  30 
Bagg  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Herbert  P.  Stellwagen,  ’98,  is  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  at  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Allan  Campbell,  ’98,  is  instructor  in 
Latin  in  the  Central  high  school,  De- 
troit, Mich.  Address,  58  K.  Forest  Ave. 

Lloyd  B.  Smith,  ’98*,  is  civil  engineer 
for  the  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  and  Iron 


Works,  Leavenworth,  Kas. 

Adriel  A.  Crawford,  ’98,  is  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  at  Owoaso,  Mich. 

Harry  E.  Harrington,  ’98*,  is  with 
the  Michigan  Telephone  Company,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Address,  127  Mt. 
Vernon  St. 

William  Sanger,  ’98,  is  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  the  central  high  school, 
Toledo,  O.  Address,  370  Illinois  St. 

Mrs.  Edith  Rice  Swrain,  ’98,  may  be 
addressed  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  where 
her  husband  is  principal  of  the  high 
school . 

William  E.  Hartman,  ’98,  is  with  the 
Saginaw  Citv  Gas  Company,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Matilda  A.  Harrington,  ’98,  is  teach- 
ing Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Du- 
buque, la.  Address,  378  Seminary  Hill. 

Charles  E.  Theobald,  ’98/,  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Address,  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Walter  D.  Herrick,  ’98,  is  a lawyer. 
His  address  is  111  Trowbridge  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Walter  M.  Warren,  ’98**,  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
In  1898  he  was  hospital  steward  of  the 
31st  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry. 

George  M.  Livingston,  ’98m,  is  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  Cass  City,  Mich. 

William  R.  Bagiev,  ’98m,  is  a physi- 
cian and  surgeon  in  Duluth,  Minn. 
Address,  The  Lyceum. 

’99 

A.  Leslie  Hayes,  ’95-’%,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

James  McKee,  ’95-’97,  ’01/r,  is  prac- 
ticing at  Adrian,  Mich. 

Clarence  W.  Noble,  ’99*,  is  a drafts- 
man with  the  north  works  of  the  Illi- 
nois Steel  Company  of  Chicago,  111.  He 
resides  at  2315  Paulina  St.,  Ravens* 
wood. 

Arthur  G.  St.  John,  ’99*,  is  drafts- 
man with  W.  Roberts,  1440  Marquette 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Jackson  L.  Martin,  ’99 m,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Fresno.  Calif. 

Victor  E.  Bedford,  ’99 d,  is  practicing 
his  profession  at  Wapakoneta,  O. 

Walter  T.  Curtis,  ’99*,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  of  Chicago. 

Henry  C.  Churchman,  ’99/,  may  be 
addressed  at  1733  Talbott  Ave.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 

Samuel  A.  Stein,  *’95-’%,  ’96-’98,  has 
removed  from  Chicago  to  832  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

James  Rowland  Bibbins,  *99*,  has  re- 
signed as  assistant  electrical  engineer  of 
the  Detroit  United  Railway  Company, 
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to  enter  the  Westinghouse  Companies’ 
publishing  department.  Mr.  Bibbins’s 
office  will  be  at  120  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Rodolphe  R.  Reilly,  ’99,  is  with  the 
George  Hill  Publishing  Company,  Chi- 
cago. Address,  137  Pine  St. 

Cornelius  N.  Hollerich,  *99/,  is  city 
attorney  of  Spring  Valley,  111. 

William  A.  Comstock,  *99,  is  with  the 
Comstock  Construction  Company,  of 
Detroit.  Address,  919  Majestic  Blaj^. 

Harry  M.  Piper,  ’99 A,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  Denver,  Ind. 

Raphael  Thomas,  e’’95-’97,  has  a cleri- 
cal position  with  the  Thayer  and  Jack- 
son  Stationery  Company,  of  Chicago,  at 
71  Monroe  St. 

James  M.  Fuller,  *99/,  is  an  attorney 
at  Tuscola,  111. 

Eugene  Saunders,  *99/,  has  removed 
from  Reading,  Mich.,  to  701  Summit 
St.,  Toledo,  O. 

Herbert  W.  Runnels,  *99/,  who  has 
been  in  the  Attorney  General’s  office, 
at  Lansing,  for  some  time,  has  now 
formed  a partnership  with  George  P. 
McCall  urn,  *98/,  for  the  practice  of  law 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

John  P.  Pierce,  ’99/,  is  practicing  his 

rofession  at  Marion,  Ind.  Address, 

25  N.  Washington  St. 

Jose  T.  Canales,  ’99/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Laredo,  Tex. 

Alphonso  C.  Wood,  ’99/,  is  an  attor- 
ney at  law  at  Angola,  Ind. 

Andrew  J . Sawyer,  J r. , *99/,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  legal  firm  of  A.  J.  Sawyer  & 
Son,  Ann  Arbor. 

Clarence  G.  Clark,  ’99m,  is  practicing 
medicine  in  New  York  City.  Address, 
317  E.  89th  St. 

Peyton  K.  Alexander,  ’99/,  is  in  suc- 
cessful practice  at  Prattville,  Ala 

Walter  E.  Griffin,  ’99 m,  is  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon,  United  States  army, 
stationed  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

Oluf  G.  Peterson,  /’’96-'98,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  manual  training 
courses  of  the  West  Division  high 
school,  at  Milwaukee,  has  resigned  to 
become  assistant  superintendent  of  a 
local  manufacturing  plant.  Address, 
131  Nth  St.,  Milwaukee. 

Bartlett  C.  Dickinson,  ’99/\  with  the 
Thompson -Starrett  Company,  has 
changed  his  address  from  New  York 
City  to  Boston,  Mass.,  183  Essex  St. 

M.  Monte  Levy,  ’99/,  is  practiicng  law 
in  New  York  City.  Address,  22  William 
St. 

Orrin  E.  Brown,  ’95-’97,  has  removed 
from  Houghton.  Mich.,  to  Calumet, 


Mich.,  where  he  may  be  addressed  care 
of  the  Mining  Gazette. 

William  D.  Lloyd,  ’99/,  is  a lawyer  at 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Henry  C.  Lund,  ’99/,  is  practicing 
law  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Wellington  Roberts,  ’99/*,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  railway  surveys  in 
Indian  Territory  during  the  past  six 
months,  is  now  with  the  United  States 
Lake  Survey.  Address,  Detroit,  Mich., 
care  of  United  States  Lake  Survey. 

Earnest  Lunn.  ’99*,  has  just  removed 
from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  where  he  is 
engaged  as  a battery  expert  with  the 
Chicago  Edison  Company.  Address, 
6109  Monroe  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Barnes,  ’99/,  is  a lawyer  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Charles  F.  Delbridge,  *99,  01/,  is 
practicing  law  in  Detroit.  Address, 
663  Second  Ave. 

Alden  H.  Williams,  ’99;//,  is  house 
surgeon  for  the  Union  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation hospital,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Address,  84  Monroe  St. 

Mary  L.  Cook,  m’95-’98,  lives  at  1170 
Gaylord  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Albert  H.  Christenson,  ’99/,  is  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  San  Pete  County, 
Utah.  His  present  term  endures  until 
January  1,  1903.  Address,  Manti,  Utah. 

LeRoy  W.  King,  ’99;//,  is  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Andr4  G.  Marion.  ’99,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  226  Villa  St.,  Elgin,  111. 

Albert  D.  Foster,  ’99///,  is  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  at  Cleveland,  O. 

William  P.  Harlow.  ’99m,  is  a physi-  * 
cian  and  surgeon  at  Greenland,  Ontona- 
gon Co.,  Mich 

Roy  B.  Smith,  '99,  is  an  instructor  in 
the  chemical  department  of  Colgate 
University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Marj*  A.  Brewer,  ’99,  is  teaching  at 
Wayne,  Mich. 

George  M.  Freeman,  ’99//,  has  re- 
cently removed  from  Spokane,  to  9 Han- 
cock Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Isabel  A.  Ballou,  ’99,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Bay  City,  Mich.  Ad- 
dress, 1001  9th  St. 

Horace  H.  Hess,  ’99/,  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing  at  Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

Lewis  G.  Howlett,  ’99/*,  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Works 
at  Bay  City,  Mich.  Address,  616  Grant 
Place. 

W.  Robert  Morrison,  ’99 m,  is  a phy- 
sician and  surgeon  at  Bemidji,  Minn. 

Mary  E.  Lennon,  *99,  is  teaching  at 
Lennon,  Mich. 
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Florence  E.  Allen,  ’99m,  is  an  assist- 
ant physician  in  the  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  insane,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Charles  Dean  Cool,  ’99,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Sinait  Ilocos,  Sur,  P.  I. 

David  N.  Rosen,  ’99/,  is  with  the  E. 
P.  Allis  Company  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
His  address  is  210  Mason  St. 

Lila  Turner,  ’99,  may  be  addressed  at 
248  Maple  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Frank  I.  P.  at,  ’99,  is  a chemist  with 
the  Michigan  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, at  Coldwater,  Mich. 

May  S.  Jaelinig,  '99,  is  teaching 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Hancock, 
Mich. 

Charles  J.  Borchardt,  ’99,  is  teaching 
at  Menominee,  Mich. 

F.  Winifred  Miller,  '99,  is  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Harold  T.  Griswold,  ’95-’97,  is  a 
wholesale  manufacturer  of  cloaks.  Ad- 
dress. Evanston,  111. 

William  J.  Bigger,  Jr.,  '99/,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Dainger- 
field,  ex-superior  judge  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  Address,  Rooms  65-66, 
Nevada  Blk.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

’00 

Harry  M.  Sedgwick,  ’00/,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Kenwood  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Club. 

Leo  B.  Lowenthal,  ’00/,  has  formed  a 
partnt  rship  with  Thomas  J.  Johnson  for 
the  general  practice  of  law.  under  the 
firm  name  of  Johnson  & Lowenthal. 
They  have  their  offices  in  the  Ashland 
Blk.,  Chicago. 

Russell  G.  Schulder,  ’00/,  ’01LL.M., 
has  been  appointed  second  assistant  city 
attorney  for  Salt  Lake  City.  Address, 
401  McCormick  Blk. 

Louis  W.  Keeler,  ’00,  who  has  been 
in  the  science  department  of  the  Michi- 
gan City  ( Iud. ) high  school  since  his  grad- 
uation. was  recently  appointed  principal. 

Allie  May  Jenks,  M>6-’97,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

James  A. Evans,  ’00, is  assistant  in  chem- 
istry in  the  Western  Reserve  Medical  Col- 
lege and  gas  inspector  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  Notice  of  his  marriage  ap- 
pears in  this  issue.  Address,  the  Os- 
mond. Cleveland,  O. 

C harles  J . O’Connor  ’00/,  is  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  King  & O’Connor, 
with  offices  in  the  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Charles  D.  Hurrey,  ’00,  who  has  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  been  Y.  M.  C A. 
secretary  at  the  University  of  Indiana, 
will  be  student  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 


C.  A.  for  the  state  of  Michigan  next 
year. 

Olive  C.  Lathrop,  '96- ’98,  who  since 
leaving  the  University  has  studied  in 
the  librarians’  school  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  now  has  a position  in  the 
Congressional  Library,  at  Washington. 

Harry  B.  Potter,  ’00/,  ’95-’97,  is  with 
Ford,  Snyder,  Henry  & McGraw, 
lawyers,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Walter  Gradle,  '00,  is  a salesman  with 
the  Chicago  branch  house  of  the  De  La 
Vergue  Refrigerating  Machine  Com- 
pany, with  office  at  504  Security  Bldg. 

Louise  M.  Dithridge,  ’00m,  has  re- 
cently changed  her  address  from  New 
York  City  to  1393  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Harry  S.  Commager,  ’00/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  1209  Collingwood  Ave.,  To- 
ledo, O. 

William  D.  Kyle,  ’00/,  is  located  at 
Butte,  Mont. 

Ralph  H.  Jernegan,  ’00/,  is  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Bingham  & Jerne- 
gan, at  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Edwin  M.  Ashcraft,  Jr.,  ’00/,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm,  Ashcraft  & Ash- 
craft, attorneys  and  counselors.  Their 
address  is  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Frederick  A.  Sweet,  ’00/,  is  practicing 
law  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  as  a mem- 
ber of  Lee,  Sullivan  & Sweet. 

Ida  M.  Hopson,  ’00,  is  teaching  sci- 
ences in  the  high  school  at  Manistique, 
Mich. 

John  S.  McElligott,  ’00,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Marinette,  Wis. 

Marvin  J.  Houghton.  '00d,  is  practic- 
ing dentistry  at  Valley  Junction,  la. 

M.  Salome  Steinmetz,  ’00,  has  been 
teaching  at  Naguabo,  P.  R.  during  the 
past  year. 

Ora  M.  Leland,  *00/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  of  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,' Washington,  D.  C. 

Willy  Lehnartz,  ’00/,  '01A.M.,  is  a 
draftsman.  Address,  553  Jackson  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

William  J.  Lakey,  ’00w,  has  removed 
from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Gilt  Edge,  Mont. 

Barnard  J.  Stew’art,  ’00/,  is  a lawyer 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Burton  O.  Greening,  ’00,  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Michigamme, 
Mich. 

Julia  Kimball  Qua,  ’00w,  is  practicing 
medicine  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress, 48  Church  St. 

Charles  M.  Waters.  ’00/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Sterling,  111. 

O.  Graham  Joseph,  ’00/,  is  with  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  at  Toledo,  O. 
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Max  E.  Kaufman,  ’00,  has  recently 
changed  his  address  front  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  care  of  the  Dawes  Commission, 
Muskogee,  I.  T. 

Burnell  Colson,  ’00/,  has  become  sec- 
retary of  the  Massena  Electric  Steel 
Company,  of  New  York  Citv.  Address, 
223  W.  45th  St. 

Arthur  W.  Norton,  *00r,  has  changed 
his  address  from  Maywood,  111.,  to  2 E. 
45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Robert  E.  Kremers,  ’Ote,  is  in  the 
city  engineer’s  office  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Address,  566  S.  State  St. 

A.  Eloise  Bristol,  ’00,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  Michigan  Seminary,  Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

Winifred  C.  Daboll,  ’00,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

James  A.  Evans,  ’00,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  127  Chestnut  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Otto  A.  Krause,  *00et  is  a traveling 
salesman  for  Hirtli,  Krause  & Co.,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Lilian  A.  Steele,  ’00,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Maywood,  111. 

’01 

Walter  MacGregor  *01/,  is  draftsman 
with  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment 
Company,  Harvey,  111. 

August  E.  Bjork,  /’97-’00,  is  drafts- 
man with  the  Morava  Construction  Com- 
pany, Marquette  building.  His  address 
is  3297  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

William  W'.  Kittleman,  ’01/,  is  with 
the  Western  Electric  Company  in  Chi- 
cago. His  residence  address  is  332 
Washington  Blvd. 

Arthur  H.  Richardson,  ’01/,  is  with 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago. 
Address,  318  Jackson  Blvd. 

Clarence  S.  Gorsline,’01w,’02,  has  gone 
into  medical  practice  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

A neat  directory  of  ’01m  has  been 
compiled  by  William  II.  Morley,  of 
Ann  Arbor. 

Anna  L-  Rhodes,  ’01,  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  botany  in  the  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  high  school. 

Henry  E.  Burgess,  ’01/,  is  practicing 
his  profession  in  Aledo,  111.  He  was 
recently  in  Ann  Arbor  making  use  of 
the  law  library. 

Fred  W.  Brown,  /’97-’00,  has  left 
Ishpeming,  Mich.,  for  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  the  manual 
training  work  in  the  West  Division  high 
school.  Address,  131  14th  St. 

Judd  H.  Matthews,  ’01/,  has  opened 
law  offices  at  Blue  Island,  111. 

Forrest  L.  Williams,  ’01</,  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  South  Lyon,  Mich. 

Clarence  S.  Piggott,  ’01/,  is  practic- 


ing law  in  the  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

John  M.  Grisier,  ’01/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Jefferson,  la. 

James  Clienoweth,  ’01/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  Greenville,  O. 

Giles  B.  Nichols,  ’01/,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  533  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Llewellyn  Cole,  ’01/,  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Guernsey  and  Cole,  lawyers, 
at  Clintonville,  Wis. 

George  N.  Tremper,  ’01,  is  teaching 
at  Career,  Cebfi  province,  P.  I. 

Earle  F.  Cochrane,  ’01/,  has  offices  at 
110  Warren  Ave.,  Apollo,  Pa.,  for  the 
practice  of  law. 

Lewis  H.  Kirby,  ’01/,  has  located  at 
Kalamazoo,  Mich  , for  the  practice  of 
law. 

Charles  C.  Barker,  ’01/,  is  with  the 
claim  department  of  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington & Quincy  Railroad.  His  ad- 
dress is  Alliance,  Neb. 

Paul  M.  Collins,  ’01/,  has  left  Peotoue, 
111.,  for  Great  Slave  Lake,  Northwest 
Territory. 

Martin  S.  Dodd,  ’01/,  is  practicing  at 
Toledo,  O.,  having  offices  with  Brown, 
Geddes  & Bodman. 

William  Grayson,  ’01,  is  connected 
with  the  Milled  Casting  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  as  manager  of  one  of  its 
plants.  His  residence  is  1115  S.  Grand 
Ave. 

Mary  B.  Adams,  ’01,  lives  at  220  S. 
Ingalls  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Arthur  M.  Lindaucr,  <**97-’98,  may  be 
addressed  at  3312  Calumet  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Alfred  H.  Sy verson,  '01,  is  in  charge 
of  the  classical  department  of  Water 
Valley  College,  Water  Valley,  Miss. 

Harry  R.  Brown,  ’01m,  has  gone  from 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Hospital 
to  Mt.  Savage,  Md.,  where  he  is  engaged 
in  hospital  work. 

Thomas  L.  Campbell,  ’01/,  is  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Address,  46  Equitable  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Collier,  '01/,  has  recently 
removed  from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to 
Prescott,  Ariz. 

George  D.  Hudnutt,  ’Oh",  has  re- 
cently removed  from  South  Bend,  Ind., 
to  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  em- 
ployed in  the  engineering  and  drafting 
department  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany. Address,  141  Warburton  Ave. 

Frederick  E.  Leefe,  ’01/,  is  a junior 
engineer  in  the  United  States  Engineer- 
ing Department.  He  is  at  present  con- 
nected with  a hydrographic  survey  of 
the  Sand  Beach  Harbor  of  Refuge.  Ad- 
dress, Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
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Noa  W.  Aluli,  ’01/,  has  located  at 
Wailuku,  Maui,  H.  I.,  for  the  practice 
of  law. 

Milton  L.  Livingston,  *01,  has  just 
changed  his  address  from  Chicago  to 
Pueblo,  Colo.  He  is  junior  partner  in 
the  New  York  Clothing  Company,  2 
Pitkin  Place,  Pueblo. 


Marriages 

Announcements  of  marriages  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
When  newspaper  clippings  are  sent,  be  sure 
that  date  and  place  are  stated.  Distinguish 
between  date  of  paper  and  date  of  event  re- 
corded. 

1892.  Edwin  Grant  Coleman.  ’92/,  to 
Lucy  M.  Vance,  at  Plandreau, 
S D.,  June  12,  1902.  Address, 
Flandreau,  S.  D. 

1893.  James  Pyper Bird,  ’93,  to  Nina 
Allene  Wilber,  '98,  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  June  25,  1902.  Ad- 
dress, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Mr. 
and  Sirs.  Bird  will  spend  the 
year  1902-1903  abroad. 

1894.  Charles  Baird,  ’94,  ’95/,  to 
Georgia  Oriana  Robertson,  ’01, 
>«’94-’96,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
June  18,  1902.  Address,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

1895.  Harry  Adolphus  Engman,  ’91- 
’93,  to  Maud  Birdsell,  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  June  4,  1902.  Ad- 
dress, South  Bend,  Ind. 

1895.  George  Bingham  Willcox,  ’95/', 
1901  M.E.,  to  Bessie  Wilcox 
Lowe,  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  June 
26,  1902.  Professor  Herbert  O. 
Sadler  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  An- 
derson, of  the  faculty,  were 
ushers.  Address,  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

1896.  Hobart  Birney  Hoyt,  ’96,  ’98/,  to 
Katherine  Durfee,  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  17,  1902.  Address, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

1896.  Helen  Adeline  Kelley,  *96,  to  Fred 

Warren  Green,  ’98/,  at  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  June  18.  1902.  Address, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

1896.  Johanna  Kunigunda  Neumann, 
’92-  94,  to  Karl  Greiner,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  June  16,  1902. 
Address,  Sparta,  Mich. 

1896.  Percy  Bennett  Wright,  96d,  to 
Ettie  Elliott  Matthews,  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  April  10,  1902. 
Address,  1300  Grand  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

1897.  James  Barkley  Pollock,  1897 
Sc.D.,  to  Ida  Bell  Allen,  at  Ann 


Arbor,  Mich.,  June  24,  1902. 
Address,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1898.  Christian  Frederick  Gauss,  ’98, 
’99A.M.,  to  Alice  Sarah  Hus- 
sey, ’99  A.  M.,  at  Rochester.  X. 
Y.,  June  15,  1902.  Address, 
Easton,  Pa. 

1898.  Fred  Warren  Green,  ’98/,  to 
Helen  Adeline  Kelley,  ’96,  at 
Cadillac,  Mich.,  June*  18,  1902. 
Address,  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 

1898.  Thomas  Ernest  Rankin,  ’98,  to 

Jennie  Morgan  Woods.  ’00,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  19, 
1902.  Address  Aurora,  111. 

1898.  Nina  Allene  Wilber,  ’98,  to 
James  Pyper  Bird,  ’93,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  June  25,  1902. 
Address,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

1899.  Norwood  Brayman  Ayers,  ’99^, 
to  Edith  Austin,  Omaha,  Neb.. 
Dec.  31,  1901.  Address,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

1899.  Alice  Sarah  Hussey,  ’99A.M., 

to  Christian  Frederick  Gauss, 
’98,  ’99A.  M.,  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  June  15,  1902.  Address, 
Easton,  Pa. 

1899.  Allen  Howard  Zacharias,  ’95- 

’97,  to  Gertrude  Wiley,  at 
Amherstburg,  Out.,  June  26, 
1902.  Address,  37  Smith  Ave. 
Detroit,  Mich.  Jefferson  G. 
Thurber,  ’99,  was  best  man 

1900.  Edward  Burns  Caulkins,  ’00,  to 
Sara  Fairchild  Platt,  at  Engle- 
wood, N.  J.,  June  3,  1902.  Ad- 
dress, Detroit,  Mich. 

1900.  James  Allison  Evans,  ’00,  to 

Emily  May  Bickle,  at  Chardon, 
O.,  June  17,  1902.  Address, 
the  Osmond,  Cleveland,  O 

1900.  Henry  Francis  Jacob,  *00  . 02/, 
to  Mabel  Butler,  at  North 
Branch,  Mich.,  June  25,  1902. 
Address,  Toledo,  O. 

1900.  Jennie  Morgan  Woods,  ’00,  to 

Thomas  Ernest  Rankin,  ’98,  at 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  19,  1902. 
Address.  Aurora,  111. 

1901.  Gustav  Bernhard  Eggert,  ’01*. 
to  Laura  Anna  Lindenschmitt, 
’98- *99,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June 
25,  1902.  Address,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

1901.  Gardner  Charles  Johnson,  ’01m, 
to  Martha  Ellen  Coppock,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  7.  1901. 
Address,  Lorain,  O. 

1901.  Percy  Seaman  Peck,  *01/,  to 
Mary  Ellen  Ferris.  ’02,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  June  19,  1902. 
Address,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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1901.  Georgia  Oriana  Robertson,  ’01, 
r«’94-'96,  to  Charles  Baird,  '94, 
'95/,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June 
18,  1902.  Address,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

1901.  Clarence  Mason  Williams,  ’01A, 
to  Clara  C.  Hoey,  at  Alpena, 
Mich.,  June  18,  1902.  Address, 
Alpena,  Mich. 

1902.  Mary  Ellen  Ferris,  '02,  to  Percy 
Seaman  Peck,  ’01/,  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  June  19,  1902.  Ad- 
dress, Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1902.  Harry  Hiram  Hewitt,  *02w»,  to 
Marie  Cecilia  Stolp,  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind  , June  22,  1902. 
Address,  Connersville,  Ind. 

1902.  Laura  Anna  Lindenschmitt,  *98- 
’99,  to  Gustav  Bernhard  Eggert, 
’01*,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  25, 
1902.  Address,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

1902.  Leonard  Othello  Meigs,  ’02/,  to 
Laura  Crawford,  at  Oakesdale, 
Wash.,  June  25,  1902.  Address, 
Oakesdale,  Wash. 


Law  Department 

1869.  Henry  Clay  Firebaugh,  d.  at  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  June  15,  1902,  aged 
59.  Buried  at  San  Francisco. 

1896.  Henry  William  Conner,  d.  at 
Coatzacoalcos,  Mexico,  June  9, 
1902,  aged  32. 

1902.  Frank  Joseph  O’Brien,  was  acci- 
dentally killed  while  hunting, 
near  Grand  Marais,  Mich.,  June 
28,  1902,  aged  26. 

Dental  College 

1881.  Alban  Vaughan  Elliott,  a.  at 
Florence,  Italy,  June  19,  1902, 
aged  63. 

NON -GRADUATES 

George  Meredith,  <2*64- ’65,  d.  at  Boulder, 
Colo.,  June  28,  1898,  aged  56. 

John  Galen  Randall,  d' 00-02,  was 
drowned  near  Ishpeming,  Mich., 
July  4,  1902,  aged  21. 

Allan  Hale  Sexton,  /’77-’79,  LL.B., 
(Albany)  ’80,  d.  in  New  York 
City,  1000,  aged  44. 


Necrology 

[This  department  of  the  Alumnus  is  conduct- 
ed by  Professor  Demmon.  In  order  to  make  it 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  cooperation  of  sub- 
scribers is  solicited.  Let  deaths  be  reported 
promptly  as  they  occur,  with  date  and  place.  Be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  rumor. 
In  sending  newspaper  clippings,  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  the  date 
of  the  paper  and  the  date  of  the  death  recorded. 
Short  biographies  of  deceased  Alumni  and 
former  students  will  be  given  space  when  sent 
to  the  Alumnus.] 

OFFICERS 

Charles  Hebard,  Regent,  1888-96,  d.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  11,  1902, 
aged  71. 

GRADUATES 
Literary  Department 
1884.  Leslie  Benton  Hanchett,  Ph.  B., 
d.  at  Flint.  Mich.,  June  11,  1902, 
aged  39.  Buried  at  Saginaw. 
Engineering  Department 
1878.  John  Butler  Johnson,  C.E.,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Mechanics  and 
Engineering  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  was  accidentally  killed 
near  Fennville,  Mich.,  June  23, 
1902,  aged  52. 

Medical  Department 
1862.  Joseph  Moffat.  A.B.,  (Antioch 
College  ) 1858,  d.  at  Washington - 
ville,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1901, 
aged  67. 

1890.  John  Ackley  Boylan,  d.  at  Ann 
Arbor,  June  26,  1902,  aged  40. 


Obituary 

JOHN  BUTLER  JOHNSON 
Professor  John  Butler  Johnson,  dean 
of  the  college  of  engineering  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  was 
instantly  killed  June  23,  near  Fennville, 
Mich.  He  fell  from  a load  of  household 
goods  he  was  moving  to  his  summer  cot- 
tage near  Pier  Cove,  and  a wheel  of  the 
wagon  ran  over  his  head,  crushing  it. 
Professor  Johnson  was  born  at  Marlboro, 
O.,  June  11,  1850,  and  had  been  dean  of 
the  college  of  engineering  at  Madison 
since  January  17,  1899,  the  place  being 
created  at  that  time.  Before  that  he  was 
for  sixteen  years  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1878,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  civil  engineer,  and 
from  that  time  till  he  took  his  posi- 
tion in  St.  Louis  he  was  a United 
States  assistant  engineer  on  the  lake 
surveys  and  the  Mississippi  River  sur- 
veys. Professor  Johnson  had  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  an  engineer  of 
high  rank,  and  his  addresses  and  contri- 
butions on  engineering  subjects  have 
been  widely  reviewed  and  commended. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  civil- 
engineering  works.  For  some  time  he 
was  president  of  the  Engineers’  Club  of 
St.  I^ouis.  He  was  fellowand  past  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a prom- 
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inent  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education, 
and  a member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He 
was  also  prominent  in  religious  work  in 
Madison.  A widow  and  three  children 
survive  him.  _____ 

Book  Reviews 

THK  L.IPK  OF  SCHILLKR 
The  life  of  Schiller  presents  to  the 
biographer  peculiar  difficulties,  due  in 
part  to  the  baffling  combination  of  qual- 
ities in  Schiller  himself,  in  part  to  the 
violent  controversy  that  has  raged  since 
his  death  regarding  his  place  in  German 
literature  and  his  relations  to  Goethe. 
With  these  difficulties  Professor  Thomas 
is  well  qualified  to  cope.  He  has  the 
requisite  scholarship,  he  has  the  philo- 
sophic mind  needful  to  a comprehension 
of  the  metaphysical  side  of  Schiller’s 
development,  and  he  has  poetic  appre- 
ciation. Further,  as  the  present  work 
abundantly  testifies,  he  has  the  keen 
sense  of  humor  which  alone  will  rescue 
the  biographer  of  Schiller  from  the  Ser- 
bonian  bog  of  Teutonic  detailism.  His 
aim  in  writing  the  poet’s  life  has  been 
not  to  disclose  new  facts,  but,  in  his  own 
words,  “to  see  the  man  as  he  was,  to 
‘experience  the  savor  of  him,’  and  to 
understand  the  national  temperament  to 
which  he  has  endeared  himself.”  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  difficult  task 
he  has  been  successful  to  a remarkable 
degree.  Like  George  Henry  Lewes  in 
his  Life  of  Goethe,  Professor  Thomas 
has  worked  not  less  with  his  creative 
imagination  than  with  his  intelligence, 


with  the  result  that  as  one  reads  the 
book  the  face  of  the  poet -philosopher 
disengages  itself  from  ‘ ‘the  mist  and  hum 
of  that  dim  land,"  and  stands  out  with 
the  pathetic  sharpness,  the  convincing- 
ness, of  the  bust  of  Dannecker  which 
serves  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  volume. 
Since  the  Life  of  Goethe  just  referred  to, 
the  field  of  biography  can  hardly  show  a 
work  of  greater  stimulus  and  fascination. 

No  small  part  of  the  author’s  charm 
is  due  to  the  lively  sense  of  humor  al- 
ready spoken  of.  Specimens  of  this  wit 
may  be  culled  from  almost  every  page. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  when  an  emotion 
took  possession  of  Schiller  “it  set  him 
on  fire,  and  the  expression  of  it  was  like 
the  eruption  of  a volcano."  The  poet's 
morbid  melancholy  is  characterized  as 
“ the  chicken-pox  of  youfhful  genius." 
“ Schiller  was  not  a good  hater — except 
of  hate."  At  Gohlis  he  was  “provided 
with  an  infinitesimal  bed-room."  Com- 
menting on  Richter's  comparison  of 
Schiller’s  Marquis  of  Posa  to  the  tower 
of  a light-house, — "high,  far-shining, 
empty" — Professor  Thomas  observes: 
“But  what  would  Jean  Paul  have  had? 
Is  it  not  quite  enough  for  a light -house 
to  be  high  and  far-shining?  One  does 
not  see  how  its  usefulness  would  be  en- 
hanced by  filling  it  with  the  beans  and 
bacon  of  practical  politics." 

Regarded  as  a contribution  either  to 
German  scholarship  or  to  belles-lettres, 
the  book  is  one  of  which  every  Michigan 
alumnus  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich  Schiller. 
By  Calvin  Thomas,  Professor  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York:  Henry  Holt  & tom^uy. 
New  York. 
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I SHALL  assume,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  governing 
board  and  of  the  faculty,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  audience,  that 
my  business  here  today  is  with  the  members  of  the  graduating  class ; 
that  I am  not  here  to  discuss  great  questions  of  philosophy  or  jurispru- 
dence or  political  science,  whose  relation  to  this  occasion  would  be  remote, 
but  to  find  some  word,  if  I can,  which  may  have  light  and  leading  in  it 
for  these  young  men  and  women.  To  them,  this  hour  ought  to  be 
sacred ; whatever  we  can  do  to  make  it  memorable  and  serviceable  to 
them,  we  are  bound  to  do. 

For  myself  I will  confess  that  in  thinking  of  the  problems  of  the 
future,  so  imminent  and  grave;  of  the  serious  questions  that  must  be 
settled  before  this  new  century  is  very  old ; of  the  struggles  that  must 
ensue;  of  the  overturnings  that  are  sure  to  come;  of  the  ideas,  full  of 
electric  energy,  which  are  abroad  and  certain  to  be  heard  from, — 

For  all  ihe  mark  of  time  reveals, 

A bridal  dawn  of  thunder  peals 
Whenever  thought  has  wedded  fact, — 

in  all  this  thinking  my  own  mind  goes  quickly  to  the  young  men  and 
women  now  growing  up,  those  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  those 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  professional  and  business  life ; for  it  is  upon 
them,  beyond  question,  that  the  weight  of  these  responsibilities  is  to  rest. 
No  one  can  so  forecast  the  years  as  to  tell  just  when  the  most  serious 
test  of  our  American  institutions  is  coming.  But  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
important  changes  aregoing  to  take  place  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century.  We  are  all  hoping  that  these  changes  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  least  possible  violence  and  turmoil,  but  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
we  shall  emerge  into  the  new  order  without  passing  through  some  anxious 
and  perilous  day’s.  By  our  neglect  and  indifference  we  have  been  per- 
mitting great  injustices  to  intrench  themselves ; these  cannot  endure,  and 
they  will  not  be  dislodged  without  conflict  and  suffering.  The  brunt  of 
this  battle  is  likely  to  be  borne  by  the  young  people  who  are  now  getting 
their  training  for  life.  My  eyes  never  rest  on  a company  of  these  young 
men  and  women,  that  my  heart  does  not  begin  to  beat  more  quickly,  and 
my  thoughts  to  travel  forth  into  those  stirring  times  in  which  their  man- 
hood and  womanhood  will  be  tested.  It  is  the  merest  commonplace  to 
say  that  the  future  rests  with  them.  The  answer  to  many  of  these 
anxious  questions  now  looming  on  our  social  horizon  will  be  spoken  by 
them.  A great  work  of  reconstruction,  social,  industrial,  political, 
ecclesiastical,  has  got  to  be  done,  and  the  forces  by  which  this  work  is  to 
be  wrought  will  be  found  in  the  minds,  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  these 
young  men  and  women.  The  ruling  ideas  by  which  their  lives  are  con- 
trolled will  find  expression  in  the  civilization  which  will  occupy'  the  earth 
in  the  next  half  century.  How  great,  therefore,  is  the  need  that  these 
ideas  should  be  right  ideas ; that  they  should  learn  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  to  get  values  into  their  right  perspective,  to  know  how  to  live. 

The  great  need,  of  course,  is  wisdom.  “ Wisdom  is  the  principal 
thing”  said  one  wise  man,  ” therefore  get  wisdom.”  Wisdom  is  more 
than  knowing,  it  is  knowing  how.  It  is  the  practical  quality.  My  old 
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college  president,  Mark  Hopkins,  who  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  I ever 
knew,  defined  wisdom  as  the  choice  of  the  right  ends  and  of  the  right 
means  to  attain  those  ends.  The  wise  man  is  one  who  knows  what  is 
worth  having  and  how  to  get  it ; what  is  worth  doing  and  how  to  do  it ; 
what  to  aim  at  and  how  to  hit  it.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  life 
as  a whole,  and  to  the  various  labors  and  enterprises  of  which  life  is  made 
up,  is  what  we  need  most  of  all  to  learn. 

What,  then,  is  the  end  of  our  existence?  It  may  seem  a very  simple 
answer,  a sort  of  identical  proposition,  but  it  is  true  to  say  that  our  busi- 
ness in  life  is  to  live.  We  are  here  to  live;  we  have  no  other  calling. 
Not  to  vegetate,  but  to  live;  not  merely  to  exercise  our  animal  functions, 
but  to  live ; to  live  as  men ; to  fulfil  and  complete  our  manhood ; to 
realize  what  is  implied  in  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  our  own  nature 
— that  is  the  end  of  life.  There  is  an  old  hymn  which  affirms  that 

’Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live, 

but  to  say  that  is  to  put  a low  and  inadequate  meaning  into  the  in- 
finitive “ to  live.”  If  it  is  meant  that  the  whole  of  life  is  not  contained 
in  the  narrow  space  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave  we  may  assent;  but 
when  we  have  begun  to  understand  what  it  means  to  live,  we  shall  clearly 
see  that  nothing  larger  or  higher  or  finer  or  nobler  is  possible  to  us  than 
just  living.  Living,  for  a man,  implies  knowing  and  enjoying,  and  lov- 
ing and  doing.  It  connotes  a mind  that  is  alive,  and  sensibilities  that  are 
alive,  and  affections  that  are  alive  and  a will  that  is  alive;  a whole  man, 
vital  in  every  part,  each  faculty  fulfilling  its  function. 

“The  evident  end  of  any  being,”  says  a philosopher,  “ is  to  be. 
according  to  the  nature  given  unto  him.  If  the  rose  does  not  blossom, 
if  the  bee  does  not  fly  and  gather  honey,  we  say  they  have  not  fulfilled 
their  destinies,  If,  then,  the  being  be  a rational  and  moral  being,  it  evi- 
dently has  a more  elevated  end, — that  end  which  its  fuller  intelligence 
discerns  and  the  higher  constitution  of  its  nature  points  to.  This  end  is 
the  amplest,  loftiest  development  of  which  its  nature  is  possible.” 

The  most  brilliant  of  the  recent  French  philosophers,  Jean  Marie 
Guyau,  has  enforced  this  idea  with  more  cogency  of  statement  than  any 
recent  writer;  to  him  life  itself  is  the  supreme  good;  it  includes  in  itself 
the  ethical  imperative ; to  live  in  the  largest  and  completest  sense  of  the 
word  is  man’s  chief  end.  “ If,”  says  Royce,  paraphrasing  Guyau,  “ the 
single  instinct,  now  become  a conscious  desire,  wars  with  the  whole  of 
life,  our  interest  in  life’s  wholeness  now  consciously  demands  that  the 
rebellious  special  desire  be  subordinated,  that  our  wants  take  on  the  form 
of  wholeness,  that  life  be  harmonized,  and  that  the  desire  for  more  life, 
for  more  harmonious,  extended,  and  intense  life  become  the  law  of  our 
being,  ruling  our  special  desires,  putting  them  down  if  need  be,  giving 
life  a plan,  fulfilling  the  end  of  the  Self  in  its  wholeness.” 

This  is  not,  to  be  sure,  any  novelty  of  doctrine.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  a century  ago  Tennyson  was  singing — 

’Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 

O life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant. 

More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want. 

And  it  is  almost  two  millenniums,  since  an  old  man  was  writing  to  a 
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young  man,  showing  him  how  to  “lay  hold  on  the  life  which  is  life 
indeed.” 

But,  as  Guyau  has  so  convincingly  shown  us,  life  is  far  from  being 
an  individual  possession.  Even  man  himself  is  not  a monad.  “ Indi- 
vidual consciousness  is  a compound  of  all  the  cells  that  are  united  in  the 
physical  organism;”  it  is  “a  IVe  rather  than  an  /,”  as  Espinas  would 
say.  As  a tree  is  not  an  individual,  but  a republic  rather,  thousands  of 
individual  lives  co-ordinated  in  a community,  each  bud  being  an  indi- 
vidual life,  so  man  is  in  himself  a society,  a combined  group  of  living 
cells  united  in  a common  consciousness.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  interdependencies  and  co-operations.  For  this  human  personality, 
whom  we  wrongly  name  an  individual,  finds  its  life  only  in  vital  union 
with  other  lives.  To  live  is  not  to  separate  ourselves  from  our  fellows, 
but  to  unite  with  them  in  multiform  ministries  of  giving  and  receiving. 
We  are  parts  of  a whole,  and  can  no  more  consider  our  interests  sepa- 
rately from  the  rest,  than  one  of  the  wheels  of  a watch  or  one  of  the  links 
of  a chain  can  set  up  a separate  interest  and  figure  out  its  rights  and  lib- 
erties and  possessions  without  reference  to  the  other  wheels  and  the 
other  links.  "One  cannot,”  says  Professor  Royce,  "first  live  for  him- 
self and  then  for  others.  To  live  his  own  life  is  to  recognize  his  organic 
relationship  to  his  fellows.  My  desire  to  love  is  as  much  a part  of  my 
own  inner  life  interest  as  is  my  desire  to  eat.  If  I want  to  live  largely, 
intensely,  and  in  unity  I want  to  live  a life  that  cannot  be  conceived 
alone.  I want  to  love  largely,  intensely,  harmoniously.” 

If  living  is  our  business  in  this  world,  we  shall  be  compelled,  then, 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  life  is  primarily  and  constantly  a life  in  rela-' 
tions.  It  is  achieved  only  when  these  relations  are  discerned  and  ful- 
filled. It  is  no  more  possible  to  live  separate  from  our  kind  than  it  is 
for  the  plant  to  live  isolated  from  soil  and  air  and  sun. 

“ The  bee,”  says  Maeterlinck,  “ is  above  all,  and  even  to  a greater 
extent  than  the  ant,  a creature  of  the  crowd.  She  can  live  only  in  the 
midst  of  a multitude.  When  she  leaves  the  hive,  which  is  so  densely 
packed  that  she  has  to  force  her  way  with  blows  of  the  head  through  the 
living  walls  that  enclose  her,  she  departs  from  her  proper  element. 
She  will  dive  for  an  instant  into  flower-filled  space,  as  the  swimmer  will 
dive  into  the  sea  that  is  filled  with  pearls,  but  under  pain  of  death  it 
behooves  her  at  regular  intervals  to  return  and  breathe  the  crowd,  as  the 
swimmer  must  return  and  breathe  the  air.  Isolate  her,  and  however 
abundant  the  food  or  favorable  the  temperature,  she  will  expire  in  a few 
days,  not  of  hunger  or  cold  but  of  loneliness.”  In  man,  personality  has 
had  a more  complete  development;  independent  life  and  action  is  with 
him  a larger  factor  than  with  the  bee;  he  might  maintain  his  physical 
life  for  years  in  solitude ; but  all  that  is  significant  and  distinctive  of 
manhood  would  drop  away  if  he  were  isolated;  speech  would  be  lost, 
thought  would  be  paralyzed,  love  would  be  atrophied;  even  if  the  race 
could  be  propagated  by  some  autochthonous  method,  all  that  we  now 
understand  by  the  life  of  a man  would  disappear  with  the  rupture  of  the 
social  bond. 

We  are  not,  however,  autochthons;  the  fact  of  parentage  con- 
fronts us  on  the  threshold  of  life;  there  is  a society  of  three  at  any 
rate, — father,  mother,  child, — involved  in  the  existence  of  every  one  of 
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us.  And  this  small  natural  group  to  which,  in  the  narrower  sense,  our 
life  is  due,  is  bound  no  less  really,  if  somewhat  less  obviously,  to  the 
entire  social  order  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live.  This  organic  relation 
of  parts  to  the  whole  and  of  the  whole  to  the  parts  is  the  fundamental 
fact  of  our  lives.  You  cannot  understand  your  own  life,  you  cannot 
think  about  yourself  or  about  anything  else  rightly,  you  cannot  normally 
exercise  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  are  part  of  our  human  nature, 
you  cannot  make  any  right  plans  of  living,  save  as  j'ou  fully  accept,  as 
an  integral  part  of  your  life,  this  fact  of  your  organic  and  vital  relation  to 
your  fellow  men. 

“If  I want  just  to  live,  for  life's  sake” — thus  Professor  Royce  in- 
terprets Guyau,  “I  can  no  longer  separate  my  own  from  the  common 
life.  The  richest  interior  life,  as  for  instance  the  life  of  thought,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  life  that  is  most  obviously  social.  I cannot  think  alone. 
I can  only  think  with  others.  If  I want  to  live  the  thinker’s  life  I must 
then  make  it  part  of  my  aim  that  there  should  be  other  thinkers  in  the 
world,  my  equals,  whose  ideas  are  as  valuable  to  me  as  my  own,  and 
whose  mental  advantage  is  as  much  a part  of  my  goal  as  my  own  in 
tellectual  growth.  All  communication  is  social;  if  you  will,  altruistic. 
It  is  done  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  I speak.  But  it  is  also  done 
for  my  own  sake,  since  utterly  uncommunicative  thought  quickly 
comes  to  mean  nothing.  Thus  life  and  action  exist  only  through  their 
fecundity.  Mere  egoism  is  self-mutilation.  Life  is  expansive,  goes 
beyond  itself,  lives  in  social  relations,  is  best  for  me  within  when  it  is 
best  expressed  for  those  without.’” 

If  you  question  this,  ask  your  biologists.  They  will  tell  you  that 
the  very  principle  of  life  is  expansion ; that  the  primal  cell  divides  to 
multiply  and  multiplies  by  division.  The  more  intense  is  the  life  the 
stronger  is  its  tendency  to  expand  and  find  its  fulfilment  in  other  lives. 

Onr  business  is  life,  and  we  live  in  relations ; we  are  parts  of  a 
whole  to  which  we  are  vitally  and  organically  related.  Each  has  a 
function  to  fulfil,  and  we  behave  as  moral  beings  when  each  discerns 
the  function  which  belongs  to  him  and  by  his  free  choice  seeks  to  per- 
form it.  When  functions  are  performed  by  moral  beings  we  call  them 
duties.  And  the  simple  but  momentous  truth  which  emerges  from  this 
analysis  is  that  the  fundamental  fact  of  our  social  and  civic  life  is  duty. 
The  one  thing  needful  to  healthful  social  life  is  that  each  one  should 
play  his  part,  fulfil  his  function,  do  his  duty.  It  is  when  this  fact  is 
kept  uppermost  in  all  our  thinking,  our  teaching,  our  contriving,  our 
working,  that  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  on  which  our  social  welfare 
rests.  If  any  other  thought  is  emphasized  more  than  this  in  our  politi- 
cal and  social  theories,  if  any  other  idea  takes  precedence  of  this,  there 
will  be  trouble  and  confusion,  sooner  or  later;  for  it  is  our  ruling  ideas 
which  make  or  mar  our  social  structure.  If  we  want  to  live  together 
peacefully,  usefully,  productively,  wc  must  recognize  and  respect  and 
obey  the  law  of  life  which  is  service,  ministry',  helpfulness.  This  is  the 
one  thing  which  our  children  should  be  taught — the  one  principle  which 
should  be  central  and  fundamental  in  their  training.  In  the  family'  they 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  each  has  a part  to  perform,  a con- 
tribution to  make;  that  the  happy  life  of  the  household  is  the  result 
of  the  fulfilment  by  every  member  of  the  household  of  the  function 
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which  belongs  to  him.  When  they  go  out  into  the  larger  social  re- 
lations they  must  learn  that  the  same  law  governs  them ; that  the 
question  of  questions  for  every  man  in  every  association  to  which  he 
belongs,  in  every  position  which  he  occupies  is  how  he  may  do  his  part, 
how  he  may  render  the  service  which  is  due  from  him,  then  and  there,  to 
those  who  are  round  about  him.  Especially  true  is  this  of  all  our  civic 
and  political  relations.  The  one  word  which  describes  the  life  of  a citi- 
zen is  duty ; the  one  principle  which  governs  his  life,  if  he  is  a good 
citizen,  is  devotion  to  duty.  Something  is  due  from  every  man  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  to  the  state  or  the  nation  to  which  he  be- 
longs; to  understand  what  is  due  from  him,  and  to  render  what  is  due 
from  him,  is  the  supreme  wish,  the  controlling  aim,  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  good  citizen.  His  entire  relation  to  the  commonwealth  is  defined,  to 
his  own  thought,  in  terms  of  duty.  He  knows  that  the  commonwealth  is 
a living  organism,  and  that  it  lives,  as  the  body  lives,  when  each  mem- 
ber fulfils  his  function ; that  the  paramount  question  for  every  man  must 
therefore  be  whether  he  is  doing  the  part  that  belongs  to  him  as  a mem  - 
ber  of  the  civil  or  political  body  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  is  evident  that  any  political  society  in  which  this  principle  was 
made  regnant  through  the  habitual  thought  and  action  of  its  citizens 
would  be  the  abode  of  order  and  peace  and  universal  welfare.  We 
should  see  in  it  a social  organism  conforming  to  its  law,  living  as  a social 
organism  should  live,  living  heathily,  therefore,  and  prosperously,  with 
no  formidable  foes  to  fight,  and  no  abuses  to  chastise,  and  no  parasites 
to  exterminate;  a community  in  which  crime  and  pauperism  were  ac* 
cidents  and  in  which  political  jobbery  and  misfeasance  were  practi- 
cally unknown. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  such  community.  And  the  fact  on 
which  I desire  now  to  fasten  your  attention  is  that  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  community  in  which  the  principle  that  we  are  considering  is 
even  recognized  as  the  regnant  principle  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth. 
There  is  no  political  society  in  which  I have  ever  happened  to  live  in 
which  duty  is  regarded  as  the  constructive  idea.  When  men  and 
women,  American  men  and  women,  think  about  their  relation  to  politi- 
cal society,  the  idea  to  which  their  minds  go  most  directly  is  not  duty, 
but  something  very  different.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  never  think 
about  their  duty  to  the  commonwealth ; most  of  them  would  recognize 
some  measure  of  obligation ; but  I mean  that  this  idea  is  not  the  one 
which  is  central  and  regulative  in  their  conception  of  their  political  rela- 
tions. It  is  of  their  political  rights  that  they  they  think  first  and  often- 
est.  Rights,  not  duties,  are  the  foundations  of  the  political  philosophy 
by  which  we  explain  to  ourselves  our  relation  to  the  state.  It  is  our 
rights,  as  citizens,  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  about,  and  that  we  are 
always  seeking  to  understand  and  to  define  and  to  assert,  and  to  main- 
tain. This  is  the  aspect  of  political  society  upon  which  our  customary 
thought  is  fixed.  The  whole  tenor  of  political  discussion  makes  this 
idea  central.  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,”  says  the  docu- 
ment to  which  we  turn  as  the  summation  of  all  that  is  fundamental  in 
our  political  theories,  “that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure 
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these  Rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  Rights,  "unalienable 
Rights”  are  the  subject  matter  of  political  philosophy.  Duties  are  sec- 
ondary interests.  It  seems  to  be  considered  that  if  our  rights  are  claimed 
with  sufficient  emphasis  and  maintained  with  sufficient  tenacity  duties 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  hold  office, 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  the  right  of  self-defense,  these  are  the  phrases 
which  convey  our  conceptions  of  what  is  essential  in  citizenship.  The 
"franchise”  is  what  we  call  our  personal  charter  of  participation  in  the 
government,  and  a franchise  is  a right,  or  a privilege;  the  word  conveys 
no  suggestion  of  public  duty.  All  the  discussion  of  the  newspaper,  the 
caucus,  the  stump,  the  legislative  chamber,  gathers  round  this  notion  of 
the  rights  of  the  people ; that  is  the  phrase  which  the  demagogue  learns 
to  conjure  with. 

The  influence  of  this  conception  is  found  outside  of  politics.  It  is 
likely  to  affect  the  entire  social  attitude  of  the  man  who  entertains  it. 
He  learns  to  think  of  this  as  a country  where  every  man  has  a right  to 
do  what  is  for  his  own  advantage.  He  has  a right  to  be  protected,  of 
course,  by  the  laws,  in  the  use  of  his  liberty,  and  beyond  that  he  has 
the  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  time,  his  talents,  his  social  oppor- 
tunities, his  capital;  to  make  all  the  money  he  can;  to  spend  it  as 
he  pleases;  to  push  his  personal  fortunes  by  every  means  within  his 
reach;  to  minister,  in  every  way  that  seems  good  to  him,  to  his  own  per- 
sonal comfort  and  pleasure ; to  divest  himself  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
order  and  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  If  rights  are  our 
main  concern;  if  society  rests  primarily  on  rights,  this  is  a natural  and 
logical  conclusion.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a ruling  conception  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  employers  and  laborers  are  gathered  into 
hostile  camps,  maintaining  their  respective  rights  by  the  most  destruc- 
tive wars.  Even  into  the  family  these  conceptions  have  been  creeping; 
we  have  been  invited  to  conceive  of  this  primordial  society  as  based  on 
rights;  and  we  have  learned  to  discuss  women’s  rights  and  men’s  rights 
and  children's  rights  in  such  a way  as  to  obscure  the  real  bond  that 
makes  the  household  one.  It  is  a sad  day  in  any  household  when  the 
disposition  of  the  individual  members  to  emphasize  their  rights  begins  to 
be  manifest.  It  is  not  by  standing  up  for  our  rights  as  husbands  and 
wives  or  as  parents  and  children,  that  we  promote  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  the  home. 

It  is  by  realizing  what  the  consequences  must  be  of  making  rights 
rather  than  duties  central  in  the  family  relation  that  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  larger  social  organism  which  we 
call  the  city  or  the  state.  The  constructive  principle  of  the  one  society 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other;  life  is  the  law  of  both;  and  the  parts  or 
members  of  any  living  thing  are  not  contending  for  their  rights,  they  are 
performing  their  functions,  they  are  doing  their  duties.  The  same  mor- 
bid conditions  which  would  be  found  in  the  human  body  if  the  various 
organs,  instead  of  performing  their  functions  began  to  make  it  their  con- 
cern to  get  out  of  the  general  circulation  as  much  as  they  could  for  them- 
selves; the  same  morbid  conditions  which  would  appear  in  the  family  if 
each  member  thereof  put  rights  above  duties  in  his  thought  about  the 
family  relation,  must  appear  in  the  commonwealth  when  the  thought 
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which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  its  citizens  is  a thought  of  rights 
rather  than  of  duties. 

It  is  thus  that  we  confront  what  seems  to  me  a radical  defect  in  the 
habitual  thinking  of  the  average  American, — a wrong  conception  of  what 
is  fundamental  in  his  relation  to  that  government  of  his  of  which  he  is 
never  tired  of  boasting.  I do  not  say  that  this  attitude  of  mind  is  uni- 
versal, I only  say  that  it  is  the  general  attitude,  the  prevailing  attitude, 
that  which  gives  form  and  tone  to  our  public  life.  There  are  many 
among  us  who  think  much  of  public  duty,  and  most  of  us  have  some 
thoughts  about  it;  but  the  political  idea  which  is  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  American  is  the  idea  of  his  rights  as  a citizen. 

It  is  a question  of  proportion,  merely,  of  more  and  less.  We  think 
more  of  our  rights  and  less  of  our  duties : whereas  if  we  were  thinking 
normally — if  we  were  conforming  our  thinking  to  the  law  of  life — we 
should  think  more  of  our  duties  and  less  of  our  rights.  It  is  a question 
of  proportion,  merely;  but  questions  of  proportion  are  of  tremendous 
consequence.  The  deadly  poison  and  the  refreshing  cordial  may  be 
composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  with  the  proportions  slightly  changed; 
the  question  whether  you  shall  live  or  die  may  be  the  question  whether 
there  was  a little  more  of  this  or  a little  less  of  that  in  the  draught  which 
you  have  just  swallowed.  And  the  question  whether  the  emphasis  of 
our  thinking  about  our  relation  to  the  commonwealth  rests  upon  rights 
or  duties  is  a question  of  life  or  death  to  a democracy. 

Let  us  follow  this  theory  of  rights  to  its  logical  issue.  The  citizen 
possesses  the  right  to  vote.  A right  is  something  personal  to  one’s  self, 
something  that  one  can  do  with  as  he  pleases.  The  right  to  vote  in  - 
volves  the  right  to  refuse  to  vote  or  to  refrain  from  voting.  It  is  also 
generally  understood  to  involve  the  right  to  cast  the  vote  in  such  a way 
as  shall  secure  the  individual  advantage  of  the  voter.  That,  in  the  cur- 
rent conception,  is  what  it  is  for.  That  conception  easily  makes  room 
for  the  idea  that  the  voter  has  a right  to  sell  his  vote  for  money.  May 
not  a man  do  what  he  will  with  his  own?  There  are  a great  many  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States  today  who  are  logical  enough  to  put  this  con- 
struction upon  the  matter;  a' vote,  to  them,  is  something  which  they  can 
turn  into  money.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  emphasizing  the  idea 
that  the  elective  franchise  is  a personal  right. 

Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  office-holding.  The  citizen, 
we  say,  has  a right  to  hold  office.  The  natural  result  of  emphasizing 
the  right  has  been  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  office  which  a man  holds 
is  his  to  use  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  The  whole  spoils  system 
rests  on  this  idea.  It  means  that  he  has  a right  to  use  the  patronage 
which  he  can  control  to  build  up  for  himself  a political  machine  by 
which  his  promotion  may  be  secured,  and  a right  to  make  himself,  as 
long  as  he  can,  a pensioner  upon  the  public  treasury.  It  is  not  far  from 
this  conception  of  office  to  the  idea  that  he  has  a right  to  use  his  official 
opportunities  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  people  whose  rep 
resentative  he  is,  by  granting  legal  privileges  to  those  who  live  by 
exploiting  and  despoiling  the  people. 

These,  I say,  are  the  logical  and  inevitable  results  of  emphasizing 
rights  and  liberties  as  the  central  elements  of  citizenship.  Rights  are 
personal,  individual;  when  I think  of  them  mv  attention  is  concen- 
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trated  upon  myself.  My  interests  are  my  main  concern ; for  the  legal 
definition  of  a right  is  a legally  protected  interest.  The  entire  result  of 
putting  the  emphasis  of  our  thinking,  our  teaching,  our  discussion  upon 
rights  is  to  develop  an  unsocial  temper,  a disposition  to  seek  our  indi- 
vidual good  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

Suppose  now  that  the  logic  of  life  had  been  followed.  Suppose 
that  the  idea  of  duty  had  been  made  the  central  and  constructive  idea  of 
our  common  life,  from  the  beginning:  that  we  had  learned  habitually  to 
consider  all  our  civic  relations  as  based  upon  functions  rather  than  rights, 
upon  duties  more  than  liberties  or  privileges.  Suppose  that  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  elective  responsibility  instead  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and  of  thinking  of  voting  primarily  as  a duty  owed 
by  us  to  the  commonwealth  and  not  as  a right  claimed  by  us  from  the 
commonwealth.  Such  a habit  of  thinking  would  have  compelled  us  to 
approach  the  whole  subject  in  a different  spirit.  The  first  question  to 
be  decided  in  conferring  this  power  upon  men  would  have  been  whether 
they  are  qualified  to  perform  it.  If  voting  is  primarily  a duty  it  is 
certainly  no  man's  duty  to  undertake  a task  for  which  he  has  no  fitness. 
And  those  on  whom  the  power  was  conferred  would  have  been  con- 
strained to  think  about  it  very  differently  from  the  way  in  which  the 
multitude  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking.  When  I am  thinking  of  my 
duties  I am  considering  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  my  duties  are 
due.  When  I am  thinking  of  my  rights  I am  considering  my  own  in- 
terests. A citizen  to  whom  voting  is  a duty  is  in  an  entirely  different 
state  of  mind  from  one  to  whom  voting  is  a right.  The  one  must  be  in 
a social  temper;  the  other  may  be  in  an  entirely  unsocial  temper.  The 
one  to  whom  voting  is  a personal  right  may-  easily  entertain  the  idea  of 
selling  his  vote ; the  one  to  whom  it  is  a duty  cannot  think  of  such  a 
thing. 

The  same  reasoning  applies,  of  course,  to  office  holding.  The  man 
who  regards  it  as  a duty  will  not  dream  of  setting  himself  up  as  a candi- 
date for  an  office  for  which  he  is  unfit,  nor  will  the  citizens,  who  so 
regard  it,  dream  of  committing  office  to  such  a man.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  community  in  which  the  duty  of  serving  the  state  is  the  par- 
amount sentiment  will  not  be  composed  of  people  the  great  majority  of 
whom  always  say  when  public  service  is  required  of  them,  “I  pray  thee 
have  me  excused.” 

Consider  how  radically  changed  would  be  the  attitude, — the  social 
attitude,  the  moral  attitude — of  the  great  mass  of  American  citizens,  if  the 
emphasis  of  their  thinking  could  be  shifted  from  their  rights  to  their 
duties;  if  they  could  be  taught  from  infancy  to  think  that  citizenship 
rests  upon  duties  rather  than  upon  rights,  and  that  when  in  a democracy, 
as  in  a family,  duties  are  faithfully  performed,  rights  may  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Is  it  not  entirely  obvious  that  the  social  and 
political  evils  of  which  we  complain  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
emphasized  rights  at  the  expense  of  duties;  that  our  entire  system  of 
political  philosophy  has  fastened  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  their 
interests  rather  than  their  obligations? 

I find  in  a very  thoughtful  essay  by  Professor  Giddings  the  same 
conclusion  reached  by  another  line  of  argument.  He  is  examining  the 
watchwords  of  democracy, — liberty,  equality,  fraternity;  and  he  says  that 
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they  “ express  a perfectly  possible  order  of  coexistence,  but  an  impossi- 
ble sequence.  That  is  to  say,”  he  explains,  "we  cannot  begin  with 
liberty,  irrespective  of  fraternity  and  equality,  and  expect  that  liberty'  will 
then  develop  into  fraternity  and  equality.  It  is  more  likely  to  develop 
into  the  widest  inequality  and  burning  hatreds.  If,  however,  we  have 
first  fraternity  we  can  also  have  liberty.  Men  who  are  alike,  who  have 
common  interests,  who  are  like-minded,  can  live  together  on  a basis  of 
mutual  agreement  without  any  coercive  power  above  them  to  keep  them 
in  order.  Men  of  different  nationalities  and  faiths,  if  also  of  discordant 
minds,  can  live  and  work  together  for  a common  purpose  only  when  a 
coercive  power  maintains  order  among  them.  Fraternity,  then,  must  be 
antecedent  to  liberty  and  not  liberty  to  fraternity,  if  liberty  and  fraternity 
are  to  coexist.  ’ ’ 

The  spirit  of  fraternity  is  the  spirit  of  mutual  service ; brothers  are 
not,  normally,  asserting  rights;  when  they  get  into  the  law  courts  that 
bond  is  sundered. 

Perhaps  we  may  get  a clearer  view  of  the  distinction  I am  trying  to 
make  if  we  look  at  it  from  another  view-point.  The  notion  which  often 
prevails  concerning  our  democracy  is  that  it  is  simply  an  extension  of 
privilege.  The  privilege  of  ruling  which  once  belonged  to  the  monarch 
and  the  aristocracy  is  now  extended  to  the  people.  What  is  privilege? 
It  is  power  claimed  or  conceded  in  derogation  of  the  common  interest. 
It  is  a possession  which  one  holds  adverse  to  the  claims  of  others.  The 
privilege  of  ruling,  which  was  once  enjoyed  by  the  king  and  tht  nobles, 
is  now  divided  up  among  the  multitude.  To  the  king  and  the  nobles 
this  was  a means  of  aggrandizement;  so  it  is  to  the  people  who  have  re- 
ceived it  at  their  hands.  The  king  and  the  nobles  were  supposed  to  use 
it  to  compel  others  to  serve  their  interests ; the  people  now  endeavor  to 
use  it,  each  for  himself,  to  make  his  fellows  serve  his  interests  A vote  is 
therfore  a weapon  which  a man  can  wield  in  the  protection  of  his  rights 
and  the  promotion  of  his  fortunes ; an  office  is  an  opportunity  of  getting 
a living  at  the  public  expense  or  of  exercising  power  over  others,  which 
is  one  of  the  common  objects  of  selfish  desire.  Those  whose  minds  are 
imbued  with  this  fundamental  idea  of  false  democracy,  that  it  is  simply  the 
extension  of  privilege,  are  apt  to  reveal  their  belief  in  their  conduct.  The 
tax -payer  whose  mind  is  infected  with  this  notion  will  hide  his  property 
from  the  assessor;  he  wishes  the  benefits  of  the  commonwealth,  but  he 
intends  that  others  shall  pay  for  them.  The  shiftless  pauper  will  get  his 
food  and  fuel  from  the  public  crib ; why  should  he  work  when  there  are 
funds  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hands?  The  selfish  politician  will  seek 
office  for  which  he  has  no  fitness  and  will  use  nis  opportunities  in  office 
to  enrich  himself.  The  greedy  corporation  will  scheme  to  get  contracts 
by  which  it  may  heavily  tax  the  public.  The  demagogue  will  attack  the 
corporation  in  order  that  he  may  get  his  hands  into  the  public  treasury. 
Citizenship,  in  this  conception,  is  the  privilege  of  levying  toll  upon  the 
community;  nobody  will  do  anything  for  the  public  unless  he  hopes  in 
some  way  to  get  gain  out  of  it  for  himself.  If  citizenship,  in  a democra- 
cy, is  only  the  extension  to  the  many  of  the  selfish  privileges  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  ruling  few,  this  is  the  logical  way  for  the  citizens  of  a 
democracy  to  behave. 

The  bottom  difference  between  false  democracy  and  true  democ- 
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racy  is  that  the  essence  of  citizenship  is  privilege  in  the  one  and  service 
in  the  other.  In  the  one  the  typical  citizen  is  using  what  power  he  has 
to  make  all  the  rest  minister  to  him ; in  the  other  he  is  identifying  his 
interests  with  those  of  all  the  rest  and  seeking  how  he  may  promote  the 
common  welfare 

I am  not  going  to  try  to  tell  how  much  there  is  of  false  democracy 
and  how  much  of  true  democracy  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
believe  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  genuine  unselfishness  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people,  and  that  there  are  many  in  office  and  out  of  office  who  are 
ready  to  serve  without  gain  or  reward,  many  who  do  not  wish  to  receive 
from  the  commonwealth  benefits  for  which  they  make  no  adequate  re- 
turn. Yet  not  a few,  even  of  these.  I fear,  are  cherishing  a false  theory 
of  this  relation. — a theory  that  government  is  a kind  of  equilibrium  of 
warring  selfishnesses ; a system  of  checks  and  balances  in  which  the 
greed  and  rapacity  of  one  is  neutralized  by  the  greed  and  rapacity 
of  another,  so  that  in  the  universal  scramble  a kind  of  rude 
alligation  of  interests  is  wrought  out.  That  theory  rests,  of  course, 
on  the  notion  that  the  foundation  of  citizenship  is  personal  privi- 
lege, and  it  warrants  a thoroughgoing  selfishness  in  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  the  state.  The  theory  is  bad  enough  to  give  us  pande- 
monium; the  relief  is  in  the  fact  that  there  are  a great  many  among  us 
who  are  far  better  than  their  theories.  But  it  is  too  true  that  there  are 
millions  who  are  more  consistent;  who  believe  in  total  political  depravity 
and,  as  the  wag  said,  live  up  to  it  as  well  as  they  can;  who  accept,  ex 
animo,  the  principle  of  a false  democracy,  that  citizenship  is  personal 
privilege,  and  conform  their  conduct  to  that  principle.  Just  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  theory  governs  the  conduct  of  the  citizens,  do  the  ac- 
tive social  forces  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  state.  A democracy 
founded  on  that  principle  would  be  the  worst  possible  form  of  govern  - 
ment.  The  greatest  tyrant  that  ever  existed  could  not  begin  to  do  the 
injury  which  such  a democracy  would  be  sure  to  do.  If  the  game  is 
grab,  seventy  millions  of  grabbers  are  indefinitely  worse  than  one 
grabber.  If  ruling  is  a matter  of  privilege,  we  do  not  mend  matters 
much  by  splitting  privilege  in  to  fragments  and  distributing  them  among 
the  populace.  Armed  with  these  fractional  privileges  the  populace  be- 
comes the  worst  oppressor  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  reflect  that  kings  do  not  always  assume 
that  ruling  is  with  them  a matter  of  personal  privilege.  The  kings  of 
England  bear  upon  their  crests,  from  childhood,  as  Princes  of  Wales, 
this  motto:  Ich  dien;"  I serve.  If  that  were  really  true  of  a king,  if 

he  accepted  heartily  the  words  of  the  only  real  King  who  ever  lived 
upon  this  planet,  “He  that  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  the  ser- 
vant of  all,”  we  should  have  less  reason  to  complain  of  kings.  Un- 
happily- it  has  not  been  true  of  all  kings;  too  often  they  have  exalted 
privilege  above  sen-ice,  and  that  is  the  false  kinghood.  But  as  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  people  of  the  ruling  principle  of  the  false  kinghood 
creates  a false  democracy,  which  is  the  worst  government  in  the  world, 
so  the  distribution  among  them,  and  the  heartv  acceptance  by  them  of 
the  ruling  principle  of  true  kinghood,  the  principle  of  service,  would 
bring  in  the  true  democracy,  which  is  the  best  government  in  the  world. 
A democracy  in  which  all  the  people  were  seeking,  not  each  to  intrench 
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himself  in  privilege,  but  each  to  minister  to  the  good  of  all, — a democ- 
racy in  which  greed  was  supplanted  by  good  will,  and  the  joyful  effort 
of  the  united  community  was  an  effort  to  increase  the  common  fund  of 
good — that  would  be  a political  society  in  which,  I think,  we  should 
all  like  to  live. 

I do  not  think,  young  men  and  women,  that  it  is  possible  to  over- 
state the  importance  of  the  subject  which  I have  brought  before  your 
minds  this  morning.  Your  own  happiness,  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  you  live,  will  largely  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
this  simple,  elementary  truth  is  recognized  and  obeyed.  The  radical 
evils  now  infesting  society,  the  dangers  with  which  our  civilization  is 
threatened  result,  in  the  last  analysis,  from  the  fact  that  men  have  put 
privilege  before  service  and  rights  above  duties.  In  doing  this  they 
have  reversed  the  order  of  life,  for  the  members  of  any  living  organism 
know  no  privilege  apart  from  service,  and  get  their  rights  in  fulfilling 
their  functions.  That  is  the  law  of  life ; it  is  the  law  of  social  life ; and 
we  shall  never  have  peaceful  and  prosperous  social  life  until  we  under- 
stand it  and  follow  it.  We  are  members  one  of  another ; that  is  the 
eternal  fact,  and  any  system  of  politics  or  jurisprudence  which  disputes 
it  or  tries  to  evade  it  will  end  in  frictions  and  fractions,  in  disintegration 
and  chaos. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  this  argument  that  what  is  most  needed  in 
this  democracy  is  a radical  change  in  our  ruling  ideas  concerning  the 
foundations  of  citizenship.  That  is  the  serious  fact.  It  is  idle  to 
imagine  that  changes  in  our  governmental  machinery,  or  in  the  organi- 
zation of  our  industries  will  bring  us  peace ; the  trouble  lies  deeper,  in 
our  primary  conceptions.  What  we  have  got  to  have,  if  we  want  the 
true  democracy,  is  a different  kind  of  men  and  women, — men  and 
women  to  whom  duties  are  more  than  rights,  and  service  dearer  than 
privilege. 

The  great  questions  which  you  will  have  to  solve  will  find  their 
prosperous  solution  in  the  recognition  of  this  principle  as  fundamental  in 
society.  And  the  call  which  comes  to  you  from  “the  future  in  the  dis- 
tance” is  a great  and  urgent  appeal  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  get 
this  conception  deeply  fixed  in  the  thoughts  of  your  fellow  men. 

You  think  that  a large  undertaking,  and  it  is ; but  greater  things  than 
this  have  been  done  in  the  world’s  history  and  many  mighty  forces  are 
working  with  you  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  the  reception  of  this 
great  truth. 

One  thing  you  can  do,  every  one  of  you.  You  can  accept  this  tTuth 
for  yourselves,  and  let  it  govern  your  own  lives.  You  can  resolve  that, 
by  God’s  grace,  you  will  endeavor  henceforth  to  make  the  performance 
of  your  duties  and  not  the  assertion  of  your  rights  your  paramount  con- 
cern in  all  the  relations  in  which  you  are  placed,  social  relations,  busi- 
ness relations,  political  relations.  You  can  determine  that  henceforth,  if 
God  will  help  you,  you  will  think  less  about  getting  what  the  world  owes 
you,  and  more  about  giving  the  world  all  the  love  and  service  that  you 
owe  to  it.  Would  that  be  a change  of  heart?  To  some  of  us  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a change  of  heart,  a real  conversion;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
kind  of  conversion  that  amounts  to  anything.  Could  you  do  it  without 
God’s  help?  No;  no  man  ever  did  any  good  thing  without  God’s  help. 
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— just  as  no  man  ever  rowed  down  stream  without  the  help  of  the  cur- 
rent. If  you  go  the  way  the  river  is  going  you  get  the  help  of  the  river. 
If  you  fling  yourself  upon  the  current  of  God’s  almightiness,  it  will  bear 
you  up  and  carry  you  on.  For  that  is  the  way  the  river  is  going!  The 
increasing  purpose  of  God,  flowing  through  the  ages  with  resistless 
stream,  to  which  every  discovery,  every  invention,  every  revolution  is 
tributary,  sets  steadily  toward  this  divine  event  of  cooperation,  solidarity', 
brotherhood.  That  is  what  democracy  means,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to 
get  hold  of  its  real  meaning. 

“The  world  has  lost  interest,”  says  Charles  Ferguson,  “in  the  dis- 
couraging theorem  that  no  man  is  better  than  another.  Nor  does  it  find 
satisfaction  in  the  rule  of  the  majority.  There  is  no  advantage  in  being 
bullied  by  a crowd.  The  democracy  of  blank  negations  is  played  out. 

“Yes,  let  us  confess  it  plainly,  if  democracy  contained  what  the  pol- 
iticians have  said  that  it  contained  and  no  more,  it  would  be  an  entirely 
hopeless  enterprise,  the  climax  of  unreason,  the  apotheosis  of  the  absurd, 
the  consummate  delusion  of  history,  the  destruction  of  every  sweet  and 
human  thing  and  the  end  of  the  world 

“Democracy,  regarded  as  a balloting  contrivance  for  equating  the 
hoof  and  claw  of  warring  private  interests,  is  an  ingenious  futility. 
Let  it  pass  now  to  its  place  in  the  museums  of  antiquities.” 

It  is  for  you,  young  men  and  women,  for  you  and  those  who  will 
stand  with  you,  to  lift  into  the  light  the  banner  of  the  new  democracy, 
which  differs  from  the  old  as  the  Copernican  astronomy  differs  from  the 
Ptolemaic;  to  discern  its  divine  meaning,  and  believe  in  it,  and  bear 
witness  to  it,  and  live  to  lead  men  into  its  larger  freedom. 

I give  you  joy  of  that  future  which  many  of  you  will  see,  and  part 
of  which  you  will  be.  It  will  be  a better  time  than  any  of  us  have  ever 
known,  because  men  will  more  and  more  discern  and  obey'  the  law  of 
life.  Good  would  it  be,  when  the  clock  of  this  century  shall  strike  high 
noon,  to  stand  with  those  of  you  who  will  survive  and  look  back  upon 
what  has  been  won  for  freedom  and  humanity, — upon  what  you  shall 
have  helped  to  win, — and  listen  to  the  songs  that  shall  celebrate  your 
triumph : 

“Hail  to  the  coming  singers! 

Hail  to  the  brave  light-bringers ! 

Forward  I reach  and  share 
All  that  they  sing  and  dare. 

“The  airs  of  heaven  blow  o'er  me, 

A glory  shines  before  me, 

Of  what  mankind  shall  be, 

Pure,  generous,  brave  and  free. 

“A  dream  of  man  and  woman, 

Diviner  but  still  human, 

Solving  the  riddle  old, 

Shaping  the  Age  of  Gold. 

“The  love  of  God  and  neighbor, 

An  equal -handed  labor, 

The  richer  life  where  beauty 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  duty." 

We  shall  not  all  be  there,  but  in  that  glory  you  will  not  forget  this 
day;  and  there  will  be  something  of  our  lives,  I trust,  in  the  hearts  that 
throb  to  the  music  of  that  millennial  song. 
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Calls  attentlonlto  the  tact  thati 

IT  IS  the  only  Standard  Gauge  Route  from  the  United  States  frontier  to 
Mexico  City. 

IT  IS  the  only  line  In  Mexico  that  can  offer  the  traveling  public  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  Standard  Gauge  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleepers,  lighted  by 
Plntsch  Gas. 

IT  IS  the  ‘only  line  by  which  you  can  travel  WITHOUT  CHANGE  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City. 

IT  IS  THE  ONL>  Line  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  Mexico  City. 

IT  IS  THE  SHORT  Line  from  San  Francisco  and  Pacific  Coast  Points,  to  Mexico 

City. 

The  lines  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  pass  through  15  of  the  27  states  of  the 
Republic.  Eight  million  of  the  thirteen  million  Inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  settl  ed 
contiguous  to  them. 

The  principal  mining  regions  receive  their  supplies  and  export  their  products 
over  It.  Chihuahua,  Sierra  Mojada,  Maplml,  Fresntllo,  Parral,  Guanacevl,  Durango, 
Zacatecas,  Guanajuato,  Sombrerete,  Pachuca,  etc.,  etc. 
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There  are  only  five  cities  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  that  are 
not  reached  by  the  Mexican  Central  line. 

The  following  ten  cities  are  reached  only  by  the  Mexican  Central  Railway:  Chihuahua 
30.098  inhabitants:  Parral  16,382;  Zacatecas  34,438;  Guanajuato  40.580;  Leon  63.263; 

Guadalajara  101.208:  Queretaro  38.016;  Zamora  12.533;  Aguascalientes  37.816;  Irapuato  19,640 
It  also  reaches  the  cities  of  Torrcon  13.845.  San  Luis  Potoai  60.858;  Tampico  (Mexican 
Gulf  port)  16.313;  Celaya  25,565:  Pachuca  37.487;  City  of  Mexico  368.777. 

Daily  Pullman  service  from  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City,  also  from  El  Paso,  Texas, 
to  Mexico  City,  and  vice  versa. 

C.  ft.  HUDSON,  G.  F.  & P.  A.  IF.  D.  MURDOCK,  A.  G.P.A.  Mexico  City. 

IF.  D.  MURDOCK,  A.  G.P.  A.,  Mexico  City. 

T.  R.  RYAN,  Gent.  Agent,  328  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 

J.  T.  WHALES,  G.  W.  A ,209  Houser  Bldg..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


When  You  Travel  for  Business,  Go  Where  Business  Is  Done 


W.  C.  CARSON.  Eastern  Agent,  S2  Broadway,  New  York  City.  A 


If  You  are  in  Need  of  Any 

Furniture, 

Carpets, 

Rugs, 

Curtains, 

For  any  of  your  Rooms,  call  at 

MZARTIN  HALLER’S 

We  are  sure  we  can  please  you 

112-114-116  E.  Liberty  St.  Phone  148 


J.  F.  SCHUH 

High  Grade  Mantels  and  Grates. 

Electric  Construction  and  Supplies. 

Sanitary  Plumbing 


Artistic  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

Sewing  Machines. 

207  L.  Washington  St. 

ZAnn  ZArbor,  Mich. 


CHAS.  E.  HISCOCK  W.  D.  HARRIMAN  M.  J.  PRITZ 

President  Vice-President  Cashier 

Ann  Arbor  Savings  Bank 

CAPITAL,  $50,000  SURPLUS,  $150,000  RESOURCES.  $1,500,000 

Safety  Deposit  Vaults  of  the  best  modern  construction.  Absolutely  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof. 
Your  Business  Solicited. 

If  you  value  the  health  and  Happiness  of  your  Family 
buy  Wholesome  Coffee  that  you  can  depend  upon. 

CHASE  <S  SANBORN’S  High  Grade  Coffees 

STIMSON  <S  SON  STATE.  STREET 

Are  unequalled  by  any  other  coffees  on  the  market. 
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Tourist  Tickets 


Hot  Springs,  Ark;  New  Or  cans,  La; 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico, 
and  California  Resorts,  are  now  on  sale 


Iron  dfoountatn 


3 Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 

From  St  Louis  to  Texas 

Reclining  Chair  Cars  (Seats  Free)  and  Pullman  Buffet 
Sleepers.  Also  on  Thursdays,  Special  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars  through  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

Special  Tourist  Cars 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 

Via  Scenic  Route  to  California 


CALL  ON  OR  WRITE 


BISSELL  WILSON,  D.P.A. 

in  Adams  Street 

CHICAQO,  ILL. 


H.  D.  ARMSTRONG,  T.P.A. 

33  Campus  Marttus 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Or.  I1U  Washtenaw  Aye. 

ANN  AKBOtt,  MICH. 


ial 


1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit,  6:15  A.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  9 : 15  o’clock  p.  m.  Then  at  10:15  p.  m.  and  11:15 
p.  m.,  when  last  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Detroit. 

1st  car  leaves  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor,  6:00  a.  m.  Every  half-hour 
thereafter  until  10:45  o’clock  p.  m. 

1st  car  leaves  Ann  Arbor  for  Jackson  at  6:15  A.  m.,  and  hourly 
thereafter  until  11:15  p.  m. 

1st  car  leaves  Jackson  for  Ann  Arbor  at  5:45  a.  m.,  and  hourly 
thereafter  until  10:45  P.  M. 


Detroit  Dearborn  Inkster 

Eloise  Wayne  Canton 

Denton  Ypsilanti  Ann  Arbor 
Lima  Grass  Lake  Chelsea 
Leoni  Francisco 

Michigan  Center  Jackson 


a a The  “ROYAL  FRONTENAC”  0 0 

J.  R.  HAYES,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  and  I LESSEES 
C.  A.  BRANT,  formerly  steward  of  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Chicago,  - * f 


250 

Guest  Rooms 
Telephone 
In  Every 
Room 


Grandest  Summer  Hotel  in 

Northern  Michigan 

FRHNKFORT-OK-THE  LHKE 

Will  open  about  June  20th.  1902.  For  rates  to 
Prankfort  call  on  nearest  agent.  ANN  ARBOR 
RAILROAD,  or  write 


Every 
Room 
Has  a 
Water 
View 


W.  T.  Wills,  Agt.,  Ara  Arbor 


J.'J.  Kirby,  0.  P.  A..  Toktfs 


A Tirst-Class  Line 
Tor  Tirst-Class  Trabel... 


Michigan 

(Tentral 

*V«  N van  r>!1>  Rsuta 


BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  ANN  ARBOR,  NEW  YORK, 

BOSTON,  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  POINTS 


MICHICAN  CINTHAL  TRAIN  AT  RALLS  VIAW  STATION 

...VI  A... 

Detroit,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR 


A SUMMER  NOTE  BOOK 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  of  the  Summer  Resorts  of  the 


North  and  East 

O.  W.  RUOOLES 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago 


M.  W.  HAVE  SI 

Agent.  Ann  Arbor 
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M'CHIcTT 


No.  4.  gilt  on  silver,  light  or  dark  blue.  75c:  No.  4.  same,  solid  gold,  light  or  dark  blue.  11.90;  No. 
8.  gilt  on  silver,  light  or  dark  blue.  $1.00;  No  8.  same,  solid  gold,  light  or  darkblue.  $3.00:  No.  23.  gilt 
on  silver,  all  dark  blue,  or  half  yellow,  half  blue.  50c;  No.  34,  foot  ball,  silver  hat  pin.  dark  blue  flag. 
$1.50;  No.  35.  golf  stick,  silver  hat  pin.  dark  blue  flag.  $1.50;  No.  36.  yellow  edge,  light  or  dark  blue 
center,  gilt.  75c;  No.  37.  same  as  36,  but  larger.  $1.00;  No.  38.  light  or  dark  blue  flag  on  a wreath,  gilt. 
75c;  No.  39.  small  sixe  seal,  gilt,  $1.00;  No.  39.  small  sire  seal,  solid  gold.  $2.Cfl;  No.  40,  large  seal, 
brooch  form.  gilt.  $1.00;  No.  40.  large  seal,  charm,  gilt.  $1.00;  No.  40.  large  seal  fob.  complete. 
$2  00;  No.  41.  solid  gold,  half  yellow  and  half  light  or  dark  blue.  $1.50:  No.  42.  all  dark  blue  or  half 
yellow  and  half  light  blue.  gilt.  75c:  No.  44.  light  blue  or  dark  blue.  gilt.  50c;  No.  44.  light  blue  or 
dark  blue,  solid  gold.  $1.50.  Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W m.  Arnold,  Jeweler,  Ann  Arbor 


The  Palace  Livery 

has  the 
Finest 
Hack  and 
Livery  Line 
in  Town. 

Parties  a Specialty? 

ROBISON  & CO. 

213  S.  Fourth  Ave. 

ICE  CREAM  LUNCHES 

Tuttle’s 

338  S.  STATE  ST. 

Altegretti'i  ind  Lowery's 
Chocolates 


LUICK  BROS. 

Proprietors  of 

Ann  Arbor 
Steam 
Planing 
Mill 

Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds 

401-417  N.  Fourth  Ave. 


B.  D.  Klnnb,  President 

S.  W.  Clarkson,  Cashier 

Harrison  Soulb.  Vice-President 


FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK 

Of  Ann  Arbor,  nichlgan 

Capital,  SurpluB  and  Profits 

1100,000  $40,000 

COUSINS  & HALL 

South  University  Ave. 

Have  the 

Largest  and  Best 
Conservatories 

in  this  section  of  the  State 

Drop  in  and  see  them,  or  order  your 
Cut  Flowers  over  either  Phone 


jfreb  3.  Biermann 

“Bicycles  Repaired, 
Rebuilt,  and 
“Enameled 

Guns,  Ammunition,  and 
Fishing  Tackle 
Key  Fitting,  Etc. 

113  W.  Washington  St 
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JNO.  C FISCHER 

las-iar  s.  main  st.  ios-iot  e.  washiniston 

Dealer  In 

HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING,  BUILDERS’  HARDWARE,  IRON,  N>ILS,  SPORT- 
ING GOODS,  CUTLERY,  GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Manufacturer  of 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  GAS  REGULATORS,  WARD  CARRIAGES,  STATE 
AQUARIUMS,  INCUBATORS,  TIN,  SHEET  IRON  AND  COPPER  WARE 

We  want  yon  to  know  that  we  are  IN  IT  for  Stndenta’  Supplies* 

Give  us  a call  and  be  convinced  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

Jno.  c.  Flsolaer 

R.  KEMPF,  Pres.  FRED  H.  BELSER,  Cashier  C.  E.  GREENE.  Vice-Pres. 

The  Farmers  & Mechanics  Bank 

Transacts  a general  banking  business. 

Corner  Main  and  Huron  Sts.  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH 


Headquarters  for  Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures,  Port* 
able  Stands,  Mantels,  Globes,  Lamps  and  Supplies 

HUTZTLL  &■  CO. 

114  So.  Main  St.  a ANN  ARBOR 


RIPA  N S 

Ripans  Tabules  hold  their  place  as  the  supreme  remedy 
which  cures  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  stomach,  liver  and  bowel 
troubles,  sick  headache  and  constipation.  No  other  single  remedy 
has  yet  been  found  since  the  twilight  of  medical  history  which  is 
capable  of  doing  so  much  good  to  so  large  a majority  of  mankind. 

A A A A 

AT  DRUGGISTS 

The  five-cent  packet  is  enough  for  an  ordinary  occasion. 
The  family  bottle,  sixty  cents,  contains  a supply  for  a 
year. 
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The  Scharf  Tag 


Label  6 Box  Co. 


JOB  AND  BOOK  PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS  AND  BINDERS 


Catalogues  of  All  Descriptions 
A Specialty 


Ypsilanti  e> 


Mich. 


ForJName  Indexllor  July,  see  Marne  Index  to  Vol.  VIII. 


FROM  FACTORY^fiYfiir  1 1 


with  just  a manufacturer’s 
j profit  added,  saving  you 
I what  tho  jobber  and  dealer  i 
' have  been  making.  We  I 
manufacture  in  our  own' 


factory  every  job! 
we  offer,  and  we  make  them  | 
so  good  that  we  ship  them  any- 
where on 


30  Days’  Free  Trial. 


I’tty  when  plmacd.  Semi  hjick  If  difttrienfied.  We  take  the  rink.  Chi 
f five  1WJ2  catalogue  now  ready.  It  Is  full  of  up-to-date  this  year's  style 
of  buggies  u d harness.  Don't  confuse  us  whli  any  other  flrrn.  We&ro 


pioneers  of  the  free  trial  plan.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  t HARNESS  MFG.  CO,  Station  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 


For  Choice 

MEATS 
POULTRY 
ind  FISH 

Go  to  the 

Washington  Market 


J.  F.  HOELZLE 


Cor.  Washington  St 
aud  Fourth  Ave. 


MILLER  [ 
& PRAY  I 

»»»»»»«•  >»»'a'«>«xaw 


The  Kind 
ot  Groceries 
& Provisions 
You  Like 


Every  Day  in  the  Year 
300  N.  Main  Si.,  ANN  ARBOR 


. 
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ONE  VOLUME  850  PAGES  $5,00  NET 


The  book  is  divided  into  six  ports;  Uie  first  part  devoted  to  Bailments 
Ordinary;  second.  Pledge  and  Pawn;  third.  Innkeepers;  fourth,  Postal 
Service;  fifth.  Carriers  and  Carriers  of  Goods;  sixth.  Carriers  of  Passengers. 
Carriers  of  Baggage  and  Actions  against  Carriers;  to  which  are  added  Tables 
of  Contents,  Cases,  and  Index. 

Some  subjects,  because  of  their  importance  and  lack  of  detailed  treatment 
in  other  works,  have  received  special  attention  : notably,  the  law  governing 
collateral  securities,  non*negotiabio  and  quasi- negotiable  in* 
struments,  such  as  bills  of  lading,  warehouse  receipts  and 
elevator  receipts,  stocKs  and  bonds  and  stocKa  purchased  and 
held  on  margins. 

Clearness  and  simplicity  of  statement,  logical  and  well-defined  analysis 
are  features  of  this  work. 


BRANDENBURG  ON  BANKRUPTCY 


This  edition  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  studied  in  the  light  of 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  courts,  with  the  result  that  a finished  book 
on  every  branch  of  the  law,  in  which  the  principles  to  be  deduced  from  the 
decisions  are  stated,  is  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  public. 

It  contains  alt  cases  decided  by  the  UnltedStates  Supreme 
Court,  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  Courts  of  BanKruptcy,  State 
Courts  and  Kef erees,  to  March,  1901,  General  Orders  and 
Forms  in  BanKrupicy,  Etc.,  E.tc„ 

AND  CITES 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  C.  C.  A.,  Fed.  Rep., 
Nat.  BanR.  News  and  Reports,  Fed.  Cases,  the  Am.  BanR.  Rep., 
*nd  the  Reporters  under  the  old  Law. 


Descriptive  circulars  of  ihe  foregoing  works  sent  on  Application. 


:allaghan  & COMPANY 


(SECOND  EDITION) 


The  Law  ol  Bankruptcy,  by  E.  C.  Brandenburg 


ONE  VOLUME 


$6.00  NET 


CHICAGO.  ILL 
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